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PREFACE. 


In  these  days  of  many  books  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  few 
words  of  apology  or  explanation  for  venturing  to  add  another  to 
the  number,  especially  on  a  subject  already  so  well  worked  as  to 
be  almost  trite.  The  only  apology  I  can  offer  is,  that  in  writing 
these  Lectures  I  had  no  most  distant  intention  of  making  a  book. 
They  were  genuine  Lectures,  given  week  by  week  to  a  class  of 
students  in  the  College  for  Men  and  Women  in  Queen  Square. 

My  pupils  and  I  having  wandered  for  some  time  in  the 
intricate  mazes  of  modem  English  Grammar,  and  finding  the 
study  somewhat  barren,  I  proposed  that  we  should  turn  out 
attention  to  English  History,  as  likely  to  bring  more  interest, 
variety,  and  fruitf ulness  to  our  work.  When  I  began  to  prepare 
the  lessons,  I  found  indeed  innumerable  books,  but  no  book, 
no  one  book,  which  was  not  either  too  learned,  too  copious,  too 
trivial,  or  too  condensed  for  my  exact  purpose.  I  had  neither 
power  nor  ambition  to  bring  new  materials,  but  I  had  to  choose 
and  shape  afresh  those  already  so  bountifully  provided,  in  order 
to  reach  my  aim,  which  was  to  awaken  a  real  and  vivid  interest 
in  so  noble  a  study  as  that  of  the  life  and  growth  of  England 
through  2000  years. 

Whilst  owning  obligations  to  so  many,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Green,  not 
only  for  the  constant  guidance  of  his  most  original  and  delightful 


Ti  PREFACE. 

*  Hifltory  of  the  English  People/  hut  also  for  his  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  authorities  most  helpful  in  the  study  of  each 
period. 

It  seemed  likely  that  others  might  have  felt  a  need  similar  to 
my  own,  and  that  the  Lectures  might  be  useful  to  readers  as 
well  aa  hearers. 

A  point  which,  perhaps,  needs  explanation  is  the  large  number 
of  quotations  and  extracts  I  have  given.  My  reason  for  doing 
this  was  the  great  desire  I  felt  to  induce  my  pupils  to  read  for 
themselves;  to  ei\]oy  individually  the  same  delight  which  I 
found  in  the  old  literature  of  our  country ;  to  live  themselves 
back  aa  far  as  possible  into  the  very  times  of  which  we  were 
tpcaking ;  to  breathe  the  same  air,  think  the  same  thoughts,  feel 
the  same  feelings  as  our  fathers  had  done. 

To  road  or  hear  the  facts,  opinions,  and  inferences  gleaned  by 
anoUier  person  f^m  those  old  books  is  like  reading  travels  in 
unknown  lands,  and  seeing  them  with  the  traveller's  eyes ;  but 
to  study  the  old  books  themselves  is  like  travelling  in  those 
lands  and  seeing  them  with  our  own.  The  very  first  advice  my 
book  is  meant  to  enforce  is — Head,  read  for  yourselves. 

If  I  may  seem  occasionally  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  respect 
due  firom  a  writer  to  his  unknown  readers,  my  excuse  must  be, 
that  in  preparing  these  Lectures  for  the  press  I  have  never  been 
able  to  forget  the  kindly  faces  of  the  dear  friends  and  pupils 
who  surrounded  me  when  they  were  first  given,  and  who  made 
my  work  00  truly  a  labour  of  love. 
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THE  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND. 


LECTURE  I.-PRE-HISTORIO  ENGLAND. 

Pre-historic  England  and  its  inhabitants.  The  palaeolithic  period— man 
and  the  contemporary  animals.  The  neolithic  period.  The  bronze 
period. 

1.  We  all  love  our  country  dearly ;  and  though,  perhaps,  wo 
hardly  know  why,  we  feel  proud  of  being  English  men  and  women. 
Sometimes  we  may  be  inclined  to  feel  a  little  too  proud  of  it,  and 
to  think  ourselves  a  great  deal  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
but  without  boasting,  we  have  some  ground  for  honest  pride ; 
without  ]>oasting,  we  may  truly  say  that  the  English  are  free, 
brave,  kindly,  and  just.  Our  country  is  beautiful  and  fertile  ;  our 
houses  arc  full  of  comforts;  our  shelves  filled  with  noble  books; 
our  children  gathered  into  happy  schools ;  our  sick  into  splendid 
hospitals.  Our  language  is  spoken  over  immense  tracts  of  the 
earth's  surface;  our  ships  are  in  every  harbour ;  and  wherever 
we  have  power  and  influence  we  strive,  in  the  main,  "  to  break 
oppression,  and  set  the  captive  free."  There  are  many  things  we 
still  wish  to  amend,  many  things  we  have  to  blush  for ;  but  on 
the  whole  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  country  and  our 
name. 

2.  How  did  we  come  to  be  what  we  are  1 

That  is  what  the  history  of  England  teaches  us ;  and  surely 
every  son  and  daughter  of  England  ought  to  know  something 
about  it. 

3.  Now  when  we  are  taught  history,  as,  indeed,  when  we  are 
told  anything,  we  have  a  good  right  to  ask,  "  Is  it  true  1 "  "  How 
do  you  know  1 "  We  generally  consider  that  the  very  best  reason 
we  can  have  for  being  sure  of  anything  is  the  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes  and  senses.  And  this  is  certainly  a  very  good  ground 
of  belief ;  though,  perhaps,  a  still  better  one  is  the  evidence  of  the 
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eyes  and  senses  of  a  wise  and  sensible  observer,  more  experienced 
than  ourselves.  Of  things  which  happened  a  long  while  ago 
we  cannot  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyesight ;  but  we  may 
have  that  of  other  men.  If  we  get  a  sensible  book  or  letter, 
written  by  a  person  on  the  spot  when  the  thing  happened,  and 
there  is  nothing  very  improbable  or  unreasonable  in  the  thing 
itself  (even  if  that  was  hundreds  of  years  ago),  it  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  believing  it.  And  the  first  >viitten  statement 
we  have  about  our  country  is  of  that  kind« 

4.  We  are  not  concerned  with  that  at  present ;  but  throughout 
these  lectures,  the  grounds  on  which  we  believe  the  statements 
made,  shall  be  explained,  and  if  possible,  the  very  words  of  the 
man  who  first  told  the  tale,  quoted.  But  this  first  lecture  is 
occupied'  with  matters  which  were  not  written  down  by  any  one 
living  at  the  time,  nor  for  thousands  of  years  after ;  yet  for  all 
that  the  facts  are  true,  and  the  proofs  will  appear  as  we  go  on. 
When  Robinson  Crusoe  saw  the  foot-print  in  the  sand,  he  did  not 
want  a  book  or  a  letter  to  tell  him  "  there  has  been  a  man  hero." 

5.  Our  History  of  England  shall  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
very  first  men  we  know  of  who  lived  here.     Strange  as  it  may 

sound,  at  that  time  there  were  no  British  Isles  at 
^|^2U     all.    England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  were  all 

joined  on  to  the  mainland  of  Europe.  (See  map.) 
It  is  clear  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  ice  we  see  in  thb  map 
that  it  must  have  been  much  colder  then  than  it  is  now.  But 
though  we  have  now  no  snowy  mountains  and  no  glaciers,  Eng- 
land is  in  the  same  latitudes  as  Labrador,  which  is  now  as  cold 
as  Greenland  and  Iceland;  and  it  is  well  known  to  physical 
geographers,  that  England  was  formerly  in  a  somewhat  similar 
condition. 

6.  In  spite  of  the  cold,  there  were  a  very  great  number  of  animals 
living  in  England  at  that  time,  which  it  would  surprise  us  very 

much  to  find  anywhere  now  out  of  the  Zoological 
^^^,,     Gardens.    There  were  two  kinds  of  elephants ;  two 

kinds  of  rhinoceroses;  lions  larger  than  those  now 
living  in  Asia  and  Africa;  bears  equal  in  size  to  large  horses ;  huge 
hyffinas,  hippopotamuses,  bisons,  reindeer;  very  large  stags  and 
oUcs,  besides  many  other  smaller  animals.  Here  you  have  a  good 
right  to  ask  the  question,  "  How  do  you  know  1 "  The  answer  is 
that  in  a  great  many  parts  of  England,  in  very  old  caves,  and 
buried  in  very  old  gravel,  the  bonee,  horns,  teeth,  and  tusks  of 
these  creatures  have  been  found  in  large  numbers.  Learned 
men  can  tell  one  animal's  bone  or  tooth  from  another  as  well  as 
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lYc  can  tell  the  live  creatines  from  each  other.     Thai  is  as  good 
proof  as  Eobinson  Crusoe's  footprint. 

7.  This  seems  to  prove  very  clearly  that  England  could 
not  have  been  an  island  then.  For  how  would  all  these  great 
creatures  have  got  over  the  sea  1  They  could  not  have  swum 
so  far;  and  it  is  certain,  even  if  men  had  come  across  in 
boats,  they  would  not  have  wanted  to  bring  these  fierce  wild 
beasts  with  them.  Another  thing  is,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
sea,  between  England  and  the  Continent,  fishermen  are  frequently 
dredging  up  bones  and  teeth  of  the  same  animals,  which  had  lived 
and  died  in  those  parts  when  they  were  still  diy  land.  And  the 
same  sorts  of  bones,  tusks,  &c.,  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
mainland  opposite  to  England.  The  sea  is  not  very  deep  in  any 
part  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  it  is  known  by  other  proofs  that 
sometimes  land  rises  above  the  sea,  and  sometimes  sinks  below  it 

8.  Kow  amongst  all  these  great,  fierce,  and  strong  animals, 
there  was  another  remarkable  animal  living,  much  smaller  than 
the  lions  and  elephants,  and  apparently  very  helpless.  The  lions 
had  enormous  strength  in  claws  and  teeth;  this  poor  creature 
had  no  claws,  and  very  small  teeth.  The  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros could  crush  an  enemy  with  their  weight ;  the  elephant  has 
also  huge  tusks.  The  hyaena  had  wonderfully  powerful  jaws. 
Wo  all  know  about  a  "  bear's  hug."  This  poor  thing  had  no 
tusks  nor  great  heavy  limbs.  The  bisons  and  elks  had  horns ; 
this  creature  had  none.  Then,  for  the  cold  climate,  many  of  the 
animals,  even  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  had  woolly  or  furry 
coats  or  manes.  This  creature  had  a  bare  skin,  with  no  fur,  no 
wool,  and  very  little  hair. 

9.  Which  of  all  these  creatures  was  likely  to  be  crushed, 
devoured,  and  stamped  out  first  1 

Yet  that  very  one  is  living,  triumphant  lord  and  master ;  and 
where  are  the  lions  and  elephants,  the  bears  and  the  hysenasl 
Gone  for  ever,  every  one  of  them ;  at  any  rate  out  of  England, 
but  many  of  them  out  of  the  whole  world. 

10.  And  now,  how  could  this  be,  which  is  as  wonderful  as 
any  fact  in  history,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  alii  That 
poor  defenceless  creature,  though  he  had  no  horns       -. 

nor  claws,  had  what  none  of  the  others  had — a  mar- 
vellous power  of  thmiglit  and  a  marvellous  power  of  improve- 
ment No  other  animal  could  come  near  him  in  that.  And  by 
that — by  thought  and  by  intelligence — ^he  subdued  or  survived 
all  the  others.  Set  in  the  midst  of  all  these  fierce  enemies,  and 
so  helpless,  he  thought  of  what  no  brute  has  over  in  the  world 
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thought  of — ^he  thought  of  making  a  tool;  something  that  he 
could  use  instead  of  aJl  the  weapons  they  had  growing  on  them 
by  nature.  And  though  his  first  tools  were  very  rude  and  rough, 
they  were  the  wonderful  beginning  of  all  the  innumerable,  things 
we  have  to  help  us  in  our  works.  Of  course  these  wild  savage  men 
could  not  write  to  tell  us  of  their  tools,  but  we  have  just  as  good 
proof  of  them  as  we  had  of  the  elephants,  &c.,  for  they  are  dug  up 
in  multitudes  in  the  very  same  places  where  the  horns  and  tusks 
are  found,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  British  and  other  Museums. 

11.  These  earliest  tools  were  naturally  made  of  stones,  bones,  or 
horns.     Men  had  not  yet,  nor  for  a  very  long  time  after,  the  idea 

of  working  in  metals.  They  picked  up  a  stone,  and 
'^Jr**     as  well  as  they  could,  shaped  it  to  a  point,  or  a  cutting 

edge ;  it  could  then  be  used  as  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  an 
awl,  or  an  arrow-head.  They  used  it,  no  doubt,  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  especially  for  killing  animals  and  cutting  up  the  flesh. 
But  they  could  also  make  a  peaceable  tool,  such  as  we  use  now 
— ^namely,  a  needle.  Their  needles  were  made  of  the  bone  of 
reindeer  or  horses,  carefiilly  smoothed  and  rounded  on  frag- 
ments of  sandstone,  and  the  eyes  neatly  pierced  with  a  sharp 
stone  awl.  As  they  had  no  thread,  and  knew  nothing  about 
spinning  or  weaving,  they  most  likely  wore  clothes  of  skin,  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  threaded  their  needles  for  sewing  them 
with  the  tendons  of  reindeer.  Probably  they  used  tendons 
also  for  bow-strings. 

12.  Another  thing  these  savage  men  could  do  was  to  make  a 
fire ;  for  in  the  caves  whei'e  they  lived  their  old  hearths  have 
been  discovered,  and  great  quantities  of  charcoal  Most  likely  they 
roasted  their  meat,  for  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  make  pots  or 
saucepans.  Nor  had  they  learned  to  make  houses ;  at  least,  all 
we  can  find  out  about  their  dwellings  is,  that  they  lived  in 
caves  when  they  could  find  them.  As  the  hyaenas,  lions,  and 
bears  also  liked  the  caves,  we  may  be  sure  there  were  many 
fights  who  should  get  possession  of  them,  and  sometimes  the  men 
conquered,  and  sometimes  the  wild  beasts.  Thoy  had  not  yet 
learned  to  till  the  ground,  but  lived,  as  the  lowest  savages 
always  do,  only  by  himting  and  fishing.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  domestic  animal,  not  even  a  dog. 

13.  But  though  so  savage,  they  were  fond  of  ornaments  1  The 
skeleton  of  one  of  these  men  has  been  found  (though  not  in 
England)  with  bracelets  of  sea-shells  round  the  arms  and  wrists, 
knees  and  ankles.  They  also  adorned  themselves  with  beads  of 
oozal  and  teeth  of  animals. 
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Stranger  still;  some  of  them  coold  draw,  or  as  vtq  should 
rather  say  "  engrave,"  or  incise  on  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory.  One 
of  those  ancient  artists  made  a  picture  of  an  elephant,  such  as 
lived  at  that  time,  (now  called  a  mammoth,)  which  had  a  long 
hairy  coat  and  mane.  As  no  such  elephants  exist  now  in  the 
world,  wo  should  have  thought  this  a  fancy  of  the  artist,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  discovery,  in  Siberia,  of  the  frozen  bodies  of 
some  of  the  very  same  animals,  which  had  been  buried  in  ice 
and  frozen  gravel  for  more  thousands  of  years  than  one  can  say, 
with  the  fur  and  hair  still  in  good  preservation* 

14.  The  people  who  lived  before  history  was  written,  and  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  but  from  what  they  left  behind  them, 
are  named  by  us  after  the  tools  they  used.  Those  just  described 
are  called  "palaeolithic,"  meaning  ''ancient  stone,"  because  their 
tools  were  principally  made  of  stone;  and  at  this  period  were 
very  different  from  those  of  the  next  set  of  people  we  know 
anything  about. 

15.  These  are  called  "  neolithic,"  meaning  "  new  stone."  They 
were  greatly  improved  in  many  ways  from  the  palaeolithic  men. 
For  one  thing,  they  could  make  their  tools  much 

better.  They  stiU  made  them  of  stones ;  but  they  ^5J|^^®"^ 
had  learned  to  shape  and  polish  them  beautifully,  so 
that  they  were  far  more  convenient  and  useful.  By  this  time  the 
great  wild  beasts  had  disappeared;  instead  of  lions  and  elephants^ 
we  find  with  the  polished  stone  implements  the  remains  of  dogs, 
pigs,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  Yery  likely  Britain  was  an  island 
by  this  time,  but  was  larger  than  it  is  now;  for  there  were  great 
forests  growing  where  there  is  now  sea.  On  many  parts  of  the 
coast  there  may  still  be  seen,  at  low  water,  the  relics  of  these 
forests,  stumps  of  large  trees,  &c.,  sunk  beneath  the  sea.  Most 
of  the  country  was  covered  with  rocks,  forest,  and  morass, 
which  afforded  shelter  to  elks,  bisons,  and  reindeer.  Eeindeer 
moss  is  still  to  be  found  growing  on  some  of  the  old  commons 
near  London ;  at  Keston,  for  instance. 

16.  The  neolithic  men  had  begun  to  be  more  civilized  in  their 
food.  They  seem  to  have  eaten  corn,  and  to  have  kept  tame 
animals,  instead  of  depending  only  on  the  chase. 

They  ate  beef,  pork,  and  hares,  also  goats,  horses,  and    ^^^IfT*' 
dogs.     Some  learned  men  believe  tliat  they  were 
cannibals,  and  ate  human  flesh  also,  but  I  do  not  think  this  can 
be  proved.     They  had  stone  implements  for  crushing  or  grinding 
com. 
They  had  also  learnt  two  other  great  arts,  tiio\ig)i  t\i^^  \^^\^ 
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still  very  rude :  the  making  of  potteiy,  and  spinning  and  weaving. 
Pieces  of  rough  pottery  are  often  found  in  their  caves,  and  some 
pieces  of  woven  stuff,  either  of  straw  or  of  flax,  and  also  stone 
spindle-whorls. 

17.  As  far  as  wo  can  judge,  though  they  sometimes  lived  in 
caves,  they  had  also  learned  to  make  a  rude  kind  of  house.  It 
was  most  likely  the  neolithic  men  who  raised  many  of  the  mounds 
or  tumuli,  of  which  there  are  great  numhers  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  are  generally  tomhs. 
Many  of  them  have  been  opened,  and  skeletons  found  in  them. 
Sometimes  they  contain  a  large,  hollow  chamber,  with  walls  of 
big,  rough  stones,  and  a  stone  passage  leading  to  it.  Within 
the  cluunber  may  be  found  a  number  of  skeletons,  sitting  or 
crouching  just  as  they  were  buried.  With  the  human  beings 
were  often  buried  the  things  which  in  life  they  valued  most ; 
with  warriors,  their  weapons ;  with  "  ladies,''  as  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock calls  them,  their  ornaments.  "  When  a  great  man  died,  ho 
was  placed  on  his  favourite  seat;  food  and  drink  were  set  before 
him ;  his  weapons  placed  by  his  side ;  his  house  was  closed — 
sometimes  to  be  oi)ened  again  when  his  wife  or  children  joined 
him."  So  it  seems  that  the  tumuli  may  have  been  sometimes 
the  real  houses  where  the  people  had  lived ;  and  sometimes  they 
were,  perhaps,  imitations  of  them.  Many  people  think  thc^ 
both  these  and  the  palseolithic  men  showed  a  belief  in  the  im^ 
mortality  of  the  soul  by  providing  their  dead  with  necessaries 
and  pleasures.  They  probably  thought  that  the  weapons,  food, 
&c.,  had  a  kind  of  spirit  also,  which  would  attend  the  spirit  of 
the  man  after  the  death  of  his  body. 

The  neolithic  men  were  rather  a  small  race — their  skeletons 
show  that  they  were  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height.  The 
implements  they  could  make  were,  among  others,  axes,  wedges, 
chiisels,  hammers,  poniards,  and  lance-heads.  They  could  also 
make  ornaments  of  gold. 

18.  After  tliis,  we  come  to  another  period,  where  another  great 
advance  is  discernible.      Men  had  by  this  time  learned  to  work 

in  metals.     If  you  will  think  over  all  the  implements 

vwiod      ^®  ^*^®  ^  common  use,  you  will  find  we  scarcely 

ever  use  anything  made  of  stone,  or  bone,  or  horn. 

Almost  all  our  tools  and  weapon^  are  of  metal — knives,  ploughs, 

spades,  swords,  guns,  needles,  &c.    It  was  a  vast  stop  forward  to 

have  found  out  how  to  work  metals.     Gold,  which  the  neolithic 

people  had  employed  for  ornaments,  13  soft  and  easy  to  work, 

^^■D^  of  very  litUe  use  either  for  shaipness  or  strength.    Our  tools 
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are,  of  conise,  principally  made  of  iron,  but  that  was  far  too  dif- 
ficult a  metal  to  begin  with.  Copper  seems  to  hare  been  the  first 
useful  metal  noticed  by  man.  Iron  is  hardly  ever  found,  except  in 
ore ;  but  copper  is  often  found  native,  and,  not  being  very  hard, 
it  can  be  beaten  into  shape.  Iron  is  difficult  to  cast,  but  copper 
iis  very  easy.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  soon  discovered 
that  eopper  is  more  serviceable  when  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tin.  It  is  then  called  bronze ;  and  bronze  is  the  com- 
monest metal  found  in  ancient  deposits.  Ko  implement  of 
pure  tin  has  ever  been  found,  and  hardly  any  of  pure  copper ; 
but  many  thousands  of  bronze  implements  have  been  found  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  various  parts  of  Europe ;  therefore  this 
period  19  called  the  bronze  period. 

19.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  people  who  made  the  bronze 
implements  were  the  descendants  of  the  neolithic  men,  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  they  were,  and  that  they  had 
^^adually  progressed.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  have  many 
of  their  descendants  among  us  still,  and  are  even  partly  of  thenr 
race  ourselves. 

20.  These  people  seem  to  have  quite  given  up  living  in  caves, 
and  had  learnt  to  build  houses.  We  do  not  know  much  about 
their  houses  from  anything  found  in  England,  but 

those  who  lived  in  Switzerland  made  curious  villages  imSj^^^at. 
in  the  lakes,  supported  on  strong  piles,  and  so  did 
those  who  lived  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  In  the  Swiss  lakes,  round 
about  the  remains  of  the  old  piles,  innumerable  relics  have  been 
found,  which  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  way  of  life  of  these 
people.     We  inay  even  see  the  very  food  they  used  to  eat 

21.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  com.  Bushels  of  grain  have  been 
found,  and  even  pieces  of  bread,  or,  rather,  unleavened  cakes 
about  an  inch  thick ;  wild  apples  and  pears,  sometimes  cut  in 
halves  or  quarters,  dried,  and  stored  up  for  winter  use ;  stones 
of  wild  plums,  seeds  of  raspberries  and  blackberries,  shells  of 
hazel  nuts.     They  had  also  domestic  animals. 

22.  They  could  certainly  weave  linen ;  for  many  remains  of 
linen  tissue  have  been  found  in  England  among  their  bronze  imple- 
ments in  some  of  the  tumuli  But  we  know  a  great  deal  about 
their  dress ;  for  in  Denmark  the  grave  and  coffin  of  a  chief  were 
opened,  and  his  whole  suit  of  clothes  was  found,  as  if  he  had 
been  buried  in  them.  The  body  was  very  much  changed ;  the 
bones  were  turned  into  a  kind  of  blue  powder ;  the  brain  was 
the  least  changed  of  all.  It  was  found  at  one  end  of  the  coffiii, 
covered  by  a  thick  wooUen  cap.    The  body  had  been  wra.^^^ 
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in  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  woollen  shirt,  two  shawls  with  long 
fringes,  leggings,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  coffin  were  some 
fragments  of  leather,  doubtless  the  remains  of  boots  or  shoes. 
We  must  own  he  had  a  very  comfortable  dress.  In  the  coiHn 
with  him  were  found  also  another  cap,  a  small  comb,  and  a 
knife,  packed  in  a  little  box,  and  by  his  side  a  bronze  sword 
in  a  wooden  sheath.  This  man  had  probably  died  late  in  the 
bronze  period,  for  most  generally  in  the  earlier  times  the  dead 
were  burned^  and  the  ashes  collected  in  an  urn. 

23.  As  to  the  implements  they  made,  the  commonest  are  called 
"celts,''  which  could  be  used  for  chisels,  hoes,  or  axes,  and 
which  were  cast  in  moulds  of  sand.  They  could  also  make  very 
beautiful  swords,  with  ornamental  handles;  daggers,  spears, 
arrows,  knives,  and  fish-hooks ;  and  pretty  bracelets,  brooches, 
hair-pins,  and  buttons;  for  they  had  by  no  means  out-grown  the 
love  of  ornaments. 

They  had  likewise  improved  very  much  in  making  pottery, 
and  in  decorating  their  jars  and  vases  with  different  patterns. 
But  they  did  not  yet  know  how  to  make  them  flat  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  stand  steady;  they  were  mostly  round,  and 
had  to  be  supported  on  rings  of  earthenware.  Many  of  the 
large  vases  seem  to  have  been  used  for  storing  nuts  and  other 
fruits  for  winter  use. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  were  the  people  who  built  Stone- 
henge,  that  mysterious  circle  of  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,  which 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  England ;  but 
this  is  not  quite  certain. 

24.  When  we  come  to  what  are  caUed  "historic  "  times,  we 
find  the  people  of  whom  we  read  had  left  off  using  stone  and 

bronze,  and  had  their  tools  and  weapons  made  of 
iron,  as  we  have  now.  As  iron  is  so  much  more 
difficult  to  work  than  bronze,  this  shows  that  men  must  have 
improved  greatly  in  skill ;  but  we  know  very  little  about  the 
way  they  first  took  to  it.  Only  it  is  believed  that  the  first  iron 
used  was  not  smelted  out  of  ore,  but  was  some  of  the  "  meteoric  " 
iron  which  sometimes  falls  from  the  sky,  and  which  is  almost 
pure  metal.  Some  of  the  oldest  names  for  iron  we  know  of — 
the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian — mean  the  "  starry  "  and  the  "  sky- 
stone,"  or  **  stone  of  heaven."  And  when  they  had  found  how 
keen,  how  hard,  how  precious  the  heavenly  metal  was,  they 
would  soon  think  it  worth  while  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  purify  that  which  they  found  mixed  up  with  baser  matters  on 
earth. 


II.]  THE  ROMANS. 


LECTURE  n.— THE  ROMANS. 

The  Romans— their  position  in  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  British  his- 
tory— their  armies,  navy^  colonies,  reUgion  and  morali^:  their  laws — 
treatment  of  subject  nations^-habits  and  amusements — ^tneir  daves. 

1.  When  we  come  to  "historic"  times,  that  is,  times  in  which 
people  observed  and  wrote  down  the  events  which  happened,  we 
do  not,  at  first,  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  did  so  about 
themselves.  But  other  and  quite  trustworthy  people  wrote  of 
them. 

2.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  used  to  be  joined  to  the  mainland  of  Europe,  though  long 
before  the  historic  period  that  had  ceased  to  be  the  case.  Still  there 
has  always  been  a  very  close  connection  between  our  isles  and 
the  Continent,  and  we  can  never  understand  the  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land without  knowing  something  also  about  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  first  people,  from  whose  writings  we  learn  some-  _^ 
thing  about  our  country  and  those  who  lived  in  it,  «>maii«. 
were  the  Romans,  who  were  for  several  hundred  years  the  most 
important  nation  in  the  world. 

3.  They  had  conquered  and  made  their  own  almost  all  the  great 
old  nations   of  which  we  know  anything,  except 

Assyria  and  Persia.  The  first  civilized  nation  of  "^ 
which  we  hear  is  Egypt,  which  we  read  of  as  great  and  powerful 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible ;  we  can  see  it  also  for  ourselves 
in  the  great  works  they  left  behind — their  pyramids,  temples, 
and  sculptures.  That  country  the  Romans  had  conquered. 
Travelling  eastward  we  come  to  Palestine;  from  which  we  have 
our  religion ;  our  belief  in  one  God,  and  our  Bible.  That  too  the 
Romans  had  conqnered.  We  all  know  from  the  New  Testament 
that  the  Jews  "had  no  king  but  Caesar."  Then  we  come  to 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  The  people  of  those  countries  were  the  first 
great  sailors  and  .merchants,  and  from  them  too  we  get  our  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Try  and  realize  that  wonderful  invention,  and 
what  we  should  be  without  it  To  think  of  writing  at  all, 
making  pictures  or  signs  for  words,  is  marvellous  enough;  but 
to  invent  an  alphabet  in  which  a  few  signs  could  be  uffiidA  \a 
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represent  all  the  thousands  of  words  wo  use,  seems  absolutely 
astonishing.  They  were  conquered.  Next  we  come  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  there  were  beautiful  cities,  such  as  Ephesus ;  full  of  art,  and 
with  an  old  history.  Conquered  too.  Soon  we  arrive  at  Greece, 
with  a  still  older  and  nobler  history;  all  full  of  heroes,  of  wonders, 
of  poets,  and  of  sages.  Though  we  must  not  linger  over  it  now, 
we  may  feel  sure  that,  next  to  our  religion,  we  have  learnt  more 
from  the  great  Greeks  than  from  any  other  people.  Conquered  too. 
Kow  we  come  to  Italy  itself,  the  lovely  land.  At  the  time  we  are 
speaking  o^  it  does  not  occur  to  our  minds  as  being  beautiful, 
but  as  being  strong ;  but  afterwards  it  became  the  home  of  paint- 
ing and  of  poetry.  Then  France,  or  Gkiul,  as  it  was  called,  and 
Spain,  which  had  not  yet  got  their  history,  but  had  a  famous  future 
before  them.  And  now  we  travel  round  again,  along  the  north 
of  Africa,  "  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,'*  which  the  Komans 
after  hard  fighting  had  mastered ;  and  we  see  that  their  do- 
minion bordered  the  whole  of  the  great  inland  or  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

4.  Now  what  sort  of  people  were  these  who  had  gone  forth  in 
this  way,  conquering  and  to  conquer  1 

We  cannot  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  were  great 
soldiers.  In  those  times  fighting  was  considered  a  much  better 
and  more  desirable  thing  than  it  is  now.  In  very  ancient  history 
we  find  a  state  of  perpetual  war;  a  state  in  which  a  man  could 
only  feel  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  lands  or  his  fiocksaslong 
as  he  had  strength  in  his  own  right  arm  to  defend  them.  It  waa 
not  thought  at  all  disgraceful,  but  very  honourable,  for  a  stronger 
man  to  surprise  and  take  them  for  himself.  The  people  of  one 
family  helped  and  beMended  one  another;  and  as  fiemiilies  increased 
in  number  they  gradually  grew  into  tribes,  which  hung  together 
and  supported  each  other;  and  the  successful  tribes,  again,  by 
degrees  grew  into  nations;  and  it  was  the  natural  state  of  things 
for  them  to  be  at  war  with  all  other  families,  or  tribes,  or 
nations. 

5.  The  Romans  had  begun  in  a  very  small  way,  by  building  a 
rough  little  village,  which  in  the  course  of  years  grew  into  &e 
stately  city  of  Home;  while  they  themselves  grew  into  the  great 
conquerors  and  masters  we  have  seen.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  750  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  time  when  Britain  first 
took  her  place  in  written  history.  Some  of  the  wiser  of  them 
had  now  begun  to  think  it  time  to  stop  in  the  career  of  conquest^ 
ihoi^h  they  did  add  some  other  provinces  afterwards. 
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6.  Of  course  they  wanted  huge  armies  to  win  and  defend  all 
this ;  and  their  ann  j  was  looked  on  as  more  important    _-    athit 
than  anything  else.     The  officers,  as  with  us,  were  ^' 

gentlemen ;  the  common  soldiers  were  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
recruited  in  all,  even  the  most  distant,  provinces;  but  they  liked 
better  to  take  them  from  the  north  than  from  the  south,  because 
they  were  braver  and  stronger.  It  was  considered  a  great  hon- 
our to  be  a  soldier;  much  more  honourable  than  to  be  a  mechanic 
or  a  peasant.  Every  soldier  took  a  most  solemn  oath,  which 
was  called  a  "sacrament;"  so  solemn  was  it  that  Christians 
have  taken  that  name  for  the  sacred  ceremonies  in  which  they 
pledge  themselves  to  follow  Christ.  The  soldier  swore  never  to 
desert  his  standard,  to  submit  his  own  wUl  to  the  command  of 
his  leader,  and  to  sacrlfico  lus  life  for  the  empire.  The  standard 
was  a  golden  eagle,  which  was  worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  it  was 
thought  impious  as  well  as  disgraceful  to  desert  the  eagles.  The 
soldiers  were  well  paid,  but  very  strictly  disciplined.  They 
were,  if  not  at  war,  constantly  exercised,  and  in  exercising  their 
arms  were  twice  as  heavy  as  the  real  ones.  They  were  taught, 
to  march,  run,  leap,  and  swim ;  and  thus  became  very  hardy 
and  active.  Their  generals  would  not  only  look  on,  but  take 
part  in  the  exercise  themselves. 

7.  The  whole  army  was  divided  into  legions,  each  of  which, 
was  like  a  little  army,  complete  in  itself,  and  comprising  all  sorts 
of  soldiers.  There  were  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers,  with  their 
helmets,  breastplates,  greaves,  shields,  spears,  and  two-edged 
swords.  Each  legion  had  also  a  band  of  cavalry,  with  lighter 
arma  There  were  men  from  the  conquered  provinces,  who  had 
not  been  trained  and  drilled  like  the  regular  soldiers,  but  who 
fought  in  their  own  fashion,  under  Eoman  officers,  and  who 
were  called  auxiliaries.  The  legion,  also,  h^d  its  own  artillery ; 
of  course  not  cannon,  but  battering-rams,  and  machines  for 
discharging  great  stones,  which  were  used  in  sieges  before 
gunpowder  was  invented.  There  were  perhaps  12,500  men  to, 
make  up  a  legion,  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  Home  she  possessed 
thirty  of  these  mighty  forces.  They  were  encamped  ^ong  the 
banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Ehine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  the  other  borders  of  the  empire,  to  keep  off 
the  barbarians  who  were  swarming  outside. 

8.  They  were  not  very  great  on  the  sea,  and  their  navy  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  their  army.     The  Mediterranean 

was  the  only  sea  they  wished  to  command,  and  they        *    *^' , 
seldom  thought  of  venturing  outside  the  narrow  straits  whkli  \fidv 
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to  tho  great  ocean  beyond.  They  believed  that  their  divine  hero, 
Hercules,  had  been  through  those  straits  in  performing  some  of  his 
great  deeds,  and  had  set  up  a  pillar  on  each  side  in  remembrance 
of  the  feat ;  and  though  they  were  really  frightened  by  the  sea, 
they  tried  to  lay  their  fears  on  the  ground  of  religion.  For 
one  man,  Drusu3,  did  try  to  make  some  way  beyond  the 
"pillars,"  and  to  find  out  something  more  about  Hercules; 
"  but^"  says  one  of  their  wisest  historians,  Tacitus,  "  the  rough- 
ness of  the  ocean  withstood  him,  nor  would  suffer  discoveries  to 
be  made  about  itself  no  more  than  about  Hercules.  Thence- 
forward the  enterprise  was  dropped.  Nay,  more  pious  and 
reverential  it  seemed  to  believe  the  marvellous  feats  of  the 
gods  than  to  know  and  to  prove  them." 

9.  We  do  not  know  how  much  Tacitus  himself  believed  of  those 

marvellous  feats;  for  when  we  try  to  learn  about 
^^^®*^'  their  religion,  we  seem  to  find  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote  there  were  two  religions  prevailing :  one  for  the  common 
and  ignorant  people  and  the  women,  and  another  for  the  well- 
educated.  The  first  one  was,  by  this  time,  real  and  gross  idol- 
atry. ISoi  that  it  had  been  so  from  the  beginning ;  for  it  seems, 
in  the  earliest  times,  to  have  arisen  by  giving  names  to  natural 
things,  as  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  dawn,  and  the  wind ;  and  by 
degrees  forgetting  what  those  names  meant,  fancying  that  they 
were  the  names  of  real  people,  and  at  last  worshipping  them  as 
gods  and  goddesses.  The  principal  god  was  Jupiter.  That  name 
really  meant  **  the  Sky-Father,"  or  Father  in  Heaven ;  but  this 
first  beautiful  meaning  was  now  almost  lost,  and  many  of  the  tales 
told  of  Jupiter  were  very  degrading;  as  they  were  also  of  the 
crowds  of  other  gods  and  goddesses,  which  had  once  been  only 
thought  of  as  clouds,  or  dew,  or  breezes,  but  of  whom  they  now 
had  images  in  their  temples,  fashioned  like  men  and  women. 

10.  The  wiser  and  more  thoughtful  of  the  people  longed  for 
something  better  and  truer  than  this.  They  could  not  believe, 
and  would  not  believe,  tales  in  which  the  gods  are  much  worse 
than  good  men,  or,  indeed,  than  most  bad  men.  They  had  con 
quered  the  Jews  some  time  before  this,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  read  what  Tacitus  says  about  them.  He  speaks  of  them,  on 
the  whole,  with  great  contempt  and  disdain,  but  he  is  mucli 
struck  (for  he  mentions  it  several  times)  with  their  spiritiud 
religion.  '*  The  Jews  know  but  one  Deity,  to  bo  conceived  and 
adored  by  the  mind  only.  For  profane  and  unhallowed  they 
hold  all  such  as,  out  of  materials  mortal  and  perishing,  use  to 

£uihion  ihe^  goda  after  the  likeness  of  men ;  they  hold  that  the 
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Divine  Being,  eternal  and  supreme,  is  incapable  of  all  change, 
incapable  of  ever  ending/'  The  same  man  tells  us  that  the 
first  Roman  who  subdued  the  Jews,  ''exercising  the  rights  of 
a  conqueror,  entered  their  temple.  Thenceforward  it  was 
rumoured  about  that  within  it  he  had  found  no  images  of  the 
gods,  but  the  residence  of  the  Deity,  void  of  any." 

11.  Some  of  the  wiser  then  among  the  Eomans  longed  for  a 
religion  more  like  this,  and  one  which  they  could  believe; 
for  they  could  not  be  content  with  a  mere  dreary  unbelie£ 
They  wanted  something  spiritual,  and  they  wanted  a  pure 
morality.  Some  of  them  felt  and  wrote  as  nobly  as  Christians 
could.  One  of  them,  Epictetus,  who  lived  not  long  after  the 
time  I  am  describing,  and  who  had  a  very  unhappy  outward 
life,  wrote  these  beautiful  words : — "  I  will  say  unto  God, 
Did  I  ever  find  fault,  or  accuse  Thy  government  of  affairs  t 
I  was  sick,  because  Thou  wouldest;  others  also  have  been 
sick;  but  I  willingly.  I  was  poor,  because  Thou  wouldest; 
and  therefore  joyful  in  my  poverty.  I  never  was  in  authority, 
because  Thou  wouldest  not;  and  Thou  knowest  that,  there- 
fore, I  never  desired  authority.  Did  I  ever  appear  before 
Thee  with  a  sad  and  dejected  countenance,  as  one  who  had 
suffered  a  repulse,  or  been  disappointed  of  his  hopes  ]  Behold, 
I  am  ready  to  obey  whatever  Thou  shalt  enjoin.  If  it  be  to 
quit  the  stage,  I  go.  Bat,  before  I  leave  the  world,  I  render  to 
Thee  my  most  humble  thanks  that  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
admit  me  into  this  theatre,  to  be  an  admirer  and  spectator  of 
Thy  works." 

12.  Many  others,  however,  were  mere  infidels.  But  even  the 
philosophers  generally  conformed  outwardly  to  the  religion  of  the 
people.     They  were  very  tolerant  of  other  religions, 

and  never  interfered  with  that  of  the  people  they  ^  •»««». 
conquered,  unless  it  prevented  them  from  obeying  the  laws  and 
living  orderly  lives.  In  fact,  they  were  quite  ready  to  adopt  and 
believe  in  the  gods  of  other  nations  as  well  as  their  own.  No 
doubt  this,  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  religion,  prepared 
the  way  for  their  accepting  Christianity.  We  know  there  were 
a  great  many  Christians  in  Eome  even  in  St.  Paul's  time,  and 
that  that  religion,  in  spite  of  persecutions,  finally  took  entire 
possession  of  the  Eoman  world. 

13.  The  Romans  were  the  wisest  and  best  makers  of  laws  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Indeed,  all  modem  Europe  has 

Icamt  more  or  less  from  them,  and  many  nations  are 

4il}  ^oye^med  almost  (Entirely  by  the  Roman  law ,  thoi>g)i\T>n^w\&^ 
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I  believe,  less  than  any.  They  ruled  the  people  they  conquered 
by  the  same  laws.  We  can  see  in  the  New  Testament  how  in 
general  the  Eoman  govemors  were  on  the  side  of  justice  against 
the  tjrrannous  bigotry  of  the  Jews.  Pontius  Pilate  would  have 
liked  to  save  Christ ;  he  knew  that  He  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  death,  and  it  was  only  because  he  was  such  a  coward  that  he 
gave  way.  And  the  various  Eoman  govemors  and  officers  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  Acts  were,  on  the  whole,  far  more  just  and  fair  than 
anybody  else.  "  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans,"  said  Festus, 
^  to  deliver  any  man  to  die  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have 
the  accusers  faice  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crimes  laid  against  him."  And  we  remember  how 
when  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  saw  the  chief  captain  and  the  Eoman 
soldiers  "  they  left  beating  of  Paul." 

14.  To  be  a  Eoman  citizen  was  a  great  honour  and  privilege.  In 
our  days,  to  be  a  citizen,  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, is  considered  a  great  distinction,  and  is  given  in  special  cases 
to  those  who  have  done  some  great  thing.  The  Eomans  were  very 
liberal  in  granting  this  favour.  First,  they  gave  it  to  all  the  free- 
men of  Eome ;  then  to  all  the  dwellers  in  the  province  of  Latium, 
in  which  Eome  stood;  then  to  all  Italy.  Afterwards  it  was 
given  to  many  people  and  cities  in  conquered  provinces.  St 
Paul,  "  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  was  a  Eoman  too.  (Acts  xvi. 
87.) 

1 5.  The  Eomans  were  in  one  thing  very  like  the  English.    They 

had  great  skill  and  aptitude  for  colonizing.  Some 
Coloniei.  people  have  the  power  of  taking  root  in  other  lands 
and  making  a  home  there,  taking  their  language,  customs,  and 
religion  with  them.  In  modem  days  no  people  can  do  this  like 
the  English.  In  old  days  the  Greeks  did  it,  and  after  them 
the  Eomans.  It  was  for  the  interests  of  the  colonists  to  live  in 
fidendship  with  the  natives ;  they  were  farmers  and  merchants, 
and  so  gained  a  great  influence  for  their  nation,  besides  what  was 
acquired  by  fighting  and  conquering.  In  after  times  they  had 
nine  colonies  in  Britain,  some  of  which  are  large  cities  now,  as 
London,  Bath,  Chester,  and  Lincoln,  &c.  By  degrees  the  con- 
quered and  civilized  people  of  the  provinces  were  promoted  to 
honour  and  trast ;  they  were  not  only  allowed  to  bo  citizens,  but 
to  command  legions,  and  to  have  seats  in  the  senate  (or  House  of 
Parliament  of  Eome).  Afterwards  some  of  them  even  rose  to  be 
emperors;  but  at  this  period  there  were  no  emperors;  the 
government  had  been  republican  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
/coagaered  proYmcQS  also  learnt  to  speak  Latin,  like  their  con- 
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qaerors.  In  some  of  these  countries  the  language  is  still  a 
modified  Latin,  as  in  Italy,  Fiance,  Spain,  Portu^  and  some 
others.  All  these  languages  are  called  Romance,  because  they  all 
came  from  the  Bomans. 

16.  Their  language  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  one,  and  they  have 
left  us  many  noble  books  of  history,  poetry,  geography,  and  phi- 
losophy. So  we  see  that  the  weli-eduoated  among  them  cared  for 
much  the  same  sort  of  things  that  we  do.  They  were  fond  of 
fine  buildings,   too,   stately  churches  or  temples, 

arches,  theatres,  &c.     Their  houses  were  very  hand-  '^JS^* 
some,  and  ornamented  with  pictures  and  statues. 
Some  of  them,  though  not  the  finest,  were  buried  under  the 
ashes  of  Vesuvius,  and  kept  in  beautiful  preservation  for  1800 
years,  with  the  paintings  still  on  the  walls.    There  is  a  very  good 
copy  or  model  of  one  of  them  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

17.  They  were  even  fonder  of  clean  water  than  we  are,  and 
spent  immense  sums  of  money  in  bringing  it  to  their  towns  and 
making  delightful  baths.  They  were  like  us,  again,  in  another 
way — ^they  were  great  travellers.  We  make  railroads;  they 
made  roads.  Some  of  those  they  made  are  still  existing;  for^ 
in  general,  whatever  work  they  did  was  thorough  and  good ; 
we  have  some  of  them  even  in  our  own  country. 

18.  The  ladies  (like  all  other  ladies  in  the  world,  I  suppose) 
were  fond  of  fine  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  the  Senate  or  Parlia- 
ment tried  to  put  some  stop  to  their  extravagance.  They  wore 
silk  dresses  when  they  could  get  them;  but  a  pound's  weight  of 
silk  in  those  days  was  worth  a  pound's  weight  of  gold.  It  was 
considered  an  ornament  to  a  lady  to  wear  silk,  but  a  disgrace  to 
a  man.  Pearls  and  diamonds  they  also  sought  after ;  indeed,  it 
was  partly  to  look  after  pearls  that  they  came  to  Britain,  though, 
it  seems,  they  did  not  &id  any  worth  having.  They  got  them 
from  Cape  Gomorin,  as  we  do. 

19.  The  Bomans,  from  being  such  great  travellers  and  colo- 
nists, became  acquainted  with  many  fruits  and  herbs  which  did 
not  grow  naturally  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
these  they  brought  home  and  planted  in  their  gardens  and 
orchards.  It  was  they  who  first  planted  in  Europe  apricots, 
peaches,  and  oranges.  They  also  planted  vines  in  many  places 
where  tiiey  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  but  where  they  still 
flourish  and  produce  some  of  our  best  wine,  as  in  Burgundy. 
They  studied  too  how  to  feed  cattle  better,  and  brought  different 
sorts  of  grasses  and  other  herbs  from  foreign  parts,  such  as  luzem, 
which  we  use  now. 
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20.  Now  so  far  I  have  described  a  brave,  honourable,  and  on 
the  whole  a  just  nation  (allowing  for  the  universal  feeling  about 
tMxr  at  that  time),  and  which  really  did  great  good  in  the  world; 
but  there  were  some  things  about  them  which  were  very  terrible, 
and  wrought  great  harm  and  miseiy. 

21.  The  first  is,  that  they  had  immense  numbers  of  davei. 
These  clever,  rich,  and  elegant  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  waited 

on  by  innumerable  slaves.  We  must  remember  that 
^^^  in  the  old  and  warlike  times,  with  which  most  his- 
tories begin,  if  the  conquerors  did  not  kill  the  conquered  they 
always  made  slaves  of  them ;  that  was  sometimes  from  mercy 
and  pity,  and  sometimes  for  convenience.  So  that  in  all  old 
histories,  in  our  own  too,  we  shall  find  there  was  a  laige  class 
of  slaves.  We  think  very  little  of  them;  but  we  ought,  in 
comparing  old  times  with  ours  (which  we  often  do,  to  tlie  dis- 
paragement of  our  own),  to  remember  this  poor  dumb  class, 
who  toiled  and  suffered  to  give  leisure  and  ease  to  their  masters, 
of  whose  grand  deeds  and  thoughts  we  love  to  read. 

22.  A  slave  could  be  bought  for  about  three  shillings,  when 
an  ox  cost  tenpence;  and  what  with  buying  and  conquering, 
and  the  slaves  themselves  multipljdng,  the  Eomans  hod  at  this 
time  a  vast  number  of  them ;  one  single  family  possessed  400. 
Among  these,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  us,  there  were  some 
very  well-educated  and  superior  people.  Some  were  doctors, 
some  were  tutors  to  the  children,  some  were  artists.  Most 
likely  this  class  of  slaves  were  generally  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  respect,  but  the  lower  ones  were  often  used  very 
cruelly.  When  they  got  old  and  useless  the  masters  used  con- 
stantly to  put  them  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  leave  them  to 
perish.  The  ladies  would  sometimes  tear  their  faces,  or  pierce 
their  fiesh  with  the  long  pins  of  their  brooches.  One  slave  was 
crucified  for  killing  and  eating  a  favourite  tame  bird.  If  a 
master  was  murdered  there  was  a  law  that  all  the  slaves  in  the 
house,  unless  in  chains  or  quite  helpless  through  illness,  should 
be  put  to  death.  Still  we  must  hope  that  those  great  cruelties 
were  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  We  all  remember  the 
"centurion's  servant  (or  slave)  who  was  dear  to  him;"  but 
where  such  things  were  even  possible,  we  are  sure  that  they 
must  have  been  a  very  oppressed  and  down-trodden  race. 

The  philosophers  took  the  part  of  the  slaves;  and  still  more 
so,  in  after  times,  did  Christianity,  which  taught  that  "  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free/'  and  that  all  men  have  a  Master  in 
lieavcn. 
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23.  Ab  for  the  amusements  of  the  Eomans,  it  is  almost 
incredible  how  horrible  they  were.  One  of  their  great  delights 
was  to  see  wild  beasts  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 

They  would  have  bears  and  bulls;  but  also  ele-      ***"** 
phants,  tigers,  giraffes,  even  crocodiles  and  serpents.     Three  or 
four  hundred  bears  might  be  killed  in  a  single  day;  or  they 
would  have  400  tigers  lighting  with  bulls  and  elephants.     On 
one  very  great  occasion  no  less  than  5000  animals  perished. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  brutalizing  all  these  ferocious  si^tB 
must  have  been,  but  there  were  others  still  worse  than  these. 
Sometimes  they  would  have  men,  poor  slaves,  brought  from 
foreign  lands  to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts.  They  would  dress 
criminals  in  the  skins  of  animals,  and  throw  them  to  bulls, 
which  were  maddened  by  red-hot  irons.  Even  women  would 
sometimes  fight,  and  one  is  said  to  have  killed  a  lion.  Some  of 
the  great  theatres  where  these  dreadful  **  games  "  took  place  are 
still  existing.  There  may  be  seen  the  places  where  the  grand 
people  sate,  enjoying  the  sight ;  and  the  seats  rising  up  behind 
them  where  the  common  people  sate,  enjoying  it  too  ;  and  down 
below  the  dens  where  the  poor  beasts,  and  the  cells  where  the 
poor  slaves  were  kept.  The  largest  of  these  theatres  is  called 
the  Coliseum,  at  Home,  and  would  hold  more  than  80,000  people. 

24.  At  other  times,  instead  of  wild  beasts,  they  would  have 
men  fighting  with  one  another.  Those  men  were  called  "  Gladi- 
ators "  or  "  Swordsmen."  There  wore  many  thousands  of  them, 
who  were  trained  very  carefully  to  kill  one  another  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  lookers-on.  Lord  Byrou  wrote  these  tender  and 
indignant  lines  about  a  djdng  gladiator,  which  fill  our  hearts 
with  a  pity  the  Romans  never  felt. 

"  I  see  before  roe  the  Gladiator  lie  ; 

He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 

And  his  droop' d  head  sinks  graduaUy  low — 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by  one, 

I.ikc  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  ^onc ; 
Ere  ceased  the  inhaman  shout  which  hailM  the  wretch  who  won« 

'*  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  rcck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  youn^  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — ho,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Eomiu  Itoliday  !" 
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'  26.  If  it  makes  us  shudder  to  hear  of  those  dreadful  and 
piteous  scenes,  what  can  have  heen  the  effect  on  those  who 
looked  at  them;  those  who  sate  safe  on  their  raised  seats, 
shouting  with  delight,  while  the  poor  victims  wore  struggling 
and  sinking  for  their  amusement  9  How  it  must  have  hardened 
their  hearts  and  killed  their  sjrmpathy  1  And  how  wise  is 
Solomon's  counsel :  ''  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  1  for  thou  dost  not  enquire 
wisely  concerning  this." 
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LECTUR?  III.-THB  BRITONS. 

The  ancient  Britons— their  kngfua^  religion,  edneailon,  commetee,  and 
arts — ^their  relations  on  the  Continent — their  connection  with  the  great 
Aiyan  family— ^eir  descendants  in  the  present  day. 

1.  It  was  about  fifty-five  years  befpro  the  birth  of  Christ  that 
Tjolius  Csesar,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Eoman  generals,  was 
in  France,  or  Ganl,  as  it  was  then  called,  with  an 
ai?Qj.    He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the     ?-5i?V 
Bomans ;  not  only  a  victorious  soldier,  but  also  in     cmu^.  -  ,- 
other  ways  a  wonderful  man.     Some  time  afterwards 
hie  was  killed  in  Bome,  as  we  may  read  in  Shakespeare's  play ; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now.     What  most  concerns 
us  is  that  he  himself  wrote  long  and  very  interesting  histories  of 
his  own  wars,  of  which  we  will  read  some  extracts.    You  Will 
observe  he  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person;  so  lio 
does  generally  in  Shakespeare's  play. 

2.  The  people  of  Gaul,  though  conquered,  were  not  very  sub^ 
missive,  and  often  gave  the  Romans  trouble.  Wlicn  they  were 
rebelling  they  used  to  get  help  from  some  neighbours, 

who  were  even  fiercer  and  more  turbulent  than  them-  BritiSL 
selves.  These  neighbours  came  from  over  the  sea ; 
but  in  some  parts  the  strip  of  sea  was  so  narrow  that  the  Ilomanc( 
could  look  across  from  Gaul  to  the  land  opposite,  from  whcnco 
they  came,  as  we  can  now  look  from  Calais  to  Dover.  Now 
these  Bomans,  being  great  fighters,  great  travellers,  very  fond  of 
geography,  and  very  fond  of  exploring,  must  have  found  it  a 
great  temptation  to  see  that  land  dimly  in  the  distance. .  Waai 
i^  an  island  1  was  it  part  of  the  Continent  1  who  lived  there.f 
^hat  grew  there?  At  any  rate  these  troublesome  barbarians 
must  ba  put  down. 

3,  Be&re  this  time  there  had  been  sometimes  merchants 
epming  an^d  going. . ,  There  was  one  thing  to  be  got  in  iBritaili 
which  was  ve)cy.  rare,  everywhere  else,  and,  indeed,  is  so  still- 
tin.  Nearly  all  the  tin  iix  Europe  until  quite  lately  came  from 
Cornwall  and  Uie  isles  of  SciUy,  though  a  great  deal  is  now  brought 
from.  Banca^  in  India.    It  is  almost  certain  that  the  **  bronze  .^ 
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people,  who  lived  not  only  in  England,  but  also  were  scattered 
over  groat  part  of  Europe,  got  the  tin  to  mix  with  their  copper 
from  ComwalL  Most  probably,  also,  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
the  great  traders  of  old,  knew  something  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain,  for  though  the  Komans  were  afraid  of  passing  the 
"  pillars  of  Hercules,"  the  Phoenicians  had  founded  a  colony  at 
Cadiz,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and,  as  they  were 
good  sailors,  those  colonists  might  easily  have  found  their  way 
to  ComwalL 

4.  But  by  this  time  the  trade  in  tin,  and  perhaps  in  skins 
also^  was  carried  on  between  the  ports  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
What  sort  of  people  were  living  here  at  this,  which  we  may  call 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  period,  though  not  yet  of  the 
history  of  England ) 

5.  The  last  people  we  heard  of  were  those  who  made  bronxe 
implements.  The  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  now  learnt  to  use 
Th  Sritima    ^^°'     ThBit  is  far  more  difficult  to  work  than  copper 

*  '  and  tin;    so   they  must  have  improved  greatly  in 

skill,  or  they  must  liave  been  another  race  of  people.  We  will 
leave  that  question  for  the  present,  and  find  out  what  we  can  of 
the  people,  the  Britons  themselves. 

6.  We  learn  this  not  from  any  writings  of  their  own,  but 
from  what  the  Romans  tell  us.  They,  it  would  seem,  took  as 
much  interest  in  the  matter  as  we  do  in  Fi-ji,  or  any  of  the 
remote  islands  and  countries  we  have  annexed.  Just  as  Captain 
Cook  wrote  accounts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  so  did  the  Eomans 
about  Britannia.  And,  as  we  have  several  of  their  books,  or 
parts  of  them,  remaining,  we,  at  least,  know  what  they  can 
tell  us. 

7.  We  soon  find  out  that  the  people  were  very  brave,  fierce, 
and  quarrelsome ;  though  Julius  Caesar  says  that  those  who  lived 

D  iiinM.  ^^  Kent  were  the  most  civilized.  As  they  were  the 
weuingt.  jjQ^pgg|.  ^  France,  they  had  perhaps  learnt  politeness 
from  the  French.  He  tells  us  that  the  island  was  well  peopled, 
and  full  of  houses,  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Gauls.  We 
learn  from  another  Koman,  Strabo,  what  sort  of  houses  the 
Gauls  had.  They  were  constructed  of  poles  and  wattled  or 
liurdle-work ;  round,  and  with  lofty,  tapering,  and  pointed  roofs. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  windows  or  chimneys,  and 
must  have  looked  mther  like  huge  bee-hives.  A  very  delightful 
old  English  writer,  Fuller,  who  tells  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  our  island,  describes  the  difference  between  a  common  house 
snd  a  j>alace.     The  '*  palace,"  though  also  built  of  hurdle-work, 
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was  white,  ''because  the  rods  whereof  It  was  made  were  un- 
barked,  having  the  rind  stripped  off,  which  was  then  counted 
gfty  and  glorious." 

8.  CoBsar  talks  about  villages  and  towns,  but  he  says  their 
touma  were  not  much  like  ours.  ''  What  they  call  a  town  is  a 
tract  of  woody  country,  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  high  bank,  and 
a  ditch,  for  the  security  of  themselves  and  their  cattle  against 
the  incursions  of  enemies." 

9.  The  more  civilized  people,  in  the  south,  understood  some- 
thing about  agriculture,  manuring  the  land,  and  storing  up  com 
in  underground  granaries.  None  of  the  Britons  would       -^ 
eat  hares,  fowls,  or  geese ;  but  there  were  plenty  of 

cattle  all  over  the  country,  though  at  this  time  there  were  neither 
donkeys,  cats,  nor  rats.  The  inland  and  more  ignorant  people 
never  sowed  their  land  or  grew  any  com,  but  lived  by  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  by  hunting.  They  wore  coats  of  skins, 
and  had  their  own  skins  painted  blue  with  the  juice  of  a  plant 
This,  Caesar  says,  **  makes  them  look  dreadful  in  battle." 

10.  However,  they  were  not  mere  savages,  as  they  could  work 
in  iron,  could  make  wheeled  carriages,  and  were,  in  particular, 
very  clever  at  basket-work.     They  could  even  make      j^*. 
boats  of  wicker,  covered  with  the  skins  of  animals, 

and  very  good  wooden  boats  also.  A  great  many  ancient  boats 
and  canoes  have  been  dug  up  in  different  places,  especially  at 
Glasgow.  Some  of  them  were  formed  of  a  single  oak  stem, 
hollowed  out  by  blunt  tools,  probably  stone  axes,  aided  by  the 
action  of  fire.  Some  were  cut  beautifully  smooth,  and  must 
have  been  made  with  tools  of  some  metaL  The  firat  of  these, 
modt  likely,  belonged  to  the  stone  period,  and  the  next  to  the 
bronze.  Then  there  was  one  regularly  built  of  planks,  with  ribs, 
and  with  prow  and  stern  like  ours.  This  was  probably  of  the 
iron  or  British  age;  it  had  been  partly  fastened  with  metal 
nails,  but,  as  these  had  quite  disappeared,  we  do  not  know  if 
they  were  bronze  or  iron.  It  must  have  been  very  interesting 
to  the  excavators  to  see  the  improvement  the  boat-builders  had 
made  as  time  went  on. 

11.  Besides  the  domestic  animals,  there  were  a  great  many 
wild  ones,  which  have  now  quite  passed  away  from'our  islands ; 
as  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 

beaver  (the  town  of  Beverley  is  named  from  the  ^wntar  * 
beavers  which  used  to  live  there).     All  these  still 
live  wild  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  less  than  200 
years  since  the  last  wolf  was  killed  in  Scotland. 
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12.  Lnagine  this  country  as  it  was  then,  compared  with 
what  It  is  now.  Sren  in  the  most  quiet  and  remote  parts 
now  there  are  peaceful  fields  with  com  or  grass,  and  bordered 
with  hedges ;  there  are  firm  roads,  safe  foot-paths  with  gates  or 
stiles ;  churches,  schools,  pleasant  houses  and  cottages,  with  their 
gardens  and  orchards.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  not  even  yet 
what  th^  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  ''  palaces "  indeed  to  those 
damp  and  dark  wattled  huts  standing  in  the  midst  of  wild  forests 
and  marshes,  undrained,  and  full  of  fierce,  wild  creatures. 

13.  What  had  they  to  take  the  place  of  our  churches  and 
schools  1    The  same  Roman  general,  Julius  Cssar,  tells  us  about 

^^^       their  religion.     He  had  been  a  great  deal  in  Gaul, 

^^^'^^    and  says  that  the  people  there  had  the  same  religion 

as  the  Britons ;  but  Britannia  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  holy 

place,  and  those  who  wished  to  learn  the  religion  most  perfectly 

trayelled  there  for  instruction. 

14.  This  religion  was  sometimes  called  Druidism,  and  the 

})rie8ts  were  Druids,  who,  besides  attending  to  sacred  affiiirs,  were 
udges  of  the  people,  and  had  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
children.  Csasar  says  they  worshipped  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  the 
other  gods  of  the  Romans,  but  they  certainly  did  not  bear  those 
names.  He  does  not  say  much  about  images,  but  they  must 
have  had  a  great  many,  for  one  of  themselves,  Gildas,  writing 
some  hundreds  of  yeieurs  later,  after  they  had  long  been  Christians, 
says  that  '*  they  almost  surpassed  in  nimiber  those  of  Egypt," 
Mid  might  in  his  day  (a.d.  546)  ''be  still  seen  mouldering 
within  or  without  the  deserted  temples,  with  stiff  and  deformed 
features,  as  was  customary."  Julius  C»sar  goes  on  to  say  that 
ihey  thought  a  great  deal  of  human  sacrifices,  and  though  they 
chose  as  victims,  by  preference,  robbers  and  other  criminal,  yet, 
if  thete  were  none  of  these  to  be  had,  the  innocent  were  often 
-made  to  suffer.  He  says,  ''  Some  prepare  huge  images  of  osier- 
•twigs,  into  which  they  put  men  alive,  and,  setting  fire  to  them, 
those  within  expire  amidst  the  flames."  It  is  now  believed 
that  these  "images"  were  more  like  great  pictures  or  outlines 
drawn  on  the  ground,  with  osier  fences  around  them,  where  the 
victims  were  burnt. 

15.  They  had  a  great  reverence  for  some  natural  objects, 
especially  running  skeams,  trees,  and  serpents.  The  tree  they 
most  honoured  was  the  oak,  and,  still  more  than  the  oak,  the 
nustletoo  which  grew  on  it.  Though  mistletoe  often  grows  upon 
•apple  trees,  it  ia  very  uncommon  upon  oaks,  and  whenever  a 
j>lant  of  it  was  found  on  an  oak  tree  there  was  a  grand  ceremony. 
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A  flolamiL  piocedsion  was  formed,  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed, 
and  ihe  aacred  plant  cut  with  a  knife  of  gold.  It  was  considered 
tO'liavB  wonderful  and  mysterious  powers,  and  to  cure  diseases. 
P^riiaps  it  really  had  some  medical  effect,  for  it  has  been  used, 
er^  in.  modem  times,  as  good  for  epilepsy. 
./  16».Th$  Pruids  kept  a  good  part  of  their  religion  secret,  as 
too  saoced  for  the  common  people.  It  was  often  tiie  case  with  old 
leUgiosis  that  there  Wjere  certain  mysteries  belonging  to  them 
which  only  a  few  were  allowed  to  know.  Some  people  think 
tibaft  tiierq  were  Druidesses  as  well  as  Druids ;  but  if  there  were, 
thej  were  not  told  the  secret  doctrines ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
^bought  that  women  could  not  keep  a  secret.  Thus  the  Druids 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  magicians,  in  an  old  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  a  branch  of  their  language  (the  Irish),  the 
mi^oians  of  Egypt  are  called  the  ^  Druids  of  ^gypt,"  and  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  are  called  Druids  also. 

•  17.  Though  their  religion  was  in  parts  so  cruel,  and  in  parts 
BO  superstitious,  they  had  some  very  good  and  great  ideas.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  considered  that  this 
faith  ''  contributes  greatly  to  exalt  men's  courage  by  disarming 
death  of  its  terrors.''  They  studied  astronomy  and  ''  the  nature 
of  things,"  and  taught  their  pupils  a  great  deal  of  history  and 
poetry. 

18.  As  to  their  medicines,  besides  the  mistletoe  they  used 
other  herbs ;  but  they  mixed  up  with  the  real  use  of  the  plant 
a  great  many  magical  ideas.  There  were  most  minute  and 
imtastic  rules  about  the  gathering  of  these  plants.  The  person 
who  collected  them  was  sometimes  to  be  dressed  in  white,  or  to 
have  his  feet  bare ;  sometimes  he  must  use  his  right  hand,  and 
sometimes  his  left.  Sometimes  he  had  to  go  by  moonlight,  or 
when  some  particular  star  might  be  seen  in  the  sky ;  at  other 
times  he  might  go  in  the  sunshine.  Sometimes  he  would  have 
to  fast  before  he  might  venture  to  touch  them.  Some  of  these 
superstitions  have  gone  on  through  many  centuries  of  Christianity. 
Even  now  we  occasionally  hear  of  "  wise "  men  and  women  in 
the  country  working  marvellous  cures,  and  who  practise  some- 
thing very  like  them. 

19.  And  now  comes  the  question.  Who  were  these  people  1 
and  where  did  they  come  from  1 

To  answer  that,  we  have  to  go  back  a  long,  long  way ;  to  the 
very  beginnings  and  roots  of  history.     It  has  been  already  per- 
ceived that  by  history  I  do  not  moan  mere  stories 
of  fighting,  or  the  names  and  dates  of   kings  and     ^'^^' 
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queens,  but  the  history  which  tells  of  the  life  of  man;   the 
progress  he  has  made  in  religion,  in  thought,  in  literature,  or  the 
writing  of  wise  and  good  books ;  in  art,  or  in  beautiful  building, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music ;  and  in  wise  and  just  government, 
in  law  and  freedonu     Most  of  these  we  can  learn 
'^^•^^"*    best  from  the  history  of  certain  nations  in  Europe, 
^'      some  of  which  were  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture — 
Greece,  Eome,  France,  Germany,  and  England.     ^11  of  these 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  each  other ;   all  have  done 
much  in  helping  on  the  great  progress  of  himianity ;  some  in 
this  way,  and  some  in  that.     These  nations  belong  to  one  great 
family,  which  is  called  the  Aryan  family,  and  they  are  all  blood- 
relations  to  one  another. 

20.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  how  we  know  this.    It  is  their 
languages  which  teach  it     If  people  living  very  far  away  from 

one  another  talk  the  same  language,  we  feel  almost 
^"^^^**^'  sure  that  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  they,  or 
their  fathers,  all  belonged  to  each  other.  For  example,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  is  a  great  nation  which 
talks  English.  If  we  did  not  know  history  at  all,  we  could  not 
help  concluding,  from  that  alone,  either  that  we  came  from  the 
Americans,  or  the  Americans  from  us ;  or  else,  that  we  both 
descended  from  one  stock.  In  this  instance  wo  know  all  about 
it  from  books  of  history,  which  tell  us  that  the  forefathers  of 
the  Americans  were  Englishmen  who  settled  in  America  a  few 
hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  descendants  have,  of  course,  talked 
and  written  English  ever  since.  As  tlus  was  only  what,  in  history, 
we  call  a  short  time  ago,  the  American  English  is  almost  exactly 
like  ours,  though  a  few  little  differences  have  already  sprung  up  ; 
for  they  use  some  words  and  expressions  which  we  do  not,  and 
do  not  always  pronounce  their  words  quite  as  we  do ;  but  if  we 
had  been  entirely  separated  from  them  many  more  centuries  than 
we  have,  and  the  separation  had  taken  place  before  there  were 
written  or  printed  books,  the  differences  would  have  been  very 
much  greater.  Perhaps  we  might  not  have  even  been  able  to 
understand  each  other  if  we  attempted  to  talk  together,  but  wo 
should  still  have  had  a  great  number  of  words  alike.  Suppose 
they  had  such  words  as  father,  mother,  daughter,  brother,  sister, 
king,  to  have,  to  be,  to  build,  to  plough,  the  numbers  one,  two, 
three,  &c.,  like  ours,  should  we  not  feel  that  this  could  not  have 
happened  by  chance,  but  that  some  long  time  ago  our  fathers 
must  all  have  lived  together,  and  used  these  words  together) 

21.  Kow  it  is  a  most  curious  and  wonderful  fact  that  such 
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woids  as  iihese,  and  many  others,  do  really  belong  in  common  to 
aU  those  nations  before  mentioned,  and  even  to  other  nations 
▼Qiy  &r  away  from  ns  now,  the  Persian  and  the  Indian ;  though 
they  are  not  all  spelt  or  even  pronoimced  exactly  alike.  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  of  these  common  words  in  some  of  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe,  and  observe  how  much  they  resemble  each 
other. 


Exousn. 

Father 

Mother 

Daughter 

Night 

One 

Three 

Eight 


Latin. 

Greek. 

Pater 

Pater 

Mater 

Meter 

Thugater 

Noct- 

Nukt- 

Un(u8) 

En 

Tree 

Treis 

Oct(o) 

Okt(5) 

German. 

Fator 

Mutter 

Tochter 

Nacht 

Ein 

Drei 

Acht 


Some  of  our  common  words  are  very  oddly  spelt,  and  not  at  all 
accoidiDg  to  the  sound  when  they  are  spoken,  as  daughter,  eight, 
and  night.  But  in  German  and  Greek  the  letters  which  seem 
useless  in  English  are  really  sounded ;  and  in  the  oldest  of  all 
the  Aryan  languages,  an  Indian  one  called  Sanskrit,  these  words 
have  nearly  the  same  letters  in  them.  The  Sanskrit  word  for 
daughter,  which  is  thousands  of  years  old,  is  '^  duhitar,"  and  the 
Sanskrit  word  for  eight  is  "  aght." 

22.  These  are  only  a  few  specimens,  but  there  are  really  many 
more ;  in  fact,  there  is  quite  reason  enough  to  convince  learned 
men  that  all  these  nations,  many  of  thorn  living  so  far  apart, 
and  seeming  so  very  differeut  from  each  other,  must  have  grown 
from  one  stock  or  family,  which  is  called  the  Aryan  family.  The 
word  "  Aryan,*'  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  means  "  one  who 
ploughs  or  tills." 

23.  There  was  a  time  then,  long,  long  ago,  when  the  forefathers 
of  these  nations,  the  Indians  and  Persians,  Greeks,  Italians, 
Germans,  Slavs,  French,  and  English,  and  others,  were  all  one 
people,  speaking  one  language,  and  living  together  somewhere  in 
Central  Asia.  But  after  a  time  there  was  a  great 
separation.  One  after  another  they  parted  off — some  ^J^^i 
east,  some  west.     Some  went  to  India ;  some  came    ^^ 

to  Europe.  And  they  did  not  generally  come  into  uninhabited 
lands,  but  into  countries  where  there  were  people  already  living. 
These  they  either  destroyed  or  drove  into  the  farthest  corners  they 
could.     Those  who  went  to  India  pushed  the  old  inhabitants 
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down  southwards.  Those  who  came  into  Europe,  and  from  whom 
we  descend,  pushed  the  old  inhabitants  westwards. 
.  23.  It  appears  that  the  iirst  of  the  Aryans  who  came  into 
]^urope  were  a  tribe  or  race  called  Celts;  they  certainly 
Th  fiAita  ^^^  farther  west  than  any  of  the  others.  They 
*  '  settled  themselves  in  parts  of  Italy,  parts  of  Spain, 
in  France,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  These  were  the 
people  whom  the  Eomans  found  in  Britannia,  and  who  are  called 
the  Biitons ;  and  wo  know  that  they  were  an  Aryan  race  by 
their  langiiago.  There  are  plenty  of  people  living  still  who 
speak  the  same  language  (though  the  English  do  not),  viz.,  the 
Welsh,  the  Irish,  the  Highland  Scotch,  and  some  others. 

24.  These  Celts  found  in  Spain,  France,  and  Britain  other 
people  already  settled,  who  were  most  likely  the  bronze  or  the 
neolithic  people.     No  doubt  they  killed  most  of  them,  but  86mo 
are  believed  to  be  living  in  Europe  still,  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
}Si  the  north-west  corner  of  Spain  ;  and  their  language,  which  is 
not  ^  Aryan  language  at  all,  is  most  likely  the  same  old  lau- 
fpiage  which  the  makers  of  the  bronze  implements  spoke. 
;    25.  It  must  now  be  explained  why  it  is  supposed  that  some 
of  us  English  are  partly  descended  from  these  old  races.     It  is 
because  Uiere  are  two  typos  or  kinds  of  people  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  who  are  very  different  indeed 
fjrom  one  another  in  appearance.      One  tall,  large,  fair-com- 
J.        plexioned,  with  light  or  red  hair,  and  blue  -  or  grey 
raeet!^     eyes ;  the  other  short,  dark-complexioned,  with  dark 
hair,  and  dark  eyes.     They  are  so  imlike  each  other, 
tbat  if  we  were  not  quite  accustomed  to  them  we  should  almost 
be  obliged  to  think  they  belonged  to  different  nations.    Of  course 
now  we  have  all  sorts  of  connecting  links :  some  dark  people  are 
tall ;  some  fair  people  are  short;  but  if  we  went  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  and  noticed  the  people  bom  and  bred  there, 
vo  should  find  nearly  all  of  them  taU,  fair,  and  blue-eyed ;  while 
in  South  Wales  we  should  find  nearly  all  short,  wiry,  and  dark. 
The  Bomans  found  just  the  same  when  they  came  to  England. 
Tacitus  says  some  had  large  limbs  and  red  hair ;  some  had  tawny 
complexions  and  dark,  frizzly  hair.     Those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  say  that  the  Aryan  people — the  Celts — ^^vere  the  toll,  fair 
ones ;  and  the  bronze  or  neolithic  people,  whose  land  they  took, 
were  the   short,  dark  ones.      The  neolithic  men,  it  will   be 
remembered,  were  only  about  five  feet  five  inches  high,  as  is 
shown  by  their  skeletons ;  their  sword-handles,  too,  are  small. 
And  the  Basque  people  are  mostly  dark  and  small 
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26.  Evidently  in  Britain  the  Celts  so  thoroughly  conquered 
the  old  inhabitants^  that  though  they  did  not  destroy  them  all, 
they  quite  put  an  end  to  their  old  speech,  and  when  the  Komons 
came  they  found  no  language  spoken  except  different  varieties 
of  Celtic.  But  we  have  not  even  yet  arrived  at  the  people  whom 
we  must  call  our  real,  true  f orefaUiers.  They  were  far  away  from 
Britain  all  this  time. 
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LECTURE  IV.— THE  ROMANS  IN  BRITAIN. 

Julius  OflBsar  in  Gaul.    Invasion  of  Britain.  Agncola.  Progress  of  civiliza- 
tion.   Introduction  of  Christianity. 

1.  Before  the  time  when  Julius  Csosar  came  we  have  no  written 
history  of  Britain.  But,  a  very  long  time  after  he  went  away, 
people  began  to  make  up  a  history  of  the  Britons.  That,  we 
feel  sure,  could  not  be  a  true  one,  because  the  writers  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  had  happened,  or  the  names  and  exploits 
of  kings  who  had  lived  and  died  (if  they  ever  lived  at  all)  hun- 
dreds of  years  before.  There  may,  indeed,  have  been  traditions  ; 
that  is,  things  told  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  to  another,  from 
father  to  son ;  but  if  we  consider  how  stories  get  changed  in 
repeating,  even  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  we  shall  see  that 
we  cannot  put  any  faith  in  those  old  tales.  I  mention  them, 
partly,  because  King  Lear  and  his  daughters  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  times  they  describe ;  and  their  story  is  very  interest- 
log,  though  almost  certainly  it  is  not  true  as  history. 

2.  But  we  will  now  see  what  Julius  Caesar  himself  tells  us 

about  his  first  coming  to  Britain.     **  Though  but  a  small  part  of 

the  summer  now  remained,  for  in  those  regions,  Gaul, 

Th'somui  stretching  very  much  to  the  north,  the  winters  begin 

invasioa.  ^^^y>  Ccesar  nevertheless  resolved  to  pass  over  into 
Britain,  having  certain  intelligence  that  in  all  his  wars 
with  the  Gauls  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  had  ever  received 
assistance  from  thence.  He  indeed  foresaw  that  the  season  of  the 
year  would  not  permit  him  to  finish  the  war ;  yet  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  no  small  advantage  if  he  should  but  take  a  view  of 
the  island,  learn  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  aud  acquaint  himself 
with  the  coasts,  harbours,  and  landing-places,  to  all  which  the  Gauls 
were  perfect  strangers  ;  for  almost  none  but  merchants  resort  to 
that  island,  nor  have  even  they  any  knowledge  of  the  country, 
except  the  sea-coast,  and  the  parts  opposite  to  GauL  Having, 
therefore,  called  together  the  merchants  from  all  parts,  they  could 
neither  inform  him  of  the  largeness  of  the  island,  nor  what  or 
how  powerful  the  nations  were  that  inhabited  it,  nor  of  their 
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cQBtoms,  arts  of  war,  or  the  harbours  fit  to  receive  large  ships. 
For  these  reasons,  before  he  embarked  himself,  he  thought  proper 
to  send  C.  Volusenus  with  a  galley  to  get  some  knowledge  of  these 
things,  commanding  him  as  soon  as  he  had  informed  himself  in 
what  he  wanted  to  know  to  return  with  all  expedition.'* 

3.  When  Volusenus  returned,  giving  what  information  he 
could  (which  was  not  much,  for  he  had  been  afraid  to  leave  his 
ship,  or  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians),  Csesarmade 
all  preparations  for  the  crossing.  '*  He  weighed  anchor  about  one 
in  the  morning,  and  about  ten  o'clock  reached  the  coast  of 
Britain,  where  he  saw  all  the  cliffs"  (the  tall,  white  cliffs  of 
Dover)  "covered  with  the  enemy's  forces.  The  nature  of  the 
place  was  such  that,  the  sea  being  bounded  by  steep  mountainsy 
the  enemy  might  easily  latmch  their  javelins  on  us  from  above. 
Not  thinking  this,  therefore,  a  convenient  landing-place,"  he 
sailed  about  eight  miles  farther,  '*  stopping  over  against  a  plain 
and  open  shore.  But  the  barbarians,  perceiving  our  design,  sent 
their  cavalry  and  chariots  before,  which  they  frequently  make  use 
of  in  battle,  and  following  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  endea- 
voured to  oppose  our  landing ;  and  indeed  we  found  the  difficulty 
very  great  on  many  accounts,  for  our  ships,  being  large,  required 
a  great  depth  of  water;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  places,  and  had  their  hands  embarrassed, 
and  laden  with  a  weight  of  armour,  were  at  the  same  time  to  leap 
from  the  ships,  stand  breast-high  amidst  the  waves,  and  encounter 
the  enemy ;  while  they,  fighting  on  dry  ground,  or  advancing  only 
a  little  way  into  the  water,  having  the  free  use  of  all  their  Umbs, 
and  in  places  which  they  perfectly  knew,  could  boldly  cast  their 
darts  and  spur  on  their  horses,  wcU  inured  to  that  kind  of  service. 
All  these  circumstances  served  to  spread  a  terror  among  our 
men." 

4.  The  soldiers  seeming  to  hong  back,  and  "  demurring  to  leap 
into  the  sea,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  having  first 
invoked  the  gods  for  success,  cried  out  aloud,  *  Follow  me,  fellow- 
soldiers,  anless  you  will  betray  the  Eoman  eagle  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  discharge  my  duty  to 
Caesar  and  the  commonwealth.*  On  this  he  jumped  into  the  soa, 
and  advanced  with  the  eagle  against  the  enemy ;  whereat,  our 
men  exhorting  one  another  to  prevent  so  signal  a  disgmcc,  all 
that  wore  in  the  ship  followed  him ;  which  being  perceived  by 
those  in  the  nearest  vessels,  they  also  did  the  like,  and  boldly 
approached  the  enemy." 

5.  Thus  the  Romans  first  set  foot  on  British  ground,  from 
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vrbich.  they  did  not  finallj  go  away  for  nearly   500  years, 

MiRfliiltiM  *^^8^  ^®y  ^^  many  a  hard  fight  before  they  conld 
establish  themsehree  weie.  We  must  not  linger  over 
all  CsBsar  has  to  say  about  the  war  in  Britain,  bat  only  notice 
two  interesting  things.  One  is,  that  he  had  the  greatest  trouble 
with  his  ships,  for  the  storms  of  these  northern  seas  broke  so 
many  of  them  to  pieces ;  and  the  Roman  sailors  were  greatly 
po&sldd  by  the  tides,  for  they  were  most  accustomed  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  where  there  are  no  very  observable  tides. 
Ceesar  says, ''  That  very  night  it  happened  to  be  full  moon,  when 
the  tides  on  the  sea-coast  always  rise  highest — a  thing  at  that 
time  wJioHy  unknown  to  the  Bofnans"  The  other  interesting 
matter  is  about  the  war-chariots,  which  were  quite  new  to  the 
Soman  soldiers,  and  terrified  them  very  much.  '^  Their  way  of 
fighting  with  their  chariots  is  this :  first  they  drive  their  chariots 
on  all  sides,  and  throw  their  darts ;  insomuch  that  by  the  very 
terror  of  the  horses  and  noise  of  the  wheels  they  often  break  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  cavalry  they  quit  their  chariots,  and  fight  on  foot ; 
meantime  the  drivers  retire  a  little  from  the  combat,  and  place 
themselves  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  retreiat  of  their 
countrymen,  should  they  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus 
in  action  they  perform  the  part  both  of  nimble  horsemen  and 
stable  infimtry ;  and  by  continual  exercise  and  use  have  arrived 
at  that  expertness,  that  in  the  most  steep  and  difficult  places  they 
can  stop  their  horses  on  a  full  stretch,  turn  them  which  way  they 
please,  run  along  the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  throw  them- 
selves back  into  their  chariots  with  incredible  dexterity."  It  is 
often  said  that  these  chariots  had  sharp  cutting  scythes  fixed  on 
to  the  wheels  and  other  parts,  but  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain 
that  this  is  true,  as  Csesar  tells  us  nothing  about  them,  which  he 
would  most  likely  have  done  when  he  was  describing  them  so 
carefully. 

6.  With  all  his  courage  and  skill,  Julius  Ceesar  could  not 

make  much  way ;  he  got  once  as  fiir  as  St.  Alban's,  but  he  never 

really  conquered  Britain.    It  was  about  100  years 

rsSiiSmes  ^^^  ^  ^^  coming  that  the  Romans  sent  another 
great  army,  which  really  did  subdue  a  good  part  of 
the  island.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  British  chiefs  was  a  man 
named  Caradoc,  which  the  Romans  lengthened  out  into  Carac- 
tacus.  He  led  his  men  very  gallantly  against  the  Eomans,  but 
at  last  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  with  all  his  family  to  Rome. 
In  this  calamity  he  behaved  with  such  calmness  and  dignity 
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thai  ilie  piBople  of  Eomo  were  struck  with  admiration,  and  gave 
him  his  liberty. 

7.  Another  famous  British  leader  was  a  woman,  Queen 
Bnddng,  improved  by  the  Komans  into  Boadioea.  She  may 
£u!rly  be  called  a  great  heroine  ;  but  she  too  was  vanquished,  and 
they  say  poisoned  herself  for  shame  and  sorrow.  It  shows  how 
completely  afterwards  the  Britons  submitted  to  the  Romans, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  that  one  of  them,  Gildas,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  these  times,  calls  Boadicea,  his  own  country- woman^ 
fighting  for  her  liberty,  '*  a  deceitful  lioness,''  and  her  people 
"crafty  foxes." 

8.  The  .best  of  all  the  Eoman  governors  who  were  sent  to 
Britain,  and  the  one  who  finally  established  the  Eoman  dominion, 
wasAgricola.  We  have  his  life,  Written  by  his  own 
son-in-law,  the  great  historian  Tacitus,  who  has  been  ABJ?'  - 
already  mentioned.  He  had  the  deepest  respect  and  ^^"^  •• 
affection  for  him.  He  tells  us  of  his  bravery,  modesty,  and 
wisdom,  of  his  skill  in  war  and  in  the  arts  of  government,  and 
a  great  deal  of  this  praise  seems  really  to  have  been  deserved. 
He  completed  the  conquest  of  Southern  Britain,  and  pushed  a 
long  way  into  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Grampian  hills.  Here 
there  wa9  a  terrible  fight  between  the  Romans  and  the  natives, 
whose  general  was  named  Galgacus.  Tacitus,  most  likely,  heard 
all  about  this  from  Agricola  himself,  and  gives  a  spirited  account 
of  the  battle,  and  of  the  stirring  speeches  wliich  the  two  leaders 
made  to  their  armies.  The  fight  was  a  very  obstinate  and  fierce 
one,  but  when  night  came  the  Romans  were  victorious,  and  the 
Britons  fled.  In  their  despair  they  set  fire  to  their  houses ;  some 
oven  "  murdered  their  children  and  wives,  as  an  act  of  compassion 
and  tenderness.  The  next  day  produced  a  more  ample  display 
of  the  victory ;  on  all  sides  a  profound  silence,  solitary  hills, 
thick  smoke  rising  from  the  houses  on  fire,  and  not  a  living  soul 
to  be  found  by  the  scouts." 

9.  Nevertheless  these  northerners  were  never  really  subdued, 
and  at  last  Agricola  resolved  to  leave  them  in  possesion  of  theit 
wild  mountainous  country,  buUding  a  wall  to  prevent 

them  from  coming  farther  south.  This  wall  stretched  ^t^ff^ 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  was  rather  a  line  of  forts  than  what  we  now  call  a  wall. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  all  that  region  in  subjection', 
even  as  far  north  as  the  wall ;  and  some  years  later  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  gave  up  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  built  another  wall  muck 
farther  south,  iK^tween  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne.    The  plaoe 
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where  our  best  coals  come  from  is  just  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  is  still  called  '*  Wallsend." 

10.  Agricola  appears  to  have  been  a  really  kind  and  wise  rulor 
over  those  who  were  once  conquered.  As  he  knew  that  '*  little 
is  gained  by  arms  where  grievances  and  oppressions  follow,  he 
determined  to  cut  off  all  the  causes  of  war.  .  .  .  Beginning, 
therefore,  with  himself,  and  those  appertaining  to  him,  he  checked 
and  regulated  his  own  household — a  task  which  to  many  proves 
not  less  difficult  than  that  of  governing  a  province.  .  .  .  All  that 
passed  he  would  know,  though  all  that  was  amiss  he  would  not 
punish.  Upon  small  offences  he  bestowed  pardon ;  for  such  as 
were  great  he  exercised  proportionable  severity." 

1 1.  Though  it  had  long  been  believed  that  Britain  was  an  island, 
it  was  not  till  Agricola's  time  that  it  became  finally  known  and 

established.  Agricola  sent  ships  from  a  place  supposed 
Iriftnd?'^    ^  ^^^  h&&D.  Scmdwich  Haven,  and  they  sailed  on  and 

on  all  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  discovering  the 
Orkney  Islands,  till  they  returned  to  the  same  place  from  which 
they  had  started.  When  in  those  northern  regions  they  noticed 
how  long  the  days  were,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
this  was  only  in  the  summer-time,  and  that  they  paid  for  it  by 
very  long  nights  in  winter.  ''  Their  days  in  length  surpass  ours. 
Their  nights  are  very  clear,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  country 
very  short,  so  that  between  the  setting  and  return  of  day  you 
perceive  but  small  interval.  They  affirm,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  intervention  of  clouds  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  be  seen  in 
the  night,  and  that  he  doth  not  rise  or  fall,  but  only  pass  by ; 
for  that  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  which  are  level,  yielding 
but  a  low  shadow,  prevent  darkness  from  rising  high  and  spread- 
ing." It  is  curious  to  observe  how  easy  it  seems  to  find  a  reason 
for  things  we  do  not  understand ;  we  know  now  that  this  learned* 
sounding  reason  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  earth  is  not  flat,  like  a  plate  with  edges,  as  they  thought  it. 

12.  Having  established  peace,  Agricola  regulated  the  taxes 
more  justly,  and  would  not  allow  extortion.     He  also  tried  to 

tame  and  teach  the  wild  Britons.     The  lower  people 

TIuiBritons  y^^re  employed  in  draining  bogs  and  making  firm 

eiviliied.    ^^^  excellent  paved  roads.     Some  of  these  roads  are 

still  existing  in  England,  especially  one  which  was 

called  Watling  Street,  and  which  extended  all  across  England, 

from  Dover,  through  London,  to  Chester.     There  is  a  very  rough 

old  stone  to  be  seen  in  Cannon  Street  (which  is  now  built  up  into 

A  church  wall  to  preserve  it)  which  is  called  London  Stone,  and 
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18  believed  io  be  the  old  Boman  mfleBtone  from  which  all  the 
others  were  measmed. 

13.  He  also  encouraged  and  helped  the  Britons  to  build  tem- 
ples, halls,  and  comfortable  houses,  like  those  the  Eomans  lived 
in.  These  were  very  large  and  handsome,  built  round  a  court- 
yaid,  like  our  collies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  with  fine 
paTements  inlaid.  Fart  of  these  payements,  and  other  things 
which  have  been  buried  in  the  centuries  which  haye  passed  since, 
are  often  dug  up  now  in  London  and  other  places.  They  made 
also  large  and  beautiful  baths,  which  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  the  Turkish  baths  we  now  have  in  London.  One  of 
them  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Chester. 

14.  All  this  was  a  great  contrast  to  those  wattled  huts  of  the 
Britons,  and  many  of  the  people  took  to  the  Roman  manners 
very  kindly.  Agricola  took  care  to  have  the  sons  of  the  chiefs 
taught  Latin,  and  the  other  things  the  Romans  learnt ;  he  says 
they  were  cleverer  than  the  Gauls ;  and  in  time  they  grew  proud 
of  speaking  like  the  Romans,  and  dressing  like  them,  instead  of 
in  skins  and  woad.  With  all  this  they  unfortunately  learned  abo 
a  great  deal  of  vice  and  luxury,  and  as  Agricola  expected,  became 
far  less  brave  and  warlike ;  we  shall  hear,  in  the  end,  how  help- 
less they  were  when  left  to  themselves.  The  sort  of  civilization 
which  is  forced  on  people  from  outside  is  never  so  lasting  or  so 
beneficial  as  what  they  grow  up  to  themselves. 

15.  Far  better  than  {dl  the  arts  and  luxuries  the  Britons  learnt 
£rom  the  Romans  was  the  religion.    Many  Romans,  by  this  time, 
had  given  up  their  old  religion  and  had  become  Chris- 
tians, having  been  taught  by  St.  Paul  certainly,  and  S?^5j?^ 
perhaps  by  St.  Peter  also.     It  was  never  known  ex-        ^^^ 
actly  how  Christianity  was  first  taught  to  the  Britons ; 

but  it  was  certainly  not  by  Agricola,  or  any  of  the  great  men, 
for  they  had  not  yet  learnt  it  themselves,  nor  taken  any  notice 
of  it ;  but,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  and  colomsts 
who  had  been  converted  brought  it  with  them.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  a  British  lady  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible — Claudia, 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  21.  It  is  even  supposed  that  she  may  have  been 
one  of  the  family  of  Caradoc,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  to 
Rome.  It  is  known  tliat  a  Roman  gentleman,  Padens,  had 
married  a  British  woman  named  Claudia^  and  both  are  men- 
tioned by  Martial,  a  Roman  poet. 

16.  The  first  Christian  church  in  our  country  was  built  nt 
Glastonbury  (the  tale  was  that  Joseph  of  ArimathiBa  built  it, 
directed  by  the  angel  (jabriel).     Glastonbury  was  at  that  time 
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a  desolate  island  fall  df  fens  and 'brambles ;  and  the  church  was 
built,  like  the  British  houses,  of  wicker-work,  or  rods  wattled 
and  interwoven.  It  was  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-fiye  broad. 
In  this  the  early  Christians  ''watched,  fasted,  prayed,  and 
preached ;  havii^,''  says  Fuller,  ''  high  meditations  under  a  low 
roo^  and  large  hearts  within  narrow  walls." 

17.  Though  the  Roman  government  was  generally  so  tolerant 
of  other  religions,  they  began  after  a  time  to  persecute  the  Chris- 

PAMMmtia  *"^^'  ^®  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  though 
^'  they  were  quite  willing  to  admit  other  gods  side  by 
side  witb  their  own,  it  was  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  old 
gods  did  not  lose  their  worship.  But  Christianity  could  not  be 
received  on  those  terms.  The  early  Christians  and  Fathers  of 
the  Church  did  not  even  look  on  the  heathen  deities  as  mere 
fables  and  shadows ;  they  believed  that  they  really  existed,  but 
were  devils,  and  they  taught  that  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  all 
other  nations  must  be  utterly  renounced.  Thus  Christianity 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  dangerous  to  the  established  order  of 
tilings  and  to  the  empire. 

18.  The  heaviest  and  worst  of  the  persecutions  was  under  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  and  this  was  &e  first  one  that  reached 

^^  Britain.  This  lecture  cannot  end  better  than  with 
-  "•  Fuller's  account  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  our 
St.  Aioan.  ^^^  <«The  first  Briton  which  to  heaven  led 
tiie  van  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  was  Alban,  a  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  Yerolam-cestjre.  .  .  .  His  conversion  happened  on 
tiMs  .manner :  Amphibalus,  a  Christian  preacher  of  Caier-leon,  in 
Walesy  was  fain  to  fly  from  persecution  into  the  eastern  parts  of 
this  idand,  and  was  entertained  by  Alban  in  his  house  in  Yeru- 
1am.  Soon  did  the  sparks  of  this  guest's  zeal  catch  hold  on  his 
host,  and  inflamed  him  with  love  to  the  Christian  religion.  .  ,  • 
Bbt  long  after,  a  search  being  made  for  Amphibalus,  Alban 
secretly  and  safely  conveyed  him  away,  and,  exchanging  clothes 
with  mm,  offered  himself  for  his  guest  to  the  pagan  officers,  who 
at  that  instant  were  a-sacrificing  to  their  devil-gods ;  where  not 
only  Alban,  being  required,  refused  to  sacrifice,  but  also  he 
reproved  others  for  so  doing,  and  thereupon  was  condemned  to 
most  cruel  torments.  But  he  conquered  their  cruelty  with  his 
patience ;  and  though  they  tortured  their  brains  to  invent  tor- 
tures, for  him,  he  endured  all  with  cheerfulness,  till  rather 
their.  Weariness  than  pity  made  them  desist.  And  here  we  must 
bewail  that  we  want  the  true  story  of  this  man's  martyrdom, 
which  impudent  monks  have  mix^-  with  so  many  improbable 
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tales  ihat  it  is  a  tortnie  to  a  discreet  ear  to  hear  them.  How- 
ever,  we  will  aet  them  down  as  we  find  them.  .  .  .  Alban  being 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  much  people  flocked  to  the  place  of 
his  execution,  which  was  on  a  hill  called  Holm-hurst ;  to  which 
they  were  to  go  over  a  river,  where  the  narrow  passage  admitted 
of  yery  few  abreast.  Alban  being  to  follow  after  aU  the  multi- 
tude, and  perceiving  it  would  be  very  late  before  he  could  act  his 
part^  and  counting  every  delay  half  a  denial  (who  will  blame  one 
ton  longing  to  have  a  crown  !),  by  his  prayer  obtained  that  the 
nver,  partuig  asunder,  afforded  free  passage  for  many  together.  . . 
The  sight  hereof  so  wrought  with  him  who  was  appointed  to  bo 
hifi  executioner,  that  he  utterly  refused  the  employment,  desiring 
rather  to  die  with  him,  or  for  him,  than  to  offer  him  any  violence. 
Tet  soon  was  another  substituted  in  his  place,  for  some  cruel 
Doeg  wUlquickly  be  found  to  do  that  office  which  more  merciful 
men  decline. 

'*  Alban,  at  the  last^  being  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  was 
very  dry,  and  desirous  to  drink.  Wonder  not  that  he,  being 
presently  to  taste  of  joys  for  evermore,  should  wish  for  fading 
water.  Sure  he  thirsted  most  for  God's  gloiy,  and  did  it  only 
to  catch  hold  of  the  handle  of  an  occasion  to  work  a  miracle  for 
the  good  of  the  beholders.  For  presently,  by  his  prayer,  he 
summoned  up  a  spring  to  come  forth  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  to 
the  amasement  of  all  that  saw  it.  Tet  it  moistened  not  his 
executioner's  heart  with  any  pity,  who,  notwithstanding,  struck 
off  the  head  of  that  worthy  saint,  and  instantly  his  own  eyes  fell 
out  of  his  head,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  villauy  which  he 
had  done.  Presently  after  the  former  convert  executioner,  who 
refused  to  put  Alban  to  death,  was  put  to  death  himself — 
hiqitized,  no  doubt,  though  not  with  water,  in  his  own  blood." 

The  stately  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  marks  the  spot  were  his 
martyrdom  took  place. 
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LECTURE  V.-THB  TEUTONS. 

The  decay  of  the  Roman  empire.    Origin  of  the  English  people.     The 
Qermans,  or  Teutons—their  hiws,  manners,  language,  and  religion. 

1.  As  the  Boman  empire  seemed  now  to  have  become  too  lai^ge 
to  be  conveniently  governed  by  one  man  living  at  Eome,  it 
was  divided  by  Diocletian  into  four  parts,  which  we  may  call 
provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  own  sul>emperor,  though  all 
were  still  considered  as  one  empire,  and  there  was  one  chief  or 
supreme  emperor.  One  of  the  provinces  consisted  of  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain ;  and  the  governor  or  sub-emperor  (Caesar,  as 
he  was  called)  lived  very  often  at  York. 

2.  The  great  Constantine,  who  was  the  first  Christian  emperor, 
was  for  a  long  time  sub-omperor  of  this  western  province,  and 

lived  at  York.     Afterwards  the  whole  empire  was 
joined  into  one  again  under  his  rule,  and  it  was  he 

who  founded  as  its  capital  the  beautiful  city  of  Constantinople, 

or  city  of  Constantine. 

3.  But  we  are  now  coming  to  the  time  when  groat  disasters 
befell  this  mighty  empire;  when  it  met  with  its  strongest 
enemies,  who  finally  broke  it  to  pieces  and  planted  themselves 
on  its  niins.  And  these  enemies,  whom  Rome  could  never  con- 
quer, but  who  conquered  Rome,  wei-o  our  forefathers — the  true 
forefathers  of  the  English  people.  Though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  we  arc  in  some  small  part  descended  from  the  pre- 
historic men,  and  from  the  Celts  or  Britons,  yet  the  main  stock 
from  which  we  spring,  and  from  whom  we  have  our  language, 
our  mannerd,  and  our  government,  are  these  people,  with  whom 
this  lecture  will  be  concerned.  So  if  we  were  interested  in  the 
other  nations  of  which  we  have  heard,  we  ought  to  be  still 
more  so  in  this  one. 

4.  This  which  is  called  the  Teutonic  race  was  a  branch,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  branches,  of  the  Aryan  family.     At  the  time 

we  first  hear  of  them  they  were,  like  most  other 

T  ^         nations  in  the  beginning  of  their  history,  wild  and 

^^      '     barbarous  people.     They  were  living  north  of  the 
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D^nabe,  east  of  the  Bhine,  in  Denmaxk,  and  in  other  northern 
ptita.  We  know  that  thej  were  all  one  race,  though  separated 
mto  many  tribes,  by  their  language.  Just  as  we  judge  the  Indians, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  and  others  to  be  of  one  ori^nal  race  by  their 
having  certain  words  and  grammatical  forms  in  common,  so  we 
can  judge  the  different  families  into  which  these  krger  ones 
broke  up  to  belong  to  each  other,  by  their  languages  b^g  still 
more  like  each  other,  by  their  haying  more  of  the  same  words, 
and  their  grammar  being  still  more  similar. 

5.  The  principal  Teutonic  nations  are  now  called  the  Grerman, 
Dutch,  English,  American,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian. 
In  old  times  the  principal  tribes  were  called,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Burgundians,  Lombards,  Saxons,  and  Angles.  Tacitus  says  that 
''  Grermany  "  was  a  name  newly  invented  in  his  time. 

6.  The  word  ''Teuton"  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to 
mean  "  speaking  plain.**  These  rough,  wild  people  thought  just 
as  most  other  uncultivated  people  do,  that  their  language  was 
the  only  plain  one,  and  they  seem  to  have  looked  upon  all  others 
as  mere  gibberish.  Even  now  we  may  sometimes  find  English 
people  tempted  to  talk  of  other  people's  language  as  ''  gabble '' 
or  "  chatter." 

The  syllable  "  Teut "  or  "  Deut "  meant  clear ;  as  we  may  see 
in  the  German  word  ''  deutlich,"  plain  or  evident.  "  Ish  "  is  a 
mere  termination,  which  we  still  use  in  fool-ish,  Eng-lish,  Dan-ish. 
So  they  would  say  Deut-ish  =Deutsch  or  Dutch. 

7.  These  people  then  who  talked  plain,  the  Teutons  or  Dutch, 
began  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  be  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Bomans ;  and  so  they  continued,  very  often  being 
beaten,  but  never  being  conquered,  until  the  time  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived;  and  it  was  owing  to  them  that  the  Bomans 
went  away  from  our  island  at  last,  leaving  room  for  them  to  come 
afterwards  and  turn  Britain  into  England. 

8.  The  man  who  tells  us  most  about  them  at  first  was  the  one 
already  mentioned,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Agricola  —  Tacitus. 
He,  who  evidently  took  a  great  interest  in  the  different  nations 
the  Bomans  had  to  do  with  (for  we  saw  that  he  wrote  about  the 
Jews  and  the  Britons),  wrote  also  a  long  and  very  interesting 
description  of  the  Germans,  little  thinking  that  these  wild  people, 
whom  he  as  a  philosopher  looked  upon  with  curiosity  and  interest, 
would  after  a  time  be  the  conquerors  and  successors  of  his  own 
great  nation. 

9.  Tacitus  had  complained  a  good  deal  about  oiu:  climate,  as 
being  so  dull,  damp,  and  hazy.    Now  see  what  he  says  about 
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Qennany.  '^  Besides  the  dangers  from  a  sea  tempestuoosy 
horrid,  and  unknown,  who  would  relinquish  Asia,  Africa,  or  Italy 
to  repair  to  Crermany — a  region  hideous  and  rude,  under  a  rigor- 
ous climate,  dismal  to  behold  or  to  cultivate,  unless  the  same 
were  his  native  country  !  Their  land,  taken  altogether,  consists  of 
horrid  forests  and  nasty  marshes." 

10.  The  Germans,  or  Teutons,  were  in  appearance  much  like 
the  Celts,  being  descendants  from  the  same  Aryan  stock;  he 

^^  ^  says  they  all  "  had  eyes  stem  and  blue,  yellow  hair, 
apMnuiee.  ^^^  ^^^  bodies."  Both  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans 
were  superior  to  the  Eomans  in  one  point,  namely, 
the  use  of  soap,  though  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether 
they  employed  it  for  cleanliness,  or  for  the  purpose  of  reddening 
their  haur.  A  strong  soap,  with  plenty  of  lime  or  soda  in  it» 
reddens  the  hair,  and  they  appear  to  have  thought  it  made  tiliem 
look  more  fierce  and  terrible.  However,  they  certainly  cared 
something  about  deanliness  also ;  for  Tacitus  t^  us,  in  another 
place,  that  *'  the  moment  they  rise  from  sleep  they  bathe ;  most 
frequently  in  warm  water,  as  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is 
very  long  and  severe." 

11.  One  very  groat  and  good  point  of  the  German  character 
was  the  honour  they  paid  to  women.  They  were  almost  the 
_.  only  barbarians  who  were  content  with  one  wife ; 

e  woflMii.  t]^QQgheyen  with  them  the  kings  or  chiefs  had  more, 
as  a  dignity.  They  respected  their  women  extremely,  and  were 
very  careful  of  the  honour  and  virtue  of  their  wives  and 
daughters ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  found  by  the  Bomans  Ho 
be  the  greatest  safeguard  to  take  hostages  ftom  among  their 
daughters. 

When  they  went  to  battle  their  wives  and  children  were  lodged 
near  to  the  field,  and  to  each  man ''  these  are  the  witnesses  whom 
he  most  reverences  and  dreads ;  these  yield  him  the  praises  which 
afifeot  him  most  Their  wounds  or  maims  they  cany  to  their 
mothers  or  to  their  wives ;  and  these  administer  to  their  hus- 
bands and  sons,  whilst  engaged  in  battle,  meat  and  encourage- 
ment. Some  armies,  yielding  and  ready  to  fly,  have  been  by 
the  women  restored  tlurough  their  inflexible  importunities  and 
entreaties.  Captivity  is  far  more  dreaded  by  the  Germans  when 
it  befalls  their  women." 

12.  If  the  women  had  to  be  so  courageous,  we  may  suppose 
what  sort  of   fighters  the  men  would  bo.     "  Many  who  have 

escaped  in  the  day  of  battle  have  hanged  themselves 
Thfwamon.  to  put  an  end  to  their  infamy. , ,.  In  tbs  day  of  battle 
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it  is  scandalona  to  the  prince  to  be  surpassed  in  feats  of  biaveiy, 
scandalous  to  his  followers  to  fail  in  matohing  the  bravery  of 
their  prince.  But  it  is  infamy  during  life,  and  indelible  reproach, 
to  return  aliye  from  a  battle  where  their  prince  was  slain." 
Though  they  were  so  energetic  in  war,  a  most  extraordinary 
contrast  appeared  in  times  of  peace.  Then  it  seems  that  ^'  much 
more  of  their  time  they  pass  in  indolence,  resigned  to  sleep  and 
repasts.  All  the  most  tnraye,  all  the  most  warlike,  apply  to 
nothing  at  all ;  but  to  their  wives,  to  the  ancient  men,  and  to 
any,  the  most  impotent  domestic,  trust  all  the  care  of  their 
house,  their  lands  and  possessions.     They  themselves  loiter." 

1 3.  Their  food  was  very  simple ;  it  consisted  mostly  of  wild 
fruit,  cheese,  venison,  and  grain.  Some  of  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ithine  had  vines  and  made  wine ;     ,    . 

but  the  most  common  drink  appeared  rather  curious    ^riJv^ 
to  Tacitus.     *'  For  their  drink  they  draw  a  liquor 
from  barley,  and  ferment  the  same,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble 
wine."    We  are  rather  fond  of  the  same  drink  still  I 

14.  They  were  a  very  social  and  hospitable  race.  "  To  refuse 
admitting  under  your  roof  any  man  whatsoever  is  held  wicked 
and  inhuman.  Every  man  receives  every  comer,  and  treats  him 
with  repasts  as  large  as  his  ability  can  possibly  furnish.  When 
the  whole  stock  is  consumed,  he  who  had  treated  so  hospitably 
accompanies  his  guest  to  a  new  scene  of  hospitality,  and  both 
proceed  to  the  next  house,  though  neither  of  them  were  invited; 
nor  avails  it  that  they  were  not ;  they  are  received  with  the  same 
frankness  and  humanity ....  Their  manner  of  entertaining  their 
guests  is  familiar  and  kind."  They  were  also  fond  both  of 
giving  and  receiving  presents. 

'  Besides  what  Tacitus  tells  us,  we  know  something  about  their 
ways  of  life  from  a  long  poem  of  their  own,  which  our  fore- 
fathers brought  with  them  when  they  came  ^  ^  ^^ 
England,  and  which  contains  the  wonderful  adven-  *** 
tures  of  a  great  hero,  Beowulf.  In  it  there  is  an  account  of  one 
of  their  festivals.  •  AU  the  company  received  gifts ;  and  besides 
eating  and  drinking,  they  were  entertained  with  music  and 
singing.  The  queen  gave  a  mantle  and  a  collar  to  Beowulf,  who 
was  the  principal  guest,  and  with  it  a  pretty  little  speech,  con- 
taining some  good  advice.  After  bidding  him  bo  gentle  and  kind 
to  her  little  sons,  she  adds — 

"  Hero  is  every  man  To  other  trne ; 
Mild  of  mood ;  To  bU  liege  lord  MthM ; 
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The  thegns  *  are  united,  The  i>eople  are  prepared. 
The  dranken  rassali  Do  as  I  bid  them." 

Thus  we  see  how  high  a  tone  the  Oerman  lady  takes.  But  the 
last  line  shows  us  also  the  darker  side  of  these  feasts.  Tacitus 
tells  us  the  same.  "  To  continue  drinking  night  and  day,  with- 
out intermission,  is  a  reproach  to  no  man."  And,  as  we  should 
expect^  this  intemperate  drinking  led  to  high  words,  fighting,  and 
slaughter. 

15.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  mantle,  which  is  ''what  they 
all  wear,  fastened  with  a  clasp,  or,  for  want  of  that,  with  a 

thorn."    They  also  used  for  ornament   furs  and 
'      the  skins  of  sea-monsters ;  perhaps  those  wore  seal- 
skins.   The  women  dressed  like  the  men,  except  that  they  wore 
linen,  emhroidered  with  purple,  which  sounds  rather  pretty. 

16.  They  hated  cities,  and  loved  to  live  apart  The  older 
civilized  people,  the  Greeks  and  the  Eomans,  loved  city  life : 
SAUtAtiA  ^^  theii  idea  of  civilization.     People  who 

"•  lived  in  the  country  were  rustics,  and  quite  on  a 
lower  level.  Another  word  they  had  for  those  who  did  not  live 
in  cities,  but  in  villages  or  hamlets,  was  **  pagan  "  (from  the  Latin 
pagus,  a  village).  That  word  afterwards  came  to  bear  quite 
another  sense,  and  meant  an  idolater.  This  shows  us  that  when 
the  Romans  were  beginniog  to  learn  Christianity,  it  was  at  first 
the  more  intelligent  and  the  more  civilized  who  were  ready  to 
believe  it,  while  the  ignorant  people,  who  dwelt  in  the  country 
and  worked  in  the  fields,  still  believed  in  and  were  content  with 
the  old  religion.  But  the  Teutons,  who  themselves  liked  living 
in  villages  and  cultivating  the  groimd,  when  they  became 
Christians,  had  another  name  for  those  who  still  clung  to  the 
old  gods.  They  called  them ''  heathen,"  or  dwellers  in  wild  heaths 
and  wildernesses,  and  these  were  just  as  much  behind  the  more 
civilized  among  the  Teutons  as  the  pagans  were  behind  the 
Boman  citizens. 

17.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  those  great  Greeks  and 
Bomans  could  not  maintain  their  position  in  the  world,  that  they 
were  never  able  to  get  to  the  idea  of  a  nation,  never  beyond 
that  of  a  city ;  while  the  Teutons,  who  did  not  love  cities,  grow 
by  degrees  fix>m  families  to  tribes,  from  tribes  to  small  kingdoms, 
from  small  kingdoms  to  great  nations,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
bye  in  our  Engli;)h  history. 

.    18.  At  the  time  of  which  Tacitus  writes  "  they  inhabited 

*  Orohiefi. 
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apart  and  diatmci."  Instead  of  cities,  they  planted  villages,  just 
as  a  fountain,  a  field,  or  a  wood  invited  them.  They  seem  to 
have  felt^  as  an  Englishman  does,  that  every  man's  house  is  hia 
eastle ;  for  the  houses  did  not  touch  each  other ;  each  one  had  a 
vacant  place  all  round  it  Then,  again,  the  villages  were  very 
independent  of  one  another,  and  each  had  its  own  free  space 
bordering  it  on  every  side,  a  ring  of  common  ground  where  they 
thought  the  fairies  and  spirits  dwelt.  This  ring  or  border-land 
was  called  the  mark  or  march ;  if  a  stranger  entered  the  march 
he  had  to  blow  a  horn,  for  if  he  came  in  secretly  every  one  had 
a  right  to  kill  him ;  which  shows  that  they  still  felt,  as  in  old 
times,  that  unless  they  were  of  one  family,  or  had  made  special 
agreements,  every  man  was  the  enemy  of  every  other  maiL 

19.  The  Teutons,  who  honoured  their  wives  so  highly,  thought 
also  very  much  of   other  family  ties.     To  kill  infants  was 
esteemed  an  abominable  sin,  whereas  among  the 
Bomans,  and  many  other  nations,  it  was  quite  a     f^uff 
common  practice,  and  hardly  at  all  blamable,  to  kill 

them,  especiaUy  girls.  The  mothers  all  nourished  their  own 
children,  and  they  were  brought  up  in  very  hardy  and  healthy 
habits ;  the  young  lord  and  the  young  slave  just  in  the  same  way 
till  the  proper  time  come  to  separate  them.  The  family  all  hung 
together;  and  each  village  or  settlement  was  inhabited  by 
rektions,  or  supposed  to  be  so.  ''  All  the  enmities  of  your  house, 
whether  of  your  father  or  your  kindred,  you  must  adopt,  as  well 
as  their  friendships.'*  If  any  one  in  Uie  family  did  a  wrong 
action,  if  he  murdered  or  robbed  a  man  of  another  family,  it  was 
not  looked  on  so  much  as  his  own  deed  as  that  of  his  whole 
family,  his  father,  uncles,  brothers,  and  cousins ;  and  the  whole 
family  had  to  make  it  good.  All  the  members  of  a  family  were 
bound  to  protect  each  other  from  wrong,  and,  if  possible,  to 
hinder  each  other  from  evil-doing. 

20.  They  were  above  everything  noted  for  their  love  of  liberty, 
though,  like  the  Bomans,  they  possessed  slaves,  who  were,  pro- 
bably, conquered  captives  at  first.  But  they  themselves  were 
free.  Each  freeman  had  some  land  of  his  own,  and  had  a  share 
in  the  government. 

21.  Even  in  those  old  days  wo  can  see  something  like  our  own 
constitution.  Now  we  liave  a  king  (or  queen),  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  in  nearly  ^  . 
all  the  tribes,  there  was  a  king,  a  small  assembly 

of  chiefs,  elders,  or  wise  men,  and  a  great  assembly  of  the  whole 
people,  of  all  the  freemen.  Our  House  of  Commons  does  not 
consist  indeed  of  all  the  people^  becauaoi  of  couiae,  in  a  Qcoat 
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oounfcry  it  is  impoeaible  for  all  to  aaaemble ;  membeis  of 

ment  aie,  theref oze,  choflen  or  elected  by  the  people  to  represent 

and  speak  for  them« 

The  king  was  elected^  but  always  out  of  one  family — a  special 
family  which  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from  their  principal 
gody  Woden. 

llie  chiefs  were  chosen  for  their  courage  and  talents,  and  were 
always  followed  by  a  band  of  brave  yofing  freemen.  They  were 
oalled  by  a  name  which  we  do  not  now  think  very  grand  or 
dignified — aldermeui  or,  in  the  old  spelling,  ealdormen :  eldermen. 
In  thoae  days,  at  any  rate,  age  was  supposed  to  confer  wisdom, 
and  elder  or  alderman  was  a  title  of  honour. 

Among  the  freemen  themselves  there  was  a  certain  difference 
of  rank.  8ome  were  earls  and  some  were  churls.  The  earls 
were  the  most  nobly  bom.  The  word  churl  has  a  bad  meaning 
now,  but  it  had  not  that  formerly;  it  only  meant  that  he  was  of 
lower  rank.  No  doubt  the  high-bred  man  was  more  polite ; 
and  so  to  be  less  polite  or  less  generous  came  to  be  called 
"churlish." 

22.  This  old  Parliament,  when  there  was  any  important  matter 
Id  be  decided,  assembled  in  the  open  air.  All  the  freemen^  both 
earls  and  churls,  came  in  a  very  independent  style ;  all  armed, 
and  sitting  down  wherever  they  pleased.  But  it  was  only  the 
king  and  tibe  chiefs  who  spoke.  They  had  probably  already  dis- 
cussed the  affair  in  private,  and  then  stood  forth,  not  to  command, 
but  to  persuade  the  people.  They  made  the  very  best  and  finest 
speeches  they  could  (just  as  our  Prime  Minister  would  do  now), 
while  everybody  listened ;  when  they  had  explained  what  they 
willed  to  do,  ''  if  the  proposition  displease  they  reject  it  by  an 
inarticidate  murmur ;  if  it  be  pleasing  they  brandi^  their  jave- 
lins. The  most  honoxuable  manner  of  si^^ying  their  assent  is 
to  express  their  applause  by  the  sound  of  their  arms." 
'  23.  As  to  their  language,  their  *^  plain  speech  "  as  they  call  it, 
the  very  first  written  specimen  we  have  of  it  is  a  translation  of 
j^^^^    the  Bible,  which  was  made  for  a  tribe  of  the  Qoths 

^"^^^  by  their  Bishop  Ulfilas,  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
good  bishop,  however,  missed  out  some  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Jewish  wars  in  his  translation,  because  his  flock  were  already  so 
quarrelsome  I  We  certainly  should  not  be  able  to  read  it  now, 
but  we  should  find  in  it  a  great  many  words  just  like  our  own. 
The  earliest  written  English  also  seems  very  different  from  our 
English.  8o  does  a  child  of  a  year  old  look  very  different  from 
the  man  or  woman  of  fifty ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only  the  same  per- 
0cm  at  onothGtag^    And  so,  or  almost  so,  is  our  English  language 
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as  compared  with  the  old  English.  Of  the  other  Teutonic 
languages  now  existing^  the  German,  Dutch,  or  Danish,  we  may 
say  they  are  brothers  or  sisters,  very  much  like  each  other,  but 
each  with  their  own  specialties. 

24.  We  could  write  a  long  list  of  words  which  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  in  English  and  Grerman.  Hei*e  are  a  few  of  the 
commonest :  Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Sister,  Neighbour,  Friend, 
Man,  House,  Boat,  Ship,  Ox,  Cow,  Lamb,  Mouse,  Bread,  Butter, 
Fish,  Flesh,  Arm,  Hand,  Shoulder,  Finger,  Good,  Young,  Fine. 

The  Low  Dutch,  or  language  spoken  in  Holland,  is  still  more 
like  English  than  even  the  German,  or  High  Dutch  as  they  caJl 
it  themselves. 

25.  With  respect  to  their  religion,  Tacitus  says  that,  "  from 
the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  beings  celestial,  they  judge  it 
altogether  xmsuitable  to  hold  the  gods  inclosed  p^,,  . 
within  walls,  or  to  represent  them  under  any  human  **"8***« 
likeness."  Still  they  seem  to  have  had  images,  which  they  kept 
in  groves  and  forests,  but  which  they  carried  about  with  thcon 
when  they  travelled. 

Their  principal  god  was  Odin,  or  Woden,  from  whom  all  their 
kings  were  supposed  to  be  descended.  He  was  the  god  of  war,  but 
they  also  belifived  that  he  had  invented  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

26.  The  most  interesting  thing  of  all  is  what  we  find  about 
their  god  Tiu.  The  principal  god  of  the  Eomans,  as  will  be 
remembered,  was  Jupiter,  the  sky-father.  The  real  word  was 
Ju,  to  which  piter,  for  pater  or  father,  was  added.  The  same 
word  came  from  the  old  Aryan  stock  to  our  forefathers  also. 
In  Sanskrit  it  was  Dyu ;  in  Greek  Zeus ;  in  Latin  Ju ;  in 
Teutonic  Tiu.  The  French  word  for  God,  Dieu,  again,  is  the 
same.  All  these  have  the  same  meaning  of  heaven,  and  God  in 
heaven.  Just  as  the  Eomans  added  the  word  ^*  father  "  to  the  name 
of  their  god,  so  the  Teutons  also  looked  on  Tiu  as  their  father. 
His  son  was  Mannus,  or  Man  (the  thinker).  Is  it  not  very 
grand  to  find  in  these  old  religions  how  man  loved  to  feel  him- 
self the  son  of  God  1 

27.  Our  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  as  is  well  known, 
were  originally  given  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  our 
forefathers.  First  the  sun  and  the  moon;  then  Tiu;  then 
Woden  or  Odin ;  then  Thor  or  Thunder,  the  god  of  storms ; 
next  Frea  or  Friga,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  plenty;  and  lastly 
Soetore,  of  whom  little  if  anytlung  remains  but  bis  name. 
Their  beautiful  goddess  of  spring  and  dawn  was  Eoetre,  who 
still. gives  her  name  to  the.moet  hopefiil  and  jojfol  of  the 
Christian  festivals. 
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LEOTURB  YL-THB  OOMINQ  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

Departare  of  the  Romans.    The  Picts  and  Scots.    The  settlements  of  the 
Eng^ish—their  treatment  of  the  Britons.    Gordic.    Arthur. 

1.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus  onwards  the  Teutonic  tribes  con- 
tinued harassing  the  Eoman  empire,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  they  were  giving  so  much  trouble,  even  in  Italy 
itself,  that  the  Romans  wanted  all  their  legions  nearer  home. 
They  began  io  withdraw  from  their  more  distant  provinces,  as 
from  Boumania,  which  was  then  called  Dacia,  and  from  Britain. 
Before  they  went  away  they  repaired  the  wall  of 
S? '  Af  ^^^*"^*"^  ^^^  *^®  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way,  as  the  northern 
S?BiMDtui^  ^l>*ria'ifi  were  also  growing  more  and  more  trouble- 
some.    The  Romans  fully  meant  to  come  back  again ; 
but  they  never  did  so— they  never  could  find  the  opportunity. 
The  Teutons  spread  everywhere.    There  were  Groths  in  Italy, 
Gtoths  in  Spain,  Vandals  in  Africa,  Franks  in  Gaul,  and  very 
Boon  Angles  in  Britain. 

2.  Now  came  the  proof  of  what  was  said  above.  The  Roman 
civilization  forced  on  the  Britons  had  done  but  little  good  and 
much  harm.  They  had  been  so  used  to  be  governed  by  others 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  govern  themselves ;  they  had 
been  so  used  to  be  fought  for  thkt  they  had  nearly  forgotten 
how  to  fight  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  strong  hand,  which 
had  kept  them  under  while  protecting  them,  was  lifted  off  every- 
thing seemed  to  fall  to  pieces. 

3.  The  Britons  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  Some, 
perhaps  the  least  civilized  of  them,  made  friends  with  the 

p.      ^     barbarians  to  the  north,  who  were,  of  course,  their 

g^^        kinsfolk.     These  barbarians,  seeing  the  comforts  and 

wealth  of  the  civilized  regions  where  the  Eomanized 

Britons  lived,  soon  managed  to  get  over  the  Eoman  wall,  and  to 

make  plundering  expeditions  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 

4.  The  Eonumized  Britons  hardly  knew  how  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  they  had  lost  their  savage  couragCi  and  had  not  learnt 
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the  Roman  discipline.  One  of  them,  named  Gildas^  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  who  wrote  a  very 
curious  history  of  the  times  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
gives  an  account  of  the  northern  enemies. 

5.  We  have  now  done  with  our  Roman  authorities,  with 
Julius  Csesar  and  Tacitus ;  this  is  the  first  British  hook  we 
have  had.     Gildas,  however,  wrote  in  Latin,  though     ^. 

not  in  the  masterly  style  of  either  Csesar  or  Tacitus. 
He  evidently  tried  very  hard  to  write  in  a  fine  manner ;  some- 
times he  appears  to  have  attempted  to  imitate  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  wicked  kings 
and  other  people  he  foimd  to  denounce. 

6.  This  is  a  translation  of  his  description  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  as  those  northern  invaders  were  called.  "The  Picts 
and  Scots,  like  worms  which  in  the  heat  of  mid-day  come  forth 
from  their  holes,  hastily  land  again  from  their  canoes ; . . .  differing 
from  one  another  in  manners,  but  inspired  with  the  same  avidity 
for  blood,  and  all  more  eager  to  shroud  their  villanous  faces  in 
bushy  hair  than  to  cover  with  decent  clothing  those  parts  of 
their  body  which  required  it.  Moreover,  haviug  heard  of  the 
departure  of  our  friends  "  (that  is,  of  the  Romans),  "  and  their 
resolution  never  to  return,  they  seized  with  greater  boldness  than 
before  on  aU  the  country  as  far  as  the  widl.  To  oppose  them 
there  was  placed  on  the  heights  a  garriBon  equally  slow  to  fight 
and  ill-adapted  to  run  away — a  useless  and  panic-struck  company, 
who  slumbered  away  days  and  nights  on  their  unprofitable  watcL 
Meanwhile  the  hooked  weapons  of  their  enemies  were  not  idle, 
and  our  wretched  countrymen  were  dragged  from  the  wall  and 
dashed  against  the  ground. .  .  But  why  should  I  say  more  !  They 
left  their  cities,  abandoned  the  protection  of  the  wall,  and 
dispersed  themselves  in  flight  more  desperately  than  before. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  them  with  more  un- 
relenting cruelty  than  before,  and  butchered  our  countrymen 
Hke  sheep." 

7.  During  all  these  troublous  times  we  can  see  with  reverence 
the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  wonderful  men  who  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  breach,  to  help  the  conquered,  to  tame  and  soften 
the  conquerors.  I  fear  we  in  England  do  great  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  these  saints.  Because  a  great  many  fables  and  strange 
tales  have  grown  up  about  their  histories,  and  too  much  has  been 
znado  of  the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  them,  and  because  some 
of  the  saints  in  the  Roman  calendar  were  noted  for  what  we 
cannot  call  virtues  at  all,  we  are  apt  to  confuse  them  altogethfli^ 
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and  think  the  very  word  ''saint"  means  some  useless  tmprac- 
tical  bigot ;  that  is,  if  we  ever  think  about  them  at  alL  For 
tiie  most  part,  however,  we  have  quite  forgotten  them,  or  only 
know  their  names  as  belonging  to  old  churches  and  towns. 

8.  But  when  we  read  different  histories  of  these  times,  we  find 
there  have  always  been  wonderful  Christian  heroes  (sometimes 
on  the  Danube,  sometimes  in  Italy,  and  other  places),  leading 
glorious  lives,  dying  glorious  deaths  ;  teaching,  baptizing,  mediat- 
ing, feeding  the  starving,  clothing  the  nak^     One  such  man 

was  in  Britain  while  the  wars  with  the  Picts  and 
OArnuiin.     Scots  were  at  their  height — Saint  Germain  or  Gor- 

manus,  a  bishop  from  Gaul.  He  had  come  over 
to  Britain  to  argue  against  some  heretics.  For,  unhappily, 
Christians  had  already  begun  quarrelling  about  words  and 
doctrines  which  are  hard  to  understand.  However,  while  in  the 
country  he  was  implored  to  aid  the  poor  Britons  against  their 
enemies,  and  he  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  most  singular 
battle  that,  perhaps,  ever  took  place  on  English  ground.  Fuller 
tells  us  the  story 

"  Hie  pious  bishop  "  (after  baptizing  multitudes  of  pagan  con- 
^g^        verts),  "  turning  politic  engineer,  chose  a  place  of 

advantage,  being  a  hollow  dfde  surrounded  with  hills. 
.  •  .  Here  Germanus  placed  his  men  in  ambush,  with  instruc- 
tions that,  at  a  signal  given,  they  should  all  shout  *  Hallelujah' 
three  times  with  all  their  might,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
The  pagans  were  surprised  with  the  suddenness  and  loudness  of 
such  a  sound,  much  multiplied  by  the  advantage  of  the  echo,  where- 
by their  fear  brought  in.a  fedse  list  of  their  enemies'  number ;  and, 
r^er  trusting  their  ears  than  their  eyes,  they  reckoned  their 
foes  by  the  increase  of  the  noise  rebounded  unto  them;  and 
then,  allowing  two  hands  for  every  mouth,  how  vast  was  their 
army  I  But  besides  the  concavity  of  the  valley  improving  the 
sound,  God  sent  a  hollowness  into  the  hearts  of  the  pagans,  so 
that  .  .  .  without  striking  a  stroke,  they  confusedly  ran  away, 
•  .  .  Thus  a  bloodless  victory  was  gotten  without  sword  drawn, 
consisting  of  no  fight,  but  a  fright  and  a  flight." 

9.  If  this  victory,  however,  "  not  by  shooting,  but  by  shout- 
ing," was  ever  really  achieved,  the  Britons  were  very  unsuccessful 
on  the  whole.  They  turned  and  prayed  the  Romans  to  come 
back  and  help  them.  This  is  part  of  the  letter  they  wrote  to 
^tius,  who  was  a  Roman  general  and  consul.  "  The  groans  of 
the  Britons.  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea ;  the  sea  throws 
hb  back  on  the  barbarians;  thus  two  modes  of  death  await  us : 
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WB  are  eittier  slain  or  drowned."  We  see  how  much  the  Britons 
weire  changed  from  the  old  days  of  Caradoc  and  Boadicea.  It 
wu  really  abont  time  cowards  like  this  got  a  new  master. 

10.  For  as  the  Eomans  had  now  too  much  on  their  hands  to 
oome  back,  the  distressed  Britons  had  to  look  out  for  some  one 
else  to  help  theuL  This  time  it  was  rather  like  the  sheep  praying 
the  wolyes  to  take  care  of  them.  The  people  they  turned  to 
had  indeed  been  called  **  searwolves."    They  were  the  English. 

11.  At  this  time  they  were  living  as  three  tribes  in  Sleswig, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.     They  were  called 

the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes,  and  the  ^^J  . 
Angles  were  the  most  important  and  powerful  of  ^ 
them.  Though  they  were  near  neighbours,  they  were  quite 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  continued  so  long  after  they 
eomie  into  Britain.  They  hardly  deserved  a  better  name  at 
present  than  sea-wolves  or  pirates.  They  were  good  sailors,  as 
we  are  now,  and  good  fighters.  They  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  come  ravaging  and  pillaging  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

13.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the  Britons,  but  in  a  good  hour  for 
us,  YortigerB,  a  British  king  of  Kent,  bethought  him  of  hiring 
one  set  of  barbarians  against  another,  and  of  persuading  these 
Teutonic  pirates  to  fight  for  him  against  the  Picts  and  Scots', 
promising  them  in  return  not  only  money,  but  lands.  "The 
barbarians,"  says  the  Briton  Gildas,  '^  being  thus  introduced  as 
soldiers  into  the  island,  to  encounter,  as  they  falsely  said,  any 
dangers  in  defence  of  their  hospitable  entertainers,  obtain  an 
allowance  of  provisions,  which,  for  some  time,  being  . 

plentifully  bestowed,  stopped  their  doggish  mouths. '    arrival. 
Yet  they  complain  that  their  monthly  supplies  are 
not  furnished  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  they  industriously  aggra- 
vate each  occasion  of  quarrel,  saying  that  unless  more  liberality 
is  shown  them  they  will  break  the  treaty  and  plunder  the  whole 
island.     In  a  short  time  they  follow  up  their  threats  with  deeds.' ' 

13.  Their  first  landing-place  was  at  Ebbsfieet,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  which  was  then  much  more  of  an  island  than  it  is  now, 
and  separated  fh)m  the  mainland  by  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
ford.  Yortigem,  perhaps,  thought  that  he  could  pen  them  up 
there,  and  they  would  come  no  farther.  But  he  little  knew 
what  he  had  done.  After  the  quarrels  Gildas  mentions,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  strangers  coming  pouring  in,  they  soon 
burst  out  of  the  island,  under  their  two  chiefs  Hengist  and 
Horsa.  The  names  of  both  these  chiefs  meant  horse  (hengst  is 
a  German  word  for  horse  now),  and  the  standard  of  Kent  is  a 
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hone  to  this  day.  I  believe  we  may  still  see  a  horse  marked  on 
the  sacks  of  hops  which  come  from  Kent  Our  forefathers  liked 
naming  themselves  after  animals,  but  especiaUy  after  wolves. 

14.  They  crossed  the  ford  which  bounded  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on 
the  west,  and  marched  towards  London,  which  was  a  rich  town 
even  in  the  old  Roman  days,  noted,  as  it  is  now,  for  its  com- 
merce.   The  first  great  battle  with  the  Britons  was  fought  on 

the  way,  at  Aylesford  in  Kent,  and  the  English  con- 
Tk^f^i    quered,  though  one  of  their  chiefs,  Horsa,  was  slain. 
}^iil^.     After  this  victory  there  was  a  frightful  massacre. 
These  '^  wolves,"  our  ancestors,  were  still  heathens, 
and  very  cruel  and  merciless.     The  other  Teutons  who  invaded 
the  Eoman  empire  had  partly  learned  Christianity,  and  with  it 
had  become  more  pitiful,  so  that  thoy  did  not  utterly  exter- 
minate the  conquered.     But  it  was  a  long  time  before  those  in 
Britain  learnt  Christianity.    Many  of  the  Britons  iied  from  their 
homes,  and  took  refuge  in  caves ;  the  same  caves  where  the  old 
palsBolithic  men  had  fought  with  hyaonas  and  bears  long  ago.    In 
those  caveSy  where,  deep  down,  we  find  rough  flint  implements 
and  bones,  there  are  foimd  nearer  to  the  top  the  golden  orna- 
ments of  the  British  ladies,  their  pins  and  combs,  and  beautiful 
enamelled  brooches ;  and  their  money,  with  Boman  inscriptions. 

15.  The  first  of  the  kingdoms  which  the  Teuton  invaders 
founded  was  that  of  the  Jutes  in  Kent.  Afterwards  the  Saxons 
also  began  to  settle  themselves  in  the  southern  counties,  in 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  &c.,  under  their  king,  Cerdic. 

Ce^c  was  the  forefather,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all 
our  kings  and  queens,  even  down  to  Queen  Victoria, 
J~:        so  we  ought  to  remember  his  name ;  and  he  was 
^      called  the  King  of  Wessex,  or  the  West  Saxons. 

16.  Although  Gildas  speaks  so  slightingly  of  the  courage  of 
the  Britons,  still  they  held  out  in  different  parts  for  a  long  time, 
and  sometimes  beat  their  enemies  back.  It  was  most  likely 
during  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  that  King 
Arthur  lived  and  fought  (if  he  ever  lived  at  all),  though  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  his  kingdom  was  on  the  border-land 
between  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  a  British  king,  and 
we  all  know  from  Tennyson's  Idylls  that  he  was  continually 
fighting  against  heathenism  and  lawlessness.  Those  heathen 
were  the  Angles  and  Saxons. 

17.  A  very  amusing  old  knight,  Sir  Eichard  Baker,  who  in 
^^.  l5ie  seventeenth  century  wrote  a  most  quaint  history 

^*     of  England,  gives  us  this  accoimt  of  King  Arthur. 
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**  He  in  twelve  set  battles  discomfited  the  Saxons ;  but  in  ono 
moet  memorable,  in  which,  girding  himself  with  his  sword 
*  Calliboum/  he  flew  upon  his  enemies,  and  with  his  own  hand 
slew  800  ojf  them;  which  is  but  one  of  his  wonderful  deeds, 
whereof  there  are  so  many  reported  that  he  might  well  be 
reckoned  among  the  fabulous,  if  there  were  not  enough  true  to 

S'?e  them  credit  1 "  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  quite  so  ready  as 
ir  Richard  to  believe  these  exploits,  though  even  he  is  more 
moderate  than  one  of  the  old  British  writ^,  who  says  Arthur 
dew  in  that  battle  "  940  by  his  hand  alone,  no  one  but  the  Lord 
affording  him  assistance." 

18.  But  all  would  not  avail.  The  sturdy  English  pushed  on, 
massacring  many  of  the  Britons,  enslaving  some,  and  driving 
others  farmer  and  farther  west  The  Teutons  called  all  people 
whose  language  they  did  not  understand  Welsh.  Those  who  Uve 
near  Italy  still  call  the  Italians  Welsh,  and  their  country  Welsh- 
land.  Those  who  came  to  Britain  called  the  Celts  or  Britons 
Welsh,  and  so  we  call  some  of  them  to  this  very  day.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  not  only  those  we  now  call  Welsh,  but 
the  Irish,  the  Highland  Scotch,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Isle  of 
Han  are  descended  from  the  old  Celts,  and  speak  dialects  of  their 
old  language.  So  do  many  of  the  people  who  live  in  Brittany 
in  France.  So  did,  till  about  100  years  ago,  the  people  in 
Cornwall,  which  was  called  West  Wales.  A  very  short  time 
since  a  monument  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  old  lady  who 
last  spoke  the  Cornish  tongue. 

19.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  British  cattle  seem  to  have 
undergone  the  same  fate  as  their  masters.  The  Britons  had  a 
breed  of  small  and  short-homed  cattle,  which  still  survive  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  and  until  lately  were  also  to  be  met  with  in 
Cornwall  and  Cumberland.  Most  of  us  know  the  look  of  the 
little  wild  Welsh  and  Highland  cattle,  which  are  sometimes 
driven  to  London.  All  our  English  breeds  are  derived  from  those 
the  English  brought  with  them,  some  of  which  still  live  wild 
in  Chillingham  Park.  This  breed  was  formerly  called  the 
XJrus. 

20.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  given  up  to 
savagery  and  heathenism ;  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Cornwall 
the  Christian  religion  continued  to  flourish,  and 

learning  was  kept  up.    It  is  said  that  there  were  200  ^y^uy 
philosophers  in  Caer-leon,  which  is  now  a  village,  but 
was  a  thriving  city  then;  and  there  were  some  notable  saints 
Mnong  tbem.    Many  of  the  villages  and  ^oyndB  ip  Cornwall  Wf^ 
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named  after  ancient  saints,  whose  bistoiy  is,  perhaps,  very 
interesting,  but  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  anything.  Fuller 
studied  the  life  of  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  and 
seems  to  have  found  it  very  attractive  reading ;  but  he  says, ''  I 
am  sensible  that  I  have  spent,  to  my  shame,  so  much  precious 
time  in  reading  the  legend  of  his  life,  that  I  will  not  wilfully 
double  my  guiltiness  in  writing  thd  same^  and  tempt  the  reader 
to  ofifend  in  like  nature." 
,    So  we  must  take  the  Hint,  and  pause. 
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LBCTUBB  VIL-THK  CONVERSION  Ot  THB  ENGLISH. 

Tbe  introdaction  of  Christiaiiity.  Gr^rv  the  Great  State  of  Christianity 
in  the  sixth  centuiy.  (^viIiziDg  influence  of  the  Cluistian  teacher& 
Monasteries.    Bede. 

1.  Wb  have  now  heard  of  the  founding  of  two  kingdoms,  Kent 
and  Wessex^  by  the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons.  Afterwanls  there 
came  in  more  Saxons,  who  founded  other  kingdoms :  the  East 
SaxonSy  Middle  Saxons,  and  South  Saxons,  who  gave  the  names 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  to  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex. 
(Kent  is  the  old  British  name^  And  then  came  also  the  Angles, 
who  founded  the  kingdoms  of  !N'orthumberland  (which  was  the 
name  given  to  all  the  land  north  of  the  river  Humber),  East 
Anglia,  which  was  divided  between  the  North-folk  and  the  South-* 
folk,  and  Mercia,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  England. 

2.  By  looking  on  the  map  we  see  that  the  Angles,  who  had 
been  the  most  important  of  the  three  tribes  before  they  came  to 
Britain  at  all,  now  got  possession  of  the  largest  share  of  the  new 
country,  and,  by  degrees,  the  whole  of  the  land  inhabited  by  the 
Teuton  invaders  came  to  be  called  Angle-land  or  England.  The 
Welsh,  however,  generally  called  the  Teutons,  Saxons,  because  it 
was  the  Saxons  in  Wessex  who  made  the  greatest  impression  on 
them  ;  and  the  Welsh  and  the  Highlanders  call  us  Saxons  to  thia 
hour.  In  many  histories  of  England  we  find  all  our  forefathers 
called  Saxons ;  but  it  seems  better,  when  wo  are  speaking  of 
them  all  under  one  name,  to  call  them  by  the  same  which  they 
bear  still,  the  English.  As  there  were  but  very  few  of  the  Jutes 
in  comparison  with  the  other  two  tribes,  and  their  name  soon 
died  out»  wo  may  also  very  properly  call  them  Anglo-Saxons ; 
only,  if  we  do  that,  we  must  not  forgot  that  they  are  our  own 
ancestors. 

3.  The  seven  principal  kingdoms  which  the  invaders  fonnded- 
wore  Kent,  Wessex,  Northumberland,  Mercia,  Sussex,  Essex,  and 
East  Anglia.     These  are  generally  called  the ''  Heptr 

archy/  which  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning  ^*  the  rule  ^^  ^^^ 
of  seven."  But  there  never  could  be  said  to  be  a  real     *^  ^' 
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Heptarchy,  consisting  of  seven  settled  kingdoms.  They  were 
always,  when  not  fighting  the  Welsh,  fighting  each  other,  and 
sometimes  there  would  he  more,  sometimes  fewer,  kings.  !N'orth- 
umherland  was  often  divided  into  two  parts,  Bernicia  and  Deira, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  king.  Still,  on  the  whole,  there  may 
be  mM.  to  have  been  those  seven  kingdoms ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Strathdyde,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  Scotland,  still 
belonged  to  the  Britons.  Korthumberland  reached  as  far  north 
as  the  river  Forth,  and  the  Lowland  Scotch  are,  in  reality,  Angles 
or  English,  like  ourselves. 

4.  During  all  this  time  the  country  must  have  been  in  a  fear- 
ful state,  with  these  heathen  warriors  marauding  and  fighting, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  land ;  though  when  they  settled 
down  they  seem  to  have  lived  quietly  in  their  village  communi- 
ties, as  at  home.  The  Britons  would  not  or  could  not  teach  them 
Christianity  ;  most  likely  they  were  too  proud  to  learn  of  their 
conquered  slaves.  Fuller  says,  "  This  sot  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
many so  backward,  because,  out  of  defiance  to  the  Eomans,  they 
hugged  their  own  barbarism,  made  lovely  with  liberty ;  blotting 
out  all  civility  from  themselves,  as  jealous  that  it  would  usher  in 
subjection." 

5.  So,  though  the  Welsh  and  Irish  continued  to  improve  in 
learning  and  religion,  this  had  no  effect  on  the  English.  At  last, 
however,  they  too  learnt  Christianity,  and  they  learnt  it  from  the 
Bomans.  The  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  English  is  told  us 
most  beautifully  by  an  Englishman  who  lived  not  very  long  after 
it  took  place,  Bede,  or  the  Venerable  Bede,  as  he  is  called.  It  is 
from  him  that  we  learn  the  well-known  story,  how  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  went  into  the  market-place  at  Borne,  where  among 
other  merchandise  he  saw  '^  some  boys  set  to  sale,  their  bodies 
white,  their  countenances  beautiful,  their  hair  very  fine ; "  how 
when  he  heard  of  what  nation  they  were,  ho  said,  With  those 
fair  faces,  they  should  be  not  Angles,  but  Angels ;  and  how  he 
never  rested  till  missionaries  were  sent  to  England  to  withdraw 
those  people  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  teach  them  to  sing  His 
praise.  This  Gregory  was  a  very  great  and  good  man ;  such 
.faults  as  he  had  belong  perhaps  more  to  the  age  he  lived  in  than 
to  himself,  and  both  lie  and  others  most  likely  looked  on  them 
as  his  greatest  virtues. 

6.  It  was  in  the  year  597  that  the  Boman  missionaries,  with 
^ugustine  their^  chief,  came  to  England ;  landing,  as  the  first 
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Engliali  setUeTS  had  done,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
Elhelbert,  the  King  of  Kent,  "  ordered  them  to  stay       ^07. 
in  that  island,  where  they  had  landed,  and  that  they  ^^^, 
ahonld  be  famished  with  all  necessaries,  till  he  should      taiw, 
oonsider  what  to  do  with  them."    He  was  not  iU- 
disposed  to  Christianity,  for  he  himself  had  married  a  Christian 
princess  from  France,  and,  considering  the  high  respect  all  his  race 
bore  to  their  wives,  Qaeen  Bertha's  opinions  would  doubtless 
have  great  weight  with  him. 

7.  Still  he  was  afraid  to  let  the  missionaries  come  into  his 
boose,  ''  lest,  according  to  an  ancient  superstition,  if  they  prac- 
tised any  magical  arts,  they  might  impose  upon  him,  and  get  the 
better  of  him."  So,  like  the  true  Teuton  he  was,  he  chose  to 
receive  them  sitting  in  the  open  air.  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions came  before  him, "  furnished  with  Divine,  not  with  magic, 
virtne,  bearing  a  silver  cross  for  their  banner,  and  the  image  of 
oar  Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  board ;  and,  singing  the  Litany, 
they  offered  up  their  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  the  eternal  salvation 
both  of  themselves  and  of  those  to  whom  they  were  come." 

8.  After  the  conference  the  king  permitted  them  to  live  in 
Canterbury,  and  to  preach  to  any  who  chose  to  listen  to  them. 
Here  they  lived  and  laboured  to  such  good  purpose 

that  "  several  believed  and  were  baptized,  admiring  ^Yko^ 
the  simplicity  of  their  innocent  life,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  heavenly  doctrine."  Before  long  the  king  himself 
was  converted,  and  after  that  many  more  of  the  people  followed 
his  example.  **  Their  conversion  the  king  so  far  encouraged,  as 
that  he  compelled  none  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  only  showed 
more  affection  to  the  believers,  as  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  For  ho  had  learned  from  his  instructors  and 
leaders  to  salvation  that  the  service  of  Christ  ought  to  be  volun- 
tary, not  by  compulsion." 

9.  Let  us  now  pause  to  consider  the  state  of  Christianity  at 
the  time  when  these  Eoman  missionaries  brought  it  to  England. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  Gospels  must  surely  be  struck  with 
the  simplicity  of  Christ's  teaching ;  how  little  dogmatism  there 
is  in  it,  how  little  formality,  how  little  mystery ;  how  much 
practice,  how  much  kindliness  and  gentleness,  how  much  faith 
and  trust  in  God  as  a  Father.  In  the  five  or  six  hundred  years 
which  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Christ,  what  had  happened! 

10.  The  Christian  religion  had,  in  some  respects, 
changed  very  much  from  what  Christ  had  taught^  oSSlS^tr 
and  was  on  its  way  to  change  more.  ^* 
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Ist.  God  soexned  temoyed  immeasurably  farther  off.  Even 
Christ  seemed  more  awful  and  lees  sympatiiising.  '  Men  sought 
out  some  intermediate  beings,  nearer  to  themselves,  and  less 
terrible.  They. thought  a  great  deal  of  angels;  still  more  of 
saints  ;  above  all,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  She  became  the  ideal  of 
tenderness  and  purity.  It  oan  hardly  be  said  that  she  took  the 
place  of  the  old  heathen  goddesses,  for  she  was  far  higher,  purer, 
and  more  gentle  than  they ;  but  as  some  of  them  had  appeared 
to  bo  wise,  smiling,  and  beneficent,  and  had  been  dearly  loved 
and  honoured,  all  that  love,  and  much  more,  was  now  lavished  on 
the  Mother  of  Christ 

2nd.  Besides  good  supernatural  beings,  they  believoil  very 
vividly  also  in  evil  ones,  and  in  the  power  and  number  of  the 
devils.  They  thought  they  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  tenii>t  and 
to  b^^idle.  £verytiiing  they  did  not  understand,  any  mysterious 
dght  or  sound,  .they  thought  was  the  work  of  some  evil  spirit ; 
and  they  believed  in  possession  by  devils.  Gregory  himself,  who 
was  very  clever  and  learned,  as  well  as  good,  tells  of  a  woman 
who  eat  a  lettuce  without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  who, 
with  it,  swallowed  a  devil  and  became  possessed. 

3rd.  They  had  a  most  wonderful  awe  and  reverence  for 
"relics;"  that  is,  for  things  which  were  believed  to  have  Ihj- 
longed  to  Christ  or  the  saints.  Wo  can  quite  understand  the 
beginning  of  this  ;  we  ourselves  have  a  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
a£BeGtion  foi  any,  even  valueless,  object  which  reminds  us  of  one 
who  has  been  dear  to  us.  We  treasure  locks  of  hair^  and  other 
such  things,  and  would  not  like  them  rudely  handled ;  but  the 
feeling  had  already  become  superstitious.  Gregory  said  that  if 
profane  persons  attempted  to  move  or  touch  the  relics  of  saints, 
such  as  were  kept  in  all  the  churches,  they  would  fall  down 
dead. 

4th.  The  whole  service  had  become  more  ntualistic.  The 
priests  and  bishops  were  looked  on  as  most  sacred,  and  far  removed 
from  common  mortals.  The  sacrament  was  far  more  of  a  mystery 
than  it  had  been  of  old.  Images  and  pictures  wore  used  as  helps 
to  devotion,  though  they  were  not  worshipped.  We  saw  that 
Augustine  and  his  companions  had  a  cross  and  a  picture  of 
Chnst. 

5th.  The  greatest  change  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  growth  of  what 
is  called  asceticism ;  that  is,  a  hatred  of  the  body,  of  all  common, 
human  life,  of  natural  affection,  of  marriage.  The  height  of 
virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 
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■fanB  all  usefol  oecnpatioiiB,  from  all  love  and  happiness,  and  to 

giYO  themselTes  up  to  prayer,  fasting,  and  watching.     This  is 

YBry  different  from  what  we  think  the  Bible  teaches.    '*  U  any 

man  lore  God,  let  him  love  his  brother  also."    But  in  all  times 

there  has  been  a  craving  in  some  minds  for  being,  as  they  feel, 

<<  alone  with  God.''    Mmj  Protestants  have  something  of  the 

same  sentiment^  and  Cowper  expressed  it  very  beautifolly  when 

-he  wrote— 

"  Far  from  the  world,  0  Lord,  I  flee. 
From  strife  and  tomiilt  hi ; 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 

Em  too  sneoessfol  war. 
The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 

With  prayer  and  praise  agree, 
And  seem  by  Thy  sweet  boontv  made 
For  those  who  follow  Thee/* 

la  none  of  these  things  should  we  wish  to  condemn  unreservedly ; 
for  even  when  we  differ  we  can  sometimes  sympathize.  Indeed, 
if  we  wish  to  understand  we  must  sympathize  to  some  extent ; 
WB  must  try  to  see  what  other  men  have  felt,  and  how  they  came 
to  ML  it,  diough  we  may  have  other  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
duty  ourselves.  This  is  more  necessary  in  matters  of  religion 
than  in  any  others,  for  the  roligion  which  people  really  believe 
is  the  most  important  fact  about  them. 

11.  Though  we  may  think  that  Christianity  had  in  some 
things  changed  for  the  worse,  let  us  remember  with  thankfulness 
how  pure,  how  mercifcQ,  how  beautiful  it  was  still;  and  never 
cease  to  love  the  name  of  Gregory  and  Augustine,  who  taught  it 
to  our  Mhers. 

After  about  twenty  years  Christianity  reached  Northumber- 
land. The  principal  missionary  who  went  there  was  a  certain 
Bishop  Paulinus,  who  was  described  by  one  of  those  whom  he 
baptised  as  ''a  man  tall  of  stature^  a  little  stooping,  his  hair 
black,  his  visage  meagre,  his  nose  slender  and  aquiline,  his 
aspect  both  venerable  and  majestic." 

12.  The  good  Gregory  was  now  dead,  but  his  successor,  Pope 
Bonifetce,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and  sent 
long  lettere  of  good  advice  to  the  King  of  Northtmiberland  and 
his  wife.  With  his  letters  he  sent  presents :  to  the  king  a  shirt, 
a  robe^  and  a  golden  ornament ;  to  the  queen  a  silver  looking- 
glass  and  a  gilt  ivory  comb;  and  to  both  the  blessing  of  St. 
Peter. 

13.  The  King  of  Northumberland  was  at  this  time  a  very 
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powerful  and  influential  man  named  Edwin.*    He,  too,  had  a 
Christian  wife,  for  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
®87.        King  Ethelbert  of  Kent.     He  did  not  embrace  the 
SaTtS^"'*    new  religion  hastily,  hut,  "  being  a  man  of  extraor- 
berUmZ™*  dinary  sagacity,  he  sate  alone  by  himself  along  time, 
silent  as  to  his  tongue,  but  deliberating  in  his  heart 
how  he  should  proceed,  and  which  religion  he  should  adhere  to.'* 
He  afterwards  summoned  a  council  of  his  ''  wise  men "  to  con- 
eider  the  matter  still  farther. 

14.  Our  forefathers  were  not  indeed  men  to  change  their 
religion  easily  and  lightly.  Though  they  were  still  ignorant  and 
rough,  they  were  thoughtful  men.  They  did  not  care  only  foi 
food,  and  drink,  and  for  such  things  as  they  could  see  and 
handle ;  they  reflected  also  on  invisible  things :  on  life,  on  the 
soul  of  man,  on  his  feelings,  and  his  nature.  Their  language  is 
noted  among  all  its  brothers  of  the  Teutonic  speech  for  possessing 
more  words  of  that  sort  than  any  of  them — words  about  mind 
and  thought,  emotions  and  affections. 

The  end  of  their  deliberations  was  that  Edwin  and  aU  his 
nobles  embraced  Christianity,  and  were  baptized  at  York,  a 
great  number  of  the  common  people  joining  them ;  whilst  the 
chief  of  the  heathen  priests  himself  profaned  the  altars  and 
destroyed  the  idols. 

15.  Edwin  was  now  the  strongest  of  all  the  kings  in  England ; 
his  kingdom  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Forth,  and  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  is  named  after  him.  It  was,  in  his 
days,  called  Edwin's  burgh.  He  also  made  himself,  in  a  certain 
sense,  master  and  head  of  the  whole  country.  He  governed  as  a 
Christian  king  ought.  "  It  is  reported,"  says  Bede,  ''  that  there 
was  then  such  peiiect  peace  in  Britain,  wheresoever  the  dominion 
of  King  Edwin  extended,  that,  as  is  now  proverbially  said,  a 
woman  with  her  new-bom  babe  might  walk  throughout  the 
island,  from  sea  to  sea,  without  receiving  any  harm." 

16.  But  after  Edwin's  death  the  Northumbrians  fell  back  into 
heathenism,  and  had  to  be  converted  over  again.  This  time  the 
missionaries  did  not  come  from  Borne,  but  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland.     The  Irish,  who  had  been  converted  by  St  Patrick, 

were  very  vigorous  and  fervent  Christians.     They 

^  ^'v^     ^^*  zealous  and  holy  men  to  preach  the  gospel  in 

Scotland,  Friesland,  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  even  in 

*  The  whole  story  of  Edwin's  oonvenion  will  be  found  in  *  Freeman's  Old 
English  HistoiTa'  pp.  61,  &o. 
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Italj.  One  of  them,  Colamba,  settlod  on  the  island  of  lona, 
irest  of  Scotland,  and  fonnded  a  monastery  there,  from  whence 
c«me  the  missionaries  to  Northumberland. 

Though  the  Irish  are  now  devoted  to  the  Pope,  they  were  not 
BO  then — they  had  some  little  differences  of  opinion;  as,  for 
instance,  which  was  the  right  season  for  keeping  Easter,  and  how 
the  priests'  hair  should  be  cut ;  and  it  was  disputed  for  some 
time  whether  the  Church  of  Northumberland  should  own  allegi- 
ance to  Rome  or  Ireland.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  it 
ahoald  adhere  to  Bome  as  the  other  English  Churches  did. 

17.  In  about  100  years  all  the  land  became  Christian.     The 
last  kingdom  to  be  converted  (though  lying  so  near  to  Kent^ 
which  was  the  fbst)  was  Sussex.     The  Christian 
missionaries,  beside  religion,  taught  the  people  many     Qf^^,^^^ 
useful  arts — they  taught  the  Sussex  men  to  fish ! 

"  The  bishop,"  writes  Bcde,  "  when  he  came  into  the  province, 
and  found  so  great  misery  from  famine,  taught  them  to  get  their 
food  by  fishing,  for  their  sea  and  river  abounded  in  fish,  but  the 
people  had  no  skill  to  take  them,  except  eels  alone.  The 
bishop's  men,  having  gathered  eel-nets  everywhere,  cast  them 
into  the  sea,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  took  300  fishes  of 
several  sorts,  which,  being  divided  into  three  parts,  they  gave 
100  to  the  poor,  100  to  those  from  whom  they  liod  the  nets,  and 
kept  100  for  their  own  use.  By  this  benefit  the  bishop  gained 
the  affection  of  them  all,  and  they  began  more  readily  at  his 
preaching  to  hope  for  heavenly  goods,  seeing  by  his  help  they 
had  received  those  which  were  temporal" 

18.  We  must  hope  the  bishop  and  his  companions  did  not 
feel,  like  the  good  and  great  Gregory,  that  by  thus  *'  entangling 
himself  in  worldly  matters  ho  wasted  his  soul  and  decayed  in 
virtue."  Their  noble  Christian  and  human  hearts,  like  Gregory's 
own,  were  too  strong  for  the  feeble  and  selfish  religion  wliich 
only  cares  to  save  its  own  soul ;  they  remembered  the  example 
of  the  Christian's  Master,  who  never  thought  it  beneath  Him  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  comfort  the  sorrowful. 

This  same  bishop,  Wilfrid,  received  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
land  with  **  all  the  goods  that  were  therein."  Among  these  goods 
were  250  slaves.    All  these  he  at  once  set  at  liberty  and  baptized. 

19.  Other  arts  too  sprang  up  under  the  shadow  of  Christianity. 
People  began  to  build  stone  churches  with  pillars  and  aisles,  and 
even  with  gloss  windows.  As  the  English  did  not  yet  know  how 
to  make  glass,  they  fetched  men  from  France  to  do  this  part  of 
tho  work,  and  by  degrees  they  learnt  the  art  themselves,  though 
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glass  was  a  very  rare  lozaiy  for  a  long  time  after  this.  With 
Christianity  too  came  learning.  The  Eoman  mission- 
sdneation.  aries  brought  Latin  with  them.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  Pope  also  sent  Greek  missionaries,  who  brought  their  own 
language.  These  last,  Theodore  and  Adrian,  were  both,  Bede 
tells  us,  ''  well  read  both  in  sacred  and  secular  literature ;  they 
gathered  a  crowd  of  disciples,  and  there  daily  flowed  from  them 
rivers  of  knowledge  towards  the  hearts  of  their  hearers."  They 
not  only  taught « them  out  of  the  Bible,  but  also  gave  tliem 
lessons  in  astronomy,  arithmetic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  "  Nor  were 
there  ever  happier  times  since  the  English  came  into  Britain. .  .  . 
The  minds  of  all  men  were  bent  upon  the  joys  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  of  which  they  had  just  heard,  and  all  who  desired  to  be 
instructed  in  sacred  reading  had  masters  at  hand  to  teach  thenu" 

20.  We  may  imagine  the  delight  it  was  to  these  wild  people, 
who  were  clever  by  nature,  to  get  instruction  and  learning ;  for 
we  know  what  splendid  pleasure  it  is  to  ourselves  to  bo  tiuight, 
to  have  our  minds  strengthened  and  enlarged.  It  seems  to  us 
when  we  get  a  wise  teacher  as  if  a  new  world  was  opened  to  us. 
So  it  must  have  done  to  them. 

''  In  a  single  century,"  says  Stubbe, ''  England  became  known 
to  Christendom  as  a  fountain  of  light,  as  a  land  of  learned  men, 
devout  and  unwearied  missions,  of  strong,  rich,  and  pious  kings." 

It  was  Archbishop  Theodore  who  divided  the  country  into 
bishoprics  and  archbi^prics,  which  have  been  very  little  changed 
since  his  day. 

21.  Now,  too,  monasteries  began  to  rise  all  over  the  land. 
As  they  were  of  immense  importance  for  many  centuries,  it  is 
Xonasteriai   ^^^^^^^^  ^®  should  know  something  about  them ; 

and  we  will  observe  at  this  time  the  good  which 
they  did,  leaving  the  evil  for  a  later  period,  when  tiiey  had  begun 
to  degenerate.  The  life  and  death  x>f  the  historian  Bede,  from 
.whom  so  much  has  been  quoted  in  this  lecture,  will  show  us  the 
fairest  side  of  monastic  life.  In  the  monasteries  a  great  deal  of 
useful  work  was  done;  it  was  not  aU  fasting  and  meditation. 
When  we  consider  the  times,  the  fighting  and  tumults  which 
still  went  on,  the  ignorance  and  barbarism,  we  shall  see  that  in 
the  monasteries  there  was  a  refuge  not  only  for  religion,  but  for 
gentleness,  learning,  and  civilization. 

22.  Bede  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  in  the  territory  of  the 
monastery  of  Jarrow,  which  was  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  at  the 
078     B  d      ^<^^^^  0^  ^^®  ^^^'^  Wear.     He  was  given,  at  the  age 

*  **    of  seven  years,  to  be  educated  by  the  Abbot  Benedict^ 
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and,  ''iqiending  all  tho  remainder  of  my  life  in  that  monastery, 
I  Wholly  applied  myself  to  the  stady  of  the  Seriptures ;  and 
unidBt  the  observation  of  regular  discipline,  and  the  daily  caro 
of  singiiig  in  the  chnrch,  I  always  took  dehght  in  learning, 
teaching,  and  writing.*' 

23.  We  read  this  about  the  occupations  of  the  monasteiy: 
"The  founder,  like  the  rest  of  the  brotheis,  delighted  to  exercise 
himself  in  winnowing  the  com  and  thrashing  it,  in  giving  milk 
to  the  lambs  and  calves,  in  the  bake-house,  in  the  garden,  in  tho 
kitchen."    These  were  all  healthy,  peaceful,  and  useful  employ- 
mentsL     Bat  besides  helping  to  attend  to  all  this,  Bede  studied 
religion  and  all  the  learning  of  the  times.     He  knew  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  had  read  some  at  least  of  tho  old  poets  and  philoso- 
phers whom  scholars  love  to  read  now.     Ho  knew  as  much  as 
could  be  known  at  that  time  of  astronomy,  physical  science, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  medicine.     He  was  also  very  fond  of 
music,  singing,  and  poetry.     Ho  taught  all  the  other  monks,  and 
many  strangers,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  learn  of  him,  and  he 
wrote  forty-five  books.     Most  of  these  were  sermons  or  explana- 
tions of  the  Bible;  but  others  were  hymns  and  poems,  or  on 
scientific  subjects.     One  was  about  spelling.     But  the  one  we 
prize  most  is  that  from  which  so  much  has  been  quoted  here, 
his  *  Church  History.'     Ho  was  the  first  English  historian,     lliis 
book  was  written  in  Latin  (and  wo  shall  see  who  first  translated 
it  another  time),  but  Bedo  loved  his  native  tongue,  and  tho  last 
work  ho  did  was  to  translate  tho  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  English. 
Is  not  this  a  picture  of  a  noble  and  a  happy  life  1     Now  read 
the  story  of  his  beautiful  death,  written  by  one  of  his  pupUs 
who  was  with  him  to  the  end.     He  tells  us  that  after  tho  begin- 
ning of  his  last  illness  "he  led  his  life  cheerful  and  rejoicing, 
giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  every  day  and  night,  nay,  every 
hour,  till  the  day  of  our  Lord's  ascension."     He  was  labouring 
hard  to  finish  his  translation  of  St.  John,  he  dictating,  while  one 
of  his  pupils  wrote.     On  "  the  Tuesday  before  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord  ...  he  passed  all  that  day  pleasantly,  and  dictated  now 
and  then,  saying,  *  Go  on  quickly ;  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall 
hold  out,  and  whether  my  Master  will  soon  take  me  away.' "     On 
the  Wednesday  **  he  ordered  that  we  shoidd  speedily  write  what 
he  had  begim,  and  this  done,  we  walked  till  the  third  hour  with 
the  relics  of  saints,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  day.    There 
was  one  of  us  with  him,  who  said  to  him,  *  Most  dear  master, 
there  is  still  one  chapter  wanting ;  do  you  think  it  troublesome 
to  be  asked  any  more  questions)'     He  answered,   'It  is  no 
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trouble.  Take  your  pen,  make  ready,  and  write  fast' .  .  .  Hay- 
ing said  much  more,  he  passed  the  day  joyfully  till  the  evening, 
and  the  above-mentioned  boy  said,  'Dear  master,  there  is  yet 
one  sentence  not  written.'  He  answered,  'Write  quickly.' 
Soon  after  the  boy  said,  'The  sentence  is  now  written.'  He 
replied,  'Well,  you  have  said  the  truth.  It  is  ended.'  Then 
he  said,  'Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost'     When  he  had  named  the  Holy  Ghost  he 

breathed  his  last^  and  so  departed  to  the  heavenly 

kingdom." 

24.  Some  of  the  monasteries  of  this  time  seem  to  have  been 
presided  over  by  ladies.     There  was  one  very  famous  one,  of 

which  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Whitby  in 
^^^  Yorkshire,  which  was  ruled  by  the  Abbess  Hilda. 
She  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  and  must  have  understood  the 
art  of  governing  very  well,  for  she  trained  up  many  clergymen, 
and  no  less  than  five  bishops.  In  her  abbey  dwelt  CaBdmon, 
the  first  English  poet,  who  made  so  many  and  such  beautiful 
verses  on  the  Bible  histories,  that  he  was  believed  to  have 
"  learnt  the  art  of  poetry,  not  from  men,  but  from  God." 

Thus  we  see  how  the  monasteries  are  like  islands  of  harmony 
and  culture  in  the  midst  of  wild  oceans  of  discord  and  strife. 
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LBCTUBB  YIIL-THE  UNITING  OF  THB  ENGLISH 

KINGDOMa 

The  kiDgdoms  of  the  English.   The '^  Bretwalda."   Egbert    The  Danes. 

St.  Edmund. 

1.  England  was  now  beginning  to  have  far  more  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  l£an  she  had  had  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  fenroor  of  their  new  conversion,  the  English  bc^an  to  send 
missionaries  to  convert  their  heathen  kinsfolk  on  the  Continent ; 
and  by  means  of  them,  their  zeal  and  their  learning,  England 
'became  well  known  and  famous ;  for  at  that  time  our  country 
was  more  learned  and  more  religious  than  many  of  its  neighbours. 

2.  It  is  now  time,  then,  that  we  should  inquire  a  litUe  more 
into  the  state  of  the  Continent,  and  how  the  great  empire  of  the 
Itomans  had  fared  during  the  centuries  which  had 

passed  since  they  left  Britain.  It  will  bo  remem-  ^*  ?2?" 
bered  how  the  Teutonic  or  German  races  were  fall-  iJntoiui. 
ing  upon  it  on  all  sides,  settling  themselves  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  jind  Britain.  By  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Teutons  had  lost  some  of  these  conquests.  They  had 
lost  for  good  their  African  possessions,  and  had  given  way  to  the 
Arabs  or  Saracens.  The  Saracens  had  also  established  themselves 
in  Spain  and  in  a  part  of  Franca 

3.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Teutons  were  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  in  other  parts.  There  was  a  great  tribe  or  people 
of  Teutonic  race  called  the  Franks,  who  were  now  the  duef 
people  in  Germany  and  GauL  Their  name  means  ''  free  men.'' 
In  English  the  word  '* frank"  still  means  open,  unreserved, 
firee-handed,  free-hearted.  As  the  Angles  had  changed  the  name 
of  Britain  into  England,  so  the  Franks  changed  that  of  Gaul 
into  France.  They  also  gave  their  name  to  Franconia  in  Ger- 
many, llie  difference  between  the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in 
France  and  that  of  the  English  in  England,  is  that  the  English 
destroyed  the  old  inhabitants,  and  brought  in  their  own  language 
and  habits.  The  Franks  did  not  destroy  the  people  of  Gaul, 
^ut  settled  in  among  them,  and  by  degrees  leamt  their  language. 
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which  the  Gaols  before  this  had  learnt  from  the  Romans.  The 
French  is  one  of  those  languages  which  are  called  Homance,  as 
having  been  learnt  from  Home,  and  being  very  much  like  the 
Boman  or  Latin  speech.  But  at  the  time  of  which  wo  are  now 
speaking  the  Franks  still  talked  their  own  native  Grerman. 

4.  And  now  it  was  that,  to  show  how  completely  the  Germans 

had  conquered  the  Eomans,  the  King  of  the  Franks  was  made 

Empeibr  of  Rome !     This  (merman  emperor  was 

JW.         called  Charles  the   Greats  which  was  afterwards 

CttSir*'  trwialated  into  French  as  "Charlemagne."  He 
really  deserved  the  name  of  ''great/*  and  we  have 
something  to  do  with  him  in  English  history ;  for  he  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  English  afiaini,  and  it  was  under  him  that 
the  iiist  king  of  all  the  English  was  trained  up.  It  seems  that 
he  began  to  notice  the  English  through  the  missionaries  whom 
they  sent  among  the  Fnu^ks.  One  of  his  dearest  Mends  was 
an  Englishman  from  York,  named  Alcuin,  who  had,  perhaps, 
been  one  of  Bede's  own  pupils.  Alcuin  had  a  great  love  for 
CharleSi  calling  him  "  David "  as  a  sign  of  affection,  and  went 
to  live  in  France,  that  he  might  help  him  in  many  ways,  espe- 
cially in  teaching  the  people.  It  shows  how  much  the  Franks 
were  bel^jid  the  English  in  leamiug,  that  he  had  to  send  to 
Ydik  to  get  books  for  his  school. 

.5.  Hitherto  the  Germans  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the 
Angles,  jutes,  and  Saxons  in  England,  had  been  very  much  broken 
up  into  small  states  or  tribes,  which  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
progress  and  strength.  Charles  conquered  some  of  these  scattered 
tribes,  and  made  alliances  with  others,  so  as  to  join  them  all  into 
one,  under  his  own  government.  We  know  that  afterwards  the 
German  empire  broke  up  again,  for  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
day  how  it  has  been  reunited,  and  there,  is  an  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, again  (though  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  Rome,  as  Charles 
the  Great  had) 

6.  In  England  the  various  kings  and  kingdoms  had  been 
constantly  fighting  and  struggling;  now  one  being  master,  and  now 
another^  tibough  we  will  not  call  our  ancestors, ''kites  and 
crows,*'  as  Milton  did,  and  though  all  this  conflict  was  really  the 
rough-hewing  of  the  grand  English  nation,  yet  we  need  not  linger 
over  it,  or  burden  our  memories  with  the  details.  The  time  was 
coming  when  all  the  smaller  kingdoms  would  be  gathered  under 
one  head,  and  would  thus  become  far  more  great  and  powerful, 
even  then;. still  more,  would  have  the  possibility  of  growth  and 
fdture  greatness.   It  had  often,  been  the  case  that  one  d^  the  kings 
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Iromld  gain  a  certain  authority  over  eome  or  all  of  the  others,  as 
Edwin  of  Northtunherland  had  done.  When  that  was  the  case 
he  was  called  **  Bretwalda."  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  that 
word  meant^  though  some  people  believe  that  it  meant "  Wielder 
of  Britain." 

*  7.  At  liie  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  Northumberland, 
wluch  had  been  so  strong,  learned,  and  civilized,  had  sunk  down 
again,  and  was  weak  and  distracted.  The  most  powerful  kingdom 
was  Mercia,  and  Offa,  the  Mercian  king,  began  to  lord  it  over  the 
otiierB.  He  set  one  of  his  sons  in-law  to  be  King  of  Northumber- 
knd,  and  another  to  be  King  of  Wessex.  In  each  of  those  coun- 
tnes  another  man  claimed  the  throne;  both  of  these  were 
obliged  to  fly  the  country,  and  both  took  refuge  with  Charles  the 
Oieal 

8.  One  of  these,  the  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Wessex,  was 
l^gbett,  who  afterwards  got  that  and  a  great  deal  more.     It  has 
been  mentioned  that  in  the  old  heathen  times  the     .  . 
kings  were  all  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the       ^ 

god  Woden.  By  this  time,  as  they  had  been  Christians  so  long^ 
tiiey  had  altered  their  opinion  about  Woden.  They  now  thought 
of  him  as  a  man,  but  still  he  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  loyal  family,  and  one  of  his  descendants  says  of  him,  "  He  was 
the  khig  of  many  nations,  whom  some  of  the  pagans  still  worship 
as  a  god."  Though  they  no  longer  thought  ^e  royal  family 
sprang  from  a  god,  yet  they  still  had  a  great  reverence  for  it 
Now  Egbert^  besides  being  a  very  clever  man,  was  the  only  living 
descendant  of  Woden;  therefore  Bertric,  Ofia*s  son-in-law,  was 
very  jealous  of  him. 

9.  '*  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  Had  Egbert  not  been 
banished  from  his  country,  had  he  been  made  king  easily  and  at 
once,  he  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  the  king  he  _.  . 
was.  While  living  under  the  protection  of  Charles  waiiuiig. 
he  learnt  a  great  deal.  He  watched  him  uniting  the  scattered 
(German  tribes  into  one  strong  kingdom,  and  when  he  came  home 
he  followed  the  example. 

10.  Bertric,  the  supplanting  King  of  Wessex,  came  to  a  melan- 
choly end.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Offa,  was  a  very  wicked 
woman,  jealous  of  every  one  whom  her  husband  loved.  If  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  them  openly  she  would  give  them  poison ; 
and  at  las^  when  she  was  intending  to  poison  a  young  ftiend  and 
favourite  of  the  king,  by  some  mifftake  Bertric  also  partook  of 
the  cup,  and  so  both  perished  together.  After  this  the  queen, 
detested^by  every  one,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  eoontiyi  and  ihe 
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too  went  to  tlie  oonri  of  Chadea.  It  teems  ttiat  he  oonld  not  have 
known  moch  of  her  chaiacter  or  adventaresy  for  he  made  her  the 
abheas  of  a  laige  convent  of  nana,  where,  aa  might  have  been 
expected,  she  behaved  very  differently  from  the  wise  Abbess 
Hilda.  At  last  her  conduct  became  so  disgraceful  that  she  had 
to  be  expelled  from  her  oonvent,  and  ended  her  wicked  life  very 
miaeiably,  begging  bar  bread  in  the  atieete  of  Pavia,  a  city  in 
Italy. 

11.  Directly  after  Bertric's  death  I^bert  returned  to  Wessex, 
and  waa  at  onoe  received  by  the  people  aa  their  king.    He  had 

learnt  patience  in  his  exile.  He  spent  twenty-five 
m^^^^i^g  yean  in  strengthening  his  own  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
^f^ff^J^y  and  extending  it  towards  the  west  by  fighting  and 

subduing  the  Britona  in  Devonahire,  Cornwall,  and 
Walea.  OfTa  had  also  done  a  great  deal  towards  conquering  the 
Welsh,  aiui  in  these  wars  we  can  see  how  much  the  Christian 
religion  had  softened  and  improved  the  character  of  our  fathers. 
The  "RnglJAh  had  now  ceased  to  massacre  and  exterminate  their 
enemies,  as  they  did  at  first  When  they  fought  and  conquered 
the  Britons  now,  instead  of  killing  or  driving  them  away,  they 
allowed  them  to  dwell  undisturbed  in  their  own  lands,  as  loDg 
as  they  would  obey  the  laws.  . 

12.  Ofia  had  now  been  dead  for  some  time,  but  his  successor 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  seeing  Egbert's  growing  power,  resolved 
to  make  another  fight  for  the  mastery,  and  invaded  Wessex. 
Egbert  thoroughly  defeated  him  in  one  battle,  and  after  his  death 
Egbert  was  chosen  King  of  Mercia  also.  Seeing  how  powerful  he 
h^  now  become,  the  smaller  kingdoms  submitted  to  him  without 
much  difficulty.  There  only  remained  Northumberland.  Egbert 
marched  agamst  that  with  a  great  army,  but  it  submitted  without 
a  fight 

13.  Thus  Egbert  became  king  of  all  the  English.  But  we  are 
not  to  think  he  was  king  as  Queen  Victoria  is  queen.    The  other 

kingdoms  continued  more  or  less  distinct,  with  their 

v^wJ'mm*  own  kings  or  princes ;  but  these  kings  owed  a  sort  of 

Imdc^Koff-  ^^^®^^^ ^  lEgbert;  they  paid  him  tribute,  and  if 

i^njp^*  he  summoned  them  to  help  him  in  battle  they  were 

botmd  to  come.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  now  has 
minor  kingdoms  under  him,  as  Bavaria  and  Saxony ;  and  so  we, 
too,  in  India  have  princes  and  nawabs  under  our  government, 
who  pay  us  tribute  and  render  us  obedience,  but  who  still  rule 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  their  own  provinces.  The  rule  of 
Egbert  was  rather  like  this.    England  neyer  fell  to  pieoee  agaiii, 
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the  Germany  of  Charles  the  Great  did ;  it  continued,  hence- 
forihy  to  be  one;  but  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the 
separate  kingdoms  were  thoroughly  and  entirely  united. 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  England  that  it  was  a  king  of 
Wessex  who  gained  the  supremacy  rather  than  a  king  of  Mercia 
or  Northumberland,  for  had  the  capital  city  of  the  country  been 
at  York,  or  some  quite  inland  place,  instead  of  at  London  or 
'Winchester,  it  would  have  cut  us  off  far  more  from  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

14.  One  thing,  which  no  doubt  made  it  easier  for  Egbert  to 
unite  all  the  country  under  himself,  was  trouble  from  without. 
Hitherto,  since  the  English  tribes  had  first  come  to  Britain,  they 
had  been  left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  except  by  the  mission- 
aries. But  now,  as  has  been  said,  foreigners  began  again  to  take 
an  interest  in  England  and  English  affairs.  Some  did  good,  as 
Charles  the  Great,  but  others  were  terrible  scourges. 

15.  These  last  were  the  Danes,  as  they  are  called.  For  the 
next  two  or  three  hundred  years  our  history  is  full  of  them.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  we  were  going  back  400  years,  and 

reading  history  over  again.  Then  we  had  a  Christian  *  "^*** 
population  slaughtered  or  driven  away  by  heathen  and  barbarous 
invaders  from  over  the  sea.  Now  we  get  just  the  same.  These 
"  Danes "  did  not  all  come  from  Denmark,  though,  as  most  of 
them  did  so,  they  were  all  called  by  that  name.  Many  of  them 
came  ako  from  Norway  and  Friesland.  It  was  from  South  Den- 
mark and  Friesland,  as  we  know,  that  the  first  Angles,  Jutes,  and 
Saxons  had  come ;  so  these  were  in  fact,  their  near  relations. 
The  Norwegians  were  also  a  branch  of  the  Teutons ;  they  all 
spoke  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  English;  they  had  also 
the  same  habits  and  the  same  religion  which  the  English  had 
formerly  had ;  they  still  worshipped  Woden  and  Thor.  They 
were  quite  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  sesrwolves  as  our  forefathers 
had  been.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  first  visit  the  Danes  paid 
to  England,  which  gives  a  pleasant  idea  of  them.  **  Whilst  the 
pious  King  Bcrtric  "  (this  was  Offa's  son-in-law)  ''  was  reigning 
over  the  western  parts  of  the  English,  and  the  innocent  people 
spread  through  their  plains  were  enjoying  themselves  in  tran- 
quillity, and  yoking  their  oxen  to  the  plough,  suddenly  there 
arrived  on  the  coast  a  fleet  of  Danes,  not  large,  but  of  three  ships 
only  ;  this  was  their  first  arrival  When  this  became  known 
the  king's  officer,  who  was  already  stopping  in  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, leaped  on  his  horse  and  galloped  forwards  with  a  few 
men  to  the  port,  thinking  that  they  were  merchants  rather  than 
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enemies,  and,  commanding  them  in  an  autlioritative  tone,  ordered 
them  to  go  to  the  royal  city ;  hut  he  was  slain  on  the  spot  hy 
them,  and  all  who  were  with  him." 

16.  After  this  first  visit  they  came  again  and  again,  and  we 
have  once  more  to  fancy  massacres,  ravages,  burning  villages, 
burning  churches,  just  as  there  had  been  so  long  before.  Only 
the  English  now  made  a  better  defence  than  the  poor  Britons  had 
done,  and  did  not  get  exterminated  nor  driven  off  into  the  wild 
western  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  never  could  drive  the 
'Danes  quite  away.  Numbers  of  them  settled  down  in  the  land, 
and  took  root  there  ;  but  as  they  spoke  nearly  the  same  language, 
and  came  of  the  same  stock,  they  soon  mixed  with  the  English 
and  became  one  with  them.  But  we  have  not  got  so  far  as  this 
yet ;  it  was  still  hard  fighting  for  many  years  to  come. 

17.  After  Egbert's  death  his  son  Ethelwulf  became  king.    H^ 
was,  as  his  .faUier  had  been,  the  principal  king  or  over-lord  of 

SthdwuH   J^Slaiwl,  with  under-Mngs  in  different  parts.     He 

and  his      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^®  ^^  ^^     -^^  ^^  beset  on  both 
soxu.       sides.     The  Danes  came  up  the  Thames ;  they  spent 

a  whole  winter  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  they  brought 
a  great  army  and  350  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the  lliames, 
sacked  the  city  of  Canterbury  and  the  city  of  London,  and 
put  to  flight  an  army  which  came  from  Mercia  to  oppose 
them.  On  the  western  side  it  was  almost  worse.  The  Danes 
-made  friends  with  the  Britons,  who  were  living  in  Devonshire, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting  and  misery  there 
858         ^^'     '^^  ^^^»  however,  the  Danes  got  the  worst  of 

it,  for  the  time,  and  went  away  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  Ethelwulf  died  in  peace,  leaving  four  sons,  who 
were  all  kings  in  turn.  To  show,  however,  what  misgivings  he 
had  as  to  the  future,  we  wiU  read  one  little  extract  from  the 
account  of  his  wilL  *'  For  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  which  he 
studied  to  promote  in  all  things  £rom  the  first  flower  of  his 
youth,  be  directed  through  all  his  hereditary  dominions  that  one 
poor  man  in  ien,  either  native  or  foreigner,  should  be  supplied 
with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  by  his  successors  imtil  the  Day 
of  tludgment ;  supposing^  however,  that  the  country  should  still 
be  inhabited  by  men  and  cattle^  and  shovM  not  become  de- 
serted ^ 

18.  The  three  elder  of  his.  sons  were  Eithelbald,  Ethelbert, 
and  Ethelred.     Many  of  the  names  of  our  ancestors  had  inter- 
esting meanings.     Egbert  means  ''Bright-eye."    Ethel  means 
.  *'  ^obk,"  and  was  a  very  favourite  beginning  for  a  name. 
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Ethelwulf  TTas  "  The  noble  wol£" 
Ethelbald    „     "  mble  and  bold." 
Ethelbert     „     "  Noble  and  bright." 
Ethclrod       ^     "  N"oble  in  counsel" 
The  noblest  of  all,  however,  was  not  named  Ethel,  but  Alfred 
or  Alfred,  which  means  an  elf  or  fairy  in  coimseL  "  Eed  "  meant 
"  ooimael "  or  wisdom ;  and  we  shall  hear  of  another  Ethelred  in 
dae  time,  who  did  not  at  aU  deserve  so  grand  a  name. 

19.  The  three  Ethels  had  very  short  and  troubled  reigns. 
The  Danes  came  back,  and  the  fights  began  again.  The  Danes 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  They  seized  on  much  of  the  eastern 
part  of  England,  and  settled  down  there.    There  was 

at  this  time  an  nnder-king  in  East  Anglia  named  ^^^4 
Edmund.  One  of  the  old  writers  of  this  period, 
Asser,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more,  tells  us  of  him  :  "  In 
the  year  856  Humbert,  Bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  anointed 
with  oil  and  consecrated  as  king  the  glorious  Edmund,  with 
much  rejoicing  and  great  honour,  in  the  royal  town  called  Burva 
on  a  Christmas  Day."  How  he  came  to  be  so  glorious  and  so 
beloved  he  does  not  tell  us  (he  was  only  fifteen  then,  but  the 
glory  and  the  love  came  afterwards) ;  we  'will,  however,  read 
what  Carlyle  says  about  him.  Asking  in  what  way  Edmund 
rose  to  such  favour  and  won  such  affection,  he  answers  himself, 
"  Keally,  except  it  were  by  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy  to  an 
unprecedented  extent,  one  does  not  know.  The  man,  it  would 
seem,  had  walked,  as  they  say,  humbly  with  God, — humbly  and 
valiantly  with  God, — stniggliug  to  make  the  earth  heavenly  as 
he  could ;  instead  of  walking  sumptuously  and  pridefully  with 
mammon,  leaving  the  earth  to  grow  hellish  as  it  fiked." 

20.  When  the  Danes  invaded  East  Anglia,  Edmund  was  taken 
prisoner  (so  the  story  goes)  and  led  before  the  heathen  chiefs. 
They  offered  him  his  life  and  liberty  if  he  would  give  up  Chris- 
tianity and  reign  under  them.  He  refused.  "  Cannot  we  kill 
yoni  cried  they.  Cannot  I  diel  answered  he.**  So  they  bound 
him  to  a  tree  and  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows. 

21.  "Edmund  was  seen  and  felt  by  all  men  to  have  done 
verily  a  man's  part  in  this  life's  pilgrimage  of  his,  and  benedic- 
tions and  outflowing  love  and  admiration  from  the  universal 
heart  were  his  meed.  Well  done !  well  done  !  cried  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  They  raised  his  slain  and  martyred  body,  washed 
its  wounds  with  fast-flowing  universal  tears — -tears  of  endless 
pity,  and  yet  of  a  sacred  joy  and  triumph.  .  .  In  this  manner 
did  the  men  of  the  eastern  counties  take  up  the  slain  body  of 
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their  Edmund,  where  it  lay  cast  forth  in  the  village  of  Hoxne, 
seek  out  the  severed  head,  and  reverently  re-unite  the  same. 
They  embalmed  him  with  myrrh  and  sweet  spices,  with  love, 
pity,  and  all  high  and  awful  thoughts." 

22.  Afterwards  this  Edmund,  who  seems  to  have  been  about 
thirty  years  old  when  he  died,  was  '*  canonized "  or  proclaimed 
a  saint,  and  a  great  abbey  called  St.  Edmnnd's  Bury,  or  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  was  built  over  his  grave,  where  the  ruins  of  it 
may  be  seen  to  this  da^  in  that  town  of  Suffolk. 

23.  Thus  the  Banes  got  possesaioiL  of  East  Anglia.  They 
burned  down  tiie  wealthy  abbeys  of  Peterborough,  Ely,  and 
Crowland,  and  killed  or  drove  away  the  monks.  After  a  time, 
however,  those  abbeys  rose  again,  and  two  of  our  finest  cathedrals 
are  at  Peterborough  and  Ely. 
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LECTURE  IX.— ALFRED. 

Kioff  Alfred.  His  education.  His  wars  with  the  Danes.  The  treaty  of 
Wedmore.  The  time  of  peace.  Alfred's  work  in  law,  justice,  religion, 
and  education.    His  books. 

1.  The  last  lecture  left  England  in  a  very  pitiable  condition, 
ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  Danish  heathen.  We  heard  of 
Eihdwulf's  four  sons,  who  were  all  kings  in  turn,  .i^^ 
The  youngest  and  the  greatest  of  them  was  Alfred, 
who  has  left  such  a  beloved  and  glorious  name  behind  him,  and 
who  was,  perhaps,  the  best  and  wisest  king  England  ever  had. 
We  must  pass  hastily  over  his  three  elder  brothers,  that  we  may 
have  more  time  for  Alfred,  '*  England's  darling,"  as  the  people 
loved  to  call  him,  even  centuries  after  his  death. 

2.  Our  knowledge  of  Alfred's  life  is  mainly  derived  from  fotir 
sources.  The  first  and  principal  authority  is  a  Welsh  clergyman^ 
Asser,  whose  work  has  been  already  quoted  ;  it  was  .  «»  rfti 
in  it  that  Ethelwulf's  will  was  described.  It  has  been  ^^«">'*»*** 
stated  already  that  the  Welsh  (or  Britons)  preserved  a  love  of 
learning  even  after  the  English  had  persecuted  and  driven  them 
away  far  west ;  so  that  some  of  our  old  histories,  and  many  old 
poems,  were  written  by  them.  This  Asser,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  and  clever  man,  was  a  great  friend  of  Alfred, 
and  wrote  his  life,  which  is  very  interesting,  because  he  tells  us 
many  little  things  that  he  heard  and  saw  himself,  and  makes  us 
feel  as  if  we  knew  and  loved  his  king  and  friend  as  much  as  he 
did.  The  life  he  wrote  has  not  been  all  preserved,  and  of  what 
we  have,  part  seems  to  have  been  added  by  some  other  writer 
at  a  later  time,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  genuine,  and  very  pithy 
and  quaint,  as  well  as  hearty. 

3.  Besides  Asser,  wo  have  a  *  Chronicle '  by  a  man  who  was 
descended  from  the  royal  family,  and  who  wrote  a  short  history 
of  England  for  the  instruction  of  a  cousin  Matilda  of  his  in  Ger- 
many. He  says  Ethelred,  the  third  son  of  Ethelwulf,  was  his 
grandfather's  grandfather,  and  that  Alfred  was  grandfather  to 
Matilda's  grandfather.     He  seems  to  have  had  a  misgiving  that 
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she  would  find  bis  book  ratber  dry  (wbicb  it  must  be  confessed  it 
really  is),  and  makes  an  apology  for  it,  saying,  **  Altbougb  I  may 
seem  to  send  you  a  load  of  reading,  dearest  sister  of  my  desire,  do 
not  judge  me  barsbly,  but  as  my  writings  were  in  love  to  you,  so 
may  you  read  tbem."    And  so  will  we  also  read  a  little  of  tbem. 

4.  Again,  and  principally,  as  far  as  Alfred's  wars  are  concerned, 
wo  bave  tbe  first  and  oldest  true  bistory  of  England,  written  by 
Englisbmen,  wbicb  is  commonly  csJIed,  'Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
Cbronide,'  and  will  be  referred  to  again  later  on« 

5.  Lastly,  we  bare  bis  own  words,  wbicb  sbowfortb  bis  noble 
cbaracter  better  tban  any  one's  words  about  bim  can  do,  and  of 
wbicb  a  few  sball  be  quoted. 

.  6.  Botb  Asser  and  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  cbronicler  give  us  bis 
wbole  pedigree.  Of  course  be  was  descended  (as  all  tbe  Englisb 
kings  were  supposed  to  be)  from  Woden  ;  and  as  tbey  now  look 
upon  Woden  as  a  man,  tbey  ako  tell  us  wbo  bis  fatberand  grand- 
fatber  were,  and  so  back  and  back  to  ''  Scea^  wbo  wias  bom  in 
IToab's  ark,''  and  tbence  to  Noab  and  Adam  as  in  Genesis,  ending 
witb  ''  our  Fatber,  tbat  is  Cbrist"  Tbus  we  see  tbat  tiiey  did 
not  give  up  tbe  idea  of  tbe  Divine  descent  of  man. 

7.  It  n^  bardly  be  said  tbat  tbis  pedigree  is  not  at  all  to  be 
trusted.  But  Asser  tells  us  wbat  is  more  to  tbe  purpose,  tbat 
Alfred  bad  a  very  good  motber,  **  a  religious  woman,  noble  both 
by  birtb  and  nature." 

8.  Almost  every  one  bas  beard  tbe  pretty  story  of  tbe  begin- 
liing  of  Alfred's  education.     Unfortunately,  some  learned  men 

-.  ^  now  say  tbe  story  is  not  and  cannot  be  true,  but  as 
^^^  ^^  otbers  give  reasons  for  believing  it  wbicb  sound  very 
lair,  we  will  take  it  as  Asser  teUs  it  He  first  describes  bow 
Alfred  was  more  comely,  more  graceful,  and  more  beloved  by  bis 
parents  and  by  all  tbe  people  than  any  of  bis  brothers,  and  tbat 
**  bis  noble  nature  implanted  in  bim  from  his  cradle  a  love  of 
wisdom  above  all  things,"  and  by  and  bye  tells  how  bis  mother 
trained  bim.  **  On  a  certain  day  his  motber  was  showing  bim 
and  his  brothers  a  Saxon  (or  English)  book  of  poetry,  wbicb  she 
held  in  her  band,  and  said,  '  Whichever  of  you  sball  the  soonest 
learn  tbis  volume  sball  have  it  for  bis  own.'  Stimulated  by 
these  words,  or  ratber  by  the  Divine  inspiration,  and  allured  by 
tbe  beautifuUy-illuminated  letter  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  volume, 
he  spoke  before  all  bis  brothers,  wbo,  though  his  seniors  in  age, 
were  not  so  in  grace,  and  answered,  *  Will  you  really  give  that 
book  to  one  of  us,  tbat  is  to  say,  to  bim  who  can  first  understand 
repeat  it  to  you  1 '     At  tbis  bis  mother  smiled  with  satisfac- 
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tion,  and  confirmed  what  she  had  before  said.  Upon  which  the 
boj  too)c  the  book  out  of  her  hand,  and  went  to  his  master  to  read 
ifc^  and  in  due  time  brought  it  to  his  mother  and  recited  it." 

9.  This  seems  to  have  been  when  Alfred  was  about  {our  yeani 
old.  We  are  not  to  suppose  the  child  learned  io  ready  but  to 
lepeat  the  poems ;  for  it  appears  that  he  did  not  learn  to  read  till 
after  he  was  twelve  years  old.  But  he  had,  from  tliat  time,  all 
ihrongh  his  life  a  passionate  love  of  learning,  and  persevetod 
in  it  through  troubles  and  difficulties  such  as  we  can  hardly 
imagine. 

10.  Alfred,  while  he  was  still  a  child,  was  twice  at  Rome.  The 
Pope  made  much  of  him,  and  anointed  him  future  King  of  Eng- 
land.    He  travelled  through  France,  over  the  Alps, 

and  through  Northern  Italy,  and  so  he  saw  a  great  ^p^**  ^ 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  feared 
he  would  not  admire  the  Alps  much,  for  in  those  days,  and  long 
after,  people  thought  of  mountams  as  horrible  and  savage  places, 
only  fit  for  wild  beasts  or  hermits.  But  no  doubt  he  was  struck 
by  the  splendour  of  Eome,  and  the  other  Italian  cities,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  rude  and  unbeautif ul  cities  of  England,  as  they  were 
then.  Rome  was  still  the  capital  of  the  world.  Many  of  the 
fine  buildings  which  are  now  in  ruins,  and  which  we  so  often  see 
in  photographs^  were,  no  doubt,  still  in  good  preservation.  There, 
too,  he  saw  the  most  learned,  polite,  and  religious  men  then  living. 
All  this  would  make  a  great  impression  on  the  young  and  clever 
child,  and  we  may  be  siue  he  never  forgot  it. 

When  we  have  once  seen  what  we  feel  to  be  really  good, 
exalted,  and  beautiful,  it  gives  us  something  to  aim  at  and  to 
strive  after.  We  shall  see  that  he  was  aiming  and  striving  all  hia 
life  long  ;  that  was  what  made  him  so  noble.  > 

11.  On  his  second  visit  to  Rome  he  stayed  there  with  his 
father  a  whole  year.  It  seems  strange  that  he  did  not  learn  to 
read,  as  there  was  a  school  at  Rome  on  purpose  for  the  English 
or  Anglo-Saxons,  to  which  King  Ethelwidf  made  many  handsome 
presents.  But  in  those  days  it  was  not  thought  needful  for 
kings,  noblemen,  or  gentlemen  to  know  how  to  read.  That  waa 
left  for  the  priests  or  clergymen.  Kings  used  to  make  tlieir  mark, 
just  as  the  most  utterly  ignorant  people  do  now,  and  as,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  in  another  fifty  years  no  one  will  do.  The  young 
princes  and  nobles  were  taught  hunting,  wrestling,  and  the  like  j 
and  they  were  also  accustomed  to  hear  songs  and  poems  in  their 
own  language.  Songs  about  war  and  heroes,  kings  and  queens; 
the  sea  and  the  sea-kings,  dwarfs  and  giants  and  dragons^  beadtifal' 
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ladies  and  iheir  lovers.    Alfred  dearly  loved  these  old  poems  and 
ballads. 

12.  Meanwhile  the  fighting  went  on.      All  through  his  child- 
hood and  youth  he  must  have  been  constantly  hearing  about  the 
"  pagans."     I  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  all 
^^•jj^  "    these  wars,  but  this  is  a  specimen,  out  of  the  chron- 
icle of  Ethelwerd. 

**  865.  After  four  years  from  the  death  of  King  Ethelbald,  the 
pagans  strengthened  their  position  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
promise  to  be  at  peace  with  the  men  of  Kent,  who  on  their  part 
prepare  money,  ignorant  of  the  future.  But  the  Danes  break 
their  compact,  and,  sallying  out  privately  by  night,  lay  waste  all 
the  eastern  coast  of  Kent 

**  868.  After  one  year  that  army,  leaving  the  eastern  parts, 
crossed  the  river  Humber  into  Northumberland,  to  the  city  of 

Evoric  (York) After  some  delay  they  (the  inhabitants) 

turned  their  thoughts  to  raise  an  army  and  repulse  those  who 
were  advancing.  They  collected  together  no  small  bodies  of 
troops  and  reconnoitred  the  enemy  ;  their  rage  was  excited,  they 
joined  battle,  a  miserable  slaughter  took  place  on  both  sides,  and 
the  kings  were  slain 

"871.  After  one  year,  therefore,  the  army  of  the  barbarians 
set  out  for  Heading,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  impious  crew 
was  to  attack  the  West-Saxons.  .  .  .  An  indescribable  battle  is 
fought,  now  these,  now  those,  urge  on  the  fight  with  spears 
immovable  .  .  .  The  barbarians  at  last  triumph.  .  .  .  Four 
days  after  King  Ethelred  with  his  brother  Alfred  fought  again 
with  all  the  army  of  the  Danes  at  (Escesdune,  and  there  was 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides;  but  at  last  King  Ethelred 
obtained  the  victory." 

13.  This  battle  of  (Escesdune,  or  Aston,  "  the  Hill  or  Down 

of  the  Ash,"  was  remarkable,  as  it  throws  great  light  on  Alfred's 

Sfttti     f    ^^^^^^9  ^  courage,  and  his  good  sense.     Asser 

Aston.^  gives  us  a  long  description  of  it.  "  The  pagans  had 
divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  and  began  to 
prepare  defences ;  for  they  had  two  kings,  and  many  carls,  so 
they  gave  the  middle  part  of  the  army  to  the  two  kings,  and  the 
other  part  to  all  their  earls.  Which  the  Christians  perceiving, 
divided  their  army  also  into  two  troops,  and  also  began  to  con- 
struct defences.  But  Alfred  (as  we  have  been  told  by  those 
who  were  present,  and  would  not  tell  an  untruth)  marched  up 
promptly  with  his  men  to  give  them  battle ;  for  King  Ethelred 
remained  a  long  time  in  his  tent  in  prayer,  hearing  the  mass,  and 
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that  he  would  not  leave  it  till  the  priest  had  done,  or 
abandon  the  Divine  protection  for  that  of  men.  And  he  did  so 
toOy  which  afterwards  availed  him  much  with  the  Almighty,  as 
we  shall  declare  more  fully  in  the  sequel.  .  .  .  Now  the  Christians 
had  determined  that  King  Ethelred  with  his  men  should  attack 
the  two  pagan  kings ;  hut  that  his  brother  Alfred,  with  his 
troops,  should  take  the  chance  of  war  against  the  earls.  Things 
being  so  arranged,  the  king  remained  a  long  time  in  prayer,  and 
the  pagans  came  up  rapidly  to  fight.  Then  Alfrod,  though 
possessing  subordinate  authority,  could  no  longer  support  the 
troops  of  the  enemy,  unless  he  retreated  or  charged  upon  them, 
without  waiting  for  his  brother.  At  length  he  bravely  led  his 
troops  against  the  hostile  army,  as  they  had  before  arranged,  but 
without  awaiting  his  brother's  arrival.  ...  And  when  both 
armies  had  fought  long  and  bravely,  at  last  the  pagans,  by  the 
Divine  judgment,  wore  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  attacks  of  the 
Christians,  and,  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  army,  took 
to  a  disgraceful  flight.  One  of  their  two  kings  and  five  earls  were 
there  slain,  together  with  many  thousand  pagans,  who  fell  on  all 
sides,  covering  with  their  bodies  the  whole  plain  of  Ashdune." 

14.  Asser  seems  inclined  to  praise  Ethelred  for  remaining  so 
long  at  his  prayers ;  but  had  Alfred  done  the  same,  the  battle 
would  have  ended  very  differently.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
ever  a  more  truly  religious  man  in  the  world  than 

Alfred ;  but  he  knew  when  he  could  serve  God  better  ^vl^J^^ 
by  working  than  by  praying.  And  this  he  kept  in  view 
all  through  his  life.  He  loved  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  as 
well  as  any  saint,  but  he  loved  work  and  toil  for  his  people  too. 
His  life  and  his  mind  were  what  we  call  well-balanced.  And 
still  more,  he  had  one  of  those  large,  wide,  sympathetic  minds 
which  can  be  keen  and  interested  in  many  different  ways,  and 
on  many  different  subjects.  When  there  was  fighting  to  be  done, 
he  showed  himself  a  brave  soldier  and  a  clever  commander ;  but 
when  there  was  no  fighting,  he  was  equally  ready  as  a  law-giver, 
as  a  governor,  and  as  a  judge.  He  was*  like  Bede  in  Ibving 
learning  and  teaching.  He  loved  music,  poetry,  and  books, 
hunting,  hawking,  and  building.  He  loved  clever  men  and 
their  company  ;  he  loved  his  wife  and  children.  In  fact,  what 
good  thing  was  there  that  he  did  not  love  1  And  all  these  things 
he  carried  out,  in  spite  of  constant  ill-health  and  dreadful 
suffering. 

15.  He  married  when  he  was  quite  young,  only  nineteen  years 
old.     We  know  little  about  his  wife,  except  that  the  two  were 
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VftppUe  evidently  very  bappy  together,  and  had  a  large  and 
^*"^*'  well-bronght  up  family.  We  may  judge  how  loving 
and  faithful  she  was  by  the  way  Alfred  himself  whtes  in  one  of 
his  books  about  the  value  of  an  affectionate  wife.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  written  for  the  consolation  of  a  husband  who  is  in 
trouble  and  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was  partly  a  translation 
from  an  older  writer,  to  which  Alfred  added  some  thoughts  of 
his  own.  "  She  is  exceedingly  prudent,  and  very  modest ;  she 
has  excelled  all  other  women  in  purity.  .  .  .  She  lives  now  for 
thee— thee  alone.  Hence  she  loves  nought  else  but  thee.  She 
has  enough  of  every  good  in  this  present  life,  but  she  has 
despised  it  all  for  thee.  She  haa  shunned  it  all,  because  she  has 
not  thee  also.  This  one  thing  is  now  wanting  to  her ;  thine 
absence  makes  her  think  that  all  which  she  possesses  is  nothing." 
He  would  not  have  been  likely  to  write  in  that  way  had  not 
his  own  wife  been  very  true  and  affectionate. 

16.  In  871,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Aston,  Ethelred  died, 
leaving  two  young  sons.     Eut  in  such  troublous  times  no  one 

thought  of  making  an  infant  king.  No  one  thought 
^™',  of  any  king  but  Alfred,  who  was  already  so  well 
booomM  king,  l^^^o^i^y  admured,  and  trusted.  According  to  the  old 
English  fashion,  the  most  worthy  member  of  the 
royal  house  was  elected  king.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  holidays^ 
or  meny-making,  or  coronation  ceremonies  on  his  accession.  It 
was  in  indeed  no  time  for  rejoicing.  Almost  as  soon  as  his 
brother  was  laid  in  the  grave  he  had  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  at  Eeadmg. 

17.  Soon  we  hear  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country — in 
Derbyshire,  in  Lincolnshire,  at  York,  on  the  Tyne,  at  Exeter,  at 
Warham,  and  in  London.  They  did  not  come  and  go  now. 
They  took  up  winter  quarters  in  different  places,  and  then  in  the 
spring  they  went  on  ravaging. 

18.  Though  Egbert  had  made  himself  king  and  lord  of  all 
parts  of  England,  Alfred,  his  grandson,  had  now  hard  work  to 
continue  king  even  of  Wessex ;  but  he  maintained  himself,  and 
kept  the  Danes  at  bay  for  seven  years,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

19.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  who 
were  such  brave  sailors  and  "  sea  wolves,"  had  got  possession  of 
England  they  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  lost  their  love  of  the 
sea.  They  left  off  roving,  and  turned  rather  into  farmers ;  and 
if  they  wanted  more  excitement  they  fought  one  another.  Alfred 
was  the  first  who  tliought  of  establishing  a  navy ;  he  was  the 
beginner  of  that  glory  of  England,  that  she  rules  the  weaves. 
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The  iact  was,  there  was  no  coping  with  the  Danes  without  a 
fleet  No  matter  how  many  were  kUled,  there  were  always  fresh 
crowds  and  hordes  of  them  coming  from  over  the  sea.  ''  If  in 
one  day  thousands  of  them  were  slain,  on  the  next  a  double 
nmnber  were  ready  to  fight  again."  Alfred  determined  to  cut  off 
the  supplies.  He  devi^  better  and  larger  ships ; 
he  manned  them  with  the  boldest  sailors  ho  could  ^' 

find,  and  set  them  to  watch  the  Channel,  so  that  no  fresh  troopA 
or  provisions  should  be  landed.  Once  they  had  a  great  victory. 
A  stbrin  and  a  fog  beset  the  Danes ;  Alfred's  fleet  came  boldly 
forward, "  their  l^ds  were  discomfited  in  a  moment^  and  all  were 
sunk  and  drowned  in  the  sea,  at  a  place  called  Swane-wic/'  or,  as 
we  now  call  it>  Swanage,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 

20.  Still  the  Danes  pushed  on.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
things  looked  worse  than  ever,  and  the  people  began  to  lose 
courage.  Many  of  the  monasteries  had  been  burned ;   j>.  ^ 

the  bishops  and  monks  wandered  about  the  country 
with  their  precious  relics,  the  bones  of  the  saints  and  the  sacred 
vessels,  which  they  had  rescued,  and  were  thankful  wlien  they 
could  take  refuge  beyond  the  sea ;  whilst  the  heathen  offered  up 
sacrifices  to  Thor  and  Woden  in  the  Christian  churches. 

21.  The  people  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  servants  or 
beggars ;  disorder  and  misery  were  everywhere.  Alfred,  with  no 
army  left,  and  only  a  few  friends  and  his  faithful  wife,  had  to 
hide  away  in  a  miserable  marsh,  waiting  for  better  times. 

22.  Had  he  been  a  weak  man  now  all  would  have  been  lost. 
Many  another  man  would  have  given  in — would  perhaps  have 
gone  ofT  to  Rome  as  a  pious  pilgrim  (as  some  of  the  feebler  kings 
had  done),  and  ended  his  days  in  quiet.  But  Alfred  was  not 
one  of  that  sort.     He  still  trusted  in  God,  and  bided  his  time. 

23.  It  was  while  he  was  hiding  here  that  the  story  of  the 
cakes  happened,  if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  and  the  prettier 
story  of  St  Cuthbert.  The  tale  is,  that  the  king  was  sitting 
in  his  hut  while  his  followers  went  to  fish  in  a  neighbouring 
stream.  He  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  for  he  had  but 
one  loaf  of  bread  left  and  a  small  measure  of  wine.  He  was 
full  of  anxious  thoughts,  and  was  trying  to  comfort  himself 
by  reading  the  Psalms  of  David,  when  a  poor  man  came  begging 
to  the  door.  Alfred  received  the  poor  beggar  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Saviour  Himself,  and  shared  his  little  store  of  bread  and 
wine  with  him.  "  The  guest  suddenly  vanished,  the  bread  was 
unbroken,  the  pitcher  full  of  wine  to  the  brim.  Soon  after  the 
fishermen  returned  from  the  river,  laden  with  a  rich  booty.    In 
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the  following  night  St  Cuthbert  appeared  to  bim  in  a  dream, 
and  announced  that  his  suflferings  were  about  to  end,  and  gave 
him  all  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  king  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  crossed  over  to  the  mainland  in  a  boat,  and  blew 
his  horn  three  times,  the  sound  inspiring  his  friends 
nopei.  ^^^Y^  courage,  and  carrying  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies.  By  noon  500  gallant  warriors  gathered  round  him,  he 
acquainted  them  with  the  commands  of  God,  and  led  them  on 
to  victory."  * 

24.  In  those  days  everybody  was  ready  to  expect  and  believe 
in  miracles — Alfred  himself  as  much  as  any  one.  But  something 
of  this  kind  may  have  really  happened,  and  been  a  little  em- 
bellished afterwards ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  quite  true  that  after 
that  dreary  winter  the  turning-point  came.  In  the  spring  the 
king  and  his  followers  left  their  hutB  and  hiding-places ;  they 
built  a  strong  fort  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes,  on  a  place 
which  was  then  an  island,  though  that  district  has  since  been 
drained  and  turned  into  dry  land.  He  unfurled  his  royal 
banner,  the  people  gathered  joyfully  around  him,  and  hope 
began  to  revive. 

25.  As  soon  as  he  had  collected  an  army  large  and  strong 
enough,  he  marched  against  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  Wiltshire. 
They  had  a  great  fight  at  a  place  called  Ethandune  (Eddington), 

-.  and  the  English  gained  a  complete  victory.     Those 

^'      of  the  Danes  who  were  not  killed  in  the  battle  took 

ijefuge  in  a  fortress  or  fortified  camp  at   Chippenham,  and 

fourteen  days  after,  subdued  by  hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  they 

submitted. 

Alfred  was  merciful ;  he  showed  himself  a  true  Christian 
hero.  The  Danish  leader,  Guthrum,  made  known  that  he 
wished  to  be  a  Christian.  Alfred  rejoiced,  and  became  his  god- 
father ;  he  gave  him  the  new  name  of  Ethelstane  at  his  baptism, 
and  then  they  made  a  peace,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Wedmon. 

26.  Alfred  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  free  his  own 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  with  part  of  the  old  Mercia,  from  the 
Danes.  They  drew  a  boundary  line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  to  the  source  of  the  river  Lea,  and  along  the  Ouse  to 
Watling  Street,  the  old  road  which  the  Romans  had  made.  All 
beyond  that  line  the  Danes  were  allowed  to  keep ;  their  chiefs 
were,  however,  vassals  or  under-kings  to  Alfred ;  so  that  he  was, 
in  some  sense,  King  of  England,  though  his  real  authority  was 
very  small  beyond  the  boundary  line. 

•  PauU's  *  Life  of  Alfred.' 
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27.  The  Danes  now  settled  down  beyond  that  line  among  the 
EngUsli,  especially  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumberland.  It 
was  agreed  that  those  who  would  not  become  Chris-  settlement 
tiana  should  depart  out  of  the  country.  As  they  of  the 
alxeady  spoke  pretty  nearly  the  same  language  and  Banee. 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  English,  when  they  became  of 
the  same  religion  also  they  seem  to  have  agreed  together  very 
fiurly,  and  by  degrees  they  intermarried  and  became  one  people. 
These  Danes  then  were  never  driven  away ;  their  descendants 
are  living  there  still,  and  are  as  much  Englishmen  now  as  we 
are.  We  can  often  tell  which  were  the  settlements  of  the  Danes 
by  the  names  of  places,  especially  names  ending  in  **  by,"  which 
was  their  word  for  *'  town."  In  the  parts  of  !^gland  where  the 
Danes  lived  we  find  numbers  of  places  whose  names  end  in  "  by/' 
as  Derby,  Whitby,  Enderby  ;  but  in  the  other  parts,  where  the 
English  livedo  wo  find  hardly  any. 

28.  But  now  that  peace  was  restored,  and  the  Danes  driven 
out  of  his  domains,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Alfred  was  as 
good  a  ruler  as  he  was  a  soldier.  How  did  he  govern  his 
country?  We  may  imagine  when  the  last  of  the  Danes  was 
fairly  gone,  and  he  could  lay  his  sword  aside,  that  he  looked 
around  upon  the  land.     What  did  ho  seel    The 

towns,  even  London  itself,  pillaged,  ruined,  or  burnt    ^J^vLJ 
down ;  the  monasteries  destroyed  ;  the  people  wild 
and  lawless ;  ignorance,  roughness,  insecurity  everywhere.     It  is 
almost  incredible  with  what  a  brave  heart  he  set  himself  to 
repair  all  this ;  how  his  great  and  noble  aims  were  still  before 
him ;  how  hard  he  strove,  and  how  much  he  achieved. 

29.  First  of  all  he  seems  to  have  sought  for  helpers.  like 
most  clever  men,  he  was  good  at  reading  characters.  He  soon  saw 
who  would  be  true,  brave,  wise  friends,  and  he  collected  these 
around  him.  Some  of  them  he  fetched  from  over  the  sca^  from 
France  and  Germany ;  our  friend  Aiiser  from  Wales,  or,  as  he 

.  calls  his  country,  "  Western  Britain,"  while  England  he  calls 
•*  Saxony."  He  says  he  fiirst  saw  Alfred  "  in  a  royal  vill,  which 
is  called  Dene  "  in  Sussex.  *'  He  received  me  with  kindness^ 
and  asked  me  eagerly  to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  and  become 
his  friend  ;  to  leave  everything  which  I  possessed  on  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  promised  that  he  would  give 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  it  in  his  own  dominions.  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  rashly  and  incautiously  promise  such  thmgs ; 
for  it  seemed  to  ^  pnjust  that  I  should  leave  those  sacred 
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places  in  which  I  had  been  bred,  educated,  crowned,*  and 
ordained  for  the  Bake  of  any  earthly  honour  and  power,  unless 
upon  compulsion.  Upon  tJiis  he  said,  '  If  you  cannot  accede 
to  this,  at  least  lot  me  have  your  service  in  part;  spend  six 
months  of  the  year  with  me  here,  and  the  other  six  months  in 
-Britain.'  **    And  to  this  after  a  time  Asser  consented. 

30.  What  were  the  principal  things  he  turned  his  mind  to 
after  providing  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  and  collecting 
his  friends  and  counsellors  about  him  1 

Law — justice — religion — education. 

31.  He  collected  and  studied  the  old  laws  of  his  nation ; 
what  he  thought  good  he  kept,  what  he  disapproved  he  left  out. 

-^  He  added  others,  especially  the  ten  commandments 

^''  and  some  other  parts  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Then 
he  laid  them  all  before  his  Witan,  or  wise  men^  and  with  their 
approval  published  them. 

32.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  good  laws,  but  if  there  is  no 
one  to  see  that  they  are  obeyed  they  are  of  no  great  use.     Some 

of  the  worst  -  governed  nations  in  the  world  pro- 
***  bably  have  goo4  laws  on  paper,  but  if  their 
judges,  lawyers,  and  magistrates  are  bad  and  wicked,  or  ignorant 
and  money-loving,  the  laws  only  stop  on  the  paper,  and  never 
pass  into  the  liveA  of  men.  The  state  of  justice  in  England 
was  dreadful  at  this  time.  The  judges  were  either  ignorant  or 
unjust,  and  when  a  cause  was  brought  before  them  they  decided 
.80  unfairly  that  no  one  was  satisfied.  Sometimes  they  were 
afraid  of  a  powerful  man,  and  if  he  had  done  wrong,  or  op- 
pressed his  neighbours,  they  did  not  dare  to  pronounce  against 
■him.  Sometimes  they  would  allow  a  rich  man  to  give  them 
bribes  to  take  his  part.  Sometimes  they  were  too  ignorant  or 
stupid  to  know  anything  about  the  laws,  or  to  understand  the 
causes  which  were  brought  before  them.  Thus  the  poor  got 
trampled  on,  and  the  rich  and  strong  were  encouraged  in  wrong- 
;  doing. 

33.  Alfred*s  way  of  curing  this  was  by  inquiring  into  all 
cases,  as  far  as  he  possibly  coidd,  himself;  and  AJsser  says  he  did 
this  "  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  to  whoso  interest,  day 
and  night,  he  ever  was  wonderfully  attentive ;  for  in  the  whole 
kingdom  the  poor,  besides  him,  had  few  or  no  protectors."  And 
he  was  so  acute,  and  clear-headed,  and  just,  that  all  the  people  of 
the  land  longed  to  have  their  causes  laid  before  him,  except  those 

*  This  meanA  shaven  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  all  priests  were  in  those 
days. 
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who  knew  thoy  were  in  the  wrong,  and  knew,  too,  that  they,  could 
not  bribe  or  frighten  the  king.  When  he  found  that  the  judges 
had  made  mistakes  through  ignorance,  he  rebuked  them,  and  told 
them  they  must  either  grow  wiser  or  give  up  their  posts ;  and 
floon  the  old  earls  and  other  judges,  who  had  been  unlearned 
from  their  cradles,  began  to  study  diligently ;  and  if,  as  was  most 
often  the  case,  they  could  not  read  themselves,  they  would  got 
their  sons,  or  even  servants,  to  read  to  them,  "  while  they 
lamented  with  deep  sighs  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  in  tlieUr 
youth  they  had  never  attended  to  such  studies." 

34.  Alfred  would  be  proud  of  his  country  now  if  be  knew 
the  perfect  justice,  honour,  and  impartiality  of  our  judges,  and 
that  the  poorest  man  in  the  land  is  as  sure  of  safety,  protection, 
and  right  as  the  richest  and  mightiest. 

36.  For  reviving  and  spreading  religion  among  his  people  he 
used  the  best  means  that  he  knew  of;  that  is,  he  founded  new 
monasteries  and  restored  old  ones,  and  did  his  ut-  ^,.^ 
most  to  get  good  bishops  and  clergymen.  For  his  won* 
own  part,  he  strove  to  practise  in  all  ways  what  he  taught  to 
others.  Asser  says  that  from  his  infancy  ho  was  "  a  frequenter  of 
holy  places,  for  prayer  and  almsgiving,  and  that,  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  he  never  neglected  holy  meditation."  But 
his  religion  went  farther  than  tliis ;  it  was  a  spirit  that  pervaded 
all  he  did  and  all  he  had  He  made  a  resolution  to  give  to  God 
the  half  of  his  services,  bodily  and  mental,  the  haK  of  his  time, 
and  the  half  of  his  money.  But  tho  remaining  half  he  so 
wisely  bestowed,  in  teaching,  training,  and  benefitting  his  people, 
and  in  showing  kindness,  too,  to  strangers  and  foreigners  who 
needed  it, — in  doing  God's  work,  both  of  justice  and  mercy,-^ 
that  we  may  rather  say  he  gave  all  to  God.  He^  who  was  so 
fond  of  reading  the  Psalms,  might  have  written  the  101st 
Psalm  himself,  as  a  picture  of  his  own  life. 

"  I  will  walk  within  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart. 


I  will  not  know  a  wicked  perBon. 

Whoso  pririly  slandereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I  cut  off. 

Mine  eyes  shall  bo  upon  the  faithful  of  the  land,  that  they  may 

dwell  with  roe : 
He  that  wnlkcth  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serre  rac. 
He  that  workcth  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within  my  house: 
He  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight. 
I  will  early  destroy  all  the  wickea  of  the  land ; 
That  I  may  cut  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the  Lor  J.*' 
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36.  He  did  none  of  these  things  carelessly,  but  whatever  he 
put  his  hand  to,  he  did  it  ''  with  all  his  might.''  Giving  alms, 
for  instance,  as  we  know,  if  it  is  practised  in  an  easy,  thoughtless 
way,  is  likdy  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Alfi*ed  took  pains 
that  his  alms  should  be  '*  bestowed  discreetly."  He  had  read 
this  quaint  old  saying  of  Pope  Gregory,  "Give  not  much  to 
whom  you  should  give  little,  nor  little  to  whom  much,  nor  some- 
thing to  whom  nothing,  nor  nothing  to  whom  something,"  and 
he  made  that  his  rule. 

37.  Education  was  in  a  still  worse  condition  than  everything 

else.     We  heard  before  that  it  was  only  the  clergy  who  were 

supposed  to  have  any  book-learning,  but  in  all  the 
XdveatioA.  ^|i|)igg  tijat  )ja(j  come  it  seems  as   if  it  was  not 

expect!ed  even  of  them.  All  the  schools  had  been  broken  up. 
Al^ed  says  that  when  he  began  to  reign  there  were  very  few 
clergymen  south  of  the  Humber  who  could  even  understand  the 
Prayer-book.  (That  was  still  in  Latin,  as  the  Eoman  mission- 
aries had  brought  it.)  And  south  of  the  Thames  he  could  not 
remember  one.  His  first  care  was  to  get  better-educated  clergy 
and  bishops. 

38.  And  next  to  get  the  laymen  taught  also.  This  he  did  in 
two  ways.  In  our  days,  if  a  wise  man  went  to  a  very  ignorant 
place,  and  wanted  to  improve  the  people,  he  would  open  a  school 
and  get  the  best  teachers  he  could  find.  So  did  Alfred.  He 
founded  monasteries  and  schools,  and  restored  the  old  ones  which 
had  been  ruined.  He  had  a  school  in  his  court  for  his  own 
children  and  the  children  of  his  nobles. 

39.  But  at  the  very  outset  a  most  serious  difficulty  confronted 
Alfred.    Where  was  he  to  get  books )    At  this  time,  as  far  as  we 

j^.  can  judge,  there  can  only  have  been  one,  or  at  most 
two  books  in  the  English  language — the  long  poem 
of  Csedmon  about  the  creation  of  the  world,  &Cf  and  the  poem 
of  Beowulf  about  warriors  and  fiery  dragons.  There  were  many 
English  ballads  and  songs,  but  whether  these  were  written  down 
I  do  not  know. 

40.  There  was  no  book  of  history,  not  even  English  history; 
no  book  of  geography,  no  religious  books,  no  philosophy.  Bedo, 
who  had  written  so  many  books,  had  written  them  all  in  Latin. 
(We  may  hope  liis  English  translation  of  St.  John  was  still  in 
existence,  though  it  is  lost  now.) 

41.  Alfred  had  by  this  time,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
learnt  Latin,  and  he  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of  good  books 
in  that  language  which  might  be  translated  into  EngUsh.     Here 
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is  part  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  bishop, 
on  this  subject. 

.  .  "I  wondered  greatly  that  of  those  good,  wise  men  who 
were  formerly  in  our  nation,  and  who  had  all  learnt  fully  these 
books,  none  would  translate  any  part  into  their  own  language. 
....  I  then  recollected  how  the  law  was  first  revealed  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  that  after  the  Greeks  had  learned  it  they 
turned  it  all  into  their  own  language,  and  also  other  books ;  and 
the  Latin  men  likewise  when  they  had  learned  it  .  .  .  turned  it 
into  their  own  tongue,  and  also  every  other  Christian  nation 
translated  some  pai*ts.  Therefore  I  think  it  better,  if  you  think 
80,  that  we  also  translate  some  books,  the  most  necessary  for  all 
men  to  know,  into  our  own  language ;  and  we  may  do  this,  with 
Qod'B  help,  very  easily,  if  we  have  stillness." 

42.  So  when  they  had  a  time  of  "  stillness  "  the  king  and  his 
learned  friends  set  to  work  and  translated  books  into  English ; 
and  Al£red,  who  was  as  modest  and  candid  as  he  was  wise,  put 
into  the  preface  of  one  of  his  translations  that  he  hoped,  if  any 
one  knew  Latin  better  than  he  did,  that  he  would  not  blame 
him,  for  he  could  but  do  according  to  his  ability. 

43.  Now  what  books  did  they  translate  ? 

For  a  religious  book  he  chose  one  which  had  been  written  in 
Latin  by  Gregory  the  Great;  the  very  Gregory  who  sent  the 
missionaries  to  England,  and  who,  it  was  believed,  was  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Li  old  pictures  and  statues  of  Gregory  we 
often  see  hLm  with  a  dove  on  his  shoulder  whispering  into  his 
ear. 

44.  For  the  history  of  England  he  took  that  beautiful  and 
naive  one  by  Bede,  of  which  we  have  already  read  parts. 
He  also  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  write,  the  'Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,'  which  had  been  very  dry  and  poor  before,  but 
becomes  full  and  interesting  in  his  reign.  This  is  the  first  his- 
tory of  themselves  written  by  any  Teutonic  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  not  only  scholars  in  England,  but  in  Grermany 
also,  take  great  interest  in  it.  I  shall  often  give  extracts  from  it 
as  we  go  on,  for  it  was  carried  on  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
after  this  time. 

45.  For  geography  and  general  history  he  took  a  Latin  book 
by  Orosius,  who  was  a  friend  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wrote  in  the 
fifth  century.  .This  he  altered  and  added  to,  for  in  the  time 
which  liad  passed  since  it  was  written,  men  had  learnt  more 
about  some  parts  of  the  earth.  Two  travellers  whom  Alfired 
knew  had  explored  different  parts  of  the  north, — Norway,  the 
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White  Sea,  &c., — and  gave  the  king^accounts  of  what  they  had 
seen :  the  reindeer  and  the  whales,  and  the  people  with  their 
strange  habits  and  ways.  Alfied  was  interested  in  all  this;  he 
wrote  it  down  and  put  it  into  his  geography-book,  where  we  may 
read  it  to-day,  if  we  like. 

46.  Then  he  translated  a  book  called  the  'Consolations  of 
Philosophy,'  and  added  to  that  a  great  many  wise  thoughts  of 
his  own.  He  tells  us  some  of  his  ideas  about  the  government 
of  his  kingdom.  '*Thou  knowest  that  covetousness  and  the 
possession  of  this  earthly  power  I  did  not  well  like,  nor  strongly 
desired  at  all  this  earthly  kingdom.  But  oh !  I  deeared  materials 
for  the  work  I  was  commanded  to  do.  .  .  .  These  are  the  ma- 
terials of  a  king's  work  and  his  tools  to  govern  with — ^that  he 
should  have  his  laud  fully  peopled ;  that  he  should  have  prayer- 
men,  and  army-men,  and  work-men.  .  .  .  This  I  can  now  most 
truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  striven  to  live 
worthily,  and  after  my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  that  should  be 
after  me  a  remembrance  of  me  in  good  works."  Surely  that 
noble  wish  and  that  noble  striving  have  been  fulfilled. 

47.  Beside  all  this,  he  had  a  great  many  other  occupations. 
Asser,  who  often  lived  with  him  for  months  at  a  time,  gives  us 

^  an  accoimt  of  his  busy  life.    Notwithstanding  his 

^^^^  ^  infirmities  and  other  hindrances,  '^  he  continued  to . 
carry  on  the  government,  and  to  exercise  hunting  in 
all  its  branches ;  to  teach  his  workers  in  gold  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  his  falconers,  hawkers,  and  dog-keepers ;  to  build  houses, 
majestic  and  good,  beyond  all  the  precedents  of  his  ancestors,  by 
his  new  mechanical  inventions ;  to  recite  the  Saxon  books  (Asser, 
being  a  Welshman,  always  calls  the  English,  Saxon),  and  espe- 
cially to  learn  by  heart  the  Saxon  poems,  and  to  make  others 
learn  them ;  he  never  desisted  from  studying  most  diligently  to 
the  best  of  his  ability ;  he  attended  the  mass  and  other  daily 
services  of  religion;    he  was  frequent  in  psalm-singing  and 

prayer ; he  bestowed  alms  and  largesses  on  both  natives 

and  foreigners  of  all  countries ;  he  was  afiiable  and  pleasant  to 
all,  and  curiously  eager  to  investigate  things  unknown." 

He  not  only  sent  presents  to  the  different  Christian  Churches 
in  Home,  Jerusalem,  &c.,  but  all  the  way  to  India,  where  there 
were  some  Christian  settlements,  and  this  was  the  very  first 
intercourse  between  England  and  India.  Could  he  but  have 
foreseen  the  state  of  things  now,  how  he  would  have  been 
amazed! 

48.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  business  he  had  a  great  want — he 
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could  not  tell  bow  the  time  went.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
docks ;  they  had  not  yet  been  invented,  or  at  all  events  none 
had  come  to  England.  And  though  in  fine  weather  people  can 
tell  the  time  by  looking  at  the  sky,  and  seeing  where  the  sun 
and  the  stars  are,  that  is  a  very  uncertain  resource  in  a  cloudy  and 
foggy  country  like  ours.  Alfred  had  a  very  ingenious  invention 
for  getting  out  of  this  difficulty ;  he  had  wax  candles  made  very 
caiefally  and  measured  into  compartments,  each  of  which  would 
bam  a  certain  time.  Then,  however,  a  fresh  difficulty  arose,  which 
gives  US  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  warmth  and  comfort  even  of  kings' 
palaces  in  those  days.  The  candles,  however  carefully  weighed, 
often  burnt  out  before  their  time  on  account  of  the  violence  of 
the  windy  which  blew  day  and  night  without  intermission  through 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  walls, 
both  of  churches  and  palaces.  But  the  king's  ingenuity  soon 
bit  upon  an  expedient  to  remedy  this — an  expedient  so  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  that  Asser  seems  quite  lost  in  astonishment 
and  admiration  as  he  describes  it.  This  last  invention  was  no 
other  than  a  lantern  of  horn !  by  means  of  which  protection  the 
candle-clocks  burnt  for  exactly  the  appointed  period  It  quite 
does  one  good  sometimes  to  see  how  surprisingly  clever  things 
appeared  at  first  when  they  were  new,  which  we  have  now  come 
to  look  upon  as  very  obvious  and  commonplace  affairs. 

49.  Thus  Alfred's  years  went  by.  He  had  some  more  trouble 
with  the  Danes  before  his  reign  was  over,  but  they  wore  fully 
conquered  and  driven  off  again.  Then  followed  four  more  years 
of  peace,  and  then  he  died,  only  fifty-tliree  years 
old ;  worn  out  before  his  time,  no  doubt,  by  cease- 
less toil ;  and  leaving  behind  him,  not  *'  a  name  at  which  the 
world  grows  pale,"  but  a  name  at  which  every  English  heart 
grows  warm  with  pride,  and  gratitude,  and  love. 
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LECTURE  X,— ENGLAND  IN  PROSPERITY. 

Alfred's  deBcendants.  Ethelstane.  Condition  of  the  people.  Ranks  of 
society.  The  poor.  Slavery.  Treatment  of  women.  Food,  amuse- 
ment^ dress,  hoildings.    The  names  for  the  months. 

1.  Though  Alfred  died  before  his  time,  happily  for  England 
he  left  worthy  children  behind  him.     His  eldest  son,  Edward, 
was  made  king,  and  under  him  England  became 
_^2ilj       greater  and  more  glorious  than  it  had  ever  yet  been, 
the  Elder      ^^  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  skilful  a  warrior 
and  niler  as  his  father,  but  though  he  had  had  a  good 
education,  he  was  not  so  fond  of  study  and  books.  Alfred  appears 
to  have  taken  special  pains  in  training  him  and  his  eldest  sister 
to  succeed  him  in  governing  the  kingdom  and  protecting  it  from 
the  Danes.     The  sister,  Ethelfled,  was  married  to  an  alderman, 
a  title  which  has  been  explained  before.     At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  an  alderman  seems  to  have  been  almost  the 
same  as  a  viceroy  or  under-king.      Though  Alfred  was  king  over 
all  (in  a  sense),  still  it  was  hundreds  of  years  before  it  was  for- 
gotten that  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  the  others  had  been 
once  separate  kingdoms,  and  every  now  and  then  a  king  crops 
up  among  them,  especially  in  the  north. 

2.  Ethelfled's  husband  was  Alderman  or  Viceroy  of  Mercia, 
and  he  helped  Alfred  and  Edward  most  gallantly  in  the  struggle 

with  the  Danes.     After  he  died  Ethelfled  took  his 
'^  Jf*^    place,  and  was  quite  as  bravo  and  gallant  as  he.     In 
Xereians.     ^^"S  Alfred's  will  he  made  a  distinction  between 
what  ho  called  the  "spear-half^  and  the  "spindle- 
half"  of  his  family.     He  provided  very  liberally  for  his  wife  and 
daughters ;  but  had  he  lived  to  see  how  Ethelfled  led  armies,  built 
fortresses,  and  conquered  enemies,  he  would  perhaps  have  said  she 
belonged  to  the  "  spear-half." 

3.  She  helped  her  brother  Edward  not  only  in  defending  the 
kingdom  which  Alfred  left,  but  also  in  reconquering  the  other 
part  of  Mercia  where  the  Danes  had  settled  themselves  very 
strongly,  and  had  founded  the  five  boroughs  which  were  called 
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the  "Danish  boroughs/'  Derby,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford, 
and  Nottingham.  The  boroughs  themselves,  however,  were  not 
conquered  till  some  time  afterwards.  They  also  reconquered 
Essex  and  East  Anglia,  and  they  built  forts  in  all  directions. 
This  was  something  quite  new  in  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  war- 
fine,  for  all  the  Grerman  race  hated  walls  and  cities.  But  in  the 
time  of  danger  they  had  most  likely  often  profited  by  the 
strong  walls  which  the  old  Romans  had  built  in  many  places, 
which  were  still  standing  firm,  and  which  would  give  them 
shelter  from  their  enemies.  And  so,  by  degrees,  they  became 
partly  reconciled  to  fortresses  and  walled  towns,  though  they  still 
loved  the  open  forest  and  plain  better. 

4.  When  Ethelfled,  "  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  died,  her 
brother  succeeded  to  her  dominions,  and  thus  became  king  over 
all  England  south  of  the  Humber.    Here  he  was  solo 

king,  with  no   under-kings;   but  he  was  now  so  Babmiifioa 
powerful  that  the  other  princes  and  kings  in  the      ^^ 
whole  island  submitted  to  him.     The  Welsh  and      iaUmd. 
the  Scotch  had  suffered  from  the  Danes  as  much  as 
the  English  had  done,  and  no  doubt  they  felt  the  need  of  a 
powerful  protector ;  so  "  the  kings  of  North  Wales, 
and  all  the  North  Welsh  race,  sought  him  for  lord."       ^' 
North  Wales  meant  aU  that  we  call  Wales  now,  and  as  these 
North  Welsh  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  we 
may  say  that  their  conquest  was  now  complete  for  the  time. 
Then  a  year  or  two  afterwards  "  the  King  of  the 
Scots,  and  all  the  nation  of  the  Scots,  and  all  those        ®^ 
who  dwelt  in  Northumbria,  as  well  English  as  Danish,  and  North- 
men, and  others,  and  ako  the  King  of  the  Strathclyde  Welsh, 
and  all  the  Strathclyde  Welsh,  chose  him  for  father  and  lord." 

5.  Edward  was  the  over-king  of  all  these ;  they  owed  him 
service,  and  he  owed  them  protection.  These  under-kings  and 
nnder-lords  are  called  '*  vassals ; "  and  we  shall  find  the  same 
system  become  more  and  more  general  throughout  Europe  as 
we  go  on.  Thus  Edward  may  be  considered  as  sole  king  of 
England  south  of  the  Humber,  and  over-lord,  or  emperor,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  of  aU  the  rest  of  the  island— of  all  the 
Welsh  and  all  the  Scotch. 

6.  After  his  death  his  son  Ethelstane  was  made  king.  He 
was  a3  grand  a  king  as  his  father.  He  too  had  had  the  advantage 
of  being  partly  trained  up  by  his  grandfather  Alfred ; 

for  we  read  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Alfred's  ^^^^^ 
court,  and  that,  being  a  beautiful  and  gentle  boy,        *       •• 
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with  golden  hair,  his  grandfather  was  delighted  with  him; 
prophesied  that  he  would  have  a  fortunate  reign  when  his  turn 
came,  and  gave  him  a  royal  purple  mantle,  a  helt  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  a  sword  in  a  golden  sheath. 

7.  Ethelstane  added  to  his  father's  kingdom  the  whole  of 
Northumherland,  so  he  was  really  King  of  England ;  very  much 
the  same  England  that  it  is  now,  except  Cumherland,  or  Strath- 

g«M  Clyde,  which  had  its  own  under-king  stilL  But  he 
had  to  fight  for  it.  The  Danes,  WcJsh,  and  Scotch 
joined  together  to  rebel  against  him  and  at  Brunanburh  one  of 
the  greatest  fights  the  English  had  ever  fought  was  fought  and 
won.  It  seems  to  have  been  such  a  glorious  victory  that  the  man 
who  was  writing  the  history  of  this  time  (in  the  *  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  *)  could  not  be  content  with  telling  it  in  a  plain  way, 
but  broke  out  into  poetry. 

8.  As  we  have  now  come  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom,  we  will  pause  and  try  to  form  some  clearer 
idea  of  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  our  forefathers  in  those 
old  times. 

IVe  know  that  from  the  earliest  times  they  had  had  different 
ranks  of  society,  as  we   have  now,  only  that  they  were  still 

more  distinct  than  ours  are.  For  they  thought  they 
society      ^®^    ^^    different    birth    and    origin    altogether, 

although  our  dear  and  noble  Alfred  taught  the 
proud  earls  that  men  were  all  of  one  blood,  saying,  "  Every  one 
knows  that  all  men  come  from  one  father  and  one  mother." 
The  old  Teutons  had  not  thought  that,  and  though,  of  coiu-se, 
now  that  they  were  Christians  they  were  bound  to  believe  it, 
they  still  made  a  great  deal  of  noble  birth.  We  heard  of  the 
king,  the  earls,  and  the  churls.  The  earls  were  the  nobles,  and 
the  churls  were  the  freemen,  who  were  not  noble,  but  who 
nearly  always  owned  some  land  and  had  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment. But  there  was  by  this  time  another  class  of  nobles  also, 
who  were  not  necessarily  bom  so.  These  were  the  king's 
special  followers  and  servants,  whom  he  used  to  reward  with 
lands  and  titles,  just  as  now  a  clever  lawyer  or  a  victorious 
soldier  is  often  made  a  lord,  and  has  money  or  land  given  him. 
These  newer  nobles  were  called  "thanes"  or  "tliegns."  A 
churl  might  rise  to  be  a  thane,  but  in  the  old  times  he  could 
never  rise  to  be  an  earl. 

9.  An  English  king  was  not  absolute;  that  is,  he  could  not 
govern  according  to  his  o\vn  will ;  he  had  to  get  the  consent  of 
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the  **  wise  men  "  for  all  that  he  commanded.     The 

eaila  and  the  thanes,  the  bishops  and  the  abbots,  ^®  Wltena- 

were  all  supposed  to  be  wise ;  and  these  formed  an     ^^{h;^^ 

asaembly  or  council  for  the  king  to  refer  to.     The 

assembly  was  called  in  the  old  English  language  **  Witan/'  or 

"Witenagemot."      Witan  meant  wise  or  "witty"  men,  and 

gemoi  meant  assembly. 

10.  We  have  a  curious  way  of  seeing  the  difTerent  value  they 
pat  upon  the  different  ranks  by  the  punishments  that  were  fixed 
for  injuring  or  killing  them.  In  our  days,  if  a  man  murdered 
an  archbishop,  a  duke,  or  a  beggar  he  would  get  just  the  same 
punishment.  The  life  of  every  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
country  is  held  of  the  same  value ;  but  in  those  days  there  was 
a  great  difference.  The  punishment  was  generally  i  fine  in 
money,  paid  to  the  family  of  the  slaughtered  man  to  compensate 
ihem  for  their  loss.  In  the  scale  of  &ies  fixed  in  Alfred's  time, 
we  find  that  to  kill  a  king  cost  120  shillings.  Money  was 
worfch  a  great  deal  more  then  than  it  is  now,  and  this  was 
considered  a  very  large  sum.  Moreover,  he  had  to  pay  that 
twice  over— once  to  the  king's  own  family,  and  then  again  the 
same  sum  to  the  nation,  because  both  had  suffered  loss.  For  an 
archbishop  the  slayer  had  to  pay  ninety  shillings ;  for  a  bishop, 
alderman,  or  earl  sixty  shillings ;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  simple 
churl,  and  for  him  only  five  shillings  ! 

11.  But  below  all  these  there  were  a  race  of  people  whose 
family  got  nothing  at  all.      These  were  the  slaves  or  "  thralls." 
Tf  any  one  killed  a  slave  he  only  had  to  make      g. 
compensation    to  his  master  for  the  loss   of  liis 

services,  just  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  killed  his  horse  or 
his  ox.  Wo  are  not  to  think  our  forefathers  were  worse  than 
other  people  in  having  slaves,  for  in  old  times,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  this  was  the  universal  practice.  The  slaves  belonging  to 
the  English  were  partly  descended  from  the  old  conquered 
Britons,  but  were  psuily  of  the  same  race  as  themselves.  Some- 
times freemen  were  degraded  into  slaves  in  punishment  for 
some  crime;  sometimes  they  sank  into  that  class  through 
poverty,  or  sold  their  children  into  it.  It  was  permitted  by 
law  to  a  poor  man  to  sell  his  child,  provided  the  child  con- 
sented. 

1 2.  We  will  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  condition 
of  the  old  English  slaves,  because,  though  we  read  very  little 
about  them  m  history,  they,  were  really  the  largest  part  of  the 
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people.  There  were  many  more  slaves  than  freemen,  jast  as 
now  there  are  many  more  poor  and  working  people  than  there 
are  rich  people. 

13.  One  great  interest  in  studying  history  is  to  notice  how 
things  have  changed  for  the  better.  We  have  already  observed 
how  differently  wars  were  carried  on  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  from  what  they  were  before,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  far  less  savage  and  cruel  than  they  were  even  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  state  of  the  poor  is  another 
thing  in  which  there  is  a  great  change  for  the  better — ^so  great 
and  wonderful  a  change  that  it  ought  to  give  us  much  hope 
for  the  future.  The  improvement,  the  progress  which  has  been 
going  on  so  long  will  not  stop  now,  we  may  be  sure. 

14.  A  thousand  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  working  classes  in 
England,  nearly  all  the  ploughmen,  Uie  shepherds,  the  carpenters, 
the  cooks,  and  the  dairymaids  were  slaves.  Let  us  try  to  realize 
that.  In  our  days,  if  a  man  has  a  bad  master,  if  a  girl  has  a 
bad  mistress,  if  they  have  to  work  too  hard,  if  they  do  not  get 
enough  wages,  if  they  are  imkindly  treated,  what  do  they  do  1 
They  go  away  and  seek  another  service  which  will  suit  them 
better.  A  thousand  years  ago,  they  could  not  do  thai  The 
master  or  mistress  they  had  would  always  be  their  master  or 
mistress,  good  or  bad,  kind  or  cruel.  If  the  servant  was  goaded 
into  running  away,  his  master  might  pursue  him  and  kill  him, 
if  he  chose,  for  he  was  his  own  property.  He  would  not  be 
punished  for  killing  him  any  more  than  a  farmer  would  be 
punished  for  killing  a  vicious  buU  or  an  unruly  horse.  Again, 
the  master,  if  he  chose,  might  sell  his  servants.  A  slave  was 
worth  about  five  or  ten  shillings  in  those  days,  and  there  was  a 
regular  slave-market  kept  up  at  Bristol,  which  went  on  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  master  might  whip  them,  or  chain  them 
up,  or  brand  them ;  in  short,  he  might  be  very  nearly  as  cruel 
as  he  liked.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  often 
very  cruel,  still,  with  these  powers  we  may  imagine  what  a 
passionate  or  tyrannical  master  might  make  his  slaves  suffer. 

15.  The  slaves  were  sometimes  sold  into  foreign  parts,  but  in 
general  they  were  kept  to  the  land  on  which  they  were  born. 
If  a  man  sold  his  farm  or  his  estate,  he  sold  with  it  the  men, 
and  the  cattle,  and  the  crops.  The  sheep,  the  pigs,  the  men, 
and  the  oxen  are  all  put  down  together.  If  a  gentleman  or 
lady  made  a  will,  they  would  put  down  in  it  the  house,  furni- 
ture, money,  land,  and  slaves.  All  this  sounds  very  curious  to 
us,  and  perhaps  even  rather  amusing.     But  let  us  try  and 
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imagine  how  we  should  have  liked  it  ouiselves,  to  be  sold,  or 
given,  or  willed  away  to  a  new  master,  who  might  beat  us  or  kill 
us,  and  we  not  to  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  matter. 

16.  Still,  even  at  this  time,  things  were  improving.  Christi- 
anity had  done  something,  and  would  do  more.  We  remember 
that  good  Bishop  Wilfrid,  who  taught  the  Sussex 

men  to  catch  fish,  and  how  he  set  his  250  slaves  ^i^^^^ 
free.  Many  other  bishops  and  clergymen  did  the  ^  azii^r.  ' 
same,  and  they  taught  the  laity  to  follow  their 
example.  Though  the  law  did  not  pimish  a  master  for  killing 
his  slave,  the  Church  made  him  do  penance  for  it  as  a  sin.  In 
those  days  the  Church  and  the  clergy  had  so  much  more  power 
than  they  have  now  that  we  can  luuxily  understand  it.  It  was 
thought  a  very  dreadful  thing  to  be  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Church,  and  no  doubt  the  fear  of  that  would  hinder  many  a 
man  from  cruelty.  By  degrees  it  became  a  custom  for  many 
people  to  give  liberty  to  their  slaves.  In  some  of  their  old  wills 
you  may  read  how  the  master  or  mistress  says,  "  Let  Wulfware 
be  freed;  let  Elfsige  and  his  wife  and  his  eldest  daughter  be 
freed ;  let  Pifus  be  freed.''  Sometimes,  which  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  doing  it  only  by  will  after  he  was  dead,  a  master 
would  free  his  slave  while  he  was  still  living.  The  slave  would 
be  taken  to  the  church  porch,  or  the  altar,  and  solemnly  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  record  of  it  would  be  written  in  one  of  the 
Church  books ;  or  sometimes  his  master  would  take  him  to  a 
place  where  four  roads  met,  and  tell  him  to  go  whichever  way 
he  pleased. 

17.  Thus,  by  degrees,  things  improved.  Every  now  and  then 
we  read  of  laws  being  made  for  the  good  of  the  slaves.  Their 
master  had  to  give  them  two  loaves  every  day  besides  the  morn- 
ing meal  and  noontide  meal.  They  had  their  Sundays  and 
other  holidays,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  had  some  money. 
How  they  got  it  is  not  exactly  known,  but  perhaps  it  might  be 
by  working  extra  hours.  They  certainly  had  some,  for  we  read 
how  they  sometimes  possessed  enough  to  buy  their  own  freedom 
and  that  of  their  wives  and  children.  One  man  bought  freedom 
for  himself,  his  wife,  their  children,  and  grandchildren  for  £2. 

18.  But  while  the  slaves  were  thus  gradually  rising,  the  other 
poor  people,  the  freemen,  were  gradually  sinking.     The  churls 
were  becoming  villains^  or  villeins.     That  sounds     YiUaiM 
like  using  rather  abusive  language,  but,  as  we  know, 

the  words  have  changed  their  meaning.    Churl  has  been  already 
explained  (p.  42).    Villain  at  first  only  meant  a  sort  of  villager 
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or  faim-eeryant,  a  coantry-man,  as  a  yilla  means  a  country 
house,  and  used  to  mean  a  farm.  By  degrees  it  came  to  have 
a  bad  meaning,  as  so  many  other  words  have  done ;  for  instance, 
pagan  and  heathen. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  churls  were  sinking 
into  villains  is  not  that  they  were  becoming  wicked  and  villanous, 

but  that  they  were  seeking  masters.      Just  as  on 

BUo  ^^*    a  large  scale  the  weaker  princes  or  kings  sought  out 

g^l^g^      a  stronger  one  to  be  their  master  and  protector,  as 

the  petty  princes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland  chose 

Edward  ''as  father  and  lord,"  so  in  a  small  way  private  men 

who  were  not  rich  or  strong  tried  to  get  some  powerful  man  as 

master  and  protector.     Then  they  became  his  **  men,"  and  had 

to  do  him  service,  so  at  last  there  was  hardly  a  poor  and  free 

man  left  who  was  not  bound  to  a  lord.     Thus  he  lost  all  share 

in  the  government,  and  became  in  many  cases  very  much  like  a 

slave,  tied  to  the  land,  and  with  no  free  will  of  his  own. 

20.  This  was,  perhaps,  in  some  ways  a  good  thing  for  the 
poor  man  at  that  time,  when  there  were  so  many  wars  and 
troubles,  for,  though  it  took  away  his  independence,  the  protec- 
tion of  a  good  lord  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  him.  In 
those  old  days  the  very  words  lord  and  lady  must  have  had  a 
pleasant  sound.  They  were  spelt  hlaford,  hbefdige  Hlaf  is 
the  old  English  word  for  loaf.  Hlafoid  and  hbefdigey  which 
look  very  uncouth  and  unpronounceable,  and  which  time  has 
shortened  and  smoothed  down  into  lord  and  lady,  meant  giver 
of  bread  or  loaf. 

21.  This  system  of  everybody,  £rom  under-kings  and  princes 
down  to  the  poor  man,  having  a  lord  over  him,  prevailed  over 
many  parts  of  Europe  for  some  centuries,  and  was  called  the 
**  feudal  system."  It  was  more  definitely  established  in  England 
two  centuries  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  the  things  now  men- 
tioned were  the  beginnings  of  it. 

22.  When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  people  in  the 
country  who  were  not  slaves  or  villaios — the  nobles,  gentry,  and 

farmers  or  yeomen — it  is  pleasant  to  find  in  the  first 

Bsipeot      place  that  they  still  treated  the  women  with  great 

•JJJJ^g        respect,  as  they  did  in  the  days  when  Tacitus  wrote 

of  them.     The   English  women,  in   the  times  at 

which  wo   have  now  arrived,  nearly  800   years  after  Tacitus, 

«till   received   much  honour  and  consideration.      Some  were 

even   known  to  sit  among  the   **  wise  men "   in  the  witena- 

gfiuiotf  though    no   ladies   now-iKLays    sit   in    the  House  of 
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Fteliament  They  used  to  be  present  at  all  the  feasts.  They 
had  property  of  their  own,  and  could  sell  it  or  make  thUs  to 
dispose  of  it  as  they  liked ;  and  many  laws  were  made  to  protect 
them  in  all  ways.  Thus  we  see  the  ''  spindle-half ''  were  well 
cared  for. 

23.  We  will  next  inquire  a  little  about  the  way  our  fietthers 
lived,  about  their  food  and  drink,  their  dress,  how  they  amused 
themselYes,  and  what  sort  of  houses  they  inhabited. 

The  rich  people  fared  very  well,  and  ate  many  of  the  same 
sort  of  things  that  we  do.  They  had  wheaten  bread,  but  the 
poor  only  got  barley  bread,  because  it  was  cheaper. 
They  had  plenty  of  meat  and  game  ;  beef,  mutton,  ^lij^ 
fowls,  venison,  and  hares ;  but  they  had  also  what 
we  do  not  eat  now,  goats,  and  at  one  time  horses.  It  was 
for  a  curious  reason  that  the  eating  of  horses  was  given  up. 
It  seems  that  the  Church  forbade  it  because  in  heathen  times 
it  used  to  be  done  in  honoiur  of  Woden.  The  clergy  were  not 
above  looking  after  the  food  and  manners  of  the  people.  They 
made  them  do  penance  if  they  ate  anything  only  half-cooked,  or 
anything  dirty.  More  pork  or  bacon,  however,  was  eaten  than 
anything  else.  The  country  was  still  in  great  part  covered  with 
woods  and  forests,  and  it  was  therefore  very  cheap  and  easy  to 
fatten  pigs  as  they  like  acorns  and  beech-nuts.  The  word 
"bacon"  is  perhaps  derived  from  "boechen."  They  ate  fish, 
especially  eels ;  also  salmon,  herrings,  lobsters,  oysters,  &c., 
and  porpoises,  wliich  we  should  not  wish  for  now.  They  had 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit ;  but  some  things  which  we  have 
in  very  common  use  they  had  either  very  little  of  or  not  at  all. 
They  had  cabbages,  but  no  potatoes,  nor  rice,  and  very  little  sugar. 
Instead  of  sugar  they  used  a  great  deal  of  honey,  for  they  kept 
many  more  bee-hives  than  we  do.  They  thought  a  good  deal  of 
spices,  but  of  course  in  those  days  things  which  had  to  be 
brought  from  abroad,  as  sugar  and  spice,  were  very  rare.  There 
were  but  few  ships,  and  those  very  small  compared  with  what 
we  have  now.  It  was  considered  quite  a  handsome  present  to 
send  some  pepper  and  cinnamon  to  a  lady. 

24.  The  English  still  liked  that  ^'  kind  of  drink  made  from 
barley  *'  which  Tacitus  mentions.  They  had  their  strong  ale  and 
their  mild  ale,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  drink 
of  those  who  could  afford  it.  If  the  poor  i)eople  could  not  get 
ale  they  had  to  drink  water,  or  perhaps  buttermilk.  Wine,  like 
sugar  and  spice,  was  a  sort  of  luxury.  Though  they  did  grow 
grapes  and  make  wine  in  England  at  this  time,  we  may  take  it 
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for  granted  that  the  grapes  would  not  ripen  very  well,  and  they 
prohably  got  very  little  and  very  sour  wine  from  them,  while 
the  wine  they  imported  from  foreign  parts  would  be  expensive. 
Some  of  our  favourite  and  most  common  drinks, — tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa, — ^they  had  never  even  heard  of.  They  drank,  however, 
some  things  which  we  but  seldom  see  now,  mead  and  other 
beverages,  made  from  honey. 

25.  Unhappily,  they  were  still,  like  the  old  Germans  of 
Tacitus,  too  fond  of  drinking;  and  though  the  clergy  made 

tfl     ^  great  many  laws  against  drunkenness,  they  were 
*^^*  '    not  much  attended  to.      If  a  king  or  a  great  man 
made  a  feast,  they  would  dine  very  early,  and  continue  drinking 
all  day  long  until  the  evening. 

26.  But  they  had  a  liking  for  something  better  too,  for  it  was 
a  common  thing  at  a  festival  to  have  music  and  singing.     In 

those  days,  when  so  few  people  could  read,  and  there 
mentoT     ^^^  ^  ^^^  books  to  be  read,  it  was  a  great  delight 

to  the  people  to  hear  stories  and  histories  in  verse ; 
and  a  man  who  could  play  on  the  harp  and  sing  ballads  was 
very  welcome,  wherever  he  went.     He  was  called  a  glee-man. 

They  had  also  some  other  amusements  which  we  cannot  call 
very  intellectual  They  had  tumblers  and  dancing  bears,  and 
they  had  jugglers,  of  whom  some  amusing  old  pictures  remain 
— there  is  one  of  a  man  throwing  three  knives  and  three  baUs 
alternately  into  the  air  and  catching  them.  Then,  as  was 
mentioned  before,  they  liked  hunting,  hawking,  wrestling,  and 
such  like  "  athletic  sports." 

27.  They  were  fond  of  handsome  clothes.  Both  gentlemen 
and  ladies  wore  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 

J.  rings  of  gold.  They  liked  dresses  of  different  colours, 

and  with  ornamented  borders  and  stripes.  Most  of 
this  we  learn  from  the  pictures  with  which  they  ornamented  their 
books,  and  which  are  still  in  existence.  When  Uiey  made  a  picture 
of  anything,  for  example,  out  of  the  Bible,  they  never  thought  of 
painting  it  as  it  really  happened,  or  tried  to  find  out  what  dresses 
the  Jews  wore,  as  we  should  do ;  but  they  painted  them  just  like 
the  men  and  women  about  them.  So  they  painted  King  David  and 
the  other  psalmists  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  and 
they  made  David  sitting  on  his  throne  and  playing  on  a  harp,  and 
the  other  four  around  him  :  one  playing  a  violin,  one  blowing  a 
horn,  another  a  trumpet,  and  the  last  tossing  up  the  knives  and 
bolls.  This  one  was  Ethan,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  grand 
eighty-ninth  Psalm.   And  when  they  painted  the  four  evangelists 
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they  dressed  them  in  what  people  were  then  accustomed  to 
wear.  St.  Matthew  was  represented  in  a  purple  undergown 
with  long  sleeves  and  a  yellow  horder,  and  a  green  upper  robe, 
striped  with  red.  He  sits  on  a  stool  with  a  brown  cushion,  but  no 
back. 

28.  To  make  all  these  things  they  must  have  had  people 
who  could  weave,  spin,  dye,  and  embroider.  The  ladies,  even 
the  princesses,  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 

such  employments.  There  are  descriptions  of  very  "•^•■» 
beautiful  embroidered  robes,  with  figures  of  peacocks  and  other 
ornaments.  One  lady,  who  must  have  been  a  very  good  wife, 
had  a  curtain  woven  or  embroidered  with  pictures  of  all  the 
actions  of  her  husband.  They  had  also  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
to  make  the  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  which  they 
were  so  fond. 

The  clergy  of  those  days  used  to  complain  of  fine  dressing  and 
luxurious  ornaments,  just  as  they  do  now,  and  as  Isaiah  did 
before  them. 

29.  With  respect  to  their  buildings,  it  seems  their  houses  were 
rather  plain  and  inconvenient,  and  mostly  built  of  wood ;  but 
their  churches  and  monasteries  were  expensive  and  ^  „^. 
handsome.  Some  few  of  them  remain  to  the  present  ^ 
time.  They  were  strong  and  heavy,  with  very  thick  pillars  and 
round  arches,  for  pointed  arches  had  not  yet  been  invented.  The 
churches  built  in  Italy  at  the  same  period  all  had  round  arches. 
Many  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen,  for  in  that  climate  buildings 
stand  much  longer  than  they  do  in  England ;  but  though  they 
are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture,  we  cannot  but  own  that  they 
are  far  more  beautiful  and  interesting  than  any  of  those  of  the 
same  age  in  England. 

30.  Though  the  outside  of  the  houses  was  not  handsome,  they 
took  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  making  them  nice  inside.     Kich 
people  had  beautiful  hangings  on  the  walls,  made  of  y«Tiiitiir« 
silk,  and  sometimes  decorated  with  golden  birds,  or 

"with  pictures  in  needle-work.  It  seems,  however,  that  these 
splendid  hangings  were  only  put  up  on  grand  occasions,  and  in 
a  common  way  they  had  all  those  windy  draughts  through  the 
crevices  of  the  walls  which  obliged  Alfred  to  invent  his  Lanterns. 

31.  Their  furniture,  where  people  were  rich,  seems  to  have 
been  very  handsome.  They  had  fine  stools  and  benches,  but  very 
seldom  any  chairs  with  backs  to  them.  Perhaps  their  athletic 
sports  made  them  stronger  than  we  are.  Their  tables  were  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver,  and  they  had  dishes  and  cups  of 
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gold,  though  the  commonest  sort  of  drinking-cups  were  horns,  for 
glass  was  still  very  scarce.  They  had  not  yet  learnt  to  use  forks. 
32.  Though  we  still  call  our  days  of  the  week  by  the  same 
names  our  forefathers  did,  we  have  left  off  their  names  for  the 
months,  and  taken  up  with  Latin  ones  instead.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  old  names  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  months  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  if  it  is  a  correct  one  it  gives  us  many 
picturesque  little  hints  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  ways  of 
the  people  at  that  time : — 

January.     Wolf-month;  "because  people  are  wont  always  in 

that  month  to  be  in  more  danger  to  be  devoured  of  wolves 

than  in  any  season  else  of  the  year ;  for  that  through  the 

extremity  of  cold  and  snow  these  ravenous  beasts  could  not 

find  sufficient  to  feed  on.*' 
Februabt.     Sprout-kail  (or  cabbage). 
March.     Lent-month.   "  Lent "  or  "  lenz,"  an  old  German  word  for 

spring,  and  which  we  give  to  the  forty  days  of  fasting, 

because  they  fall  in  the  spring. 
April.     Easter  or  Oster-month. 
Mat.     Tri-milki;  because  in  that  month  they  began  to  milk 

their  cows  three  times  a  day. 
June.     Weid-month  or  Pasture-month. 
July.     Hay-month. 
August.     Barn-month;  because  they  filled  their  bams  with 

com. 
Septekbisr.     Barley-month;  either  barley-harvest  or  browing- 

montL 
October.     Wine-month;  when  they  still  attempted  to  make 

wine. 
November.     Windy-month. 
December.     Winter-month,  or  Holy-month,  in  honour  of  Christ* 

mas. 
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LECTURE  XL—DUNSTAN. 

The  kings  after  Ethelstane.  Edgar  the  Peaceable.  The  wolf -tribute. 
The  vassal-kings.  St  Donstan.  The  religion  of  the  period.  Supersti- 
tions—witches— the  ordeaL 

1.    Aftek  the  death  of  Ethelstane,  his  two  younger  brothers, 
Edmund  the  Magnificent  (or  the  doer  of  great  deeds)  and  Edred 
the  Excellent,  were  kings  in  turn.    Judging  by  their 
ftumames,  there  seems  some  reason  for  thinking  that     pJ!™^ 
Alfred's  grandsons  were  worthy  of  him ;  but  they, 
and  most  of  the  other  kings  of  their  line,  had  very  short  lives, 
and  all  through  their  reigns  wo  find  the  principal  interest  centres 
in  one  man,  a  priest  named  Dunstan.  Unlike  the  kings,  Dunstan 
had  a  long  life,  and  we  read  of  him  in  six  reigns  in  succession. 

2.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  opinion  about  Dunstan, 
because  different  writers  give  such  very  different  accounts  of  him. 
One  writes  of  him  thus  :  "  See  how  he  hath  been  honoured,  whom 
€rod  thought  worthy  of  honour !  See  in  what  manner  he  hath 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  who  was  found  faithful  over  the 
talents  committed  to  his  charge."  Another  (our  old  friend  Fuller), 
after  mentioning  that  Dunstan  caused  some  one  to  do  penance 
for  seven  years,  goes  .on :  "  All  that  I  will  add  is  this ;  if  Dunstan 
did  septenary  penance  for  every  mortal  sin  he  committed,  he  must 
have  been  a  Methuselah,  extremely  aged,  before  the  day  of  his 
death."  A  modem  writer  calls  him  "the  villain  Dunstan,''  and 
says  he  was  **  an  imperious,  audacious,  ill-conditioned  priest." 

3.  Now  what  shall  we  judge  about  this  mani     "We  shall  per- 
haps i^ree  that  it  is  rather  like  the  story  of  the  gold  and  silver 
shield :  that  he  was  neither  all  good  nor  all  bad ;  it  depends  upon ' 
what  point  of  view  we  look  at  him  from.     It  is  very  unfair, 
though  it  seems  a  great  temptation,  and  is  very  common,  to  judge 
of  a  man's  character  according  as  he  agrees  or  does  not  agree  with 
our  opinions.     K  he  believes  exactly  what  we  believe,  we  are , 
inclined  to  think  ho  is  a  good  man;  though  his  actions  may' 
not  be  good  at  all.     But  if  he  believes  something  different  from^ 
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what  we  believe,  we  perhaps  think  him  very  bad,  and  do  not  like 
to  give  him  credit  for  his  good  actions.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the 
commonest  of  all  in  matters  of  religion,  and  we  can  partly  see 
why.  We  care  most  about  our  religion  because  that  is  the  root 
of  everything  else ;  but  we  foi*get  that  religion  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  our  opinions  as  in  our  love.  The  more  love  we  have,  the 
more  we  can  understand  and  see  the  goodness  of  other  people's 
characters,  and  the  more  glad  we  can  be  that  they  are  not  all 
alike,  but  different.  The  more  humble  we  are,  the  more  wo  shall 
feel  that  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  know  all ;  that  we  see 
but  a  part»  while  others  see  other  parts,  and  that  only  Grod  sees 
all  and  understands  all. 

4.  This  tendency  perhaps  explains  why  people  think  so  differ- 
ently about  Dunstan.  He  was  very  strong  in  his  religious 
opinions,  and  some  people  agree  with  )iim ;  these  are  inclined  to 
think  him  quite  right,  and  a  saint.  Other  people  differ  from  him, 
and  these  are  inclined  to  think  him  all  wrong,  and,  instead  of  a 
saint,  a  villain.  We  are  also  almost  sure  that  some  of  the  stories 
told  of  Dunstan,  both  good  and  bad,  on  which  people  have  partly 
founded  their  opinions,  were  not  true.  Now  though  in  many 
ways  we  may  disagree  with  his  religious  views,  we  will  neverthe- 
less try  to  be  candid,  and  to  see  truly  what  he  did,  and  what  he 
wished  and  intended. 

5.  First,  then,  we  certainly  find  that  in  the  governing  of  the 
country  Dunstan  gave  very  good  advice,  and  the  kings  who  took 

him  for  their  counsellor,  ruled  well    and  wisely. 

Ed      th     ^S^  especially,  who  reigned  longer  than  some  of 

PeaoeaUe.    ^^^^  &^^  ^^^  made  Dunstan  almost  what  we  should 

now  call  his  ''  prime  minister,"  had  a  very  glorious 

leign.     We  will  leave  the  religious  part  aside  for  the  present,  and 

observe  how  Edgar  governed. 

6.  His  very  surname  is  &  fine  one,  for  he  was  called  Edgar  the 
Peaceable.  There  were  no  foreign  invasions,  and  scarcely  any 
fighting  at  all  throughout  his  reign.  After  all  the  ravages  and 
wars  we  have  heard  of,  we  can  imagine  the  blessing  this  time  of 
peace  must  have  been  to  the  country.  It  was  not  gained  without 
trouble.  Edgar,  following  Alfred's  example  had  a  fine  fleet  of 
ships,  which  every  year  sailed  round  the  whole  island.  Very 
often  the  king  went  with  it,  and  the  Danes  were  prevented  from 
ever  landing.  When  he  was  not  with  his  ships,  Edgar  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  travelling  about  the  country,  and  seeing  that 
the  judges  and  magistrates  did  their  duty,  and  that  order  and 
justice  were  preserved.    Thus  the  country  was  peaceful  and  pros- 
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porous,  and  long  afterwards  the  people  looked  back  upon  Edgar 
and  Edgar's  law,  and  longed  to  have  them  again. 

7.  Though  no  fresh  invasion  of  the  Danes  took  place,  there 
were,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  great  many  of  them  settled  down 
in  the  land.  Edgar  treated  these  very  well ;  he  allowed  them  to 
be  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  every  respect 
made  them  equal  to  the  English. 

The  thing  most  needful  of  all  for  the  strengthening  and  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom  was  that  it  should  be  consolidated;  that 
is,  that  all  the  different  provinces  and  sub-kingdoms, 
which  owed  a  sort  of  obedience  to  the  king,  should  ^J!?^^l^^*** 
really  obey  him,  should  be  really  attached  to  him  and  doxau  ^' 
to  his  rule,  and  more  and  more  come  to  feel  them- 
selves one  nation.  This  was  the  great  aim  of  Edgar's  reign ;  and 
in  all  he  did  Duns  tan  was  his  principal  helper  and  adviser.  All 
the  different  under-kings  grew  very  submissive,  and  he  had  hardly 
ever  any  need  to  fight  for  his  supremacy.  We  read  that  he  was 
rowed  on  the  river  Dee  at  Chester  by  eight  of  these  vassal  kings, 
while  he  himself  steered  the  boat.  That  must  have  been  a  proud 
day  for  the  King  of  England.  Of  the  eight,  one  was  the  King  of 
Scotland,  one  of  Strathclyde,  one  of  the  Isles  (Fuller  says  this 
one  was ''  a  great  sea-robber,  who  may  pass  for  the  prince  of 
pirates  "),  and  five  were  princes  of  different  parts  of  Wales. 

8.  One  of  these  Welshmen  is  said  to  have  had  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  king,  instead  of  in  money,  in  wolves'  heads.  If  this  story 
is  true,  it  certainly  shows  that  Edgar  cared  for  the 

good  of  the  people  more  than  for  getting  money  tribate." 
himself,  as  the  wolves'  heads  would  not  be  of  much  . 
use  to  him.  They  say  that  300  wolves'  heads  were  paid  every 
year  for  three  years,  and  that  after  that  time  they  could  not  find 
wolves  enough  to  pay  it  again.  But  they  did  not  really  extirpate 
or  put  an  end  to  the  wolves  for  a  long  time  after  that.  In  the 
poem  of  the  chronicler  on  Ethelstane's  battle  of  Brunanburh  we 
hear  of  the  wolves.     After  the  victory  was  wou,  it  says — 

'*  the  brothers 
Both  together, 

King  and  Etbeling  (or  prince  royal), 
their  conntry  sought 
tbe  West-Saxon's  land, 
in  war  exulting. 
Tbcy  left  behind  them 
the  carcases  to  share 
the  swarthy  raven, 
the  white-ttiled  eagle 
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with  goodly  plumage, 
the  greedy  war-hawk, 
and  that  grey  beast 
the  wolf  of  the  weald." 

Did  any  one  of  us  ever  see  a  wild  raven,  or  a  wild  eagle,  or  a 
grey  wild  wolf)  Nor,  let  us  thankfully  add,  have  we  ever  seen 
a  field  of  battle  in  our  own  land,  with  the  pale  carcases  to  be 
devoured  by  them. 

9.  A  great  many  different  tales  are  told  about  Edgai^s  private 
life  and  character ;  it  is  to  be  feared  he  may  not  have  been  so  good 
a  man  as  he  was  a  great  king.  There  is  a  curious  and  romantic  old 
story  about  his  second  marriage  to  Elf  thryth  or  Elfrida,*  but  it 
seems  very  uncertain  whether  it  is  true.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  true 
that  he  married  Elfrida,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that^  though 
very  beautiful,  she  was  a  wicked  woman. 

10.  We  must  now  give  some  attention  to  the  state  of  religion 
at  this  time,  and  to  Dunstan's  plans  with  respect  to  it.    We  have 

already  seen  that  in  those  days  any  one  who  wished 
fte  state  ^   f^  further  religion  thought  that  he  could  do  it  in  no 

better  way  than  by  foundmg  or  enriching  monas- 
teries ;  and  we  read  the  description  of  the  monastery  in  which 
Bede  lived  and  died  as  a  sort  of  ideal  There  were  piety  and 
learning,  praises  of  God,  teaching  of  men,  writing  and  trandating 
good  books;  and,  again,  cultivating  the  ground,  tending  the 
garden,  orchard,  and  dairy.  But  even  in  Bede's  time  tibings 
were  not  always  like  this ;  many  monks  were  idle  and  wicked ; 
many  monasteries  could  not  be  said  to  be  houses  of  Ood.  This 
is  an  account  which  he  gives  of  one.  The  speaker  (whom  Bede 
quotes)  says,  **  I,  having  now  visited  all  this  monastery  regularly^ 
have  looked  into  every  one's  chambers  and  beds,  and  found  none 
of  them  all,  besides  yourself,  busy  about  the  care  of  his  soul ; 
but  all  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  either  indulge  themselves 
in  slothful  sleep,  or  are  awake  in  order  to  commit  sin ;  for  even 
the  little  houses  that  were  built  for  praying  and  reading  are  now. 
converted  into  places  of  feasting,  drinking,  talking,  and  other 
delights ;  the  very  virgins,  dedicated  to  God,  laying  aside  the 
respect  due  to  their  profession,  whensoever  they  are  at  leisure 
apply  themselves  to  weaving  fine  garments,  either  to  use  them  in 
adorning  themselves  like  brides,  to  the  danger  of  their  condition, 
or  to  gain  the  friendship  of  strange  men."  These  people  being 
thus  warned  in  a  vision,  "  were  for  a  few  days  in  some  little 

«  Tcld  in  Freeman's  <01d  English  HiBtory,'  p.  178. 
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f eaTi  anjd,  leaving  off  their  sins,  began  to  punish  themselves ;  but 
afterwards  they  returned  to  their  former  wickedness ;  nay,  they 
became  more  wicked." 

This  is  a  specimen,  no  doubt,  of  many  others ;  and  probably 
they  had  gone  on  getting  worse  and  worse. 

11.  Then  there  were  the  other  clergy  who  were  not  monks, 
but  who  lived  as  clergymen  do  now,  in  their  own  houses,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  performed  the  services 

in  the  parish  churches  and  cathedrals.  These  were  J>ttiuitaii'f 
called  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  monks  the  regular  ^^^ 
deigy.  The  secular  clergy,  as  we  saw  in  the  life  of 
Alfred,  had  become  very  ignorant,  and  probably  very  irreligious 
also.  Though  Alfred  had  done  all  a  man  could  do  to  improve 
them,  there  still  remained  much  to  be  done,  and  Dunstan  was 
very  earnest  in  his  wish  to  reform  the  evils  he  saw.  So  far,  of 
course^  he  was  right.  But  most  people  in  our  time  would  not 
Improve  of  hiB  methods  of  reform.  One  great  thing  at  which  he 
aimed,  was  to  make  the  clergymen  give  up  their  wives.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  of  that  sort  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  but,  as 
was  mentioned  before,  it  had  gradually  come  to  be  believed  that 
it  was  more  holy  and  more  pleasing  to  God  to  deny  the  natural 
affections,  and  that  it  was  fkr  better  to  be  unmarried  than  mar- 
ried. Many  of  the  old  saints  had  forsaken  their  wives  or  their 
husbands,  and  this  was  considered  a  great  mark  of  sanctity. 
Again,  the  popes  had  begun  to  think  that  the  clergy  would 
do  their  duties  better  and  be  more  interested  in  them  if  they 
had  not  got  wives  and  children  to  think  of  and  provide  for. 
Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  this ;  but  in  general 
it  has  been  found  to  work  better  if  the  cletgy  have  homes  and 
families,  like  other  men ;  they  live,  on  the  whole,  purer  livesi  and 
they  have  more  sympathy  with  their  people.  But  they  are  not 
80  entirely  devoted  to  the  Church,  for  they  are  citizens  as  weU 
as  priests. 

12.  Now  one  of  Dunstan's  great  ideas  being  to  make  the 
clergymen  separate  from  their  wives,  we  may  imagine  what  a 
struggle  it  would  cause,  and  how  the  clergy  would  hate  the  man 
who  forced  them  to  do  it.  This  change  was  not  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land; it  was  made  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Western  Church, — 
that  IB,  the  Church  which  was  under  the  Pope, — and  caused 
great  tumults  in  many  parts,  at  which  we  cannot  wonder. 

13.  Dunstan  also  £&voured  the  monks,  or  regular  clergy,  and 
tried  to  put  them  above  the  secular.  Wherever  he  could  he  turned 
out  the  clergy  from  the  cathedrals  and  laxg|^  (^^osOckj^)  ^si^  '^>^ 
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monks  in  their  place.  Fuller  owns  the  cleigy  were  not  so  good 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but  he  thinks,  and  probably  he  is 
quite  right,  that  the  monks  were  much  worse.  "  The  hive  of 
the  Church  was  in  no  whit  bettered  by  putting  out  drones  and 
placing  wasps  in  their  room." 

1 4.  In  these  two  points  then  Dunstan's  reforms  might  almost 
be  looked  on  as  destructions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  strove 
in  many  ways  to  restore  piety,  learning,  and  purity.  He  took 
pains  to  revive  the  intercourse  between  the  English  and  foreign 
Churches,  which  had  rather  fallen  off  of  late;  and  this  time, 
instead  of  foreigners  learning  from  the  English,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  earlier,  the  English  were 
glad  to  learn  from  them.  Many  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  were  put  forth  while  Edgar  was  king,  some  of  which 
were  very  good  ones.  The  priests  were  bidden  to  take  care  of 
their  churches,  and  give  all  their  time  to  their  sacred  work. 
They  were  not  to  indulge  in  idle  speech,  idle  deeds,  or  excessive 
drinking ;  nor  were  they  to  hunt,  hawk,  or  dice.  They  were  not 
to  be  boastful,  or  "  to  put  another  to  shame  for  his  ignorance, 
but  to  teach  him  better."  Nor  were  the  high-bom  to  despise  the 
low-bom.  They  were  to  distribute  alms,  and  to  urge  the  people 
to  be  charitable ;  they  were  also  to  be  diligent  in  teaching  the 
young.  They  were  to  preach  every  Sunday  to  the  people,  and 
always  to  give  good  examples.  Some  of  the  old  English  sermons 
still  remain,  and  are  very  earnest  and  interesting. 

15.  The  Eomish  Church  does  not  now  encourage  the  reading 
of  the  Bible ;  we  scarcely  ever  see  a  Bible  in  a  Roman  Catholic 

Religion  country  ;  but  at  this  time,  though  the  English  were 
of  the  under  the  Pope,  a  great  deal  was  thought  of  study- 
f  peoplo.  ing  the  Bible.  Although  Alfred  and  his  friends  do 
not  seem  to  have  translated  it,  yet  very  soon  after  their  time 
translations  were  begun,  some  of  which  are  still  existing.  One 
of  the  translators  said  in  his  preface,  that  he  turned  it  from 
Latin  into  English  "  for  the  edification  of  the  simple,  who  only 
know  this  speech,  that  it  may  easier  teach  the  heart  of  those  who 
hear  and  read  it.*' 

16.  Some  of  their  poetry  and  history  is  also  very  religious. 
This  is  part  of  a  poem  about  King  Edgar : — 

"  Ho  was  widely  among  nationB 
greatly  honoared ; 
because  ho  honoured 
God's  name  zealously, 
and  on  Ood's  name  n^editatod 
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oft  and  freqaentljT, 
and  God'B  praise  exalted 
wide  and  far." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  faults  (which  in  his  great  patriot- 
ism the  poet  thinks  he  learned  from  foreigners— outlandish  men 

and  ends — 

'*  But  may  God  nant  him 
that  his  good  aeeda 
be  more  prevailing 
than  his  misdeeds 
for  his  soul's  protectioa 
on  the  longsome  journey." 

And  he  writes  thus  ahout  Edgar's  death : — 

**  Here  ended  the  jojrs  of  earthi 
Edgar  of  Angles  ung ; 
chose  him  another  light 
beauteous  and  winsome, 
and  left  this  frail, 
this  barren  life." 

This  does  not  sound  quite  like  poetry^  or  at  least  like  verse,  but, 
for  one  thing,  it  is  a  translation  from  the  old  English  of  our 
fathers ;  moreover,  they  did  not  make  poetry  as  we  do,  at  that 
time.  They  had  no  rhymes,  nor  did  they  count  the  syllables ; 
everything  depended  on  the  emphasis  with  which  it  was  read  or 
repeated.  The  words  which  were  to  be  emphatic,  to  be  leant 
upon,  were  generally  made  to  begin  with  the  same  letter. 

17.  With  all  this  religious  feeling  they  were  very  super- 
stitious. They  shared  heartily  in  the  enthusiastic  veneration  then 
paid  to  relics.     There  is  a  list  of  relics  which  were 

kept  in  one  church;  it  is  said  they  were  presented  gtiUoni. 
to  it  by  Ethelstane  the  Glorious.  Amongst  them 
were  a  piece  of  the  actual  cross ;  of  the  burning  bush ;  of  the 
Virgin's  dress ;  some  of  St.  Paul's  bones ;  St.  Andrew's  stick ; 
the  finger  of  Mary  Magdalene^  &c.,  &c.  Some  time  afterwards 
an  abbot  of  Peterborough  went  to  a  very  poor  monastery  in  Kor- 
mandy  and  bought  the  whole  body  of  a  saint,  except  his  head, 
for  £600. 

18.  These  we  may  call  Christian  superstitions;  but  they  had 
a  great  many  others  too,  which  had  most  likely  lasted  on  from 
the  old  heathen  times.  Indeed,  though  the  people  were  now  all 
nominally  Christians,  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  in  a  very 
wholesale  way,  numbers  of  the  common  people  following  the 
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example  of  their  kings  and  nobles,  and  being  baptized  when  they 
were.  If  a  man  was  baptized  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  Christian; 
but  he  probably  still  had  some  kind  of  belief  in  the  old  gods  and 
goddesses.  In  the  reigns  of  many  of  the  kings,  eyen  after  this 
time,  we  find  special  laws  forbidding  heathenism.  They  believed 
in  wizards  and  witches,  who  had  curious  oermnonies  with  trees 
and  stones ;  something,  perhaps,  like  those  of  the  old  Druids. 

19.  We  always  laugh  when  we  hear  of  witches  now;  but  it 
was  no  laughing  matter  in  those  days,  not  for  hundreds  of  years 

Witohe  afterwards.  K  a  person  fell  ill,  and  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  yery  likely  he  and  his 
^ends  thought  he  was  bewitched ;  that  is,  they  thought  some 
person,  who  was  his  enemy,  perhaps  living  at  a  distance,  had 
cast  a  charm  over  him,  and  was  secretly  and  mysteriously  causing 
him  to  waste  away.  That  would  be  a  yeiy  horrible  idea ;  for 
they  did  not  know  how  to  work  against  such  illnesses,  and 
probably  many  people  would  die  of  mere  depression.  Then  we 
can  imagine  how  they  would  hate  the  supposed  witch,  and  how 
many  a  perfectly  harmless  person  would  be  accused.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  believed  that  angels  sometimes  helped  in  curing 
diseases.  There  is  an  account  of  one  person  who  had  a  bad  knee, 
which  the  doctor  could  not  cure  till  an  angel  advised  the  use  of 
a  particular  kind  of  poultice.  They  also  thought  that  witches 
could  do  other  mischief,  as  destroying  cattle,  and  raising  storms 
and  tempests. 

20.  The  method  they  had  of  testing  whether  a  person  was  a 
witch  or  not  was  what  they  called  trial  by  ordeaL  This  sort  of  judg- 

Tha  ordML  ™®^*  '^^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^y  ^  ^^*®®®  ^^  witchcraft,  but  in 
other  trisJs.  Instead  of  doing  as  we  do,  hearing  the 
evidence  of  all  the  people  who  know  anything  about  the  matter, 
and  striving  in  every  way  to  find  out  the  truth,  they  imagined 
they  could  learn  it  by  curious  and  horrid  experiments.  One  way 
was  to  throw  the  reputed  witch  into  a  pond  or  stream,  and  see  it 
she  would  sink  or  swim.  Unfortunately,  in  this  particular  trial, 
it  was  said  that  if  she  were  innocent  she  would  sink,  but  if 
guilty  she  would  float,  because  a'  body  with  an  evil  spirit  in  it  is 
lighter  than  water,  so  that  the  poor  creature  got  very  little  chance 
of  escape  either  way.  Even  now  one  sometimes  hears,  in  very 
secluded  and  ignorant  country  places,  of  some  poor  old  woman 
being  ^'ducked  for  a  witch;"  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
practice. 

21.  Another  way  of  trying  by  ordeal  was  to  lay  nine  burning- 
hot  ploughshares  on  the  ground,  and  bring  the  suspected  person 
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barefoot  and  blindfold  to  walk  over  them.  If  he  chanced  to  step 
over  them  or  among  them  unhurt  he  was  said  to  be  innocent ; 
but  if  he  got  burnt,  then  he  was  guilty.  Another  way  was  to 
carry  a  piece  of  hot  iron  in  the  hand,  or  to  dip  the  hand  in  boil- 
ing water ;  if  the  person  was  much  hurt  he  was  guilty,  but  if 
not  he  was  innocent  All  this  sounds  truly  absurd  to  us,  but 
the  original  meaning  of  it  is  not  so  absuid. .  In  doing  these 
things  they  intended  to  be  appealing- to  God  to  ihow  the  truth. 
The  ceremonies  began  with  prayers ;  the  person  who  was  to  be 
tried  fasted  and  received  the  sacrament  beforehand ;  in  fact,  it 
was  a  solemn  and  religious  affair.  "We  know  now  that  God  does 
not  interfere  in  this  manner  to  reveal  truths,  but  leaves  us  to  use 
our  best  judgment  and  conscience;  but  at  that  time  people 
thought  God  did  constantly  interfere  in  human  affairs;  and, 
doubtless,  many  an  innocent  person  appealed  to  the  ordeal  in  full 
trust  that  his  innocence  would  be  shown  forth,  and  many  a  one 
must  have  been  bitterly  disappointed. 

22.  A  great  deal  was  also  made  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days 
(perhaps  this  is  not  quite  out  of  date  either).  There  were  cer- 
tain days  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  bleed  people ;  others 
when  it  was  bad  to  sow  seeds,  or  to  tame  animals,  or  to  begin 
any  business ;  and  other  days  when  it  was  fortunate  to  do  any 
of  those  things.  "  Whatever  you  see  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  will  be  a  blessing  to  you."  ''  If  a  man  dreams 
that  he  hath  a  burning  candle  in  his  hand  it  is  a  sign  of  good." 
*'If  New  Year's  Day  be  on  a  Monday  it  will  be  a  grim  and 
confounding  winter.''  All  this  must  have  made  it  very  difficult 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  life ;  people  always  felt  at  the  mercy 
of  mysterious  powers  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

23.  It  was  believed,  and  this  belief  also  went  on  for  many 
centuries,  that  ecUpses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  comets  foretold 
great  and  generally  dreadful  events.     It  is  hardly 

correct,  however,  to  say  comets,  for  most  of  them  ^^^^****- 
thought  there  was  only  one  such — "  the  star  called  ""^  comets. 
Cometa,"  which  made  its  appearance  on  special  occasions.  It 
is  rather  amusing  to  see  the  gravity  and  wisdom  with  which  they 
write  on  this  subject.  Ethelwerd,  who  has  been  mentioned 
before,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  and  was  remarkably  well 
educated  for  a  layman,  says  that  in  a  certain  year,  '*  after  Eeister, 
a  comet  appeared,  which  some  think  to  be  an  omen  of  foul  times 
which  have  already-past ;  hiU  it  is  the  most  approved  theory  of 
philosophers  that  they  foretell  future  thv^gs^  as  has  been  tried  in 
many  toaysj' 
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LECTURE  XIL— THE  UNREADY. 

The  SODS  of  Edgar.  The  battle  of  Maldon.  Tribute  to  the  Danes. 
Massacre  of  St  Briuswend.  Ethelred's  fli^t.  Normandy  and  the 
Normans.    Edmund  Lronside. 

1.  Edgar  th£  Pbackablb  was  only  thirty-two  years  old  when 

he  died.     He  left  two  young  sons :  Edward,  by  his 

^**        first  wife,  and  Ethelred  by  the  second.     There  is 

t^Marm  ^^'y  ^*'^®  doubt  that  the  beautiful  and  wicked 
Elfrida  caused  her  step-son  Edward  to  be  murdered, 
in  order  that  her  own  boy  Ethelred  might  be  king.  Edward, 
though  only  seventeen  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  given  pro- 
mise of  being  a  good  and  wise  king,  but  we  cannot  see  that 
he  was  in  any  sense  a  martyr,  as  he  was  afterwards  called  by  the 
pity  of  the  people. 

2.  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  next  king,  for  whose 

sake  Edward  was  murdered,  and  who  was  the  weakest  and  most 

unkingly  sovereign  England  had  ever  known,  had  a 
Xt^^red  the  ^^^  j^^g  j^gu  of  thirty-eight  years.     This  was  the 

^'  second  Ethelred,  *'  the  noUe  in  counsel"  His  sur- 
name, very  unlike  the  high-sounding  ones  of  those  who  went 
before  him,  the  Magnificent  or  the  Excellent,  was  *'the  Un- 
ready." It  is  a  very  good  and  apt  name  even  as  we  understand 
it ;  but  it  really  meant  "  the  uncounselled  "  or  unwise — **  red  " 
meaning  "  counsel ; "  so  that  it  was  a  kind  of  play  upon  his  real 
name. 

3.  He  was  quite  a  young  boy,  only  ten  years  old,  when  he 
became  king,  and  the  troubles  began  almost  directly.  AVe  hear 
no  more  now  of  the  great  fleet  which  used  to  sail  round  the 
island  eveiy  year,  in  Edgar^s  time,  to  keep  invaders  off.  The 
Danes  began  to  land  again,  and  ravage  and  plunder  as  of  old. 
Southampton  was  ravaged,  and  Thanet-lond,  and  Cheshire; 
soon  after,  Portland  and  Dorsetshire.  After  that  there  were  a 
few  years  of  peace ;  then  they  came  to  Somersetshu-e,  and  then 
to  Ipswich  and  to  Essex.  Ethelred  was  by  this  time  a  grown 
young  man,  twenty- two  years  old — ^just  the  same  age  that  Alfred 
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was  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  Ashdone.  But  how  different 
was  he  from  Alfred !  He  did  not  come  to  lead  his  men  to  fight 
the  heathen  robbers.  He  left  them  to  fight  without  him. 
Though  the  king  was  not  there,  howeyer,  when  the  Danes 
came  to  Essex,  there  was  a  brave  alderman  and  a  splendid  fight ; 
but,  alas !  the  alderman  was  killed,  and  the  Danes  conquci-ed. 

4.  It  is  worth  while  to  learn  something  about  this  battle,  of 
which  we  have  the  description  in  one  of  the  finest  of  our  old 
English  poems.     For  one  thing,  it  is  interesting  to 

notice  how  different  the  way  of  fighting  was  in  those  -^  ^^\  ^ 
days  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Now  that  we  have  iiald^* 
cannon  and  gunpowder,  a  great  deal  of  the  fighting  is 
done  from  a  long  way  off;  the  guns  carry  such  an  immense  dis- 
tance that  the  soldiers  can  hardly  see  those  whom  they  are 
killing.  But  at  that  time  it  was  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and 
every  man's  own  courage  and  skill  were  tested.  It  is  now  judged 
best  for  the  general  of  an  army  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  fray, 
perhaps  standing  on  a  hill  with  a  telescope,  overlooking  the 
whole,  and  sending  his  ofiicers  and  aides-de-camps  galloping  with 
his  orders  and  messages  in  all  directions  where  it  is  necessary. 
In  those  days  the  armies  were  not  nearly  so  large,  and  the  generals 
of  the  English  always  fought  on  foot  with  their  men.  They 
would  come  to  the  field  on  horseback,  and  then  dismount. 

5.  The  alderman  or  earl  who  led  the  fight  at  Maldon  was 
named  Brihtnoth.  This  was  the  man  whose  wife  had  his  great 
deerls  worked  in  needlework  on  a  tapestry.  The  last  of  fiiose 
deeds  was  this  fight  for  his  country,  in  which  he  was  killed. 
He  rode  to  the  field  on  horseback,  and  set  his  army  in  array — 
''  trimmed  his  warriors,"  as  the  poet  calls  it.  He  rode  round 
and  ''  rede  gave,"  that  is,  gave  advice  how  they  should  stand, 
and  keep  steady,  and  hold  their  shields  firm,  and  "  at  nothing 
frightened  be."  Then  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  went  and  stood 
among  his  own  special  followers.  Just  as  a  king  had  his 
chosen  friends  and  comrades  who  followed  him  to  danger  and 
glory,  and  whose  most  sacred  duty  was  to  defend  and  honour 
him,  so  had  a  great  earl  or  alderman  too ;  and  if  the  leader  were 
brave  and  noble  these  followers  were  devoted  to  him  through 
life  and  death. 

6.  Brihtnoth  then,  when  he  had  fairly  trimmed  the  army, 
went  and  stood  ''  among  the  men  that  to  him  dearest  were  " — ^his 
faithful  hearth-bands;  men  that  had  often  feasted  round  his 
hearth,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  rich  rewards,  such  as  they 
most  prized :  horses,  and  bracelets,  and  rings.     Some  of  them 
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were  young  noUemen,  his  own  relations ;  but,  at  least,  one  was 
a  chnrl — a  biaye  fellow,  as  brave  as  all  the  rest.  Now  tbey  were 
all  ready  to  fight;  the  English  on  the  one  side,  the  heathen 
Danes  on  the  other.  Bat  first  the  Danes,  or  Vikings,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  sent  a  herald  or  messenger  to  the  eaiL 
The  message  was  that  the  earl  and  the  other  rich  men  had 
better  make  peace  by  sending  to  the  enemy  bracelets  and  money. 
If  they  would  agree  to  that,  then  the  Danes  would  go  to  their 
ships  again.  We  can  easily  g^ess  what  answer  the  brave  old 
Englishman  made.  He  was  veiy  angiy ;  he  shook  his  spear,  but 
lie  answered  steadfastly,  **  Hearest  tj^ou,  seafarer,  what  this  folk 
sayetht  they  will  give  you  for  money  spears  and  sharp-edged 
swords.  Go  back  again,  messenger,  to  thy  people,  and  tell  them 
that  here  stand  imdaunted  an  earl  with  his  band  that  will 
defend  this  our  land.  Nor  shall  ye  so  easily  win  our  treasures ; 
point  and  edge  (i.  e.  spear  and  sword)  shall  judge  between  us 
first  ere  we  money  give." 

7.  So  then  the  fight  began,  the  shouting,  the  rush,  and  the 
tumult.  The  man  who  wrote  the  poem  must,  one  thinks,  have 
been  there  to  hear,  for  he  teUs  it  so  vividly ;  he  tells,  too,  how 
the  eagles  and  ravens  gathered  round,  expecting  the  feast  they 
would  have  on  the  dead  bodies.  At  last  the  brave  earl  was 
wounded,  but  he  still  went  on  fighting  with  his  men  around  him. 
He  killed  one  or  two  more  of  the  enemies,  and  ^*  then  was  the 
eail  blithe;  the  brave  man  laughed  and  gave  thanks  to  his 
Maker."  But  at  length  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  his  sword  nor  stand  fast  on  his  feet.  He 
died  as  a  brave  and  good  man  should ;  he  spoke  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  his  comrades,  and  then  he  turned  to  God. 
These  were  his  last  words,  very  nearly  as  the  song  gives  them : 
**1  thank  Thee,  Euler  of  nations,  for  all  the  good  things  that,  in 
this  world,  I  have  enjoyed.  Now  I  own,  mild  Maker,  that  I 
most  have  need  that  Thou  shouldest  grant  good  to  my  spirit,  that 
my  soul  may  now  make  its  way  to  Thee,  may  journey  in  peace 
to  Thy  kingdom,  Jx)rd  of  angels.  I  pray  Thee  Uiat  the  fiends  of 
hell  may  never  hurt  it."  Then  he  died,  and  a  great  fight  took 
place  over  his  body. 

8.  The  Danes  wanted  to  take  his  robe,  his  bracelets,  and  his 
rings,  and  to  mangle  his  body.  His  own  men  were  resolved  at 
least  to  save  his  body.  Some  of  them  were  killed ;  two  of  them 
fled :  this  was  considered  beyond  words  disgraceful.  As  the 
poem  says,  "  Godric  from  the  battle  went,  and  forsook  the  good 

who  bad  often  given  him  horses."    He  even  went  so  far  as 


man 
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to  leap  on  the  earl's  own  hoxse  and  ride  away  on  it,  so  that  those 
who  did  not  know  thought  it  was  the  earl  himself  fleeing,  and 
it  was,  perhaps,  through  that  that  the  battle  was  finally  lost. 
'.  9.  But  these  two  were  the  only  cowards.  When  the  rest  of 
his  hearth-comrades  saw  that  their  lord  lay  dead,  they  all  then 
wished  for  one  of  two  things — they  would  either  die  or  avenge 
the  loved  one.  One  bold  young  fellow  started  forward  and 
reminded  them  how  they  had  often  made  gallant  and  boastful 
speeches  as  they  sate  feasting  and  drinking  mead;  then  they 
were  **  heroes  in  hall,"  but  now  there  was  hard  fight  all  rounc^ 
and  now  they  would  know  who  was  a  real  hero.  Another  was 
an  old  man,  who  said,  **  I  am  old  of  life,  and  hence  Twill  not  stir ; 
I  intend  to  lie  by  the  side  of  my  lord,  of  sudi  a  loved  man." 
Then  another  and  another  said  they  would  lie  dead  by  the  side 
of  their  lord  sooner  than  yield  or  flee.  One  of  them  said  he 
had  agreed  with  his  lord  before  they  came  to  battle  that  they 
would  both  ride  home  together  safe  and  victorious,  or  both  lie 
dead  on  the  field,  and  now  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 

10.  In  spite  of  all  their  heroism  the  battle  was  lost,  but  the 
enemy  could  not  carry  off  the  body  of  the  earL  He  was  buried 
at  Ely,  where  there  was  a  gi'eat  monastery  to  which  he  had  given 
many  gifts,  and  to  which  his  widow  presented  the  famous  needle- 
work with  the  story  of  his  life. 

1 1.  The  description  of  this  battle  gives  us  a  splendid  idea  of 
the  fidelity  and  devotion  which  brave  men  felt  for  a  good  lord. 
It  shows  too  how  much  depended  on  whether  their  chief  was  in 
truth  a  valiant  and  heroic  man  worthy  of  their  trust  Though 
the  Danes  gained  the  victory  in  this  fight,  it  was  a  hard-won 
victory,  and  they  would  not  have  won  many  such.  We  are  now 
going  to  hoar  of  great  misfortunes  and  disgraces  which  befell  the 
English.  Nearly  all  of  them  came  from  the  bad  leaders  they 
had.  Had  their  king  been  like  Alfred,  had  their  earls  been  like 
Brihtnoth,  the  history  would  have  been  very  different. 

12.  The  king  and  his  counsellors  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  enemies  than  by  paying  thenu    We  saw 
how  Brihtnoth  scorned  the  idea  of  giving  money  or 
anything  but  good  blows  with  spears  and  swords.  But     v^vTi    a 
in  this  very  same  year  we  read  in  the  '  Chronicle,'    bribes  the 
*'  It  was  first  decreed  that  tribute  should  be  paid  to       Daaes. 
the  Danish  men  on  account  of  the  great  terror  which 

they  caused  by  the  sea-coast ;  that  was  at  first  £10,000,"  a  very 
large  sum  at  that  time.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what  would  come 
of  this  new  plan.    As  soon  as  the  JDanes  had  spent  the  money 
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they  were  sore  to  come  back  for  more,  and  so  they  did.    And 
thus  it  went  on  all  through  the  Unready's  reign. 

13.  Sometimes  when  the  Danes  came,  the  king  and  the  people 
attempted  to  resist  them,  hut  very  seldom  to  any  purpose.  Some 
of  the  great  earls  turned  traitors  and  sided  with  the  Danes,  or 
just  when  a  great  battle  was  beginning,  they  would  flee  away 
with  their  followers.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  partly  explain- 
ing this,  that  some  of  these  yeiy  earls  were  natimdized  Danes, 
and  had  relations  among  the  enemy's  host  Others  had  probably 
married  Danish  ladies. 

14.  Then  the  king  would  try  to  make  peace  by  paying  great 
sums  of  money  to  the  Danes.  A  few  more  extracts  from  the 
'Chronicle*  will  show  how  miserably  everything  was  managed  or 
mismanaged. 

''1001.  The  army  (that  is,  the  Danes)  went  over  the  land 
and  did  as  was  their  wont,  slew  and  burned;  ...  it  was 
then  in  every  wise  sad,  because  they  never  ceased  from  their 
evil. 

"  1002.  In  this  year  the  king  and  his  witan  resolved  that 
tribute  should  be  paid,  and  peace  made  with  them,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  cease  from  their  evil  .  .  .  And  that 
they  then  accepted,  and  were  paid  £24,000. 

''  1006.  At  midwinter  the  people  of  Winchester  might  see 
an  insolent  and  fearless  army,  as  they  went  by  their  gate  to  the 
sea,  and  fetched  them  food  and  treasures,  over  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea.  Then  was  there  so  great  awe  of  the  (Danish)  army 
that  no  one  could  think  or  devise  how  they  should  be  driven 
from  the  country.  .  .  .  They  had  cruelly  marked  eveiy  shire  in 
Wessex  with  burning  and  with  harrying.  The  king  then  began 
with  his  witan  earnestly  to  consider  what  might  seem  most 
advisable  to  them  all,  so  that  this  country  might  be  ph)tected 
ere  it  was  totally  undone."  They  decided,  as  usual,  on  nothing 
better  than  paying  tribute  again.  This  time  it  was  £36,000 ; 
another  time,  later  on,  £48,000. 

15.  If  they  ever  did  try  to  get  a  fleet  or  an  army  together 
everything  went  wrong;  some  of  the  leaders  were  foolish,  others 

treacherous.  After  a  disaster  at  sea,  in  which  some 
yyj^?^  ships  had  been  >vrecked,  "  beat  and  thrashed  all  to 
'  pieces,"  the  chronicler  writes  in  a  sort  of  despair, 
**  it  was  as  if  all  counsel  was  at  an  end,  and  the  king  and  the 
aldermen  and  the  high  witan  went  homo,  and  let  the  toil  of  all 
the  nation  lightly  perish."  Another  year,  when  they  had  got  a 
force  or  army  togeUxer,  and  the  force  was  wanted  to  oppose  the 
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Danes'  landing, ''  then  the  force  went  home;  and  when  the  Danes 
were  east  then  was  our  force  held  west,  and  when  they  were 
south  then  was  our  force  north.  At  last  there  was  not  a  chief 
man  left  who  would  gather  a  force,  hut  each  fled  as  he  hest 
might;  nor  even  at  last  woidd  any  shire  assist  another.  All 
these  calamities  hefellus  through  evil  counsels.  For  all  this 
peace  and  tribute,  they  went  everywhere  in  flocks  and  harried 
our  miserable  people,  and  robbed  and  slew  them." 

16.  This  gives  us  a  sort  of  general  picture  of  the  reign  of 
Ethebed ;  but  there  is  one  exception  to  all  the  cowardice  and 
blundering.     It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  brave 

the  Londoners  were.  Even  at  this  time,  900  years  *^»wi« 
ago,  London  was  a  large  and  important  city.  Not,  of  course,  that 
it  was  nearly  as  large  as  it  is  now.  In  places  now  crowded  with 
streets  and  squares  there  were  green  fields  and  woods.  In  other 
parts  there  were  wild  fens  and  moors,  which  have  given  their 
names  to  Fenchurch  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  and  Moorfields. 
But  London  is  now  so  huge  and  enormous  that  there  is  no  other 
such  city  in  the  world ;  and  though  small  then  to  what  it  is 
now,  it  was  thriving  and  busy,  and,  for  those  times,  a  laige 
city.  It  was  already  a  great  place  for  merchants.  The  Eomans 
had  given  it  a  Latin  name,  ''Augusta,"  but  that  dropped  off, 
and  the  old  British  name  of  London  has  lasted  on  through 
all  these  years.  King  Alfred  had  rescued  it  from  the  DaneSi 
and  built  a  fort  to  protect  it,  where  the  Tower  of  London 
now  stands.  The  Londoners  must  have  been  fine  fellows; 
they  were  brave,  rich,  and  free ;  and  though  the  Danes  came 
against  them  and  set  upon  them  again  and  again,  they  were 
beaten  back  by  the  citizens.  London  seems  to  have  been 
besieged  in  vain  four  times  during  this  reign. 

17.  The  heathen  had  now  two  great  leaders,  one  the  Eling  of 
Norway,  and  one  the  King  of  Denmark.  Olaf,  the  King  of 
Norway,  had  a  curious  history,  for  it  seems  that 

while  he  was  in  the  British  Isles  he  learnt  Christi-  ^g!f-J?* 
anity.  Some  think  it  was  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  others 
in  the  Isles  of  Orkney.  AVhoever  wrote  the  history  perhaps  did 
not  know  his  geography  very  well  Wherever  it  might  be,  he 
was  baptized ;  and  after  one  of  the  tribute-payings  and  truces  of 
Ethelred  he  was  confirmed  by  some  of  the  English  bishops,  and 
was  received  in  a  very  friendly  and  royal  manner  by  Ethelred, 
who  gave  him  handsome  presents.  He  then  ''  promised,  as  he 
hIso  fulfilled,  that  he  would  never  come  again  with  hostility  to 
Sogland."    He  had  Christianity  enough  to  keep  his  word.    HO' 
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went  back  to  Norway,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  it  appears,  in 
conyerting  his  kingdom  to  his  new  religion,  though  he  did  this 
in  a  very  harsh  and  cruel  way.  Bat  we  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him  in  English  history. 

18.  The  other  king,  8 wend  or  Swegen  the  Dane,  was  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of.  He  went  away  for  a  time  when  Olaf  did,  bnt 
he  afterwards  came  back ;  we  cannot  say  without  provocation, 
for  Ethelred,  who  in  general  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
paying  tribute,  at  last  bethought  him  of  another  plan,  as  unwise 
as  it  was  wicked.  This  was  no  other  than  a  general  massacre  of 
all  the  Danes  in  England,  though  there  was  now  a  peace  between 
them  and  the  English.  What  special  provocation,  if  any,  they 
had  given,  is  not  very  clear.  The  '  Chronicle '  says,  '*  It  had  been 
made  known  to  the  king  that  they  would  plot  against  his  life, 
and  afterwards  those  of  idl  his  witan,"  but  we  do  not  know  how 

far  it  is  true.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  king 

ifa.^^*    £    ®®^*  letters  secretly  through  tiie  country  to  appoint 

th/^aet.    ^  ^^®  massacres  to  take  place  on  the  same  day,  and 

as  all  the  English  heartUy  hated  the  Danes,  these 
orders  were  obeyed.  Among  the  Danes  who  were  killed  was 
a  lady,  Swend's  sister,  who  was  in  England  with  her  husband 
and  son.  It  is  said  that  these  two  were  killed  before  her  eyes, 
and  that  when  she  herself  was  dying  she  prophesied  that  great 
woes  and  vengeance  would  come  upon  the  English. 

1 9.  And  next  year  the  prophecy  began  to  be  fulfilled.  Swend 
came  back  again  to  avenge  his  sister  and  his  countr3rmen,  and 

the  sacking  and  burning  went  on  as  before  for  many 
ml^'    »    y®®"'     Some  time  after  this  the  Danes  besieged 
j^^J^     Canterbury  and  took  it.     They  seized  on  the  arch- 
bishop, who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  good  man, 
one  of  those  who  confirmed  Olaf.  They  took  him  to  their  ships, 
which  were  lying  in  the  Thames  near  Greenwich,  and  kept  him 
prisoner  there  from  about  Michaelmas  till  the  f oUowing  Easter, 
expecting  a  good  ransom  would  be  paid  for  him. 
1012.        But    on .  the    Saturday    after    Easter    they   were 
oMh?       '' greatly  excited  against  the  bishop    because  he 
arehbifhop.    would  not  promise  them  any  money,  but  forbade 
that  anything  should  be  given  for  him."     He  would 
not  have  the  poor  people,  who  were  already  so  miserable  and  so 
heavily  taxed,  harassed  any  more  to  get  money  for  him.     The 
*  Chronicle '  says  the  Danes  were  very  drunken ;  they  took  him 
to  Greenwich  "and  shamefully  murdered  him;  they  pelted  him 
mih  honea  and  the  skulls  of  oxen,  and  one  of  them  struck  him 
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on  the  head  with  an  axe,  so  that  with  the  dint  he  sank  down, 
and  his  holy  blood  fell  on  the  earth,  and  his  holy  soul  he  sent 
forth  to  God's  kingdom."  He  was  first  buried  in  London,  where, 
says  the  *  Chronicle,*  *'  God  now  manifests  the  holy  martyr's 
miracles."  And  the  principal  church  in  Greenwich,  St.  Alphege, 
was  named  after  him  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  his  body  was 
carried  to  his  own  church  at  Canterbury  with  all  honour,  as  we 
shall  see. 

20.  It  was  not  Swend  who  took  Canterbury;  he  was  not  in 
England  just  then ;  but  the  next  year  he  returned  with  a  splen- 
did fleet,  and  bringing  with  him  his  son  Cnut  (or  Canute). 
They  say  his  ships  were  beautifully  adorned  with  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  birds  and  dragons,  lions,  bulls,  and  dolphins,  in 
gold,  silver,  and  amber.  After  some  fearful  cruelties  and  very 
little  resistance  from  anybody  except  the  Londoners  he  mastered 
everything  and  everybody,  and  was  actually  acknowledged  king 
of  England. 

21.  Thus  at  last  the  Danes  conquered,  after  all  these  hundreds 
of  years' fighting.   Even  London  had  now  to  submit 

The  queen,  Ethelred's  wife,  fled  over  the  sea ;  then  jj.^  S^„ 
the  two  young  princes,  her  sons,  followed,  and  next  triumph, 
year  Ethelred  himself. 

22.  We  must  pause  here  to  learn  a  little  of  the  place  and  peo* 
pie  to  whom  they  fled,  because  we  shall  have  to  hear  a  great  deal 
more  about  them  by  and  bye.  Queen  Emma  was  &■«.«> 
foreign  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  *  onnani. 
This  country  is  of  course  part  of  France,  but  yet  the  Normans 
were  not  really  Franks,  nor  were  they  Gauls  or  Celts;  they 
were  in  fact  very  near  relations  to  the  English  and  to  the  Danes. 
Just  as  the  Danes  used  to  come  plundering  to  England,  and  at 
last  settled  down  in  parts  of  the  country,  and  gradually  became 
Englishmen,  so  they  also  went  plundering  to  France,  and  at  last 
settied  down  there  and  became  Frenchmen.  Only  they  were  not 
called  "  Danes,"  but  Northmen,  which  was  really  a  better  name, 
as  they  were  not  nearly  all  from  Denmark ;  many  came  also  from 
Sweden  and  from  Norway. 

As  Alfred  made  peace  with  Guthorm,  and  let  him  rule  as  an 
under-king  in  a  great  part  of  England,  the  king  of  the  French 
made  peace  with  the  leader  of  the  Northmen,  and  let  him  settle 
down  in  a  part  of  France,  which  came  to  be  called  Normandy, 
and  the  Northmen  Normans.  After  settling  there  they  became 
Christians,  and,  dropping  their  old  speech,  learnt  to  talk  French, 
which  was  a  much  greater  change  than  for  those  in  England  to 
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learn  to  speak  English.  The  Diiko  of  Normandy  was  under  the 
French  king ;  he  was  his  vassal,  and  though  not  called  "  king, ' 
he  was  in  fact  as  powerful  as  one. 

23.  Ethclred,  then,  had  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  who  was  what  we  may  call  a  French 
lady.  When  she  came  to  England  she  liad  to  rocoivo  a  new 
name,  because  ''Emma"  sounded  so  outlandish  and  foreign. 
She  was  called  by  the  old  English  name  of  Elfgifu  (the  fairies' 
gift),  which  sounds  rather  outlandish  and  foreign  to  us  now.  So, 
in  their  trouble,  she  and  her  husband  and  children  took  refuge 
with  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  her  father  being 
dead  by  this  time,  and  there  the  two  young  princes  were 
educated. 

24.  But  Ethelred  did  not  stay  long  in  Normandy ;  Swend  had 
hardly  been  made  king  before  he  died.      There  is  a  singular  tale 

about  his  death.  We  all  remember  St  Edmund,  the 
siTi^  f  ^1^^®'*^^^^  of  East  Anglia,  whom  the  Danes  had  so 
Swend.  cruelly  murdered  nearly  150  years  before.  It  seems 
that  Swend  had  a  special  hatred  for  his  memory,  and 
to  show  it  he  demanded  a  heavy  tribute  from  the  church  which 
had  been  built  in  his  honour  at  Bury  St  Edmund's.  He  threatened 
if  it  were  not  paid  he  would  burn  the  church  and  the  town,  and 
put  the  clergy  to  death  by  torture.  He  had  even  set  forth  on  his 
march  for  this  purpose,  like  Saul,  "  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter,"  when  he  saw  in  a  vision  the  martyred  Edmund 
coming  against  him,  clothed  in  armour,  and  a  spear  in  his  hand. 
"  Help,"  he  cried,  "  fellow-soldiers  1  St  Edmund  is  coming  to 
slay  me."  He  fell  from  his  horse  and  died  the  same  nighty 
every  one  believing  that  the  saint  had  pierced  him  with  his  spear. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  stoiy  might  arise  and  be  spread  abroad 
in  all  good  faith.  Swend  might  have  been  already  ill  and  half 
delirious  when  he  set  forth.  He  very  likely  partly  believed  in 
Christianity,  and  in  his  excitement  thought  he  beheld  the  figure 
of  the  saint;  and  his  followers,  who  all  heard  his  cry,  would 
readily  believe  in  those  days  that  it  was  a  real  vision  and  a 
real  miracle. 

25.  When  he  was  dead,  leaving  only  his  young  son  of  nine- 
teen behind  him,  the  English  thought  of  Ethelred  again,  and 

sent  after  him  to  Normandy.   The  'Chronicle'  tells  of 

^^^•^     the  messages  they  exchanged.     The  wise  men  said 

that  "  to  them  no  lord  was  dearer  than  their  natural 

lord,  if  he  would  rule  them  better  than  he  had  done  before." 
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Ethelred,  in  return,  sent  messages  to  "  greet  all  his  people,  and 
said  that  he  would  be  to  them  a  kind  lord,  and  amend  all  th^se 
things  which  they  abhorred,  and  all  the  things  should  be  forgiven 
which  had  been  done  or  said  to  him,  on  condition  that  they  all, 
with  one  mind,  and  without  treachery,  would  turn  to  him."  So 
he  returned  home  to  his  own  people,  and  was  gladly  received  by 
alL 

26.  He  really  seems  now  to  have  done  his  best.  There  was  a 
great  meeting  of  the  witan,  where  they  made  many  good  and 
pious  resolutions ;  and  then  he  marched  against  young  Gnut, 
and  drove  him  away  for  the  time.  Ethelred  lived  but  two  years 
longer;  and  he  had  a  brave  and  noble  son  to  help  him  now. 
This  was  not  one  of  Emma's  children, — ^we  shall 

hear  more  of  them  in  due  time, — ^but  a  son  of     JJjJS* 
Ethelred  by  his  first  wife — ^Edmund,  who  was  sup-  *' 

named  Ironside  because  of  his  strength  and  courage.  He  was 
indeed  a  contrast  to  his  feeble  father.  He  went  about  in  the 
most  wonderfully  energetic  way,  gathering  armies  and  trying  to 
put  some  spirit  into  the  disheartened  people. 

27.  Cnut  soon  came  back  again  with  another  splendid  fleet, 
and  the  war  went  on.  Ethelred  fell  back  into  being  as  weak 
and  wavering  as  ever.     Cnut  gained  great  victories, 

and  when  Ethelred  died,  which  he  happily  did  at  ^^ 
last,  the  assembly  of  the  witan  chose  Cnut  to  be 
king.  But  the  Londoners  had  something  to  say  to  that ;  they 
held  an  assembly  of  their  own,  and  elected  Edmund  Ironside. 
So  there  were  two  kings,  an  Englishman  and  a  Dane ;  both 
of  them  young,  clever,  brave,  and  neither  of  them  likely  to 
give  in  to  the  other.  Now  followed  seven  months,  in  which 
London  was  besieged  three  times  by  the  Danes,  but  never  taken; 
and  in  which  the  English  and  Danes  had  six  great  battles.  Four 
times  at  least  out  of  these  Edmimd  Ironside  won  the  victory ; 
but  in  the  sixth,  after  a  gallant  fight,  the  Danes  were  victorious, 
and  Edmund  had  to  flee.  He  was  not  at  all  out  of  heart ;  he 
was  quite  ready  for  a  seventh  battle,  with  a  fresh  army,  when 
the  "  wise  men  **  interposed  and  brought  about  a  peace. 

28.  The  two  young  kings  met.  l^ey  had  by  this  time  each 
seen  something  to  respect  in  the  other,  and  botii  must  have  felt 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  fully  to  conquer  and  subdue  the 
other.  So  they  behaved  with  great  courtesy,  called  each  other 
brothers,  and  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them. 
Edmund  had  all  England  south  of  the  Thames,  East  Anglia, 
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Essex,  and  Londoa     Cnut  had  all  the  rest ;  but  it  aeems  that 
Edmund  was  to  be  his  "  oyer-lord." 

29.  This  did  not  last,   for  before  the  year  was  over  the 

brave  Edmund,  the  last  worthy  descendant  of  Egbert  and  Al&ed, 

died.     How  he  died  is  not  exactly  known.     6ome 

nlfiif  f    ^^  ^^  ^^  murdered }  some  think  he  was  worn  out 

.  -EA^^     hy  his  almost  superhuman  exertions.     But  when  ha. 

died  Cnut  the  Dane  became  king  of  aU  England. 
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A  Paniah  king— his  fierce  beginning— his  refonn— his  religion—- pilgrimage 

to  Rome— his  letter— his  sons, 

1,  Cnut  did  not  wish  to  appear  a  usurper,  or  one  who  had 
taken  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  no  right ;  nor  did  he  wish 
only  to  seem  a  conqueror,  having  seized  on  the  king- 
dom by  force.  There  were  no  strict  rules  then,  as 
there  are  now,  about  who  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  If 
the  king  when  he  died  left  a  brave  son  already  grown  up,  it 
was  almost  sure  he  would  be  chosen,  as  Alfred's  son  Edward 
was ;  but  if  he  left  only  young  children,  then  one  of  their 
uncles  would  very  likely  be  made  king  instead.  In  those 
days,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  reign,  it  was  of  the  very 
-greatest  importance  to  have  a  king  who  was  a  real  leader 
and.  ruler.  The  fortunes  of  all  the  people  much  depended  on 
him  and  his  personal  character.  In  our  days  this  does  not 
matter  iiearly  so  much.  The  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
ministers  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  whom  we  may  say 
they  really  appoint,  govern  the  country,  make  the  laws,  and  lay 
on  the  taxes.  The  king  or  queen  cannot  do  anything  without 
their  good-will.  It  is  still  a  very  happy  thing  for  the  country 
to  have  a  good  and  wise  king  or  queen,  because  they  have  great 
influence,  and  by  their  example  lead  the  people  to  some  extent ; 
as  our  queen  all  through  her  reign  has  set  an  example  of  a  good 
and  pure  life,  and  so  has  had  a  thoroughly  beneficial  influence ; 
while  a  bad,  selfish,  and  immoral  sovereign  would  set  a  bad 
example,  and  have  a  thoroughly  evil  influence.  But  neither 
one  nor  the  other  could  make  or  unmake  laws,  or  lay  on  taxes, 
or  govern  in  any  way  according  to  their  own  will  or  pleasure, 

2.  In  these  old  times  the  king  had  indeed  to  consult  his  witan 
or  wise  men ;  but  in  general  it  seems  that  he  made  all  the  plans, 
proposed  the  laws,  and  laid  them  before  the  wise  men  to  discuss, 
and  approve  or  disapprove.  This  is  why  it  was  better  in  those 
days  to  have  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  which  of  the  royal  family 

IS 
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nhould  be  king,  because  it  left  the  power  of  cboosiug  lam  who 
was  likely  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  rakr.  The  kijog  himself 
often  pointed  out  whom  he  wished  to  succeed  him,  and  this  was 
eonsidered  to  give  him  a  certain  claim.  In  the  present  day  it  is 
fixed  quite  deuly  that  the  eldest  son  and  his  eldest  son  suoeeed 
to  the  throne ;  or  if  he  hare  no  son,  then  his  daug^iter.  Our 
own  queen  was  a  young  giil  of  eighteen  when  she  came  to  the 
throne,  although  she  had  grown-up  UDclea.  This  would  not  hare 
happened  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  now;  no  doubt  she 
would  hare  been  passed  oyer,  and  a  strong  man  made  king.  But 
in  our  day  it  did  not  matter ;  the  gorenunent  of  the  country 
went  on  just  as  welL 

3.  The  English  then  were  accustomed  to  elect  their  kings, 
though  always  hitherto  they  had  been  chosen  from  their  own 
royal  family,  and  until  the  time  of  Swend  it  was  a  most 
usJieard-of  thing  for  a  man  not  of  that  family,  not  even  an 
ynglighmftn  at  idl,  to  be  king  of  England.  But  Cnut,  who  had 
alrMdy  half  the  kingdom,  would  not  appear  to  take  forable 
possession  of  the  rest.  He  assembled  the  wise  men,  and  laid 
his  claim  before  theoL  There  were  seTeral  princes  of  the  Eng- 
lish royal  family  left,  though  Edmund  Ironside  was  dead.  He 
had  left  two  little  sons,  but  no  one  would  be  likely  to  wish  to 
make  one  of  them  king.  He  had  also  left  some  broUiers— one  of 
them,  Edwy  (or  Eadwig),  a  grown  young  man  of  hi^  character 
and  well  esteemed;  beside  his  two  half-brothers,  Edward  and 
Alfred,  who  were  still  Teiy  young,  and  were  being  brought  up 
in  Normandy. 

4.  Even  if  the  wise  men  had  wished  to  make  Edwy  king 
they  would  hardly  have  dared  to  propose  it,  Cnut  bcong  so 
powerful ;  but  periiaps  they  had  grown  tired  of  all  the  endless 
wars,  and  thought  it  best  to  give  in  at  last  At  any  rate  they 
passed  OTer  all  these  princes,  ethelings,  as  they  were  called,  and 
declared  that  Cnut  had  a  right  to  the  whole  langdom. 

5.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Cnut  showed  a  very  fierce 
and  cruel  spirit     He  was  determined  to  be  and  to  remain  king 

0^^^^  <^  England  ;  and  though  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
crasltiss.  '^^^^  be  could  not  be  easy  while  so  many  of  Uie 
royal  family  remained  alive.  If  not  daogerous  now, 
he  felt  that  they  might  be  so  by  and  bye.  Still  he  did  not 
exactly  like  to  appear  as  an  open  murderer.  He  outlawed  the 
grown-up  prince  Edwy,  and  before  the  year  was  past  he  died ; 
it  was  reported  that  Cnut  had  him  privately  murdered.  He 
ient  Edmund  Ironside's  little  sons  out  of  the  country  to  his 
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own  half-brother,  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  order  that  he  might 
privately  make  away  with  them.  But  the  Swedish  king  had 
pity  on  the  innocent  children,  and  instead  of  killing  them  sent 
them  off  to  the  distant  land  of  Hungary,  where  there  was  a  very 
good  king,  Stephen,  who  was  afterwards  called  St.  Stephen.  Ho 
leceiyed  the  children  kindly,  and  brought  them  up  well  and 
honourably.  One  died  young,  bat  the  other  grew  up  and 
married  a  relation  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  named  Agatha,  and 
he  lived  to  see  England  once  more. 

6.  Cnut  next  put  to  death  some  of  the  English  noblemen ;  we 
cannot  exactly  say  why ;  but  probably  he  thought  they  would  in 
some  way  endanger  his  throne.  And  about  the  same  time  he  sent 
for  Queen  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  married 
her.  She  was  much  older  than  he  was,  but  they  say  she  was 
very  beautifid.  It  seems  that  she  now  quite  forsook  her  two  sons 
Edward  and  Alfred,  who  continued  in  Normaudy ;  and  she  and 
Cnut  agreed  that  if  she  had  a  son  by  him  he  should  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  so  it  afterwards  was. 

7.  But  though  Cnut  began  his  reign  in  this  cruel  manner,  and 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  a  very  bad  king,  it  turned  out 
quite  differently.  An  Italian  author,  who  hundreds  of  years 
after  this  time  wrote  a  clever  but  wicked  book  called  'The 
Prince,'  gives  advice  to  kings  and  rulers  how  to  govern.  One 
piece  of  advice  is  that  they  should  ''  do  all  their  cruelties  at  first," 
because  then  afterwards  people  will  feel  so  thankful  to  them  if 
they  are  merciful  and  just.     Whether  Cnut  had  any 

idea  such  as  that  in  his  head, or  whether  his  character  T^onoM. 
really  improved,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  latter  appears  most 
probable.  He  was  professedly  a  Christian,  and  had  been  already 
baptized ;  and  after  this  terrible  beginning  we  hear  no  more  of 
cruelty  in  England. 

8.  One  might  have  expected  that  he  would  set  up  his  Danish 
followers  above  the  English ;  but  no— he  favoured  the  English 
in  every  way.  He  sent  away  almost  all  his  ships  and  their 
crews  back  again  to  Denmark,  and  he  assembled  the  English 
witan  to  consult  upon  the  government  of  the  country.  There 
were  already  many  Danes  established  in  England,  who  con- 
tinued to  live  there  peaceably,  and  both  these  Danes  and  the 
English  looked  back  to  the  time  when  they  had  last  had  a 
good  king,  peace,  justice,  and  order,  and  longed  to*  be  governed 
as  they  had  been  then.  This  good  king  to  whom  they  all 
looked  back  was  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who,  as  was  mentioned, 
had  been  just  and  kind  to  the  Danes,  as  well  as  to  the  English. 
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Now  his  memory  was  honoured,  and  both  Danes  and  English 
wished  to  he  governed  by  "  Edgar's  law."  Cnut  and  the  wise 
men  agreed  to  their  desire.  Cnut  was  as  just  to  the  English  as 
Edgar  had  been  to  the  Danes;  and  now  England  had  peace 
for  sixteen  years. 

9.  At  this  time  we  first  begin  to  hear  of  Earl  Godwine,  an 
Englishman,  whom  we  shall  meet  again  afterwards.     Cnut  seems 

a  dwi  *^  ^^^®  liked  and  favoured  him  very  much,  and  he 
became  in  time  the  most  powerful  subject  in  aH 
England.  Nobody  quite  knows  who  he  was  to  begm  with,  or 
who  his  father  was.  One  story  is  that  his  father  was  a  wealthy 
churl  or  farmer  in  Gloucestershire.  Some  time  during  the 
wars  a  Danish  earl,  Cnut's  brother-in-law,  who  was  going  to  the 
Danish  ships,  lost  his  way.  He  met  a  handsome  yoimg  man 
driving  cattle,  and  asked  him  to  guide  him  to  the  sea.  The 
young  man  said  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  do  that,  for  the 
English  were  so  enraged  against  the  Danes,  but  he  would  try 
to  do  what  he  could.  The  Danish  earl  offered  him  a  gold  ring, 
but  he  would  not  accept  it  until  he  had  earned  it,  and  he  said 
that  if  ho  succeeded  the  earl  might  reward  him  at  his  pleasure. 
So  he  took  the  earl  home  to  his  father's  house,  which  was 
a  plain,  comfortable  dwelling,  with  plenty  of  good  food  and 
drmk.  The  earl  was  much  pleased  with  everything  and  every- 
body, and  stayed  there  all  the  next  day,  and  at  night  he  and 
the  young  man  started  off  on  two  good  horses  to  find  their  way 
to  the  ships.  After  riding  all  night  they  arrived  safely  at  the 
shore,  and  the  earl  was  so  delighted  with  his  young  guide,  who 
was  a  clever  and  pleasant  talker  as  well  as  good-looking,  that  he 
adopted  him  almost  as  a  son.  He  presented  him  to  Cnut,  and 
in  time  he  rose  to  great  honour,  and  married  the  earl's  sister; 
This  young  man  was  Godwine,  whom  we  find  in  great  trust  and 
favour  during  the  reign  of  Cnut. 

10.  Cnut  not  only  favoured  the  English  nobles  at  home,  he 
even  made  the  Danish  people  jealous  by  appointing  English 
clergymen  to  be  bishops  in  Denmark.  He  was  king  of  that 
country  as  well  as  of  England,  and  afterwards  got  posses- 
sion of  Norvvay  and  Sweden  also,  but  he  always  liked  England 
best. 

11.  He  now  showed  himself  a  very  zealous  Christian,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  those  times.     He  built  a  fine  church  or 

minster  at  Assandun,  the  place  of  his  sixth  battle  with 

^?****       Edmund  Ironside,  where  he  had  won  the  victory. 

re  gion.     -^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  anxious  to  appease  the  saints  and 
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martyrs  whom  his  people  had  killed.  One  of  these  was  St. 
Edmund,  who  was  supposed  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Swend, 
Gnnt's  father.  Gnut,  no  douht,  fully  helieved  that  tale  ;  so  he 
repaired  and  greatly  favoured  the  minster  of  Bury  St.  Edmund, 
which  his  father  had  heen  about  to  destroy ;  and  he  also  restored 
and  enriched  another  in  honour  of  St.  Benedict.  Old  Sir 
Sichard  Baker  says  he  built  "  the  abbey  of  St.  Benet's,  which 
saint  he  greatly  reverenced,  and  in  Suffo&  the  monastery  of  St. 
Edmund,  which  saint  he  deadly  feared."  He  also  paid  great 
honour  to  St.  Elfheah,  or  Alphege,  that  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury whom  the  Danes  killed  at  Greenwich.  He  had  been  buried 
at  St.  Paul's  in  London ;  but  now  his  body  was  carried,  with 
great  glory  and  ceremony,  back  to  the  mother-church  at  Canter- 
bury. The  *  Chronicle  *  sajrs,  **  The  renowned  king,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  suf&agan  bishops,  and  earls,  and  very  many  men 
in  orders,  and  also  laymen,  conveyed  in  a  ship  his  holy  body  on 
the  Thames  to  Southwark ;  .  .  .  and  they  then,  with  an  honour- 
able band  and  winsome  joy,  conveyed  him  to  Kochester.  Then, 
on  the  third  day,  came  Emma,  the  lady,  with  her  royal  child, 
Harthacnut,  and  they  then  all,  with  great  magnificence,  and 
bliss,  and  song  of  praise,  conveyed  the  holy  archbishop  into 
Canterbury."  And  there  he  was  buried,  and  many  people  used 
to  go  and  pray  at  his  tomb. 

12.  Gnut  also  went  to  do  honour  to  the  grave  of  Edmimd 
Ironside.  He  had  been  buried  at  Glastonbury,  where  the  first 
little  Christian  church  had  been  built  by  the  Britons,  and  where 
Dunstan  had  afterwards  raised  a  much  finer  one.  We  are  told 
that  Gnut  knelt  and  prayed  beside  Edmund's  tomb,  and  covered 
it  with  a  splendid  robe,  beautifully  embroidered  with  peacocks. 
(It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  had  he  shown  kind- 
ness to  poor  Edmund's  little  sons,  but  they  were  safe  in  Hungary 
by  this  time.) 

13.  Gnut,  like  Alfred,  was  fond  of  hearing  Church  music.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  his  favourite  monasteries  was  Ely,  where 
Alderman  Brihtnoth  was  bmied,  and  that  one  day,  as  he  was 
going  past  it  in  a  boat,  he  heard  the  monks  singing,  and  was  so 
pleased  that  he  could  not  resist  making  a  poem  about  it.  This 
is  a  translation  of  the  first  verse : — 

**  Merrily  sang  the  monks  of  Ely 
As  Gnat  the  king  was  passing  oy. 
'  Row  to  the  shore,  men,'  said  the  king, 
'  And  let  ns  hear  tnese  churchmen  sing.'  " 

We  cannot  say  this  is  very  beautiful  poetry,  but  it  appears  to 
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haye  been  mndi  liked  at  the  time,  for  it  is  reported  that  it  was 
afterwards  snng  in  chnrches  as  a  hymn.  Perhaps  this  was  done 
as  a  little  flattery.  We  all  know  the  story  of  Cnnt  and  his 
flatterers  by  the  seaside ;  but  there  is  another  tale  about  him 
which,  if  true,  shows  that  at  one  time,  at  any  rate,  he  liked 
praise  and  admiration.  A  poet,  or  minstrel,  had  made  a  short 
poem  about  the  king,  and  went  to  sing  or  repeat  it  to  him.  He 
found  the  king  just  finishing  dinner,  the  very  time  when  a 
minstrel  or  gleeman  would  be  most  welcome.  But  he  had  around 
him  a  crowd  of  his  subjects,  who  were  come  to  make  complaints 
and  ask  for  justice.  The  king  listened  very  patiently  to  them  all 
(which  shows  his  lore  for  justice,  and  that,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
he  never  spared  himself  any  trouble  for  the  good  of  his  people). 
The  poet  at  last  grew  tired  of  waiting,  and  begged  the  king  to 
listen  to  his  song,  which  was  but  a  ^ort  one.  Upon  that  the 
king  turned  to  him  very  angrily,  saying,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  do  what  no  one  eke  has  di^ed  to  do— to  write  a  ^ort  poem 
about  me  1  Unless  by  dinner  to-morrow  you  produce  a  poem 
with  above  thirty  verses  in  it  about  me,  your  head  shall  be  the 
penalty."  Away  went  the  poet  and  set  to  work ;  moat  likely  he 
had  never  felt  such  zeal  in  his  life  in  composing  a  poem ;  and  the 
next  day  he  appeared  before  the  king  with  his  fine  long  poem 
all  ready,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  fifty  pieces  of  pure 
silver. 

14.  After  doing  all  these  things  Cnut  showed  his  religion  by 
going  on  a  pilgrimage.     At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  boti^ 

before  and  after,  this  was  considered  as  a  most  pious 
H*^i  ^^^  praise-worthy  act  The  root  of  the  idea  was 
-yjjj^  that  people  considered  some  places  in  the  world — 
places  where  holy  people  had  lived  or  done  some  great 
act — ^more  saicred  than  any  others,  and  believed  that  Grod  was  more 
willing  to  listen  to  the  prayers  that  were  said  there  than  to  those 
said  anywhere  else.  Of  course  they  thought  the  most  sacred  place 
on  earth  was  the  Holy  Land,  and  every  spot  in  it  where  our  Lord 
bad  been.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  of  us  who  would  not  love  to 
see  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sea  of  GkJilee,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  probably  it  would  warm  our  hearts,  and  do  us 
a  great  deal  of  good,  though  we  should  not  believe  that  Grod 
would  listen  to  our  prayers  any  the  more  because  we  had  taken 
that  long  journey  to  make  them  there.  But  in  Cnut's  days  to 
journey  on  a  pilgrimage  was  thought  to  buy  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  safe  entrance  into  heaven. 

15.  It  was  then  very  difficult  and  even  dangerous  to  travel  all 
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the  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  thero  were  many  other  places  "which 
"were  also  held  sacred,  and  where  it  was  much  easier  to  go. 
There  were  some  even  in  England ;  and  we  have  just  seen  how 
people  usod  to  go  and  pray  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Alphege  at  Canter- 
bury. But  the  next  holiest  after  Palestine  was  Bome,  where  it  was 
believed  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  been  martyred  and  were 
buried,  and  where  the  Pope,  who  was  looked  on  as  the  head  of 
the  Church,  lived.  Many  kings  and  other  people  would  mako 
pilgrimages  to  Eoma  It  had  also  come  to  be  the  custom  now 
for  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  to  go  to  Eome  to 
receive  what  was  called  the  "  pall "  (a  part  of  their  sacred  dress) 
from  the  Pope ;  this  was  a  sort  of  way  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Pope,  and  owning  him  as  their  head.  They  were  made  to  pay  a 
good  sum  of  money  for  it  too,  for  the  Church  of  Rome  seems 
always  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  the  **  silver  and  gold  "  of 
which  St.  Peter  had  none. 

16.  But  even  this  journey  was  somewhat  dangerous,  and  one 
archbishop  had  died  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Unless  by  sea,  Italy 
cannot  be  entered  from  any  part  of  Europe  without  crossing  those 
great  mountains ;  and  the  soldier  or  robber  lords,  as  we  may  call 
them,  would  build  castles  on  the  heights,  and  rush  down  upon 
the  merchants  or  pilgrims  who  were  going  to  Kome  with  great 
treasures  to  sell,  or  rich  offerings  for  the  Churches,  and  would 
mako  them  pay  a  heavy  tax  or  take  their  things  away.  We  can 
see  the  ruined  castles  now  on  the  mountains  as  we  go  from 
Switzerland  into  Italy. 

17.  Cnut  then,  having  settled  his  kingdom  and  made  England 
very  peaceable  and  contented,  and  having  done  the  best  he  could 
to  appease  the  English  martyrs,  made  a  pilgrimage 

to  Rome.  And  while  he  was  there  he  wrote  a  very  i^tti 
interesting  letter  to  his  people  at  home,  Avhich  was 
addressed  to  the  archbishops,  the  bishops,  the  great  men,  and  all 
the  people.  In  it  he  says  that  he  went  for  two  reasons :  for  the 
redemption  of  his  sins,  and  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  saw 
at  Home  not  only  the  Pope,  but  also  the  great  German  emperor, 
and  many  other  princes.  He  tells  the  people  that  they  all 
treated  him  with  great  honour  and  respect,  and  especially  that 
the  emperor  gave  him  many  costly  presents,  as  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  and  very  splendid  garments.  Then  he  says  he  spoke  to 
the  emperor  and  the  others  about  the  trouble  his  subjects  had  in 
getting  to  Kome  on  account  of  the  fortified  places,  and  the 
unjust  tolls  and  exa'^tions,  and  they  promised  that  this  should 
be  put  a  stop  to,  and  that  the  English  and  Danish  merchants 
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and  pilgrims  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  in  peace  and 
safety. 

18.  He  had  also  complained  to  the  Pope  ahont  the  immense 
sums  of  money  which  were  extorted  from  the  archbishops,  and 
expressed  himself  highly  displeased  at  it;  to  which  the  Pope 
had  promised  that  it  shonld  not  happen  again.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say  what  good  resolutions  he  had  made  himself  as  to  his  future 
life,  and  is  not  too  proud  to  own  that  he  had  done  many  wrong 
things,  but  says  that  he  will  endeavour  "  by  God's  help  entirely 
to  amend  it."  He  says  that  he  has  yowed  to  Almighty  God  to 
goyeim  his  life  rightly,  to  rule  his  kingdoms  and  people  justly 
and  piously,  and  that  no  one,  whether  rich  or  poor,  shoidd  be 
oppressed  or  ill-used ;  and  that  he  has  written  this  letter  that  all 
his  people  may  rejoice  in  hia  prosperity,  and  may  know  that  he 
will  never  spare  any  trouble  when  he  can  do  anything  for  their 
good.  Altogether,  this  letter  is  so  good,  so  hearty,  and  so  sensible 
that^  I  think,  the  witan  must  have  considered  they  never  did  a 
wiser  thing  than  when  they  made  Cnut  king,  even  though  he 
was  not  an  Englishman. 

19.  Happy  is  the  land  that  has  no  history  1  There  is  not 
much  more  to  tell  about  the  reign  of  Cnut.  Things  went  on 
peaceably  and  quietly,  so  that  there  was  not  much  to  write  about. 
The  farmers  ploughed  their  lands  and  reaped  their  harvests 
without  fear  of  being  plundered.  The  merchants  minded  their 
business  and  made  their  profits,  instead  of  being  besieged  and 
robbed.  Every  one  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  labours ;  they  mar- 
ried and  were  given  in  marriage;  they  were  safe,  happy,  and 
contented ;  and  so  the  years  passed  away,  and  tJie  men  who 
wrote  the  *  Chronicle '  could  find  very  little  to  say,  except  when 
a  bishop  or  an  abbot  died,  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  appointed. 
The  '  Chronicle '  is  rather  dull  reading  just  now,  but  it  must  have 
been  much  pleasanter  living. 

20.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  is  interesting.  Cnut 
went  to  Scotland,  and  made  its  king  do  homage  to  him  and 

own  him  as  his  lord,  just  as  the  former  kings  had 
^^^^'  done  to  Edward  and  to  Edgar.  This  king  of  Scot- 
land was  uncle  to  Duncan.  And  he  brought  with  him  two 
other  great  lords,  or  under-princes,  one  of  whom  was  Macbeth ; 
the  very  Macbeth  of  whom  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  who  mur- 
dered Duncan. 

Like  almost  all  the  kings  of  this  time,  Cnut  had  a  very  short 
1035        ^^^®*  ^®  ^^^^  when  he  was  but  forty  years  old,  leaving 
C/tai^s  death.  *^^  ^^^  unworthy  sons  behind  him,  who  were  both 
kings  of  England  for  a  short  time. 
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21.  We  will  not  waste  much  time  over  them.     The  first  was 
called  Harold,  and  his  smuame  was  Harefoot,  because  he  was  a 
swift  runner.     When  Harold  became  king  it  seems      warold 
that  the  two  princes  in  Normandy,  the  sons  of  Ethel-     Harefoot 
red  and  Emma,  began  to  think  they  might  have  a 

chance  of  getting  back  their  father's  kingdom.  The  younger  of 
them,  Alfred,  came  over  to  England,  where  his  mother  was. 
But  he  was  seized  with  all  his  followers  and  most  cruelly  used ; 
blinded,  and  afterwards  killed ;  and  the  Chronicle  says — 

"  Now  is  our  trnst  in 
the  boloTod  Qod, 
that  they  are  in  bliss, 
blithely  with  Christ, 
who  were  withont  eailt 
60  miserably  slain.' 

Harold  Harefoot  was  very  irreligious^  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  insulting  the  services  of  the  Church.  He  would  call  out  his 
huntsmen  and  his  dogs  with  great  noise  and  bustle,  and  ride  off 
hunting  just  at  the  moment  when  people  were  going  to  church, 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  going  too.  In  this  way  he  no 
doubt  disgusted  both  the  clergy  and  the  people.  He  only 
reigned  about  four  years,  and  then  died. 

22.  Upon  this  his  half-brother  Harthacnut  was  chosen  king. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cnut  and  of  Emma,  and  was  at  this  time  in 
Flanders  with  his  mother,  but  he  had  been  bom  and 

bred  up  in  England.  The  people, therefore,  hoped  that  HarthMnnt 
he  would  be  a  good  king  like  his  father,  but  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  worse  even  than  Harold.  This  is  the  account 
the  *  Chronicle '  gives  of  him.  "  Then  was  Harthacnut  sent  after 
at  Bruges ;  it  was  imagined  to  be  well  done.  And  he  then  came 
hither  with  sixty  ships  before  Midsummer,  and  imposed  a  very 
heavy  contribution,  so  that  it  was  borne  with  difficulty ; .  .  .  and 
then  was  every  one  unfavourable  to  him  who  before  had  desired 
him ;  nor  did  he  perform  ought  kingly  while  he  reigned.  He 
caused  the  dead  Harold  to  be  dragged  up,  and  had  him  cast  into 
a  fen."  But  the  Danes  afterwards  took  the  body  of  Harold  and 
laid  it  in  a  burying-ground  they  had,  where  now  stands  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

23.  Harthacnut  exasperated  and  enraged  the  people  very  much 
by  laying  on  them  a  very  heavy  tax,  ccdled  the  Danegeld.  This 
tax  had  been  begun  by  Ethelred  the  Unready,  to  pay  his  tribute 
to  the  Danes,  and  perhaps  it  was  partly  for  that  reason  that  it 
was  always  looked  on  as  a  most  hateful  tax,   &)m^  oi  ^Jcl^  "^^^"^^ 
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now  rebelled  and  would  not  pay  it  Then  Ilarthacnut  sent  his 
soldiers  to  ravage  the  land  and  kill  the  people,  and  so  made 
himself  still  more  detested  than  before. 

24.  The  only  good  thing  to  be  eaid  about  him  is,  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  natural  affection  for  his  half-brothers, 
the  two  princes  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Normandy.  He  was 
very  angry  at  the  cruel  murder  of  poor  Alfred,  and  accused  Earl 
Gkxiwine  of  having  a  hand  in  it.  Godwine  most  solemnly  swore 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  a  great  many  other  lords  swore  it  too ; 
but  to  this  day  nobody  knows  whether  he  was  so  or  not ;  some 
think  one  way,  and  some  another.  To  please  and  pacify  the  king, 
he  made  him  a  splendid  present.  He  knew  how  proud  and  fond 
the  Danes  were  of  their  ships,  and  how  they  decorated  them ; 
and  he  gave  Harthacnut  a  nu^ificent  ship,  ^th  eighty  men  on 
board,  fill  beautifully  dressed,  with  fine  weapons,  and  with  golden 
bracelets  on  their  arms.  This  present  so  pleased  the  king  that 
be  accepted  Godwine's  oath  about  Alfred's  death. 

25.  He  then  invited  his  other  brother,  Edward,  to  come  over 
to  England  and  live  with  him,  which  he  did.  After  Harthacnut 
had  reigned  about  two  years,  he  went  to  a  marriage-feast  of  one 
of  his  great  lords.  ''And  as  he  stood  at  his  drink  he  fell 
suddenly  to  the  earth  with  a  terrible  struggle,  and  then  they 
who  were  nigh  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  afterwards  spoke  not  a 
word."  An  inglorious  and  disgraceful  deaths  after  an  inglorious 
and  disgraceful  reign. 


I 
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LECTURE  XIY.— THE  CONFESSOR. 

Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Normans  and  the  English.  The  English  partjr 
and  Earl  Qodwine.  Godwine's  banishment  and  return.  Harola. 
Westminster  Abbey. 

1.  Now  once  more  a  descendant  of  Cerdic  and  of  Egbert  sate 

ou  the  throne  of  England.     Harold  and  Harthacnut  had  left  no 

children,  and  Harthacnut  had  evidently  intended 

his  brother  Edward  to  be  king  after  his  own  death,  wj^^^^ 

when  he  invited  him  to  come  back  from  Normandy    cmSum^ 

and  live  with  him.    So  all  the  people  made  Edward 

king ;  and  he  was  the  last  king  of  that  old  royal  family  which 

had  reigned  so  gloriously,  on  the  whole,  through  those  hundreds 

of  years. 

2.  The  people,  no  doubt,  thought  they  had  now  got  rid  of  the 
foreigners,  and  had  a  real  English  king  again ;  but  this  was  not 
80.  Though  Edward  was  half  an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  was, 
in  fact,  much  more  a  Frenchman.  We  shall  sometimes  use  the 
words  Norman  and  French  interchangeably  now ;  for  our  old 
histories  generally  call  the  Normans  Frenchmen,  and,  indeed, 
they  had  by  this  time  become  so  in  fact.  Now  Edward,  besides 
having  a  French  mother,  had  been  taken  to  Normandy  when  he 
was  quite  a  child,  and  had  lived  there  with  his  uncle  and  cousin 
ever  since,  so  that  he  was  far  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman;  as  any  of  us  would  have  been  if  we  had  been 
taken  to  live  in  France  with  near  relations  when  quite  young, 
had  been  educated  there,  had  talked  the  language,  and  had  learnt 
all  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  people. 

3.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Normans  and  the 
English,  though  they  were  such  near  neighbours.     We  learn 
mo8t  about  this  from  the  writings  of  a  man  called 
William  of   Malmesbury,  who  had  a  very  good  ^*  J^^*^ 
knowledge  of  whal^  he  was  saying,  since  his  father    nonaaai. 
was  a  Norman  and  his  mother  an  Englishwoman ; 

and  he  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  both  sides,  though,  on  the 
whole,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  his  fiEithei^s  race. 
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4.  The  Normans  weie  at  this  time  in  some  respects  more 
civilized  than  the  English.  They  had  more  polished  manners, 
and  were  more  gay  and  hright  and  lively.  To  this  hour  French- 
men are  considered  more  polite  and  affahle  than  the  English, 
who  are  looked  on,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  as  blunt  and 
clumsy  in  comparison.  The  Normans  were  skilful  architects, 
and  had  built  many  beautiful  churches  and  minsters  far  superior 
to  those  of  England.  We  hear  too  that  they  had  noble  and 
splendid  houses,  in  which  they  lived  temperately  and  frugally ; 
**  they  were  delicate  in  their  food,  but  not  excessive ; "  while  the 
English  lived  in  ''  mean  and  despicable  houses/'  and  were  over- 
fond  of  eating  and  drinking.  It  had  long  been  the  habit,  on 
festive  occasions,  to  begin  dining  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
continue  drinking  and  revelling  all  day ;  but  they  had  got  still 
worse  in  this  way  latterly,  for  tibe  brutal  King  Hiurthacnut,  who, 
as  we  saw,  died  drinking,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  having 
four  great  meals  every  day,  and  they  would  sometimes  pass 
entire  nights  in  drinking. 

5.  It  seems  too  that  the  English,  including  the  clergy,  had 
again  fallen  into  a  very  ignorant  state,  so  that  '^  they  could 
scarcely  stammer  out  the  words  of  the  sacrament,  and  a  person 
who  understood  grammar  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment The  nobility,  given  up  to  luxury  and  wantonness,  went 
not  to  church  in  the  morning  after  the  manner  of  Christians,  but 
merely  in  a  careless  manner  heard  matins  and  masses  from  a 
hurrying  priest  in  their  chambers.'' 

6.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  degrading  slave-trade  which 
was  still  carried  on  in  England,  and  which  struck  him,  as  well  it 
might,  with  great  horror.  But  after  telling  us  all  this  about  the 
English,  their  ignorance,  drunkenness,  &c.,  he  says,  "  I  would 
not,  liowever,  have  these  bad  propensities  universally  ascribed  to 
the  English.  I  know  that  many  of  the  clergy  at  that  day  trod 
the  path  of  sanctity  by  a  blameless  life  ;  I  know  that  many  of 
the  laity  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  this  nation  were  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  Be  injustice  far  from  this  account  j  the  accus- 
ation does  not  involve  the  whole  indiscriminately." 

7.  Edward  very  naturally  preferred  the  people  he  was  used  to, 
and  their  pleasant  ways  ;  though  when  he  became  King  of  Eng- 
land he  ought  to  have  cast  that  aside,  and  sot  himself 

fov^mxith     ^  understand  and  love  his  people,  as  Cnut  had  done. 
Kormans.    ^^^  though  ho  was  a  good  man,  and  in  some  ways  a 
^ood  king,  ho  could  not  help  showing  a  great  parti- 
ality to  the  French,  which  led  to  much  trouble  in  his  days,  and 
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to  still  more  afterwards.  A  great  number  of  Frenchmen  came 
over  to  England ;  and  Edward  favoured  them  very  much,  and 
gave  them  offices  and  estates,  so  that  they  grew  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  EnglisL  But  above  all,  he  promoted  the  French 
clergy,  and  set  them  over  the  English.  He  made  a  Frenchman 
Bishop  of  London,  and  another  Bishop  of  Dorchester.  We  can 
imagine  how  offensive  this  would  be  to  the  English,  whu  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  jealousy  of  foreigners.  It  appears, 
too,  that  this  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  though  a  Frenchman,  must 
have  been  quite  as  ignorant  as  an  Englishman,  for  when  he  went 
to  Eome  the  Pope  was  very  near  depriving  him  of  his  bishopric, 
or,  as  the  'Chronicle'  puts  it,  "  they  were  very  near  breaking  his 
stafE^  if  he  had  not  given  the  greater  treasures,  because  ho  could 
not  do  his  offices  (that  is,  read  the  prayers,  &c.)  as  well  as  he 
should."  After  that  the  king  made  a  Frenchman  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  as  he  who  holds  that  office  is  considered  the 
highest  person  in  the  whole  kingdom,  next  to  the  king,  this  was 
also  a  great  insult  to  the  English. 

8.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  Edward  was  much  beloved.  He 
was  of  a  gentle  and  pious  nature;  not  clever,  but  meek  and  good. 
He  seems,  too,  to  have  been  good-looking,  and  he 

had  pleasant,  polished  manners,  which  he  had  learnt  ^^  ^aS*** 
in  France.  The  *  Chronicle 'says  that  though  he  had  ^^  *** 
dwelt  so  long  in  exile,  "  he  was  aye  blithe  of  mood,"  cheerful 
and  calm.  He  pleased  the  people  greatly  by  taking  off  a  heavy 
tax  which  had  oppressed  them  very  much.  The  tale  is,  that  one 
year,  when  it  had  just  been  collected,  the  king  was  brought  to 
see  the  masses  of  gold.  He  was  so  struck  with  the  sight,  and 
with  the  thought  of  the  misery  it  must  cause  the  people  to  have 
so  much  money  wrung  out  of  them,  that  he  fancied  he 
saw  an  exulting  little  devil  jumping  about  upon  the  casks.  This 
story,  with  several  others  about  Edward's*  visions  and  dreams, 
was  afterwards  carved  in  stone,  as  a  decoration  for.  his  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  we  may  still  see  them,  though  so  worn 
away  with  age  that  they  are  not  very  easy  to  understand. 
Eiward  was  sumamed  by  his  people  the  "Confessor,"  which 
meant  in  those  days  almost  the  same  as  a  saint.  They  thought 
him  so  nearly  a  saint  that  it  was  believed  he  coidd  work  miracles, 
and  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  His  prmcipal  miracle  was  healing 
a  particular  disease  (scrofula)  by  lus  touch,  or  by  the  patient  being 
bathed  with  the  water  in  which  the  king  had  washed  his  hands. 

9.  We  saw  that  in  old  days  it  was  believed  that  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  descended  from  the  god  Woden,  and  thus  there 


warn  a  jpecal  sczBdiKsM  umhc  'iiesn.  -vokii  mmOB  'ihoat  nilwimiL 
fiBDm  lil  other  aioL  \fUr  Widea.  ame  "a}  je  re^aideiL  m  inlr 
»  man  diii  zmtacalMr  jBocazv  ViU  lutf.  iiu  ditr  DoiDifi  ouuiil 
oot  ;|ive  :ip  tiie  iiiea  if  jom^iuiii;  mpcznannal  bftkingixii^  jj  sudr 
kin^  ami  shvr  now  Looked  ^pon.  mm.  m  bein^  mme  aaiy-  dima 

SE  OCfaflEl.  Amngfi    ^hft    llll^j  I  HI  11  III  JXUl  BiniTlgllg  QB  IBta.YBli  IC 

him  roTnnrtinii  *iir  **3aiT  •lil'*  suae  imiL  x  mui.  acmuvaii  ^m. 
flO^odiea  :  and  diia  &emi^  wQos -Jiiiiinragaiiiai^vx^  Ai 

aldn^  long  a&fwaidar  ws  in. 


T1wft»nt  disT  WOES  oaxfiK  pOB^^nsd  ^  beOevQ  id.  mnnodiaiB 
pow«9  bdon^tn^  tti  l^  myal  line,  and  &cmL  EdmsTa  tone 
Miwaid  it  wai  snppflfled  tt&ac  tiiifi  ^«»g*  oar  ^{Qbbbi  a£  ^t^luid 
itill  poMeaed  dus  mizaciiliiixs  powoi  The  IhK  cimfi  W9  kear  of 
it  bcan^  tzied  in.  Fng^anif.  *Tr  achis  in.  Scotiand*  was  ul  IT^y 
hsm  than  150  j^am  a^o. 

10.  In.  tha  plaj  of  JKidhet^  we  find  ^^mteiw  madB  of  a  ^  bolj- 
king  "*  of  Fniriand.  and  his  pcw«r  of  cnrmic  dus  t&aaeL  Tbe 
««  boiy  king  "*  m  Edwaid  eke  Confrawr,  Is  was  dnzmg  kis  Rzgn 
that  Ihmean^fl^e  Eng  rf  Sco^md,  wagkilTwI,  ami  MaebgAanda 
king;  tad  tiiat  the  gnat  £ixi  of  yocAnndbalBmi  aftsvards 
icnf^t  3Caei»ih  and  i^  Dvneanfs  sgbl  Vat-olTn  oa  ti^  thzona  of 
Se«>dand.  Babotiaam  wxf  that  ^a  itorr,  as  l^akHpeoze  ttQs  v^ 
m  Br>t  arcoiding  to  tiie  ^letB  ;  that  Macbeth  was  not  half  so  had 
aa  the  ^aj  makea  him,  and  tiwt  no  one  knows  anr  hazm  of  Ladj 
K«^heth.  If  so,  it  is  nther  hazd  upon  them.  Tha  poet  has  so 
eatmly  made  them  his  own,  and  has  so  enthzaDed  as  all  hr  his 
arty  that  we  eaa  nerer  hear  their  names  without  a  thrfll  of  awe. 

IL  Ukragh  the  Fj^^iah  rereieneed  thor  king  so  mnch,  the 

Fieneh  and  they  got  on  rerj  ill  together.     William  of  Malmes- 

hoTjy  who  wrote  the  historj  of  this  period^  sars  he 

yff  >•<     found  it  rerj  diffienlt  to  get  at  the  trath  about  their 

m^SuH^T^  disagreements  **  on  account  of  the  natnzal  dislike  of 

^jSaifraf      ^^^t^  nations  for  each  other — because  the  English 

disdainfollj  bear  with  a  superior,  and  the  Xonnans 

WMuA  ^mdore  an  equal." 

1 2,  The  head  of  the  Eo^ish  party  was  Earl  Cvodwine,  \rhom 
Cnni  hw\  made  earl  and  governor  of  Wessex.  By  this  time  he 
was  still  more  powerful^  and  it  was  greatly  through  his  help  and 
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iuilaence  that  £dwai-d  liad  bcea  chosen  king.  Ilis  sons  were  now 
grown  up,  and  they  were  made  earls  also,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
power.  The  eldest  was  Earl  of  Herefordshire  and  Somersetshire; 
the  second,  Harold,  was  Earl  of  the  East  Angles,  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Essex.  Edward  was 
married  to  Godwine's  daughter  Edith.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
seems  to  have  hated  Godwine ;  and  he  never  loved  Edith,  though 
she  was  clever,  good,  and  beautiful.  We  know  that  a  weak  man 
often  hates  the  strong  man  who  towers  over  him ;  and  probably 
Godwine  did  not  show  much  respect  to  the  king  whom  he  had 
helped  to  make.  He  was  a  clever  and  determined  man,  and  some 
of  his  children  were  the  same.  It  was  thought  by  many  of  the 
bystanders  that  they  treated  Edward  with  great  disrespect,  and 
ridiculed  his  simplicity.  Edward  also,  it  appears,  never  ceased 
to  believe  that  Godwine  had  had  some  hand  in  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Alfred. 

13.  Thus  they  were  on  very  bad  terms.  Godwine  and  his 
sons  were  indignant  at  seeing  so  many  foreigners  favoured  and 
promoted,  and  they  gathered  a  strong  party  of  Englishmen,  who 
sided  with  them.  One  might  be  sure,  in  this  state  of  things,  the 
fire  would  soon  break  out ;  any  spark  would  be  enough  to  kindle 
it.  And  very  soon  the  spark  fell.  One  of  the  king's  French 
friends  with  his  men  behaved  very  insolently  to  the  people  of 
Dover,  and  when  the  Dover  men  resented  it,  a  tumult,  or  rather 
a  battle,  took  place,  in  which  several  men  on  each  side  were  killed, 
but  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  town.  Edward,  taking 
part  with  his  friends,  commanded  Earl  Godwine,  under  whose 
government  the  town  of  Dover  lay,  to  punish  the  Dover  men. 
But  Godwine  stoutly  refused  to  do  that  until  they  had  been 
fairly  tiied,  and  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  Then  both 
sides  being  much  irritated,  the  king  and  his  friends  gathered  an 
army,  and  Godwine  and  his  sons  did  the  same.  But  no  fight 
took  place,  for  when  the  two  armies  met  God  wine's  men  drop^>ed 
away  from  hira,  and  he  and  his  sons  were  declared  outlaws,  and 
banished  from  the  kingdom. 

14.  It  seems  strange  that  the  people  fell  away  from  Godwine 
so  readily,  when  he  was  standing  up  for  English  liberty  and  just- 
ice, but  there  may  have  been  two  reasons  for  it :  one, 

that  they  really  loved  the  king ;  and  the  other,  that       ^^^^' 
Godwine's  eldest  son  had  been  a  very  "wicked  and  q* J^I^JJ^^^ 
disgraceful  man,  a  base  and  treacherous  murderer,  m^^  }^  ^eiui. 
and  yet  his  father  had  favoured  him  and  shielded 
him  from  punishment. 
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Not  content  with  the  banishment  of  Godwine,  the  king  sent 
away  his  own  wife  Edith  also,  and  took  possession  of  all  her 
treasoieSy  her  lands,  her  gold,  and  her  silver,  which  certainly  did 
not  look  very  saintlike. 

1 5.  While  Godwine  and  his  sons  were  in  exile  Edward  received 
a  visit  from  a  very  important  person,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  We  shall  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  hear  about  him,  as  he  had  more  influence  on 
tiie  history  of  our  country  than,  perhaps,  any  other  man  in  the 
whole  world.  This  young  cousin  of  Edward's,  who  was  now 
about  twenty-three  years  old,  was  no  other  than  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  he  began  to  think  he 
should  like  to  be  king  of  England.  When  he  saw  our  beautiful 
country,  with  its  thriving  towns,  its  rich  meadows  and  fertile 
fields,  its  industrious  and  clever  people,  he  would  be  sure  to  feel 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  its  lord.  And  William  was  one  of 
those  strong  men  who,  when  they  once  set  their  mind  on  a  thing, 
generally  end  by  getting  it.  However,  for  this  time,  after  being 
very  well  received,  he  went  peaceably  home  again.  It  was  said, 
afterwards,  that  during  this  visit  Edward  promised  to  make 
William  his  heir,  but  the  truth  of  that  was  never  known. 

16.  Meanwhile,  we  might  be  sure  Godwine  and  his  sons  were 
not  going  to  remain  long  in  banishment.     The  very  next  year 

they  came  back  again.    This  time  large  numbers  of  the 
iM^*  »      English  took  their  side ;  they  collected  a  great  fleet 
^wtS^*    and  army  and  sailed  up  to  London.     The  king  also 
collected  a  fleet  and  an  army;  and  there  the  two 
hosts  of  Englishmen  stood  face  to  face.     The  chronicler  tells  how 
things  fell  out    He  says,  "  It  was  repugnant  to  almost  all  of  them 
that  they  should  fight  against  men  of  their  own  race ;  for  there 
was  little  else  there  who  could  do  anything  great,  except  English- 
men, on  each  side ;  and  they  would  not  that  this  country  should 
be  the  more  exposed  to  outlandish  peoples,  in  consequence  of  their 
destro3ring  each  other.    They  then  resolved  that  wise  men  should, 
be  sent  between  them,  and  they  settled  a  peace  on  each  side." 

17.  This  peace  gave  a  complete  triumph  to  Earl  Godwine. 
''  To  Godwine  was  his  earldom  clean  given  back,  as  full  and  free 

.   ^  as  he  first  possessed  it ;  and  in  like  manner  to  his 

^  *  sons  all  that  they  had  before  possessed,  and  to  his 

wife  and  daughter,  all  as  full  and  as  free  as  they  had  before 

possessed.     And  they  confirmed  between  them  full  friendship ; 

and  to  all  the  people  they  promised  good  law.     And  they  then 

tlawed  all  the  Frenchmen  who  had  before  raised  up  unjust 
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law,  and  judged  unjust  judgments,  and  counselled  evil  counsel 
in  this  country." 

18.  So  then  the  bishops  and  the  archbishop,  and  the  French- 
men in  general,  took  flight,  bag  and  baggage.  They  went  off 
on  horseback,  and,  to  leave  a  pleasanter  memory  behind  them, 
"  slew  and  maltreated  many  young  men  "  by  the  way.  When 
they  got  to  Walton-on-the-Naze  **  they  there  lighted  on  a  crazy 
ship,  and  the  archbishop  betook  himself  at  once  over  the  sea, 
and  left  his  pall  and  all  Christianity  here  in  this  country,  so  as 
God  willed  it ;  as  he  had  before  obtained  the  dignity,  so  as  God 
willed  it  not." 

19.  Now  the  foreigners  were  all  gone,  and  England  was  herself 
again ;  but  God  wine  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  restored  power 
and  dignity,  for  in  the  following  year  he  died.     It 

was  said,  that  as  he  sat  at  the  Easter  feast  with  the        ^^\%. 
king,  Edward  brought  up  again  the  old  accusation  ** 

about  Godwine  having  helped  in  the  murder  of  the  Etheling, 
Alfred ;  and  that  Godwine,  calling  upon  God  to  bear  witness  to 
his  innocence,  exclaimed,  ''  May  this  morsel  of  bread  be  my  last 
if  I  had  any  hand  in  that  deed ; "  and  that,  having  said  thus,  the 
morsel  of  bread  choked  him,  so  that  he  fell  down  and  died. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  tale  is  true,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  fell  down  (very  likely  in  a  fit)  at  Edward's  table. 

20.  After  Godwine's  death  his  second  son  Harold  became  the 
most  powerful  man  in  England.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
finer  nature  than  his  father,  and  less  overbearing, 

though  quite  as  brave  and  clever.  The  king  trusted  ^^'^l*' 
him  greatly,  though  he  was  fonder  of  his  younger  brother  Tostig, 
who  was  not  nearly  so  good  a  man.  Harold  was  a  valiant 
soldier,  and  a  skilful  commander,  and  he  gained  great  renown 
by  fighting  for  the  king  in  Wales.  The  Welsh,  though  they  had 
long  been  under  the  English  kings,  and  paid  them  tribute,  had 
never  heartily  submitted,  and  they  now  began  to  rebel  again 
under  a  king  called  Grifiith.  Harold  led  an  army  into  Wales 
and  conquered  them,  killed  Griffith,  andbrought  his  head  to 
London. 

21.  But  soon  after  this  a  great  misfortune  befell  him.  He  was 
at  sea,  near  the  coast  of  France,  when  his  vessel  was  "wrecked 
and  tossed  on  the  shore,  in  the  dominions  of  a  certain  Count 
Guy,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  It  was 
the  custom  in  those  days,  if  any  one  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  a  strange  coast,  that  instead  of  being  kindly 
treated  and  comforted  and  helped,  as  would  now  be  the  case,  he 

K2 
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was  taken  prisoner,  and  made  to  pay  a  ransom  before  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  Accordingly,  Harold  was  made  prisoner  by 
Guy  ;  but  he  contrived  to  send  word  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
how  he  was  being  treated. 

All  the  history  of  the  later  years  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of 
Harpld,  and  of  the  Norman  William,  was  represented  in  a  series 
of  pictures  in  needlework,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Bayeux, 
in  Normandy,  and  formerly  ornamented  the  cathedral  there,  of 
which  William's  brother  was  the  bishop.  An  exact  copy  of 
them  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 

Though  these  pictures  are  particularly  ugly  and  uncouth,  they 
are  very  amusing  and  interesting  to  look  at ;  and,  besides,  the 
adventures  of  Harold  and  the  others  tell  a  good  deal  about  the 
ships,  architecture,  and  costumes  of  the  period. 

22.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  had  quite  made  up  his  mind,  by 
this  time,  that  he  would  be  king  of  England  when  his  cousin 
Edward  died,  but  he  felt  that  Harold  stood  very  much  in  the 
way.  All  the  English  loved  him ;  and  if  they  coidd  not  get  a 
king  of  their  own  old  royal  family,  they  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  choose  the  English  Harold  than  the  French  William. 
William,  therefore,  determined  to  try  and  get  Harold  over  to  his 
side.  He  sent  for  him  away  from  Count  Guy,  brought  him  to 
his  court,  and  treated  him  with  great  outward  kindness  and 
respect,  but  would  not  let  him  go  away  until  he  had  taken  a 

VftPoM*        ^®^  unfair  advantage  of  him ;  for  he  made  Harold, 

oath.  '      ^^^  ^^  really  his  prisoner,  tsJce  an  oath  that,  when 

Edward  died,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  help 

make  William  king.     More  than  this,  he  even  dieated  Harold 

in  the  very  way  he  made  him  swear. 

23.  It  is  always  considered  that  taking  an  oath  is  a  more 
solemn  thing  than  merely  speaking  and  promising  to  tell  the 
truth.  In  our  times,  when  a  man  swears  or  takes  an  oath  before 
a  judge  he  kisses  the  Bible  ;  and  what  is  meant  by  that  is,  that 
he  calls  on  God  to  witness  that  he  will  speak  the  truth.  Thus 
there  is  a  great  solemnity  about  it ;  and  many  a  man,  who  would 
not  mind  telling  a  lie,  would  feel  great  dread  of  swearing  falsely, 
or  breaking  an  oath. 

24.  Now  when  Harold  was  compelled  (against  hU  will)  to 
swear  that  he  would  help  to  make  William  king  of  England, 
there  was  a  book  of  the  Gospels  set  on  a  sort  of  altar,  covered 
with  a  splendid  cloth  of  gold.  Duke  William  was  sitting  on  his 
throne,  crowned,  and  with  a  rich  sword  in  his  hand.  Around 
him  stood  his  great  nobles,  bishops,  and  knights  as  witnesses. 
Harvld  laid  his  hand  on  the  book,  and  very  unwillingly  swore, 
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As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath,  some  of  the  attendants  lifted 
up  the  cloth  of  gold,  and  underneath  was  seen,  not  an  altar,  or  a 
table,  but  a  box  or  chest  filled  with  relics  and  bones  of  saints. 
Harold  was  struck  with  dismay,  and  shuddered.  Strange  to  say, 
he  and  all  around  thought  the  oath  far  more  awful  and  sacred 
now  than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be  when  he  only  swore  on  the 
"New  Testament ;  such  was  the  feeling  in  those  days  about  saints 
and  relics.     After  this  Harold  was  allowed  to  return  to  England, 

25.  Here  he  grew  more  and  more  in  the  favour  of  the  people; 
His  brother  Tostig,  Edward's  favourite,  had  been  made  Earl  of 
Northumberland.     Though  the  gentle  Edward  was 

80  attached  to  him,  Tostig  was  at  heart  a  fierce  and  m^' 
tyrannical  man,  and  the  people  of  Northumberland,  o«*g' 
who  were  a  turbulent  and  warlike  race,  would  not  put  up  with  him. 
They  broke  out  in  rebellion,  and  King  Edward  sent  Harold  to  the 
north  to  settle  matters,  hoping  that  Tostig  would  be  re-established 
in  his  dominion.  But  when  Harold  found  that  his  brother  had 
ruled  cruelly  and  unjustly,  and  that  the  Northumbrians  were 
resolved  not  to  have  him,  and  had  even  chosen  another  earl  for 
themselves,  he  would  not  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  his  brother ; 
he  allowed  the  Northumbrians  to  keep  the  earl  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  Tostig  had  to  flee  over  the  sea.  Thus  the  people 
saw  that  Harold  had  their  good  at  heart  more  than  the  greatness 
of  his  own  family,  and  they  honoured  and  trasted  lum  more 
than  ever. 

26.  Edward's  end  was  now  drawing  'near.  He  was  growing 
old,  and  there  was  one  great  thing  he  longed  to  see  completed 
before  he  died,  one  great  work  on  which  his  heart 

was  set — this  was  the  building  of  Westminster  2^^^*^ 
Abbey.  Though  "Westminster  is  now  part  of  Lon- 
don, and  we  cannot  tell  when  we  pass  from  one  into  the  other, 
in  Edward's  day  it  was  some  little  distance  off,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  was  an  island.  There  were  then  beside  the  river  Thames 
a  great  number  of  streams  and  little  rivers  running  down  from 
the  hills  round  London,  which  are  all  buried  alive  now  under 
the  streets.  There  had  long  been  a  little  old  church  standing 
upon  this  island,  which,  being  covered  with  thickets  and  thorns, 
was  called  "  Thomey  Isle." 

27.  Here  Edward,  who  had  been  used  to  see  much  grander 
buildings  in  Normandy  than  the  English  knew  how  to  make, 
determined  that  he  would  build  the  finest  church  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  England,  and  he  also  built  himself  a  palace  there, 
where  he  might  watch  the  work  going  on.  The  place  where  it 
stood  is  stiH  called  **  Old  Palace  Yard."    This  new  ^jind 
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church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  called  the  West 
Minster ;  the  principal  church  in  London  itself  was  dedicated  to 
St.  PauL 

There  is  very  little  of  Edward's  grand  ahbey  left  now,  but  a 
few  strong  foundations  of  the  pillars,  and  perhaps  a  dark  arch- 
way or  two,  are  still  there.  And  our  beautiful  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  has  been  called  "  the  most  lovely  and  loveable 
thing  in  Christendom/'  is  on  the  same  spot,  and  there  may  still 
be  seen  the  "  shrine  "  or  sacred  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  first  of  all  the  good  or  great  or  famous  Englishmen  who  lie 
buried  there.  To  see  the  minster  finished  and  consecrated  was 
his  heart's  desire. 

28.  There  was  still  one  more  thing  to  do,  to  appoint  his  sue* 
cessor.  He  had  no  children ;  all  the  old  royal  family  were  dead 
and  gone  except  one  man,  that  son  of  Edmund  Ironside  who 
had  been  sent  long  ago  to  Hungary,  and  his  children.  Edward, 
perhaps,  meant  to  make  him  king  after  his  own  death,  for  he 
sent  for  him  from  Hungary,  and  had  him  and  his  three  children 
brought  to  England,  just  as  he  himself  had  been  sent  for  by 
Harthacnut.  I^ce  Edward  arrived  with  his  son,  Edgar  the 
Etheling,  and  his  two  daughters,  but  he  died  almost  directly 
after  reaching  England.  His  son  Edgar  was  a  very  weak,  almost 
imbecile  young  man.  Had  he  been  like  his  grandfather,  Edmund 
Ironside,  niost  likely  all  the  rest  of  our  history  would  have  been 
different.  But  every  one  could  see  that  this  poor,  feeble,  harm- 
less young  fellow  was  not  fit  to  be  king  in  troublous  times,  and 
that  the  struggle  for  the  throne  would  be  between  William  and 

Harold,  two  strong  and  vigorous  men.  William 
Jf^'  M  always  maintained  that  his  cousin  had  promised  the 
£^^i^      kingdom  to  him,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  poor  Edward 

lay  dying  he  said  Harold  was  to  be  his  heir. 

29.  He  was  now  at  Westminster ;  it  was  Christmas  time ;  the 
beautiful  church  was  finished,  and  ready  to  be  consecrated  He 
longed  to  have  strength  for  that  great  and  joyful  day.  It  was 
fixed  for  December  28th,  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents.  But  he  was 
too  ill  and  weak  to  be  present,  the  queen  had  to  take  his  place 
at  the  ceremony,  and  he  only  went  into  the  church  when  he 
was  carried  there  to  be  buried. 

30.  They  tell  us  that  when  he  was  dying  he  said  he  "  hoped 
he  was  passing  from  the  land  of  the  dead  to  the  land  of  the 
living;"  and  the  'Chronicle'  says,  "St.  Peter,  his  friend,  opened 
to  him  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  St.  John,  his  own  dear  one,  led 
him  before  the  Divine  Majesty." 
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LECTURE  XV.— THE  CONQUEST. 

Election  of  Harold.  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  Battle  of  Hastings. 
Coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His  cnaracter.  Effects  of  the 
Norman  Conquest— on  the  Englm  character — on  the  English  language. 

1.  It  was  evident  that  there  would  be  a  great  contest  for  the 
crown  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     But,  at  least,  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  there  was  no  doubt  at  aU. 
Harold  was  elected  on  the  very  day  Edward  died.         ^*' 
The  next  day,  January  6,  Edward  was  buried  and        a^d. 
Harold  crowned  in  the  new  abbey  at  "Westminster. 
No  one  thought  of  choosing  the  Etheling,  Edgar,  who  was  the 
only  man  left  of  the  old  royal  family,  but  who  was  young  and 
weak,  and  plainly  unfit  to  govern. 

2.  Some  historians  call  Harold  a ''  usurper,"  because  he  was  not 
of  the  royal  house ;  but  I  think,  being  an  Englishman,  and  chosen 
by  the  English  people,  he  was  as  true  a  king  as  ever  we  had. 

He  had  already  been  king,  in  all  but  the  name,  through  the 
last  years  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  all  the  people  knew  him 
to  be  wise,  just,  brave,  and  mercifuL  He  had,  however,  but 
little  time  to  show  how  good  a  king  he  could  be,  and  his  short 
reign  was  full  of  troubles. 

3.  It  was  not  likely  that  "William  of  Normandy»  the  proud, 
ambitious,  and  strong-willed  man,  was  going  to  give  up  the  great 
wish  of  his  life  without  a  struggle.     It  is  said  that 

when  he  first  heard  the  news  of  Harold  being  made  ^^^ 
king  he  was  "  speechless  with  rage."  However,  he  ^"***™* 
did  not  choose  to  show  his  fury  at  once ;  indeed,  it  would 
have  suited  him  far  better  to  come  in  peaceably  than  to  have  to 
fight  for  the  kingdom.  He  accordingly  began  by  sending  mess- 
ages to  Harold,  reminding  him  of  the  oath  he  had  sworn,  and 
summoning  him  to  give  up  the  kingdom  to  him  who  was 
Edward's  heir.  Harold  must  have  bitterly  lamented  the  one 
false  step  he  had  taken  in  swearing  that  oath  which  he  never 
meant  to  keep. 

4.  But  it  could  not  be  undone  now.     He  sent  back  a  straight- 
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forward  message  to  the  duke,  that  that  oath  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  fear  of  violence,  and  therefore  it  was  not  binding ; 
and  he  also  said  very  truly  that  ho  had  had  no  right  to  make 
any  oath  or  promise  at  all  about  the  kingdom,  which  it  had  never 
been  in  his  power  to  give  away  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
and  of  the  wise  men,  and  that  a  rash  oath  ought  to  be  broken. 
And  he  ended  his  answer  by  adding  proudly  that  all  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  heartily  joined  in  giving  the  kingdom  to  him, 
and  that  ho  would  not  show  himself  so  unworthy  of  their  favour 
as  to  resign  it,  or  to  cease  protecting  them  from  foreigu  enemies ; 
and,  in  short,  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  kingdom  unless  he 
gave  with  it  his  life.  This  was  surely  the  answer  of  a  true  king, 
even  though  not  of  the  royal  blood. 

5.  But  it  was  certain  William  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that. 
He  b^au  forthwith  to  make  preparations  for  seizing  the  crown 
of  England  by  force,  since  he  could  not  get  it  without.  He 
made  all  the  friends  he  could  among  the  other  princes  and  great 
potentates  of  the  Continent,  so  as  to  get  aid  from  their  soldiers. 
But  the  principal  ally  he  tried  to  sectire  was  the  Pope. 

6.  We  may  well  wonder  what  concern  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
could  have  in  this  affair,  so  far  away  from  Italy,  and  not  a 

religious  matter  at  all.  But  by  this  time  the  bishops 
The  Pope.  ^^  Kome  were  very  different  indeed  from  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  followers  of  St.  Peter  or  of  Christ. 
We  all  know  Christ's  charge  to  Peter,  ^  Feed  My  sheep.  Feed 
My  lambs."  St.  Peter's  successors  did  not  always  think  much 
about  the  sheep  or  the  lambs  now.  They  wanted  to  be  great  lords 
and  princes,  higher  than  all  the  kings  and  emperors  in  the  world. 
Even  this,  however,  had  its  good  side.  In  those  wild  times, 
when  the  princes  of  Europe  were  so  proud,  ambitious,  and 
quarrelsome,  when  their  only  creed,  as  far  as  worldly  affairs  were 
concerned,  seemed  to  be 

•*  That  they  should  take  who  hare  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can,*' 

when  they  were  always  defying  and  robbing  one  another,  it  was 
a  real  benefit  that  there  should  be  a  bond  of  unity  which  kept 
the  different  states  from  falling  all  to  pieces,  a  visible  and,  as 
they  believed,  divinely-appointed  power,  which  in  some  sort  they 
felt  to  be  above  them  all,  and  to  which  they  all  owed  some  kind 
of  obedience  and  duty. 

It  may  be  owned,  too,  that  in  many  cases  the  Popes  did  use 
their  great  influence  in  a  wise  and  Christian  way,  by  striving  to 
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teach  their  turbulent  flock  something  of  justice,  peace,  and  ])ity ; 
but  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  Pope  was  as  proud,  ambi- 
tious, and  crafty  as  the  princes,  and  so  the  very  light  was 
darkened,  how  great  was  the  darkness  ! 

7.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  Popes  had 
not  interfered  much  in  anything  beyond  giving  the  pall  to  tho 
archbishops,  and  getting  all  the  money  they  could  from  them, 
and  from  the  country  in  general.  But  now  that  they  wore 
determined  to  have  a  voice,  and  the  loudest  voice,  in  the  govern- 
ing of  every  kingdom,  the  Pope  would  be  glad  to  get  an 
opening  like  this  for  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and 
having  something  to  say  about  who  was  to  be  king. 

8.  Of  course  Harold  and  the  English  never  thought  of  asking 
the  Pope's  opinion,  still  less  his  permission  ;  they  settled  things 
in  the  old  free  English  way.  Therefore  there  was  no  doubt  the 
Pope  would  favour  the  Frenchman.  He  pronounced  Harold 
accursed  and  excommunicated,  and  he  sent  William  a  consecrated 
banner  and  a  hair  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
he  made  known  what  he  expected  in  return. 

9.  Meanwhile  William  went  on  with  his  preparations,  collect- 
ing a  great  army,  increasing  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  and  making 
grand  promises  to  all.  But  all  his  fine  army,  all  his  ships,  all 
his  strong  will,  even  the  Pope's  flag  and  St.  Peter's  hair,  would 
hardly  have  prevailed  against  Harold  and  his  Englishmen  had  it 
not  been  for  an  English  traitor  who  turned  against  his  country 
and  joined  with  her  enemies.  This  was  no  other  _  ^ 
than  Tostig,  Harold's  own  brother,  the  same  who  had  ™* 
been  driven  out  of  Northumberland  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty, 
and  whom  Harold  had  refused  to  support 

10.  Tostig  had  taken  refuge  in  Norway,  and  made  friends 
with  the  king  of  that  country,  and  the  two  now  joined  in 
invading  the  northern  part  of  England,  where  they  defeated  the 
troops  who  opposed  them  and  laid  siege  to  York.  Harold  there- 
fore, instead  of  watching  the  coast  to  prevent  the  Normans  from 
landing,  was  obliged  to  march  to  the  north  to  drive  these  invaders 
away.  He  tried  at  first  to  make  peace  with  his  brother,  pro- 
mising him  forgiveno.<s  and  rewards  if  he  would  submir. 

11.  But  when  Tostig  asked  what  he  would  give  to  his 
friend,  the  King  of  Norway,  Harold's  messenger  rejilied  with 
scorn,  "  Seven  feet  of  English  ground  for  a  grave ; 

or,  perhaps,  as  he  is  a  tall  man,  a  little  more."  After    J*^*^*  ^^ 
this  defiance  there  was  no  more  thought  of  peace.      j^jSj 
A  great  battle  was  fought,  and  Harold  conqueied. 
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Not  only  the  tall  Norwegian  king,  but  Tostig  also,  and  many 
another  chieftain,  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  received  those 
"  seven  feet  of  English  ground." 

12.  While  Harold  and  his  men  were  still  rejoicing  at  their 
triumph,  there  came  news  that  the  terrible  Normans  had  landed 
in  the  south  and  were  ravaging  the  country.  Harold  had  to 
hurry  back,  and  to  collect  in  all  haste  another  army  for  another 
fight.  But  even  now  not  all  the  English  came.  Two  of  the 
great  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  stayed  away,  jealous  of  Harold,  as 
their  father,  who  had  been  Elarl  of  Mercia,  had  been  jealous  of 
Harold's  father,  God  wine.  They  seem  to  have  thought,  and  even 
hoped,  that  England  might  now  fall  in  pieces  again,  and  be 
divided  into  separate  kingdoms,  as  it  had  been  in  old  times,  and 
that,  perhaps,  if  William  conquered  Wessex  and  the  south  they 
might  bo  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  another  reason  why  the  English  were  overcome. 

13.  A  long,  long,  stubborn,  and  obstinate  battle  took  place. 
All  day  long,  from  sunrise  till  moonrise,  the  English  stood  firm, 

clusteriog  round  their  brave  king,  who  fought  on 

^tiln     ^^^^  ^^*'^  ^^^  *^^  faithful  brothers  by  his  side.    But 
^mgi,     .^  ^^  ^Yi  in  yain^     xhe  English  and  the  English 

Benlao.       battle-axes  were  strong,  but  the  Normans  with  their 

fine  horses  and    skilful   bowmen    were    stronger. 

Harold  was  blinded  by  an  arrow,  but  his  men  stood  firmly  by 

him  still.     At  last  he  fell  dead ;  his  brothers  had  fallen  already  j 

1068        ^^^  ^^^  English  broke  and  fled. 

Duke  William  became  "  William  the  Conqueror.-' 

14.  This  terrible  fight  was  fought  near  Hastings,  and  is 
generally  known  as  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  though  it  really  took 
place  on  a  hill  then  named  Senlac,  but  which  has  ever  since 
that  day  been  called  "  Battle."  And  a  fine  abbey  was  built 
there  by  William  in  remembrance  of  his  victory,  the  high  altar 
of  which  was  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  had  stood  so  boldly 
all  day  long,  and  had  died  so  boldly  in  the  evening. 

15.  After  this  battle  William  had  not  much  more  trouble  for 
some  time.  Not  that  the  whole  country  gave  in  and  submitted 
at  once ;  but  though  the  English  in  many  parts  went  on  resisting 
and  revolting  for  a  long  time,  they  never  all  joined  togethei 
again  into  one  great  force,  and  they  were  conquered  little  by 
little,  one  after  another.  There  was  no  longer  any  great  leader 
who  could  have  united  them  all.     Harold  was  dead,  and  his  two 

brave  brothers ;   no  one  was  left  but  poor  Edgar 

BtSung^    the  Etheling.     The  London  people  and  the  two  earls 

who  had  deserted  Harold  tried  to  make  Edgar  king. 
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But  what  was  the  use  of  calling  him  king  when  he  had  nothing 
king  like  in  him  t 

16.  "William  marched  along  the  coast  to  Dover.  The  Dover 
men  submitted ;  then  he  marched  up  the  Thames  and  came  to 
London  with  his  army.  At  last  London,  with  the  poor  sham 
King  Edgar,  submitted  too  without  striking  a  blow.  Edgar  him- 
self, with  the  archbishop  and  many  bishops  and  nobles,  came  out  to 
meet  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  offered  him  the  crown.  The 
'  Chronicle '  says  that  "  they  sworo  oaths  to  him,  and  he  promised 
them  that  he  would  be  a  kind  lord  to  them.'' 

17.  So  William  entered  London,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  not 
yet  a  year  since  Edward's  church  was  consecrated,  the  Frenchman 
was  crowned  in  it  King  of  England  The  coronation 
ceremony  was  not  a  joyful  one,  as  we  may  suppose.    *o-™|lio« 
But  still  William  wished  it  to  seem  as  if  he  were 

freely  chosen.  The  great  church  was  full,  partly  of  English,  and 
partly  of  French  people.  On  one  side  of  William  stood  an 
English  archbishop,  on  the  other  side  a  French  bishop.  The 
Englishman  spoke  in  English,  and  asked  the  people  if  they 
would  have  William  crowned  King  of  England,  The  French- 
man spoke  in  French,  and  asked  the  same  question.  All  the 
people  answered  "  yes,"  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting.  At 
this  great  noise  the  French  soldiers,  who  were  keeping  guard  out- 
side, fancied  there  was  an  uproar  or  a  rebellion,  and  began  to 
set  fire  to  the  houses  (wooden  ones,  most  likely)  roxmd  about. 
The  people  ran  out  of  the  church,  and  there  was  a  great  tumult. 
And  William,  though  a  strong  fierce  man,  trembled  from  head 
to  foot  (perhaps  for  the  only  time  in  his  life).  Then  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  crowned  him,  "  and  he  pledged  him  on  Christ'« 
book,  before  he  would  set  the  crown  on  his  head,  that  he  would 
govern  this  nation  as  well  as  anjr  king  before  him  had  best  done 
if  they  would  be  faithful  to  him." 

The  history  of  the  next  twenty  years  shows  how  he  kept  his 
word. 

18.  Thus  William  had  his  will.  He  was  crowned  King  of 
England,  and  his  descendants  have  sate  on  the  throne  of  England 
ever  since. 

19.  Before  proceeding  to  the  events  of  his  reign,  let  us  pause 
to  consider  some  of  the  great  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
First  of  all,  wo  must  observe  England  never  got  rid 

of  the  Normans.     As  was  mentioned  before,  she     ^^^ 
never  really  got  rid  of  the  Danes.    But  that  did  not    conquest 
in  the  end  make  much  difference  to  the  English 
people.    The  Danes,  except  for  being  a  century  or  tsTO  b^'bisv^^a► 
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civilization,  were  almost  exactly  like  the  English.  Their  language 
was  nearly  the  same,  and,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  account  of 
their  early  inroads  was  very  much  like  the  account  of  the  first 
coming  in  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  themselves.  They  had 
much  the  same  habits,  laws,  and  religion  as  our  forefathers  had 
when  they  first  came  to  England.  They  learnt  the  Christian 
religion,  and  they  settled  down  into  being  Englishmen  without 
any  difficulty.  They  brought  in  nothing  new,  and  the  English 
learnt  nothing  from  them. 

20.  But  now  the  case  was  very  different.  These  Frenchmen, 
Northmen  though  they  were  by  blood,  were  hardly  at  all  like 
their  old  ancestors,  or  like  the  English.  Their  language  was 
quite  different,  their  habits,  manners,  and  character  were  quite 
different.  And  the  two  nations  hated  each  other.  The  French 
despised  the  conquered  English,  the  English  detested  the  proud 
and  cruel  French. 

21.  Yet  after  a  time,  wonderful  to  say,  the  French  too  became 
English,  as  the  Danes  had  done  before.     They  left  off  talking 

French,  and  talked  English.    They  left  off  despising 
aienMdi.     *^®  English,  and  grew  proud  of  being  Englishmen. 

England  was  the  dear  home  of  both.  But  this 
union  was  not  an  easy  one,  as  it  had  been  with  the  Danes. 
Many  long  years  of  trouble  and  misery  had  to  pass  before  it  was 
complete. 

'  22.  When  it  was  complete,  when  we  no  longer  hear  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  Normans,  for  all  were  English,  there  was  a  great 
change.  The  English  people  was  not  quite  the  same  that  it  had 
been  before,  and  the  English  language  was  not  quite  the  same 
that  it  had  been,  before.  Both  changes  were  for  the  better ; 
the  union  of  Normans  and  English  had  produced  a  finer  people 
than  the  English  would  have  been  alone,  and  the  union  of  their 
languages  a  nobler  and  more  perfect  language. 

23.  In  some  very  important  respects  the  English  were  already 
a  finer  people  than  the  Normans,  although  they  were  conquered. 
They  understood  far  more  about  liberty  and  law,  juatice  and 
self-control.  They  were  much  less  arrogant  and  cruel,  and  in 
many  ways  were  as  clever,  or  more  clever.  But  the  Normans 
were  more  quick,  more  enterprising,  and  better  soldiers.  They 
thought  more  of  refinement,  grace,  and  polish  than  the  English 
did.  They  had  also  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  knew  more  of  human  nature.  Islanders,  we  know, 
are  apt  lo  be  narrow  and  limited  in  their  ideas,  because  they 
have  not  seen  many  different  sorts  of  people  and  habits.     And 
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through  the  onion  with  the  Normans,  England  was  brought  to 
take  a  great  deal  more  interest  and  a  much  larger  share  in  the 
atfairs  of  the  rest  of  Europe  than  she  would  most  likely  ever 
liave  done  otherwise. 

24.  The  English  at  that  time  appear  to  have  lost  all  spirit  of 
enterprise ;  they  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  kind  of  farmer's 
life,  and  did  not  care  for  much  beyond  holding  their  0¥m  and 
keeping  ofif  their  enemies.  The  Normans  were  very  different 
from  this ;  they  were  restless,  and  full  of  ambition  and  aspira- 
tion. They  could  not  be  contented  to  stay  at  home ;  wherever 
there  were  adventures,  wherever  there  was  fighting  to  be  had, 
some  of  the  Normans  would  be  ture  to  be  there.  Some  of  them 
went  to  Spain,  some  to  Greece,  some  to  Sicily  and  to  Italy. 
Wherever  they  went  they  made  themselves  famous,  and  in  some 
places  they  founded  great  and  s]lendid  kingdoms. 

25.  Now  in  the  present  day  the  people  who  wander  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  world  in  the  most  wonderful 
way  are  the  English ;  so  that  a  traveller  can  hardly  go  to  any, 
the  most  remote,  little  place  in  Africa  or  America  without  finding 
an  Englishman  there;  to  say  nothing  of  our  great  empire  in 
India,  and  our  vast  colonies  in  Canada,  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  other  places.  We  probably  owe  a  great  deal  of 
this  to  the  Norman  lire  and  energy,  which  at  that  time  joined 
itself  to  the  Teuton  perseverance  and  plodding  industry.  It 
was  like  putting  the  swift  spirit  of  an  eagle  into  the  strong 
body  of  an  ox.  We  do  not  now  go  about  marauding  and 
seizing  on  other  men's  lands  and  kingdoms ;  and  when  we  have 
subject  nations  to  govern,  we  honestly  strive  to  govern  them  for 
their  own  good  and  greater  happiness.  But  we  certainly  do  and 
shall  overspread  the  earth. 

26.  Now  about  our  languago.  For  a  long  time  the  two 
languages  were  quite  distinct,  but  when  both  races  began  to 
sp^ik  the  same,  English  was  wonderfully  improved 

from  what  it  had  been  before.  It  was  still  English,  iJ^^j^ 
and  not  French,  as  the  nation  was  still  English,  and  ■^*»""»'"' 
not  French.  But  as  the  nation  had  acquired  many  good 
qualities,  many  arts,  and  talents,  and  refinements,  and  had  left 
off  some  of  its  old  clumsine3.s,  through  the  union  with  the 
French,  so  had  the  language  giiined  many  new  and  beautiful 
words,  and  left  ofif  some  of  its  unnecessary  and  lumbering  forms. 

27.  A  very  learned  German  (Grimm)  has  said  about  the 
English  language  as  it  is  npw.that  "it  possesses  a  power  of 
expression  such  as  perhaps  n^voi.*  stood  at  the  command  of  any 
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other  language  of  men."  And  he  thinks  its  perfection  is  the 
result  *'of  a  surprisingly  intimate  union  of  the  two  noblest 
languages  in  modem  Europe,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Eomance.'* 

28.  You  are  aware  that  our  forefathers  were  Teutons,  the 
same  family  as  the  Germans,  that  our  language  is  much  like  the 
German  still,  and  that  many  of  our  commonest  words  are  the 
very  same  or  only  a  little  differently  pronounced.  Almost  all 
our  little  useful  words,  our  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  prepositions, 
come  to  us  also  from  the  old  German  tongue.  But  we  have 
besides  all  these  a  great  many  delightful  and  expressive  words 
which  the  Germans  have  not,  words  which  come  originally  from 
the  Latin,  and  which  the  French  gave  to  us.  (Not  that  all  our 
Latin  words  came  to  us  through  the  French,  for  we  took  some 
ourselves  at  first  hand,  but  the  greater  part  ^e  French  brought 
with  them.) 

29.  We  will  now  take  two  very  familiar  English  verses,  and 
notice  which  words  in  them  belonged  to  our  old  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers, and  which  we  learned  from  the  Eomance  or  French 
language  of  the  Normans. 

'*  All  people  iliat  on  earth  do  dwell, 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice  ; 
Him  aerve  with  fear,  His  praise  forth  tell ; 
Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice'* 

*<  Qod  tave  our  graciout  Qaeen, 
Long  live  our  nohle  Queen, 

God  tave  the  Queen. 
Send  her  victorious^ 
Happy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  eave  the  Queen." 

The  words  in  italics  are  the  Eomance  or  French  words,  and 
though  there  are  very  few  of  them  compared  with  the  old  Eng- 
lish or  German  ones,  we  must  surely  all  feel  that  we  could 
not  spare  what  there  are — such  beautiful  words  as  "rejoice," 
"  gracious,"  "  glorious,"  &c.  Our  language  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  heavy  homespun  without  them. 

30.  Another  result  of  this  blending  is  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  we  have  two  words  for  the  same  idea :  one  homely  for 
every-day  use  as  it  were,  and  another  rather  grand  and  ornate 
for  special  occasions.  The  every-day  one  is  the  old  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  ornate  one  we  learnt  from  the  Normans. 

Happiness .     .     .     Felicity 
Truth    ....    Veracity 
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Heavy  . 

Almighty 
Earthly 
Heavenly 
Shining 


Ponderous 

Omnipotent 

Terrestrial 

Celestial 

Kadiant 


We  feel  in  a  moment  which  of  those  words  was  Gennan  and 
which  French,  and  we  feel  how  rich  and  varied  it  makes  our 
language  that  they  are  now  all  English. 

31.  One  other  and  very  curious  thing  about  this  change  must 
be  mentioned.  The  Frenchmen  coming  in  as  conquerors  and 
lords,  nearly  all  the  lordly  words  belong  to  the  French, 

such  as  sovereign,  sceptre,  throne,  royalty,  homage,    ^1^^"* 
duke,  count,  palace,  castle.     Though  the  highest  of 
all,  king  and  queen,  are  true  old  English  words.     So  are  the 
words  we  love  better  than  palace  and  castle — home  and  hearth. 

32.  Even  down  to  very  common  and  every-day  matters  we  can 
learn,  from  the  words  of  our  language,  which  were  masters  and 
which  were  servants;  even  from  the  names  we  give  to  our  food. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  live  animals  in  England  have  one 
set  of  names ;  but  their  flesh  when  killed  and  prepared  for  eat- 
ing has  another.  We  talk  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  fields,  but 
we  do  not  talk  of  eating  sheep  and  oxen ;  they  are  mutton  and 
beef  when  they  come  to  table.  It  is  the  same  with  calf  and 
veal,  deer  and  venison,  pig  and  pork.  Kow  in  the  times  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  long  after,  the  poor  English  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  animals,  except  when  they  were  alive. 
They  had  to  keep  the  sheep,  and  to  feed  the  oxen  and  calves, 
but  they  very  seldom  got  any  to  eat ;  so  the  live  creatures  kept 
their  old  English  names.  But  the  Frenchmen  were  the  people 
to  eat  them ;  therefore,  when  they  were  going  to  be  eaten  they 
took  French  names.  Beef,  mutton,  pork,  veaJ,  and  venison  are 
all  French  words.  Bacon  is  an  old  English  word,  and  that  was 
almost  the  only  sort  of  meat  the  poor  people  could  get.  Now 
that  we  are  not  two,  but  one  nation,  all  this  has  passed  away. 
Poor  men  often  eat  beef,  and  rich  men  often  eat  bacon ;  but  this 
little  instance  shows  how  much  history  lies  written  in  very 
common  words,  if  we  know  how  to  read  it  there. 

33.  We  have  now  passed  over  more  than  1100  years  since  the 
first  beginning  of  our  written  history.  In  those  years  we  have 
seen  a  great  many  different  people  casting  longing  eyes  on  dear 
old  England,  coming  and  coming  again,  but  very 

seldom  willing  to  go  away.     The  Norman  Conquest      ;JS(mi 
was  the  last  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
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the  nation.    It  vtoB  the  last  time  a  fresh  people  came  and  settled 
down  in  the  country. 

34.  What  we  are  now  has  grown  gradually  from  what  wo 
became  then ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  take  note  of  the  various 
races  who,  at  different  times,  liave  joined  iu  making  the  English 
people. 

1st.  There  were  the  people  mentioned  in  the  first  lecture,  of 
whom  we  have  no  written  history,  but  of  whom  we  know  some- 
thing by  the  things  they  left  behind  them :  their  tools,  clothes, 
graves,  skeletons,  &c. — the  bronze  people.  These  were  almost 
certainly  short,  small,  dark  men,  and  no  doubt  many  of  us  are 
partly  descended  from  them.  We  have  not  one  word  of  their 
language  left ;  though  some  people  in  the  north-west  of  Spain, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  still  believed  to  speak  it. 

2nd.  The  Celts  or  ancient  Britons,  of  whom  we  have  written 
accounts,  whose  descendants  still  live  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
other  places,  speaking  their  own  language.  Most  likely  we  have 
also  some  of  their  blood  in  us ;  and  we  have  a  few,  though  a  very 
few,  of  their  words  in  our  language  (basket,  cradle,  clan,  kilt  are 
Celtic  words) ;  a  good  many  names  of  places,  as  Kent,  London, 
and  Leeds ;  and  of  rivers,  as  Avon,  Ouse,  and  Derwent. 

3rd.  The  Romans,  who  went  away  of  their  own  accord,  leav- 
ing roads  and  other  remains,  and  having  taught  the  Britons 
Christianity,  but  from  whom  we  do  not  seem  to  have  received 
much  more,  except  a  few  words,  such  as  *'  street,"  which  comes 
from  their  name  for  a  paved  road  (strata  via);  and  the  names,  or 
half  the  names,  of  some  cities,  as  Manchester,  the  last  part  of 
which  is  a  Latin  word. 

4th.  The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  who  are  the  real  ground- 
work of  the  nation,  and  whom  I  have  generally  called  the 
English,  and  their  language  the  English  language. 

5th.  The  Danes,  who  were  near  relations  to  the  English,  an<l 
soon  became  one  with  them ;  whose  language  was  very  much 
like  English,  though  not  quite  the  same,  and  from  whom  also  wo 
received  a  few  words  (as  ugly,  weak,  cat,  dairy) ;  and  some  names 
of  places,  as  Derby,  Grimsby. 

6th.  The  Normans,  whose  contributions  to  our  language  and 
character  have  been  just  spoken  of. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  few  settlements  of  foreigners 
here  and  there,  sometimes  Flemings,  sometimes  French,  but  they 
were  not  large  enough  to  produce  any  important  difference  in  the 
English  people. 
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LECTURE  XVI.— THE  CONQUEROR. 

The  foreigners  in  Eagland.  The  feudal  system.  The  castles.  Risings  of 
the  &glish.  Devastation  of  Northumberland.  The  New  Forest 
Appointments  in  the  Church.  Resistance  to  Papal  encroachment 
Death  of  tiie  Conqueror. 

1.  This  new  king  of  England  was  a  very  remarkable  man;  bad 
he  not  been  so,  indeed,  be  never  would  have  been  king  of  England 
at  all.  His  character  has  been  very  carefully  and  -^^^^ 
graphically  described  by  the  writer  of  the  'Chronicle* 
at  this  period,  who  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  him,  and  had  even 
lived  in  his  court  for  a  time.  And  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
has  been  quoted  before,  and  whose  father  was  one  of  the  French- 
men who  came  to  England  at  or  soon  after  the  Conquest^  gives  us 
his  opinion  of  him  too ;  but  he  frankly  owns  that,  though  he  wishes 
to  speak  the  truth,  he  shall  make  much  of  his  good  points,  and 
pass  lightly  over  his  bad  ones.  No  doubt  it  was  rather  dangerous 
to  speak  out  plainly  about  the  fierce  and  powerful  kings,  whose 
sons  or  grandisons  might  be  still  living. 

2.  As  to  his  appearance,  William  says, "  he  was  of  just  stature, 
extraordinary  corpulence,  and  fierce  countenance.   He 
wfts  majestic,  whether  sitting  or  standing."     He  was   "^lUiMft  the 
80  Strong,  no  one  but  himseS  could  draw  his  bow.         0<'"4«««'- 

The  chronicler  tells  us,  "  He  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  very 
powerful ;  more  dignified  and  strong  than  any  who  went  before 
him  were."  He  also  says,  "  He  was  mild  to  the  good  men  who 
loved  God ; "  but  it  really  appears  that  he  only  meant  by  those 
"  good  men  "  monks  and  churchmen,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
trace  of  his  ever  being  mild  to  any  one  else.  And  in  the  very 
same  breath  ho  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  was  over  all  measure  severe 
to  tha  men  who  gainsaid  his  will.    He  was  a  very  rigid  and  cruel 

man,  so  that  no  man  durst  do  anything  against  his  will 

He  had  earls  in  his  bonds  who  had  acted  against  his  will ;  bishops 
ho  cast  from  their  bishoprics,  and  abbots  from  their  abbeys ;  and 
thanes  he  kept  in  prison;  and  at  last  ho  sparv^-d  not  his  own 
brother." 
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3.  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  flatterer,  says,  "  His  anxiety 
for  money  is  the  only  thing  for  which  he  can  be  deservedly 
blamed.'*  So  we  may  conclude  this  must  have  been  very  bad 
indeed.  "  He  sought  all  opportunities  of  scraping  it  together ; 
he  cared  not  how.  Ho  would  say  and  do  some  things,  indeed 
almost  anything,  unbecoming  such  great  majesty."  The 
'  Chronicle  *  tells  us  the  same.  "  He  had  fallen  into  covetousness, 
and  altogether  loved  greediness."  Then  presently  he  breaks  out 
again  about  his  determination  to  follow  his  own  will  (this  was 
with  reference  to  some  of  his  laws,  which  will  be  mentioned 
afterwards).  "  His  great  men  bewailed  it,  and  the  poor  murmured 
thereat;  but  he  was  so  obdurate  that  he  recked  not  the  hatred  of 
them  all ;  but  they  must  wholly  follow  the  king's  will  if  they 
would  have  land,  or  property,  or  even  his  peace." 

4.  Hero  was  a  prospect  for  poor  England,  and  a  contrast  to 
the  gentle  and  pious  Edward.  A  strong  will  is  a  very  fine  thing. 
Perseverance  and  pertinacity  are  very  fine  things,  as  we  saw  in 
King  Alfred,  but  only  when  the  will  is  guided  by  conscience  and 
duty.  To  will  a  good  thing,  and  to  pursue  it  even  to  death,  is 
to  be  noble ;  but  to  will  a  wrong  or  a  selfish  thing,  and  to  pursue 
that  to  the  death,  is  to  be  wicked  and  devilish. 

Not,  however,  that  all  that  the  Conqueror  willed  was  wicked. 
At  the  first  beginning  of  his  reign  over  England  he  promised 
fairly,  and  perhaps  really  intended  to  govern  justly  what  he  had 
obtained  so  unjustly.  But  he  became  more  and  more  pitiless  and 
hard-hearted  as  time  went  on. 

5.  Very  soon  after  he  had  settled  himself  in  England,  and  all 
things  seemed  quite  quiet  and  peaceable,  he  went  back  to  Nor- 
mandy, taking  with  him  the  prince,  or  etheling,  Edgar,  many  of 
the  English  nobles,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and, 
moreover,  taking,  what  we  know  he  was  very  fond  of,  an  immense 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  precious  things.  For,  in 
spite  of  all  the  plundering  of  the  Danes,  of  which  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much  for  hundreds  of  years,  England  was  a  rich  coun- 
try then,  as  it  is  now. 

6.  When  he  got  back  to  France,  about  Easter,  he  held  a  very 
grand  festival,  and  the  French  lords  and  princes  were  astonished 
and  struck  with  admiration  at  the  splendid  things  he  had  brought 
from  England,  the  gold  and  silver  dishes,  vases,  and  cups,  the 
embroidered  hangings,  and  above  all,  the  beauty  and  long-liowing 
hair  of  the  young  English  nobles.  English  boys,  it  seems,  were 
still  as  fair  as  when  Pope  Gregory  had  said  they  were  not  Angles 
but  angels. 
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7.  But  meanwhile  things  went  on  very  badly  in  England.  The 
two  men  he  had  left  in  charge,  one  of  whom  was  his  own  half- 
brother  Odo,  a  bishop,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  have  been  just 
and  sympathizing,  treated  the  English  so  harshly  and  cruelly  that 
they  began  to  rebeL 

8.  Though  the  Norman  conquest  proved  in  the  end  for  the 
good  of  the  English  nation,  yet  at  the  time  and  for  years  after  it 
was  an  awful  calamity.     It  will  not  be  possible  to 

describe  all  the  different  risings  of  the  English,  and    ^®  nlBey 
the  way  they  were  put  down ;  but  I  will  endeavour    ^     ^^  '^ 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  whole. 

9.  First,  then,  it  was  overrun  by  foreigners.     It  had  been  very 
offensive  to  the  English,  even  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, to  have  so  many  Frenchmen  brought  in  and 
favoured.    But  at  that  time  they  had  come  as  friends     ^oJ^^a 
of  the  king,  and  were  more  or  less  op  their  good  '*" 
behaviour.     We  may  imagine  how  different  it  would  be  when 
they  came  in  far  greater  numbers,  and  no  longer  as  visitors,  but 
as  conquerors  and  masters.   AH  over  the  country,  by  degrees,  the 
English  lords  and  gentlemen  were  turned  out  of  their  homes,  and 
their  houses  and  lands  given  to  Frenchmen ;  while  the  English 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  also  supplanted,  until  there  was 
only  one  English  bishop  left. 

10.  Kot  only  nobles,  soldiers,  and  churchmen  came  to  Eng- 
land, but  the  lower  classes  also,  tradesmen  and  artisans,  idl 
thinking  themselves  a  great  deal  better  than  the  English.  This 
is  how  Fuller  describes  the  coming  over  of  these  people: — "Soon 
would  the  head  of  the  best  Monsieur  ache  without  a  hatter  ^ 
hands  be  tanned  without  a  glover  ;  feet  be  foundered  without  a 
tanner,  currier,  shoemaker;  whole  body  be  starved  and  cold 
without  weaver,  fuller,  tailor;  hungry  without  baker,  brewer, 
cook ;  harbourless  without  mason,  smith,  carpenter.  .  .  .  And 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  French  finical  humour  (both 
ancient  and  modem)  know  they  account  our  tailors,  botchers; 
OUT  shoemakers,  cobblers ;  our  cooks,  slovens ;  compared  to  the 
exactness  of  their  fancy  and  palate." 

11.  All  this  would  have  been  intensely  galling  and  irritating 
even  had  the  foreigners  been  humane  and  reasonable ;  but  the; 
most  terrible  part  of  it  was  the  character  of  the  French  nobles 
and  soldiers  who  had  now  got  the  land  in  possession.  No 
words  can  toll  how  proud,  how  cruel,  how  insolent  these  men 
were.  In  their  own  country,  before  they  came  to  England 
at  all,  they  were  perpetually  fighting  amongst  themselves,  ox 

L2 
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rebelling  against  their  duke ;  and,  whichever  it  vr^s,  always 
tormenting  and  ill-treating  the  lower  people.  If  ever,  by 
chance,  there  was  a  good  man  among  them  who  had  some  feeling 
of  religion,  and  some  pity  for  the  poor,  he  was  almost  sure,  un- 
fortunately, to  retire  from  the  world  and  become  a  monk,  instead 
of  remaining  at  his  post  and  trying  to  do  good. 

12.  It  was  at  this  time  that  there  was  thoroughly  established 
in  England  the  "  feudal  system,"  which  was  referred  to  before, 

but  which  must  now  be  explained  more  fully.  In 
iv^Sj^r     those  days  there  was  one  thing  very  different  from 

the  present.  There  was  no  standing  army  such  as 
we  have.  Now  a  soldier  is  quite  distinct  from  other  men.  If 
a  man  chooses  to  be  a  soldier  he  cannot  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor, 
a  tradesman,  or  a  ploughman.  The  army  is  a  separate  profession, 
with  its  own  rules  and  duties.  But  in  old  times  there  was  no 
such  thing.  The  king  kept  a  small  number  of  guards  in  his 
pay ;  but  if  there  were  a  war  everybody  in  the  country,  all  the 
gentlemen,  all  the  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  labourers,  might  be 
called  upon  to  turn  soldiers  and  to  fight.  Very  often  even 
bishops  and  clergymen  did  the  same,  though  this  was  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  the  Church. 

13.  The  main  idea  of  the  feudal  system  was  that  every  one, 
high  or  low,  except  the  king  of  the  whole  country,  had  a  lord 
over  him,  to  whom  he  owed  service,  and  who  owed  him  protec- 
tion ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  service  which  the  "  men  "  or  vassals 
owed  to  their  lord  was  military  service.  The  king  was  supposed 
to  be  the  owner  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  granted  out 
estates  to  the  great  nobles  on  condition  that  when  he  went  to  war 
they  would  come  and  fight  for  him.  If  it  was  a  large  estate,  the 
nobleman  would  have  to  bring  a  great  many  fighting  men  with 
him ;  if  a  small  estate,  a  few  men ;  but  he  was  only  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  own  land  on  those  conditions.  When  he  received 
the  estate  he  had  to  kneel  down  before  the  king  bareheaded,  and 
without  sword  or  spear  to  put  his  hands  in  his,  and  swear  to  be- 
come his  man,  and  to  serve  him  faithfully,  even  to  death.  This 
was  called  doing  homage. 

14.  If  a  nobleman  got  a  very  great  estate  or  property,  he 
would  become  a  sort  of  king  himself,  and  would  divide  his  land 
again  among  other  under-lords,  on  the  same  conditions,  that  they 
would  follow  him  to  battle  and  fight  for  him.  These  under- 
lords  would,  perhaps,  divide  theirs  again  into  small  properties, 
and  have  their  "  men  "  in  them.  But  everybody  in  the  country 
who  had  any  land  kept  possession  of  it  only  on  condition  of 
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coming  to  fight  himself ;  and  if  it  was  a  large  property,  of  bring- 
ing a  fixed  number  of  men  to  fight  for  his  lord.  On  the  lord's 
party  he  promised  to  protect  and  defend  his  ''man*'  or  his 
yassal. 

15.  Some  of  the  lords  and  dukes  in  Franco  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  who  had  very  large  portions  of  land,  became  as 
powerful  or  even  more  powerful  than  the  king  himself.  The 
King  of  France  had  often  very  hard  work  in  keeping  any  sort 
of  authority  over  his  great  vassals.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  one  of  these.  He  held  Normandy  on  condition  of  being 
the  man  or  vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  Tiid  Duke  of  Brittany 
held  Brittany  on  the  same  terms,  and  many  other  of  the  great 
lords  of  France  also.  All  of  these  portioned  out  their  lands  to 
their  followers,  so  that  they  had  subjects  and  armies  of  their 
own,  and  could  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked  in  their  own 
dominions. 

16.  Now  this  same  system  came  into  full  force  in  England,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  though  William  took  care  not  to  let  his 
subjects  become  so  powerful  as  himself,  but  to  keep  the  mastery 
over  every  one  in  his  own  hands,  still  the  great  vassals,  each 
on  his  own  land,  and  with  his  own  followers,  became  much 
like  little  kings,  doing  nearly  as  they  pleased,  and  almost 
always  pleasing  to  quarrel  and  fight  and  oppress  the  English. 

17.  One  of  the  first  things  they  began  to  do  was  a  thing  very 
hateful  t.)  the  English,  namely,  to  build  strong  castles  to  live  in. 
The  English,  from  their  earliest  days,  bad  always 

disliked  stone  walls,  though  in  the  many  wars  they  ^  ©•■tlei. 
had  had  they  had  learned  the  necessity  of  having  some  fort- 
resses and  strong  cities  to  shelter  the  fighting  men.  Alfred's 
children,  Edward  and  Ethelfled,  as  we  saw,  had  built  many  of 
these  "  burgs  "  in  their  wars  with  the  Danes ;  but  for  a  noble- 
man or  gentleman  to  build  such  a  place  for  his  own  dwelling, 
and  to  fill  it  with  armed  men,  was  something  altogether  new  and 
hoxTible. 

18.  The  castles  were  built  very  strongly.  The  principal  part  was 
a  great  tower  or  **  keep,"  in  which  the  lord  and  his  family  lived. 
The  lowest  part  of  aU,  where,  in  our  times,  an  English  gentle- 
man would  have  his  wine-cellar,  was  sometimes  a  store-room, 
but  often  a  prison.  That  will  at  once  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  things,  when  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  had  as  part  of 
his  own  house  a  prison  to  shut  up  his  enemies  in.  How  he  used 
his  prisoners  when  he  got  them  there,  came  to  light  more  fully 
fifty  or  sixty  years  after  this. 
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19.  These  towers  were  immensely  starong;  the  walls  were 
sometimes  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  the  ruins  of  many  of  them  are 
still  to  he  seen.  But  the  grandest  of  all,  which  is  not  in  ruins 
yet,  is  a  part  of  the  "  Tower  of  London,"  and  was  huilt  for 
William  himself.  Outside  the  Tower,  which  stood  in  a  sort  of 
large  court,  was  a  strong  wall,  very  often  with  a  smaller  tower  at 
each  comer,  where  soldiers  would  stand  to  shoot  any  enemies 
who  might  come.  The  windows,  of  the  lower  stories  especially, 
were  mere  little  slits,  lest  they  might  give  admittance  to  the 
enemies ;  hut  they  were  so  contrived  that  the  men  inside  could 
shoot  their  arrows  through  them. 

20.  In  very  large  castles  there  would  even  he  two  courtyards, 
one  outside  the  other ;  the  soldiers  and  other  people,  as  hlack- 
smiths  and  carpenters,  lodged  in  these  courts.  The  great  gate- 
way was  also  very  strong,  and  had  a  portcullis,  which  was 
something  like  an  immense  sliding-shutter,  made  of  iron  bars, 
and  could  be  let  down  in  a  moment.  One  of  these  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Outside  was  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch  full*  of  water,  which  was  called  a  moat.  If  any  one 
wanted  to  go  in  or  out  he  had  to  cross  over  a  bridge ;  and,  to 
make  it  still  more  secure,  this  was  not  a  firm  and  strong  bridge 
sooted  in  the  ground,  but  a  drawbridge^  which  could  be  lifted 
up  and  down  by  the  people  inside. 

21.  If  a  Norman  baron  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  now  and 
see  the  houses  English  gentlemen  live  in,  standing  open  and 
cheerful  in  pleasant  gardens,  and,  perhaps,  an  old  man  or  a 
little  girl  to  open  the  entrance-gate  at  the  lodge ;  no  soldiers  or 
armed  men  anywhere,  only  peaceable  servants  and  gardeners,  he 
would  be  amazed.  He  would  think  the  owner  would  soon  be 
robbed  and  murdered,  and  his  family  carried  off  to  prison.  So 
it  would  have  been  in  his  days;  and  though  all  these  things 
sound  romantic  and  delightful  in  tales  and  poems,  it  must  have 
been  terrible  to  live  in  the  midst  of  them. 

22.  Though  they  looked  so  grand,  the  rooms  even  where  the  lord 
and  lady  lived  were  small  and  dark,  and  there  were  very  few  of 
them ;  so  that  a  lady  often  had  no  drawing-room,  but  must  sit  in 
her  bed-room.  As  for  the  servants,  thoy  seem  to  have  had  no 
bed-rooms  at  all ;  a  quantity  of  straw  was  spread  on  the  floor  of 
the  lower  rooms,  where  they  passed  the  night.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  barons  built  large  and  handsome  dining-halls,  where 
they  and  their  retainers  might  feast. 

During  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  only  lasted 
ifrentjr-twQ  years,  castles  like  this,  some  larger,  some  smaller, 
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were  rising  up  all  over  the  country,  and  in  each  of  them  a  French 
tyrant  or  master,  who  could  rob  and  plunder  just  as  he  liked, 
taking  the  lands  of  the  English,  and  their  daughters  too,  and 
dividing  them  among  their  own  men. 

23.  These  proud  barons  more  than  once  rebeUod  against 
William.  Some  of  them  even  attempted  to  make  friends  with 
the  English,  and  help  them  in  a  revolt ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
What  William  had  been  strong  enough  to  win  he  was  strong 
enough  to  keep,  and  the  proudest  of  the  barons  had  to  humble 
himself  before  the  king. 

24.  Almost  the  worst  thing  William  did  was  the  way  ho  put 
down  and  punished  a  great  rebellion  in  the  north,  in  the  old 
Northumberland.     Edgar  the   Etheling  had  taken 

refuge  in  Scotland  with  his  mother,  the  Hungarian  1^®. 
lady,  and  his  two  sisters.  The  King  of  Scotland  ^® 
married  his  sister  Margaret,  who  was  a  very  good  ii  the  north, 
and  worthy  descendant  of  our  old  kings.  He  now 
helped  his  brother-in-law  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  by  birth  was  his  right.  The  King  of  Denmark  also 
joined  him ;  for  the  Danes  had  almost  ceased  to  be  enemies,  and 
were  looked  on  as  helpers  and  allies  against  the  cruel  French. 
A  great  rising  was  made  in  the  northern  counties.  The  Danes 
sailed  up  the  Humber ;  Edgar  and  the  Scotchmen  advanced  into 
England  from  the  north,  and  tiU  William  himself  came  to  the 
rescue  the  French  got  the  worst  of  it.  But  when  William 
arrived  the  alliance  all  fell  to  pieces.  The  Danes  turned  traitors 
and  went  away,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  were  thoroughly 
beaten  at  York.  Edgar  fled  away  again  to  Scotland,  and 
William  stood  master. 

25.  And  then  he  took  his  revenge.  When  he  had  first  heard 
the  news  of  the  rebellion  he  was  out  hunting.  He  fell  into  one 
of  his  great  furies,  and  swore  "  by  the  splendour  of 

God  "  he  would  utterly  exterminate  the  Northum-  ^^^ 
brian  people,  and  never  lay  down  his  lance  until  he 
had  done  so.  Now  he  kept  his  wicked  oath.  All  the  ravaging 
and  harrying  we  have  heard  of  before,  seem  like  child's  play  to 
this.  He  divided  his  army  into  separate  companies,  and  they 
went  aU  over  the  country — the  beautiful,  emiling  country — 
destroying  and  burning  the  orchards  and  fields  with  their  fruit 
and  corn ;  burning  down  the  towns  and  villages,  killing  the 
sheep,  the  cattle,  and  the  people.  Whatever  they  did  not  burn 
or  kill  they  carried  off  for  themselves.  And  this  they  did  over 
the  great  stretch  of  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne. 
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26.  Even  the  French  people  who  write  of  this  horrible 
massacre  seem  appalled  by  it.  England  had  never  known  any- 
thing like  it  before.  The  dead  bodies  lay  about  on  the  roads 
and  in  the  fields ;  there  was  no  one  to  bury  them.  The  poor 
wretched  creatures  who  had  not  been  killed  must  have  almost 
envied  the  dead ;  they  wandered  about,  with  no  houses  to  shelter 
them,  and  no  food  to  eat.  It  is  even  said  that,  after  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  dead  horses  which  were  lying  about,  they  were 
reduced  to  eating  human  bodies.  A  frightful  plague  broke  out 
among  them  next,  brought  on  by  misery  and  hunger ;  and  it  is 
said  that  more  than  100,000  victims  perished.  When  William 
of  Malmesbury  wrote,  which  was  sixty  years  afterwards,  he  says 
that  beautiful  country  was  still  lying  waste  and  bare ;  and  ''  if  any 
ancient  inhabitant  remains  he  knows  it  no  longer.'' 

27.  But  even  this  was  not  his  worst  deed.  For  all  this 
barbarity  he  had,  perhaps,  some  shadow  of  an  excuse,  or  at 
least  what  may  have  seemed  an  excuse  in  his  own  fierce  heart, 
in  the  fact  that  these  people,  or  some  of  them,  were  rebelling 
against  him ;  and  a  shadow  of  reason  may  be  found  for  it  by 
supposing  that  he  would  not  let  the  plundering  Danes  find  any- 
thing to  plunder  if  they  should  venture  to  come  back.  But  he 
afterwards  did  something  of  the  same  kind  in  a  perfectly  quiet 
part  of  England,  where  he  had  had  no  provocation,  and  acted 

merely  and  solely  for  his  own  pleasure.  This  was 
The  Hew  -^i^hen  he  made  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  The 
'  '  only  pleasure  or  amusement  this  stem  and  ruthless 
man  ever  enjoyed  was  one  which  even  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  also  been  very  fond  of — Shunting.  It  is  strange  that  the 
gentle  and  saintlike  Edward  should  have  taken  much  pleasure 
in  that  rough  and  cruel  sport,  but  it  seems  quite  in  character  with 
William.  His  love  for  the  chase  is  very  quaintly  described  by 
the  chronicler.  ''  He  planted  a  great  preserve  for  deer,  and  he 
laid  down  laws  therewith,  that  whoso  should  slay  hart  or  hind 
should  be  blinded.  He  forbade  the  harts,  and  also  the  boars,  to 
be  killed."  This  was  in  order  that  there  might  be  the  more  for 
him  to  kill  himself;  and  it  was  some  of  these  rigorous  forest 
laws  which  caused  the  "  great  men  to  bewail,  and  the  poor  to 
murmur,"  as  we  saw.  "As  greatly  did  he  love  the  tall  deer 
as  if  he  were  their  father.  He  also  ordained,  concerning  the 
hares,  that  they  should  go  free." 

28.  To  make  that  "  preserve,"  as  the  '  Chronicle '  calls  it,  he 
seized  on  a  large  district  in  Hampshire,  nearly  ninety  miles 
rouucl^   where  there  were  many  pleasant  villages,  with  their 
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churches,  farm-houses,  cottages,  and  corn-fields.  He  utterly 
destroyed  all  these,  and  turned  out  the  helpless  people  to  go 
where  they  could,  giving  them  nothing  in  return.  This  was  the 
man  who  had  promised  to  he  a  '^  kind  lord "  to  the  English ! 
Those  cruel  laws  about  blinding  and  maiming  any  one  who 
meddled  with  his  wild  deer,  and  his  brutal  turning  out  of  the 
innocent  people,  and  destruction  of  their  homes,  to  form  a  hunt- 
ing-ground for  himself,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  English,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  special 
judgment  of  God  would  avenge  it.  And  indeed  two  of  the 
Conqueror's  sons  and  one  of  his  grandsons  met  their  death  in 
this  New  Forest. 

29.  Another  thing  William  did  which  ofiFended  the  English 
very  much,  though  it  seems  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  thing 
to  do,  was  to  send  men  round  to  survey  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  bring  an  exact  account  of  it.  The  people  bitterly  resented 
this,  because  they  thought  ho  would  make  it  a  foundation  for 
laying  on  more  taxes  (as  perhaps  ho  did).    The  book 

in  which  this  record  was  written  was  called  Domes-    jj        P* 
day  Book.     It  is  still  in  existence,  and  tells  a  great       j^i^ 
many  interesting  facts  about  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time.     It  tells  how  much  ploughed  land  there  was ;  how 
much  meadow-land ;  how  many  people  lived  in  each  town  and 
village,  and  so  on.     But  it  seemed  a  horrible  grievance  to  the 
English,  especially  because  it  was  done  so  very  carefully.     "  So 
very  narrowly  he  caused  it  to  be  traced  out,  that  there  was  not 
one  yard  of  land,  nor  even — it  is  a  shame  to  tell,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  no  shame  to  do — an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  swine 
left  that  was  not  set  down  in  his  writ." 

30.  "No  one  is  all  bad."  Though  William  had  shown  so 
much  cruelty,  and  had  wronged  so  many  English  people,  he  did 
other  things  for  which  we  must  admire  him,  and 

which  were  worthy  of  the  Kiug  of  England.     He     ^^^^ 
showed  that  he  had  spirit  and  courage  enough  to     *Pope.* 
confront  the   Pope,  and   resist  his  encroachments. 
The  proudest  of  all  priests  at  this,  or  perhaps  at  any,  time  was 
Pope  Gregory  VII.     He  had  not  given  his  flag  and  his  blessing 
for  nothing ;  and  when  once  William  was  firmly  settled  on  the 
throne  of  England  he  demanded  in  return  that  he  should  do 
homage  to  him  for  it,  as  if  he  were  the  real  head  and  owner  of 
the  country,  and  William  had  received  it  from  him.     It  seems 
that  by  this  time  the  popes  had  set  up  some  sort  of  claim  to  be 
the  heads  and  lords  of  all  islands ! 
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31.  However,  the  proud  Pope  found  a  match  in  the  proud 
king.  William  positively  refused  to  agree  to  his  demand ;  and 
to  show  how  much  he  was  in  earnest,  ho  would  not  even  let  the 
English  bishops  go  out  of  the  country  to  attend  the  Pope's 
councils.  He  made  all  the  bishops  do  homage  to  him  just  like  the 
barons,  and  send  soldiers  from  their  lands  to  fight  for  him.  He 
would  not  even  let  a  letter  from  the  Pope  come  into  the  country 
without  his  permission. 

32.  Always  up  to  this  time  the  king  and  the  earls  and  the 
bishops  had  been  the  best  of  friends,  and  had  all  worked  together 
harmoniously ;  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  distinction 
between  Church  and  State.  Hitherto,  also,  the  Popes  had  made 
no  outrageous  claims  to  supremacy ;  but  from  henceforward  we 
shall  find  a  great  many  disputes,  which  at  length  grew  to  be  very 
serious.  For  the  present,  however,  William  with  his  strong  will 
kept  all  in  his  own  hands. 

33.  Though,  by  degrees,  ho  turned  out  the  English  bishops 
and  other  churchmen  and  put  Frenchmen  in  their  place,  he  cer- 

tainly  took  pains  to  choose  good  men :  Lanfranc,  the 
**  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  particular,  was  a 
very  learned  and  excellent  man.  He  and  others  of  the  new 
bishops  founded  very  good  schools  in  many  places;  he  also 
joined  with  the  king  and  the  only  remaining  English  bishop  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  at  Bristol,  which  had  gone  on 
for  so  many  years.  But  Lanfranc  was  made  so  miserable  by  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  he  saw  around  him,  that  he  longed 
to  leave  the  country,  and  even  wrote  imploring  the  Pope  to 
allow  him  to  quit  such  scenes  of  "wickedness  and  tyranny. 

34.  Though  we  cannot  say  "  religion  "  was  prospering  much, 
yet  the  Church  improved  outwardly.  The  French  were,  as  we 
know,  far  superior  to  the  English  in  architecture,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  settled  in  England  they  began  to  build  splendid 
churches  and  abbeys  in  all  directions.  Many  of  our  beautiful 
cathedrals  were  begun  at  this  period,  or  very  soon  afterwards, 
and  were  a  great  glory  to  the  country.  Some  of  the  finest  were 
Durham,  Peterborough,  Rochester,  and  Gloucester.  Pointed 
architecture  had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  they  still  had  round 
arches  and  massive  pillars,  which  were  richly  decorated,  and  wore 
very  gi'and,  stately,  and  solemn. 

35.  One  more  good  thing  about  William  the  Conqueror  is, 
that  his  private  life  was  excellent;  he  was  a  most  faithful 
husband,  and  a  kind  and  indulgent  father ;  indeed,  it  seems  that 
this  man,  so  fierce  and  unbending  to  all  others,  over-indulged  and 
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spoilt  his  children.  His  eldest  son,  Eichard,  was  killed  by  a 
stag  in  the  New  Forest.  In  his  latter  years  the  next  son, 
Bobert,  rebelled  against  him,  as  in  those  turbulent  days,  sons 
Tery  often  did  against  their  fathers ;  and  he  was  engaged  in 
wars  both  with  him  and  the  King  of  France  during  the  last  part 
of  his  life. 

36.  But  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  William's  reign  we  will 
see  what  became  of  the  Etheling  Edgar,  who  was  the  last  man 
of  the  old  English  royal  blood.    He  certainly  did  not 

haye  a  glorious  end,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  ^^  ®'  ^^® 
an  unhappy  one.  Every  one  seems  to  have  been  very  Edw.^ 
kind  to  him.  After  the  disastrous  failure  in  North- 
umberland he  went  back  to  the  Eling  and  Queen  of  Scotland. 
They  did  all  they  could  for  him ;  tliey  "  gave  him  and  all  his 
men  great  gifts  and  many  treasures,  in  skins  decked  with  purple, 
and  in  pelisses  of  marten  skin,  and  weasel  skin,  and  ermine  skin, 
and  in  golden  and  silver  vessels ; "  but  they  advised  him  at  last 
to  make  peace  with  William,  which  he  did.  The  long  received 
him  well ;  no  doubt  glad  to  get  him  quietly  on  his  side ;  and 
he  also  gave  him  large  presents.  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
that,  "  remaining  at  court  for  many  years,  he  silently  sunk  into 
contempt  through  his  indolence,  or,  more  mildly  speaking,  his 
simplicity."  He  made  friends  with  the  king's  son  Robert,  and 
afterwards  went  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  But  he  finally  returned 
to  England,  received  a  pension,  and  when  William  of  Malmes- 
bury wrote  **  he  was  growing  old  in  the  country  in  privacy  and 
quiet;"  a  great  contrast  to  his  grandfather  Edmund,  and  so  many 
others  of  his  race,  who  lived  such  short  but  glorious  lives. 

37.  The  disputes  of  William  with  his  son  Robert  and  the 
King  of  France,  do  not  exactly  belong  to  the  history  of  England, 
but  it  was  during  hb  war  with  the  latter  that  his 

end  came.     He  had  conquered  and  set  on  fire  the     j}  fl'  f 
town  of  Mantes,  and  was  riding  through  the  bum-    "^iuigm. 
ing  city,  when  his  horse,  setting  his  foot  on  the  red- 
hot  ashes,  stumbled,  and  threw  him  heavily  against  the  saddle. 
He  never  recovered  from  the  hurt.     They  carried  him  to  Rouen, 
where  he  lay  dying  many  weeks,  during  which  time  he  made 
what  best  arrangements  he  could  for  the  disposal  of  the  great 
dominions  and  treasures  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  gaining, 
but  which  he  could  not  carry  away  with  him.     He  bequeathed 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  and  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  the  second.     The  youngest  son,  Henry, 
only  received  a  sum  of  money,  and  no  land  or  dominion  at  all ; 
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but  his  father,  who  well  knew  the  characters  of  hU  children, 
foretold  that  the  day  would  come  when  Henry  would  have  all. 

38.  He  then  tried,  it  seems,  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  ill 
he  had  done,  by  ordering  large  sums  of  money  to  be  given  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  particularly  that  the  church  of 
Mantes,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  should  be  rebuilt.  He 
also  commanded  msmy  of  his  prisoners  to  be  set  free. 

39.  After  all  his  glories  and  triumphs,  the  great  conqueror 
could  barely  find  an  honourable  grave  or  a  true  mourner.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb  in  a  fine 
church  he  had  built  at  Caen,  a  certain  knight  stood  forth, 
"loudly  exclaiming  against  the  robbery."  The  very  land  the 
cliurch  was  built  upon,  had  belonged  to  him  and  to  his  father 
before  him,  and  William  had  taken  it  from  him  by  force  to 
found  this  nc\v  church.  It  was  not  till  a  sum  of  money  had 
been  paid  down  to  appease  this  injured  man  that  the  funeral 
could  bo  proceeded  with.  And  only  one  of  the  sons  he  had 
loved,  if  even  one,  followed  his  father  to  the  grave. 
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LECTURE  XVII.— THE  CONQUEROR'S  SONS. 

William  Riifos.  His  brother  Robert.  The  king  and  the  barons.  The 
English  people.  Anselm.  The  Crusades.  Uenry  Beauclerc.  His 
marriage.  The  English  take  his  part.  Peace,  order,  and  justice. 
Stephen  and  Matilda.  Misery  of  the  country.  The  agreement  and 
promis^  reform.    Death  of  Stephen. 

1.   WiLUAM,   the   Conqueror's  second   son,   who   is   generally 
called  Eufus,  from  his  red  hair  and  complexion,  lost  no  time  in 
rushing  to  England  to  take  possession  of  the  king- 
dom and  his  father's  treasure.     This  treasure  was  at     ^,??''* 
Winchester,  and  the  *  Chronicle '  says,  "  It  was  not       Bnfas. 
to  be  expressed  by  any  man  how  much  was  there 
gathered  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  vessels,  and  in  robes,  and 
in  gems,  and  in  many  other  precious  things." 

2.  He  was  speedily  crowned  by  Lanfranc,  as  his  father  had 
desired.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  worst  kings  England 
ever  had;   more  hated  and  detested  far  than  his 

father  had  been.  William  the  Conqueror  had  some-  ^j^^J.*^, 
thing  grand  and  kingly  about  him,  which  people 
looked  upon  with  awe  and  reverence  as  well  as  fear.  William 
Kufus  was  brutal,  coarse,  irreligious,  and  ignorant,  in  addition 
to  being,  like  his  father,  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  avaricious. 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  in  public  ''  he  had  a  super- 
cilious and  threatening  look,  and  a  severe  and  ferocious  voice ; 
in  private  he  liked  jesting  and  levity.*'  He  tells  us  too  that  he 
*'  blushes  to  relate  the  crimes  of  so  great  a  king ; "  but  he  does 
relate  quite  enough  to  show  us  what  his  opinion  really  was. 
"  He  feared  God  but  little ;  man  not  at  all." 

3.  He  disgusted  the  people  not  only  by  his  cruel  taxes  and 
oppression,  but  by  pouring  contempt  on  all  they  held  most 
sacred.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  custom  ''to  come  into 
church  with  menacing  and  insolent  gestures,"  and  to  treat  the 
bishops  and  clergy  with  shameful  injustice.  The  wonderful 
value  placed  on  **  relics "  in  those  times  has  been  mentioned 
already.     The  bones  of  saints  and  other  such  things  were  placed 
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in  boxes  in  the  churches,  which  boxes  were  splendidly  orna- 
mented with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and  called  "  sj^rines,"  and 
they  were  regarded  with  a  reverence  that  we  in  our  days  can 
hardly  understand.  When  William  Ruf  us  wanted  money,  which 
he  nearly  always  did,  for  he  was  a  spendthrift  as  well  as  covet- 
ous, he  called  the  relics  "dead  men's  bones,"  and  made  the 
abbots  and  bishops  give  up  the  gold  and  silver  from  their 
shrines,  and  even  their  crucifixes  and  sacramental  cups. 

The  *  Chronicle '  says,  "  All  that  was  hateful  to  God  and 
oppressive  to  men  was  customary  in  this  land  in  hia  time,  and 
therefore  he  was  most  hateful  to  almost  all  his  people,  and 
odious  to  God."  Moreover,  he  was  perpetually  quarrelling  with 
one  or  other  of  his  brothers. 

4.  Just  at  first  he  did  not  begin  so  ill ;  indeed,  as  long  as 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  lived  he  was  kept  in  some  kind  of  check, 
and  the  people  were  inclined  to  take  his  part.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  Couqueror  was  dead,  the  proud,  fierce  lords,  whom 
even  he  could  hardly  tame  and  keep  down,  began  to  rebel  again. 

5.  Eobert,  the  eldest  son,  had  been  made  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  he  would  have  very  much  liked  to  be  King  of 

England  too.  For  these  Frenchmen  found  England 
iLKrL  *'    ^  ^^^^  pleasant  place  when  they  had  once  set  foot 

in  it.  It  is  all  very  well,  as  Fuller  remarks,  to  say 
that  France  is  so  much  better  than  England,  and  when  we  have 
ale  they  have  wine,  and  when  we  have  oats  they  have  wheat ; 
in  short,  that  France  is  a  garden  and  England  only  a  field.  "  But 
let  such  know,"  says  patriotic  Fuller  (and  I  am  sure  we  all  agree 
with  him),  ''  that  England  in  itself  is  an  excellent  country,  too 
good  for  the  imthankful  people  which  live  therein;  and  such 
foreigners  who  seemingly  slight  secretly  love  and  like  the  plenty 
thereof." 

6.  Many  of  the  groat  Norman  lords  took  part  with  Robert ; 
partly  because  he  was  of  a  much  pleasanter  disposition  than 
William  ;  kindly  and  generous,  though  idle  and  pleasure-loving 
(but  that  suited  them  all  the  better,  as  they  did  not  like  a 
master) ;  partly  also  because  they  now  had  lands  both  in 
England  and  France,  and  if  they  did  not  like  one  master,  far  less 
would  they  like  two.  So  they  wished  one  man  to  be  both  King 
of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  that  man  to  bo  Robert. 

7.  William  for  his  part  would  have  had  no  objection  to  be 
Duko  of  Normandy  as  well,  but  ho  had  no  notion  of  giviug  up 
England.  Now  these  and  other  disputes  between  the  king  and 
the  barons  turned  out  in  the  end  very  well  for  the  English, 
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because,  as  the  barons  were  against  him,  the  king  had  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  people,  and  to  try  and  please  them,  and  win 
their  confidence.  And  in  after  times,  when  the  kings  grew 
strong,  the  barons  had  to  do  the  same,  and  so  the  people  rose  in 
importance  and  were  better  treated. 

8.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  it   did  them  much  good 
as  yet,  because  William  was  so  faithless.     He  made  excellent 
promises  to  the  people  again  and  again,  but  he  never  , 
kept  them.   Before  Lanfranc  would  crown  him  king,     Y^^/ 
he  had  made  him  swear  that  he  would   preserve 

justice  and  mercy  throughout  his  kingdom,  that  he  would  defend 
the  Church  and  follow  the  archbishop's  advice  in  all  things. 
Now,  again,  being  in  this  trouble  about  his  brother  Robert,  he 
called  the  English  together  and  begged  them  to  help  him.  He 
promised  if  they  would  aid  him  in  this  need,  he  would  give  them 
a  better  law  of  their  own  choosing;  he  would  have  no  more 
unjust  taxes,  and  he  would  not  be  so  harsh  and  cruel  about  his 
hunting-grounds. 

So  then  the  English  agreed  to  stand  by  him  and  fight  for 
him,  and  no  doubt  were  all  the  more  glad  to  do  so  from  know- 
ing and  hating  the  French  lords  as  they  did. 

9.  But  William  never  kept  his  word,  and  when  Lanfrtinc  died 
he  went  from  bad  to  worse.  After  a  few  years  he  fell  ill,  and 
then,  thinking  he  was  going  to  die,  he  began  to  repent  and  made 
all  sorts  of  good  promises  over  again.  But  as  soon  as  he  got  well 
he  forgot  them  all  and  behaved  worse  than  ever. 

10.  It  was  while  he  was  ill  that  he  did  one  good  thing,  for 
which  it  appears  ho  was  heartily  sorry  afterwards ;  that  was,  that 
he  appointed  a  very  good  old  man  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  place  of  Lanfranc,  who  had  now  been  dead  some 
years,  and  the  king  had  never  yet  filled  up  his  place,  in  order 
that  he  might  keep  all  the  great  income  which  belonged  to  the 
post  for  himself.     The  new  archbishop,  whose  name 

was  Ansclm,  was  very  unwilling  indeed  to  be  settled     ^^'^l™* 
in  England  near  such  a  king  as  he  knew  William  to  be.     He 
said  "  the  Church  of  England  was  a  plough  which  ought  to  be 
drawn  by  two  oxen  of  equal  strength;  would  they  then  yoke  him 
to  it,  an  old  feeble  sheep,  with  a  wild  bull  1 " 

11.  The  king  and  the  archbishop  very  soon  fell  out,  as  was 
likely.  We  must  still  leave  on  one  side  the  great  dispute  that 
went  on  through  several  reigns  between  the  king  and  the  Church, 
and  for  the  present  only  observe  that  William's  violence  was 
such  that  Ansclm  left  the  country. 
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12.  But  before  he  went  away  he  fell  into  a  difficulty  of 
another  kind — about  the  dress  and  fashion  of  the  times.  Just 
as  the  clergy  in  the  old  days  before  the  Conquest  had  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  preaching  against  fine  clothes  and 
vanity,  so  did  Anselm  now.  There  were  two  special  things  he 
found  to  complain  of.  One  was  that  the  noblemen  and  fashion- 
able gentlemen  had  begun  to  wear  long  curled  hair.  The  French 
had  perhaps  for  once  condescended  to  learn  this  fashion  from  the 
English,  for  we  saw  how  they  had  admired  Edgar  the  Etheling 
and  the  other  young  Englishmen  with  their  flowing  locks  when 
William  the  Conqueror  took  them  over  to  France. 

13.  Anselm  would  not  put  up  with  this,  nor  with  another 
fashion  of  wearing  a  most  extraoidinary  kind  of  long  shoes  with 
sharp  points,  sometimes  so  long  that  the  ends  were  tied  up  to  the 
knees  with  silver  chains.  Innumerable  sermons  were  preached 
against  these  shoes ;  the  clergy  even  held  assemblies  to  denounce 
them ;  but  all  in  vain.  Hume  writes  about  this,  "  Such  are  the 
strange  contradictions  of  human  nature,  though  the  clergy  at  that 
time  could  overthrow  thrones,  and  had  authority  sufficient  to 
send  a  million  of  men  on  their  errand  to  the  deserts  of  Asia,  they 
could  never  prevail  against  those  long-pointed  shoes." 

14.  We  will  not  linger  over  the  wars  with  Eobert  in  Nor- 
mandyi  but  it  will  be  well  to  explain  what  Hume  meant  by  the 

million  of  men  going  to  the  deserts  of  Asia.  We 
Oriuiadai      ^®*^  before  about  the  love  for  going  on  pilgrimages  ; 

about  Cnut's  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  the  troubles 
and  dangers  of  the  pilgrims.  The  still  holier  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  and  the  tomb  of  Christ  was  even  more  dangerous.  Yet 
people  longed  fervently  to  go  there,  not  only  from  love  to  Christ's 
memory,  but  also  because  they  believed  that  if  they  made  that 
journey  all  their  sins  would  be  forgiven.  They  would  lay  by 
the  very  shirt  they  wore  when  they  entered  Jerusalem,  that 
they  might  be  buried  in  it,  and  they  thought  that  would  carry 
them  straight  to  heaven. 

15.  Terrible  dangers  and  difficulties  beset  the  pilgrims  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Holy  Land  by  this  time  belonged  to  the  Turks, 
who,  besides  being  always  a  cruel  people,  had  a  great  hatred  for 
the  Christian  religion.  They  began  to  insult  and  ill-use  the 
priests  and  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places.  The  patriarch,  or 
principal  clergyman,  was  interrupted  in  his  prayers,  dragged 
along  the  pavement  by  his  hair,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
The  Christians  were  murdered  and  outraged,  and  treated  like  the 
U'uJst  of  criminals. 
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16.  The  Pope,  the  clergy,  the  princes,  the  people  of  Europe 
Ibegan  to  be  greatly  moved.  Above  all,  the  preaching  of  one 
man  stirred  the  hearts  of  all.  This  was  a  Frenchman  called 
Peter,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  but,  like  some  others  of  whom  we 
have  heard,  had  become  religious,  and  thereupon  left  the  world. 
He  turned  hermit  (even  more  solitary  and  strict  than  a  monk), 
and  he  went  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  There  he  saw  the 
state  of  things  just  described.  He  came  back  to  Europe  full  of 
burning  zeal,  and  resolved  to  stir  up  the  nations  of  Christendom 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disgrace  of  leaving  their  sacred  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  iuQdel. 

17.  He  went  everywhere  preaching.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  the  gift  of  a  fiery  eloquence,  which  works  on  the 
heart  of  the  multitude.  Wherever  he  went  people  crowded  to  him, 
and  listened  with  sobs  and  cries  to  his  tale.  Every  one  was  glow- 
ing mth  desire  to  do  something  in  honour  of  Christ,  and  to  fight 
against  His  enemies.  And  so  an  immense  army  arose.  Princes, 
nobles,  knights,  poor  men,  even  women  and  children,  French, 
Germans,  Italians  were  seized  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  The 
Pope  blessed  them,  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  who  would 
fight  in  such  a  holy  war,  and  bade  them  wear  a  red  cross,  in 
sign  of  their  religion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  *'  Crusades  " 
or  wars  of  the  cross,  which  from  this  time  were  carried  on,  at 
intervals,  for  300  years. 

18.  Though  we  cannot  of  course  go  into  the  history  of  these  wars, 
we  shall  often  hear  of  them  again,  because  a  great  many  English, 
Scotch,  and   Welsh  joined   them,  and  at  different         -^ 
times  they  had  much  to  do  with  English  history. 

The  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  strangest 
in  all  history;  it  is  such  a  mixture  of  wickedness  and  piety ;  the 
same  men  seeming  devils  in  the  morning  and  saints  in  the  evening.* 

19.  We  may  suppose  that  William  Rufus,  the  scoffing  and 
profane,  did  not  feel  moved  to  join  the  Crusades.  But  his  elder 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  did.     And  as  he 

wished  to  have  a  great  many  followers  with  him,  and  William  gets 
altogether  to  make  a  fine  show,  he  required  a  great  PJJ'fiwi®^ «' 
deal  of  money — far  more  than  he  had  got.  Now  *  ^  ^' 
William  saw  his  opportunity.  He  promised  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Robert  on  condition  of  his  selling  or  pawning 
Normandy  to  him  for  five  years.  But  we  may  feel  pretty  sure 
he  never  meant  to  give  it  back  if  he  once  got  it.  Robert  agreed 
to  the  b'trgain.  Of  course  William  wrung  this  money  out  of  tlio 
♦  This  may  be  road  in  'The  Cnuades,'  0.  W.  Cox,  pp.  7)  -  72. 
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poor  English,  and  his  cruelty,  added  to  other  troubles,  made  their 
condition  very  pitiable.  The  poor  chronicler  gives  us  very 
melancholy  little  records  of  this  time. 

"  1096.-  This  was  a  very  dismal  year  all  over  England, 
both  through  manifold  taxes,  and  also  through  a  very  sad 
famine. 

"  1097.  This  was,  in  all  things,  a  very  sad  year,  and  over- 
grievous  from  the  tempests  .  .  .  aM  unjust  taxes,  which  never 
ceased. 

"  1098.  This  was  a  very  sad  year,  through  manifold  unjust 
taxes,  and  through  the  great  rains,  which  ceased  not  all  the  year." 

20.  But  the  fierce  king's  end  was  near.  One  summer  day  he 
went  out  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  the  fatal  forest  which  his 

father's  cruelty  had  made,  and  where  his  eldest 
Hif  death.   ^^^^®^  Richard  had  already  met  with  his  death. 

According  to  the  old  histories,  there  had  been  many 
strange  omens  and  prophecies  about  the  king's  death.  He  him- 
self had  had  a  dreadful  dream,  and  so  had  other  men ;  and 
although  in  his  usual  mocking  way  he  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  it 
was  noticed  that  he  drank  more  wine  than  usual  before  he  set 
forth  to  the  chase.  The  last  time  he  was  seen  alive  he  was 
riding  through  the  forest  with  only  one  man  by  his  side,  a 
French  knight  named  Walter  Tyrell. 

21.  Late  that  same  evening  the  king's  body  was  found  alone 
in  the  forest  with  an  arrow  through  the  heart.  No  one  ever 
knew  who  shot  that  arrow.  Sir  Walter  Tyrell  had  fled  away, 
and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  shot  the  king  by  accident. 
But  he  alwa3rs  swore  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  he  only  fled 
through  fear  of  being  suspected.  All  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  in  that  forest,  which  the  poor  persecuted  people  believed  to 
be  haunted  by  avenging  demons,  the  wicked  son  of  the  Conqueror 
met  with  a  violent  death.  His  dead  body  was  carried  in  a  rough 
cart  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  without 
any  prayers  or  sacred  service. 

22.  Here  was  another  chance  for  Robert,  had  he  been  at  hand  ; 
but  he  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  Crusade.  And  as  William 
happened  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  younger  brother  Henry 
just  then,  he  was  in  England  at  the  time,  and  had  formed  one 
of  the  hunting-party.  By  not  losing  a  moment  of  time,  he 
seized  on  the  royal  treasures,  which  were  still  kept  at  Winchester, 
and  got  himself  chosen  king. 

23.  Henry  was  a  far  better  man  than  WiDiam ;  he  was  in  some 
things  more  like  his  father,  but  better  also   than  he.     The 
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'  Cbronicle '  says,  *'  A  good  man  he  was,  and  there  , 

waa  great  awe  of  him.  No  man  durst  misdo  against  **"^  * 
ano^er  in  his  time.  He  made  peace  for  man  and  beast."  "We 
are  so  used  to  peace  and  order  now  that  we  can  hardly  realize 
all  those  words  meant  then.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  great  many 
wars  in  France,  but  England  itself  was  at  peace;  so  much  so 
that  "  foreigners  willingly  resorted  thither,  as  to  the  only  haven 
of  secure  tranquillity."  Above  all  things,  he  was  inflexibly  just, 
and  though  he  was  stem  and  unrelenting  to  his  enemies,  he  put 
down  tyrants  and  protected  the  poor. 

24.  The  English  also  felt  more  inclined  towards  Henry 
because,  in  one  sense,  he  might  be  called  an  Englishman.  He 
had,  at  least,  been  bom  in  England,  after  his  father  became 
king,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  England  in  the  abbey  or 
monastery  of  Abingdon.  He  was  clever  and  well-educated — 
wonderfully  so  for  those  days.  He  was  sumamed  Beau-clerc, 
which  is  French  for  "  fine  scholar,"  a  title  which  he  is  said  to 
have  earned  by  translating  *iEsop's  Fables*  from  Latin  into 
French.  No  doubt  this  good  education  made  him  much  more 
thoughtful,  prudent,  and  reasonable  than  William  Euf us.  Besides 
his  liking  for  books,  he  had  some  other  tastes  with  which  we  can 
sympathize.  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  "  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  the  wonders  of  distant  countries;  begging  with  great 
delight,  as  I  have  observed,  from  foreign  kings,  lions,  leopards, 
lynxes,  or  camels — ^animals  which  England  does  not  produce," 
he  gravely  adds.  He  had  also  a  porcupine.  *^  He  had  a  park 
called  Woodstock,  in  which  he  used  to  foster  his  favourites  of 
this  kind."  So  that  he  really  was  the  first  to  keep  a  sort  of 
Zoological  Gardens  in  England. 

25.  Henry  began  his  reign,  as  his  brother  had  done,  by  making 
good  promises ;  and  he  kept  them  much  better.  His  promises 
were  published    in   what    is   called  a   "charter." 

A  charter,  to  begin  with,  only  meant  a  sheet  of  ^j* 
paper,  or  anything  which  could  be  written  upon;  c'^wfWJ^' 
but  it  has  come  to  mean  a  formal  paper  on  which  are  written  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  people,  or  of  a  town,  or  o*f  any  body  of 
men.  If  these  things  are  only  floating  in  men's  minds  they  are 
apt  to  get  confused  or  forgotten.  A  strong  man  may  deny  them, 
and  a  weak  man  would  be  unable  to  prove  them ;  an  ignorant 
man  may  not  even  know  of  them;  but  if  they  are  once  written 
down  they  are  a  protection  to  the  poor  and  a  curb  to  the  rich. 
We  shall  hear  of  what  value  this  very  charter  was  in  a  great 
fight  for  freedom  more  than  a  century  afterwards.     H<*  \)tQu\\aQ.<i 
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liberty  to  the  Church,  to  the  barons,  and  to  aU  the  people  ;  and 
he  made  the  barons  promise  to  do  as  much  for  their  under-men 
or  vassals  as  he  did  for  them. 

26.  His  next  good  act  i^as  to  call  back  the  Archbishop  An- 
selm,  and  to  promise  to  be  guided  by  his  advice.  Though  he  made 
this  promise,  and  though  he  and  the  archbishop  lived  on  the 
whole  harmoniously,  yet  the  disputes  about  Church  matters  did 
not  cease.  But,  at  least,  Henry  consented  to  have  his  long  curls 
cut  ofif !     Next,  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  the  line  he  intended 

to  take,  which  was  to  conciliate  the  English  people, 
ria^''     ^^^  ^  their  tme  king  rather  than  tyrant,  he  made 

a  marriage  which  pleased  them  heartily.  He  chose 
for  his  wife  the  princess  of  Scotland,  niece  to  the  Etheling 
Edgar,  and  great  granddaughter  of  Edmund  Ironside,  **  of  the  true 
royal  line  of  England,''  writes  the  pleased  chronicler. 

27.  This  great  compliment  to  the  old  royal  family  was  very 
dear  to  the  nation,  though  the  French  lords  were  scornful  and 
disdainful.  They  pretended  to  compare  Henry  and  the  queen 
to  an  English  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  called  them  *'  Farmer 
Goderich  and  his  cummer  Godgifu,"  which  are  two  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  names.  We  may  be  sure  Henry  was  too  sensible  to  take 
much  notice  of  that  nonsense,  though  William  of  Malmesbury 
says  ''  he  heard  these  taunts  with  a  terrific  grin ; ''  but  he  kept 
silence.  He  had  pleased  the  people  whom  he  wished  to  please, 
and  he  got  a  very  good  wife  for  himself.  Her  real  name  was 
Edith,  but  she  had  to  take  a  French  name  now,  and  was  called 
lilatilda,  as  Henry's  mother  had  been.  This  Matilda,  the  Con- 
queror's wife,  was  also  descended  in  a  side-way  from  Alfred ; 
and  through  these  two  princesses  all  our  kings  and  queens,  down 
to  Queen  Victoria,  can  trace  their  pedigree  to  Egbert  and  Cerdic, 
and  to  the  god  Woden,  if  they  like. 

28.  Matilda,  like  Henry,  had  been  well  educated  for  those  times, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  England,  in  a  nunnery.  When  she 
became  queen  she  encouraged  scholars  to  come  to  her  court, 
and  was  very  generous  to  them.  Above  everything  she  liked 
beautiful  music  and  singing,  and  was  even  **  thoughtlessly  pro- 
digal," says  William,  towards  people  with  melodious  voices.  She 
did  not  travel  about  with  her  husbjind,  but  had  a  palace  at 
Westminster,  where  these  scholars  and  musicians  visited  her. 
"  This  the  king's  liberality  commanded ;  this  her  own  kindness 
and  affability  attracted.  She  was  singularly  holy ;  by  no  means 
despicable  in  point  of  beauty."     This  rather  fain"!  praise  makes 

us  fancy  sliQ  cannot  have  been  remarkably  handson^e ;  but  she 
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was  very  good  to  the  sick  and  poor,  and  very  devout  in  going 
to  church. 

29.  Soon  after  Henry  had  thus  established  himself  on  the 
throne^  and  won  the  favour  of  the  English,  his  brother  Robert 
came  home  from  the  Crusades,  and,  of  course,  again  wanted  to  get 
the  kingdom  of  England.  But  there  was  no  chance  for  him. 
Henry  was  wise,  prudent,  and  determined ;  in  all  respects  a 
strong,  clever  man.  Robert  was  good-natured,  weak,  and  idle. 
"He  forgot  offences  and  forgave  faults,"  writes  William  of 
Malmesbury, "  beyond  what  he  ought  to  have  done ;  he  answered 
all  who  applied  to  him  exactly  as  they  wished,  and,  that  he  might 
not  dismiss  them  in  sadness,  promised  to  give  what  was  out  of 
his  power."  If  people  went  before  him  to  complain  of  ill-usage 
and  injustice,  though  he  would  feel  for  them  at  the  moment,  and 
be  angry,  he  soon  forgot  all  about  it,  and  did  nothing.  Thus 
"he  so  excited  the  contempt  of  the  Normans  that  they  con- 
sidered him  as  of  no  consequence  whatever."  So  that,  far  from 
his  getting  England,  he  lost  Normandy.  It  aU  fell  out  as  William 
the  Conqueror  had  foretold  on  his  death-bed — Henry  got  all. 

30.  It  is  impossible  to  defend   the  way  Henry  treated   his 
brother ;  and  no  one  can  help  feeling  sorry  for  Robert ;  but  he 
was  in  no  way  tit  to  be  a  ruler  of  men.     He  was  at     ^^  |.v   ^ 
last  put  in  prison  and  kept  there  till  the  day  of  his     Kobert 
death.     There  are  two  quite  different  accounts  of  the 

way  he  was  treated  :  one,  that  he  was  very  cruelly  used,  had  his 
eyes  put  out,  and  at  last  died  of  a  broken  heart  j  the  other,  that 
he  received  great  kindness  and  attention,  and  was  "  provided 
with  abundance  of  amusement  and  food."  We  may  hope  the 
last  is  the  truth,  but  we  do  not  know.  He  left  a  son,  William, 
who  made  many  efforts  to  get  back  his  father's  duchy  ;  but  to  no 
purpose,  and  he  died  young,  leaving  Henry  the  undisputed  lord 
both  of  England  and  Normandy. 

During  these  conflicts  Henry  took  pains  to  teach  the  English 
how  to  fight  against  the  Normans,  who  sided  with  Robert ;  and 
especially  against  the  cavalry,  to  which  they  had  been  so  un- 
accustomed. He  went  amongst  the  ranks  himself,  training  and 
encouraging  them,  so  that  by  and  bye  the  English  lost  all  fear  of 
the  French. 

31.  Though  all  the  wars  took  place  in  France,  England  was 
heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  them ;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
tress, owing  to  stormy  seasons  and  bad  harvests.  Another  grievance 
of  which  the  people  had  to  complain  was  the  plundering  of  the 
king's  followers  when  he  travelled  about.     These  people  were 
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under  no  sort  of  control ;  they  would  enter  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  and  peasants,  without  any  permission,  to  eat  and  drink 
whatever  they  could  find,  never  offering  to  pay  for  it,  and  insult- 
ing the  owners  and  their  wives  and  daughters  in  every  shameAil 
way.  Out  of  mere  insolence  and  cruelty,  whatever  they  could 
not  eat  they  would  carry  off  and  sell,  or  even  hum,  and  what 
remained  of  the  liquor  which  they  could  not  drink  they  would 
wash  their  horses'  legs  with.  Henry,  at  any  rate,  after  a  time, 
put  a  stop  to  this,  and  punished  some  of  the  offenders  yery 
severely ;  hut  it  appears  the  country  people  were  still  compelled 
to  furnish  certain  things  for  the  court  without  heing  paid  for 
them. 

32.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  English  people  were  decidedly 
hetter  off  now  than  they  had  heen  under  the  two  former  kings. 

They  hegan  to  he  of  more  importance,  and  to  feel 
Improvement  that  they  were  so.     Besides  their  having  learnt  to 

*tlon*of  ttl?"  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ®*^^  ^^^^  ground  against  the  French, 
English,  there  was  another  thing  which  helped  them.  This 
was,  that  the  towns  hegan  to  he  larger,  and  richer, 
and  of  more  consequence.  Almost  all  the  people  in  the  towns 
were  English,  and  hy  degrees  they  got  a  great  many  privileges, 
London  especially ;  they  were  free  from  many  of  the  taxes  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  country,  and  they  were  allowed  in  many 
ways  to  govern  themselves,  as  they  are  now.  So  that  though 
there  were  still  many  troubles,  things  were  improving,  and  if 
Henry  had  left  hehmd  him  a  son  as  strong  and  sensible  as 
himself,  England  would  have  begun  to  hold  up  her  head 
again. 

33.  But  a  bitter  misfortune  befell  the  king.  His  wife  Matilda, 
who  died  in  1118,  had  left  bim  but  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

The  young  prince,  her  son,  was  gay  and  wild,  but  he 

«^    33^*.*.     ^^  ^  him  the  germs  of  sometlung  brave  and  gener- 

king'i  fon.    ^^'     ^^  ^^  "^^  nineteen,  and  might,  it  was  to  be 

hoped,  grow  into  a  wise  man  under  his  father's  train- 
ing and  example.  But  in  crossing  over  from  France  into  England 
his  vessel  was  wrecked.  He  with  his  young  and  jovial  companions, 
and  his  half-sister,  in  trying  to  save  whom  he  gave  up  his  own 
life,  all  perished  together.  Only  one  poor  man  of  all  the  gallant 
shipload  reached  the  land  in  safety.  The  king's  happy  days 
were  all  over  now  ;  they  say  he  never  smiled  again.  Though  he 
afterwards  married  another  lady,  he  had  no  second  son. 

34.  Ho  now  tried  to  make  his  daughter  Matilda  or  Maude  his 
Jjcir.     This  would  have  been  very  difficult  in  any  case,  as  it  was 
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an  tmlieard-of  thing,  either  in  England  or  France, 
for  a  woman  to  reign ;  and  what  in  the  end  made  it  Th«  Empresi 
really  impossible  was,  that  Maude  was  a  very  proud,  *^  '' 

arrogant,  and  unpopular  woman,  not  at  all  like  her  mother.  She 
had  been  married  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  but  was  now  a 
widow.  Her  father  next  made  her  marry  a  French  prince,  the 
Count  of  Anjou.  He  then  caused  all  the  barons  to  swear  that 
idle  should  be  queen,  and  they  would  be  faithful  to  her  after  her 
father's  death.  The  fir^.t  who  swore  the  oath  was  her  cousin 
Stephen,  son  of  Henry's  sister  Adela. 

35.  Soon  after  these  things  were  fairly  settled,  as  he  hoped, 
Henry  died  in  France,  but  was  brought  to  England  to  be  buried. 
That  year  there  had  been  an  echpse  of  the  sun. 

"  Men  were  greatly  wonder-stricken  and  affrighted,      J'^\^' 
and  said  that  a  great  thing  shQuld  come  thereafter.        Henry 
So  it  did,  for  that  same  year  the  king  died." 

No  sooner  was  he  dead  than  his  strong  hand  was  missed. 
"  Every  man  that  cauldy"  says  the  *  Chronicle,'  ^^  forthioith  robbed 
another,**  And  if  people  had  thought  him  stem,  and  complained 
of  the  taxes  in  his  time,  tbey  very  soon  wished  him  back  again. 
For  now  came  a  time  of  such  dreadful  misery  and  trouble  as  had 
never  yet  been  known. 

36.  First  of  all,  instead  of  peace,  c€jne  war.  Though  all  the 
lords  had  sworn  that  they  would  support  Matilda,  many  of  them 
at  once  deserted  her.     Her  cousin  Stephen,  in  spite     -     . 

of  his  oaths,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  ^ 

throne.  He  was  a  great  contrast  to  Matilda.  She  was  haughty 
and  overbearing ;  he  was  gay  and  pleasant.  He  was  ready  to 
joke  and  feast  with  anybody,  even  quite  low  people,  and  to  make 
kind  promises  to  any  one,  though  he  very  seldom  fulfilled  them. 
In  fact,  he  must  have  been  rather  like  his  uncle  Eobert  But  a 
great  many  people  in  England  took  his  part,  among  others,  the 
men  of  London,  who  were  grown  so  important  now  as  to  be 
looked  upon  almost  as  nobles. 

37.  Matilda,  on  her  side,  had  her  unde  the  King  of  Scotland, 
her  half-brother  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  (an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry),  and  a  great  many  nobles.    The  Scotch  army 

was  soon  beaten,  but  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  not  ^^' 

so  easily  put  down.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  courageous 
and  clever  man,  and  most  faithful  to  his  sister's  cause.  But  as 
Stephen  was  first  in  the  field,  he  was  crowned  king,  and  Matilda 
could  never  get  herself  crowned  queen.  So  this  is  called  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  though  it  was  hardly  a  reign  really,  but  a  constant  war. 
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38.  Like  the  other  kings,  he  made  good  promises  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  favour  to  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  he  promised 
to  the  people  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Though  Edward 
the  Confessor  had  not  made  any  special  laws,  his  reign  was  always 
looked  back  to  by  the  English  people  as  the  last  one  when  they 
had  been  peaceably  governed  by  their  own  old  national  law,  and 
they  always  wished  their  new  kings  to  be  like  Edward,  whose 
vreak  points  were  now  quite  forgotten.  But  Stephen  never  kept 
these  promises ;  perhaps  he  could  not  The  misery  of  the  people 
reached  its  height  while  he  was  called  king. 

39.  Even  had  there  not  been  the  civil  war,  there  was  now  no 
one  who  could  keep  the  barons  in  order.     Innumerable  new 

.  j^  castles  were  built,  each  a  den  of  tyrants  and  robbers. 
**  The  account  of  this  period,  given  in  the  *  Chronicle,* 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  pages  in  English  history,  and  we  must 
read  it  as  it  stands  there  if  we  wish  to  realize  it.  All  other  words 
would  seem  poor  and  cold  in  comparison.  The  iron  had  entered 
into  the  soul  of  the  man  who  wrote  this.  "  They  filled  the  land 
full  of  castles.  They  greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people  by 
making  them  work  at  these  castles;  and  when  the  castles  were 
finished  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Then  they 
took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have  any  goods,  by  night  and 
by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  women,  and  they  put  them  in 
prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains 
unspeakable,  for  never  were  any  martyrs  tormented  as  these  were." 
Then  he  gives  a  most  piercing  description  of  the  horrible  tortui-es 
that  were  invented  to  force  these  innocent  prisoners  to  give  up 
their  goods.  After  that  he  adds,  **  Many  thousands  they 
exhausted  with  hunger.  I  cannot  and  I  may  not  tell  of  all  the 
wounds  and  all  the  tortures  that  they  inflicted  upon  the  wretched 
men  of  this  land;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  the  nineteen 
years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  ever  grew  worse  and  worse.  .  .  . 
Then  was  corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  for  there 
was  none  in  the  land ;  wretched  men  starved  with  hunger ;  some 
lived  on  alms  who  had  erewhile  been  rich ;  some  fled  the  country; 
never  was  there  more  misery,  and  never  acted  heathens  worse 
than  these.  At  length  they  spared  neither  church  nor  churchyard, 
but  they  took  all  that  was  valuable  therein,  and  then  burned  the 

church  and  all  together The  bishops  and  clergy  were  ever 

cursing  ihem,  but  this  to  them  was  nothing,  fur  tliey  were  all 
accursed  and  foresworn  and  reprobate,  ^he  earth  bare  no  corn, — 
you  might  as  well  have  tilled  the  sea, — for  the  land  was  all  ruined 
bjr  such  deeds;  and  it  was  said  openly  that  Christ  and  His  saints 
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40.  We  must  pass  over  the  history  of  the  battles  and  sieges. 
It  is  not  of  much  interest  wliich  of  the  two  parties  got  the  better 
for  the  time.  Once  both  Stephen  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
were  in  prison.  Once  Matilda  herself  was  nearly  made  prisoner, 
and  had  to  escape  on  foot  through  the  snow,  clad  in  white  that 
she  might  not  be  seen.  And  so  it  went  on  through  those 
wretch^  years,  till  at  last  every  one  was  worn  out,    _. 

and  through  the  exertions  of  Uie  bishops  and  the         ?•»«•• 
Pope*s  legate  a  peace  was  made. 

41.  Stephen  was  to  remain  king  for  his  life.  Matilda  was 
never  to  be  made  queen ;  but  she  received,  what,  probably,  she 
valued  more,  the  promise  that  her  son  should  be  king  in  his  turn ; 
for  with  all  her  faults  she  seems  to  have  been  a  good  mother. 
Stephen  had  lost  his  only  son,  and  Matilda's  son,  who  had  been 
an  infant  when  his  grandfather  died,  was  now  a  grown  young 
man,  and  one  of  whom  we  have  much  to  hear.  For  the  present 
Stephen  adopted  him  as  lus  son  and  heir,  and  the  land  was  at 
peace. 

42.  Great  plans  were  now  made  for  reform :  the  soldiers  were 
to  be  sent  home ;  the  knights  were  to  turn  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruniog-hooks ;  the  desolate 
country  was  to  be  cultivated  again ;  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep  were 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  farmers ;  thieves  and  robbers  were  to  be 
hanged,  and  many  other  good  resolutions  wore  made.  But 
Stephen  did  not  live  long  enough  to  carry  them  out, 
even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.     He  died  the  next  year. 


1164. 
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LECTURE  XVIIL-HENRY  PLANTAGENET. 

Character  of  Henry.  His  marriage.  His  dominions.  Distinction  between 
English  and  Normans  disappears.  Destruction  of  the  castles.  Cou- 
ditK>n  of  Ireland.    The  Conquest. 

I.  We  are  at  last  about  to  lose  the  company  of  our  faithful 
friend,  the  Anglo-Saxon  *  Chronicle/  which  has  been  our  guide 
and  teacher  through  so  many  centuries,  but  which  now  comes  to 
an  end  suddenly.  !No  one  wrote  any  more  English  books  of  any 
sort,  except  a  few  sermons  and  such  like,  for  fifty  years,  though 
there  are  very  good  ones  in  Latin. 

We  shall  not  easily  forget  the  terrible  description  of  the  times 
of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  written  by  the  last  of  the  **  chroniclers ; " 
but  it  is  a  consolation  to  think  that  before  he  finally  laid  down 
his  pen  the  dawn  of  better  days  had  appeared.  Some  of  the 
latest  words  in  the  '  Chronicle '  are  about  Henry,  the  son  of 
Matilda,  who  was  to  be  the  king  after  Stephen.  **  AIL  folk  loved 
him,  for  he  did  good  justice  and  made  peace.**  Thus  England 
began  to  lift  up  her  head  in  hope. 

2.  Henry  II.  had  a  long  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  and  many 

most  important  and  interesting  things  happened  in  those  years. 

The  man  himself  is  also  very  interesting.     He  was 

11*^^      clever,  like  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.,  and  well 

ehmeter.  ^"^^g^^  ^P*  ^^  education  had  been  looked  after 
by  his  brave  uncle,  Eobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  as  good  a  scholar  as  he  was  a  soldier,  if  we  may  believe 
what  his  learned  friends,  of  whom  William  of  Malmesbury  was 
one,  say  of  him.  There  is  a  curious  letter  written  about  Henry 
by  a  man  who  knew  him  very  well,  and  who  had  been  tutor  to 
another  king,  the  King  of  Sicily.  He  says  this  latter  had  learned 
a  good  deal,  but  as  soon  as  his  tutor  went  away  "  he  threw  away 
his  books,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  usual  idleness  of  palaces." 
Henry  II.  was  very  diflTerent  from  this.  He  never  left  off  the 
habit  of  private  reading,  and  ho  surrounded  himself  with  learned 
men,  and  deb'ghted  in  conversing  with  them  on  difficult  and 
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interosting  subjects,  so  that  he  might  have  been  called  Beau-clerc 
also.  He  was,  moreover,  wonderfully  active  and  industrious  in 
other  ways.  He  would  travel  about  so  fast  that  the  King  of 
France,  who  was  rather  lazy,  said  of  him,  '*  He  neither  rides  on 
land  nor  sails. on  water,  but  flies  through  the  air  like  a  bird." 
He  went  through  the  country,  as  our  good  old  kings  used  to  do 
examining  into  every  one's  conduct,  and  especially  as  to  how  the 
judges  did  their  duty.  This  must  have  been  doubly  necessary 
after  those  nineteen  years  of  lawlessness. 

3.  "  He  never  sits  down,"  says  the  letter  before  referred  to, 
"  except  on  horseback,  or  when  he  is  eating.  He  has  for  ever  in 
hie  hands  bows,  swords,  hunting-nets,  or  arrows,  except  he  is  at 
council  or  at  his  books ; "  for,  like  all  his  family,  he  was  fond  of 
hunting  and  hawking.  He  was  also  very  resolute  and  determined 
about  everything.  If  he  once  loved  a  person,  he  loved  him 
always ;  and  if  he  once  disliked  a  person,  hardly  ever  altered  his 
mind.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  but  above  all  things,  '*  glorious  in 
peace,  which  he  desires  for  his  people  as  the  most  precious  of 
earthly  gifts.  .  .  .  "No  one  is  more  gentle  to  the  distressed,  more 
affable  to  the  poor,  more  overbearing  to  the  proud.  .  .  .  Ko  one 
could  be  more  dignified  in  speaking,  more  cautious  at  table,  more 
moderate  in  drinking,  more  splendid  in  gifts,  more  generous  in 
alms." 

4.  With  all  this  dignity  and  affability,  he  was  subject  to  the 
most  furious  and  undignified  fits  of  passion.  They  say  that 
when  in  a  rage  he  was  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man; 
his  eyes,  which  were  generally  calm  and  dove-like,  flashed  fire 
and  were  like  lightning ;  he  would  roll  on  the  floor,  striking  and 
tearing  whatever  came  in  his  way ;  he  would  gnaw  the  very  straw 
out  of  his  bed.  The  princes  of  his  race  were  all  subject  to  these 
uncontrollable  and  most  unprincely  rages  ;  they  believed  that  they 
were  partly  descended  from  a  demon,  and  accounted  for  them  in 
that  way. 

From  this  description  we  should  judge  that  Henry  was  likely 
to  be  a  great  king,  but  we  should  expect  also  that  with  that  fierce 
temper  he  might  meet  with  many  misfortunes.  His  reign  was 
indeed  a  very  grand  one,  but  we  cannot  say  his  life  was  happy. 

5.  He  made  one  great  and  fatal  mistake  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  and  in  a  most  important  point — ^his  marriage.  While 
still  quite  young,  before  he  was  £ang  of  England  at 

all,  he  had  mamed ;  not  choosing  a  wise,  good,  and     aarriaffe. 

loving  wife,  but  one  who,  though  not  at  aU  good,  was 

very  rich.     She  was  older  than  he  was ;  she  had  already  been 
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married  to  the  French  king,  and  had  behaved  bo  wickedly  that 
he  was  obliged  to  pat  her  away ;  but  she  was  the  heiress  of  great 
lands  in  France,  of  Guienne  and  Poitou.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  that  this  clever  and,  in  many  ways,  so  good  young  prince 
should  have  chosen  so  bad  a  wife.  This  false  step  of  his  was 
at  the  root  of  many  of  the  great  misfortunes  which  came 'upon 
his  later  years. 

6.  However,  he  obtained  with  his  wife  Eleanor  her  great  inherit- 
ance, and  so,  in  one  way  and  another,  he  was  one  of  the  most 

^  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  time.  He  had  England 
dominions.  ^^^  Normandy  from  his  mother  and  his  grandfather, 
Maine*  and  Anjou  from  his  father,  Poitou  and 
Ouienne  from  his  wife.  Thus  England  was  but  a  part,  and  not 
at  all  the  greatest  part,  of  his  dominions.  Besides  all  these,  he 
was  over-lord  (in  a  certain  way)  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
became  also  over-lord  of  Brittany  in  France.  During  his  reign, 
too,  a  great  part  of  Ireland  was  conquered,  of  which  he  also  was 
over-lord. 

7.  His  surname,  Plantagenet,  was  not  such  a  descriptive  one 
as  Beau-clerc,  but  it  grew  to  be  very  famous.  It  only  means  "  the 
plant  of  broom."  It  had  become  a  sort  of  fashion  in  those  day^, 
and  was  thought  very  meritorious  and  religious,  for  great  men  to 
take  up  some  humble  name  as  a  sort  of  disguise ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Henry's  father,  from  some  such  motive,  had  chosen  to  call 
himself  by  the  name  of  this  wild  and  common  flower,  and  to 
wear  it  as  a  badge  in  his  hat. 

8.  Now  Henry  Plantagenet  became  King  of  England,  and,  as  we 
read,  "  all  folk  loved  him."  We  may  be  sure  they  did  not  love 
him  less  for  one  of  the  very  firit  things  he  did,  which  was 
to  pull  down  an  immense  number  of  those  terrible  castles. 
It  has  been  siid  that  he  destroyed  1100  of  them.  The  land 
must  have  begun  to  breathe  again  as  soon  as  that  awful  weight 
was  lifted  off  it.  Henry  brought  the  lords  of  all  the  castles 
which  were  left,  to  bo  obedient  to  him  and  to  the  laws,  and  he 
established  justice  and  peace  everywhere.  "What  a  contrast  to 
those  nineteen  years  of  misery  and  fighting. 

9.  The  nation  was  now  happy  and  united.  It  was  nearly 
100  years  since  the  Battle  of  Hastings.     Nobody  living  could 

remember  it.     Only   a    few  old    men    must  have 

J^^?\  ^'  A   ®*'^^^  ^^^®^   ^^^^^    ^^^^>  perhaps,   seen   William   the 

Horaans^     Conqueror  in  their  young  days,  or  recollected  the 

ravaging  of  Northumberland.  It  no  longer  seemed 
n=i  if  there  were  two  different  nations  living  in  England.     So 
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many  Nonnan  gentlemen  bad  married  the  daughters  and  heiresses 
of  Englishmen  that  the  distinction  was  almost  forgotten.  The 
sons  of  those  marriages,  living  in  their  English  mothers'  and 
English  grandfathers'  home,  surrounded  by  their  property  and 
servants,  must  have  felt  like  Englishmen.  The  king  was  not 
exactly  an  Englishman,  but  neither  was  he  exactly  a  Norman, 
for  his  father  was  the  French  Count  of  Anjou ;  but  he  partly 
belonged  to  both,  for  he  was  the  great-grandson  of  William  the 
Norman,  and  the  grandson  of  the  English  Matilda. 

10.  Still  the  two  languages  went  on.  The  upper  classes,  the 
lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  the  courtiers,  were  mostly  accustomed 
to  talk  French,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  done,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  called  Englishmen.  The  lowest  class  of 
all,  the  poor  men  in  the  country,  all  talked  English*  still — the 
old-fashioned  English,  which  is  sometimes  called  Anglo-Saxon. 
But  most  of  the  people  in  the  country,  perhaps  all,  except  in  this 
very  lowest  class,  could  talk  both  languages,  or  could  at  least 
understand  them  when  they  heard  them  spoken.  And  there 
was  no  longer  any  feeling  of  their  being  two  nations. 

11.  As  if  Henry  had  not  lands  and  titles  enough  already,  he 
soon  began  to  cast  his  eyes  about  for  more,  and  set  his  heart 
upon  conquering  Ireland.  Strange  to  say,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  Pope  to  do  this.  Wo  shall  soon  ^f*!*"**- 
see  that  Henry  was  not  in  general  much  inclined  to  humble 
himself  before  the  Church,  and  we  might  well  wonder  what  the 
Pope  could  have  had  to  do  with  this  matter;  but  it  was  doubt- 
less because  of  his  claim  to  be  the  lord  of  all  islands  that  Henry 
applied  for  his  sanction,  intending,  as  soon  as  he  had  time,  to 
master  that  country. 

12.  It  seems  strange  that  we  have  hitherto  beard  so  little 
about  this  great  island,  so  near  a  neighbour  to  England.  Now 
and  then  we  get  some  little  hint  or  fragment  of  information 
about  it,  but  that  is  all.  Hundreds  of  years  before,  Iit^land 
had  been  noted  for  holiness  and  learning.  While  our  fore- 
fathers were  still  heathen  barbarians,  the  Iri^^h  had  held  on 
to  their  Christianity,  and  had  sent  missionaries  to  England. 
Ireland  indeed  was  csdled  ''the  isle  of  saints."  But  by  this  time 
they  had  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  their  Chnstianity  had 
sunk  into  superstition^  and  their  learning  had  vanished  quite 
away. 

The  Irish  had  had  as  much  trouble  as  the  English  with  the 
Danes,  and  a  great  many  had  settled  down  in  the  country. 
Once  Harold  had  taken  refuge,  there  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
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Confessor.  We  know  too  that  the  English  used  to  sell  slaves 
to  Ireland  from  the  market  at  Bristol  But  on  the  whole  there 
was  not  much  intercourse  between  the  two  islands.  • 

13.  Now,  however,  the  English  and  their  king  began  to  take 
a  real  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  covet  the  *'  emerald 
isle  "  for  themselves.  We  have  the  history  of  all  this  written  ^in 
Latin)  by  a  very  clever  man,  an  archdeacon  named  Gerald, 
or  Giraldus,  who  was  chosen  by  Henry  II.  as  tutor  to  one 
of  his  sons,  and  who  was  a  near  relation  to  some  of  the 
knights  who  fought  in  Ireland.  He  also  went  there  himself, 
and  has  told  us  what  he  saw,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  he 
heard.  What  ho  says  that  he  himself  knew  we  may.  readily 
believe,  but  the  things  which  were  told  him,  and  which  he  as 
readily  believed,  are  truly  astonishing  and  ludicrous.  It  shows 
us  what  the  credulity  of  those  times  was,  when  a  well-educated 
man,  very  proud  too  of  his  wisdom  and  good  sense,  will,  in  all 
good  fai&,  record  such  tales.  For  example,  he  was  quite  pro- 
pared  to  believe  that  men  and  women  were  sometimes  changed 
into  wild  beasts.  He  tells  a  long  story  of  some  benighted 
travellers  who  were  greatly  alarmed  by  a  wolf  coming  up  and 
speaking  to  them.  The  wolf,  seeing  they  were  frightened,  ''added 
some  orthodox  words,  referring  to  God."  The  said  wolf,  after  a 
great  many  other  strange  things,  *'  gave  them  his  company  during 
the  whole  night  at  the  fire,  behaving  more  like  a  man  than  a 
beast,''  and  telling  them  that  he  had  been  punished  for  his  sins 
by  being  turned  from  a  man  into  a  wolf,  by  a  "saint "  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  last  rather  confirms  what  the  archdeacon 
tells  us  very  calmly  in  another  place,  that  "  the  saints  of  this 
country  appear  to  bo  of  a  vindictive  temper "  even  in  the  life 
that  is  after  death,  and  he  gives  us  his  way  of  accounting  for  it; 
namely,  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  keeping  the  thieves 
and  other  impious  persons  in  any  sort  of  order. 

14.  But  though  he  was  thus  ready  to  accept  whatever  marvels 
were  told  him  by  others,  the  facts  which  he  relates  of  his  own 
knowledge  seem  perfectly  accurate,  and  show  liim  to  have  been 
a  good  observer  and  reasoner.  We  will  now  turn  to  some  of 
these  facts. 

15.  The  Irish  people  were  at  this  time  in  a  very  savage  con- 
dition.    It  will  be  remembered  that  they  were  of  the  Celtic 

family,  nearly   allied   to    the   Welsh   (or   ancient 

pe^pli         Britons)   and   the   Scotch    Highlanders.      Though 

they  had  learnt  the   Christian  religion  so  many 

hundred  years  ago,  their  Christiaivity  had  now  fallen  so  low 
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that  it  did  not  seem  to  do  them  much  good.  They  had  made 
hardly  any  progress  in  civilization.  In  some  of  the  more  remote 
parts  they  had  not  yet  learned  Christianity,  nor  did  they  even 
know  how  to  till  the  ground,  to  plough,  to  sow,  or  to  make 
bread.  Like  the  old  Britons,  what  little  clothing  they  had  was 
made  of  skins.  They  lived  on  flesh,  flsh,  and  milk,  and  had 
never  seen  either  bread  or  cbeesc.  Some  of  these  men  fell  in 
with  a  few  sailors  from  England,  and  when  they  left  them, 
carried  back  a  loaf  and  a  cheese,  that  they  might  astonish  their 
countrymen  by  the  sight  of  the  provisions  the  strangers  ate. 
They  had  never  been  baptized,  nor  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

16.  Even  in  the  more  civilized  parts  they  did  but  little  in  the 
way  of  tillage,  though  the  ground  was  very  fertile ;  nor  would 
they  take  much  trouble  in  planting  fruit-trees.  Work  of  any 
sort,  indeed,  was  highly  disagreeable  to  them.  This  is  what 
Archdeacon  Gerald  says  of  their  character  :  "  Whatever  natural 
gifts  they  possess  are  excellent,  but  in  whatever  requires  industry 
they  are  worthless."  The  one  thing  about  which  they  would 
take  pains  was  music,  and  in  that  he  says  "  they  were  incom- 
parably more  skilful  than  any  other  nation  I  have  ever  seen.*' 
They  played  on  two  instruments,  the  harp  and  the  tabor,  which 
is  a  sort  of  little  drum. 

17.  Though  this  taste  and  love  for  music  one  might  have 
thought  would  have  tamed  and  softened  their  nature,  they  seem 
to  have  been  frightfully  cruel  and  ferocious.  In  the  war  with 
the  English,  which  Gerald  describes,  one  of  the  Irish  kings,  the 
very  one  on  whose  side  the  English  were  fighting,  had  a  heap  of 
his  enemies'  heads  laid  before  him,  200  in  number;  and  he 
"tuMied  them  over  one  by  one  in  order  to  recognize  them, 
thrice  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  returned  thanks  to  God  most  high.  Amongst 
them  was  the  head  of  one  ho  mortally  hated  above  all  the  rest, 
and  taking  it  up  by  the  ears  and  hair,  he  tore  it  with  his  teeth." 

18.  Ireland  was  at  this  time  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  the 
kings  of  which  were  always  quarrelling  and  fighting.  At  last 
one  of  them,  Dermot,  the  King  of  Leinster,  was  driven  out  of 
his  dominions  altogether,  and  thereupon  bethought  him  of 
getting  help  from  the  powerful  King  of  England.  He  ac- 
cordingly crossed  over  to  Bristol,  but  finding  that  Henry  was 
now  in  the  south  of  France,  he  travelled  after  him  there,  and, 
obtaining  an  audience,  he  promised  that  if  Henry  would  take 
his  part  and  set  him  back  in  hb  kingdom  he  would  own  him  for 

his  lord,  and  become  his  vassal.  ^0 
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19.  Henry  had  no  time  just  then  to  attend  to  this  hosiness 
himaolf,  hut  he  gavo  the  Irishman  leave  to  seek  help  among  hia 
Ruhjocta,  and  gave  any  of  his  sahjects  who  chose  to  help  him  f  uU 
permission  to  do  so.   Dermot  accordingly  came  hack  to  England, 

and  hy  and  hye  found  helpers,  the  principal  of 

}^'        whom  was  the  Earl  of  Pemhroke,  generally  called 

Stron^bow     ^^^^^^  Stronghow.     He  and  some  other  English 

^^      *    and  AVelsh  noUemen  and  gentlemen,  the  cousins  of 

our  friend  the  archdeacon  among  them,  went  over  to  Ireland  with 

their  mon.     Though  they  were  all  of  Norman  descent,  on  the 

father's  side  at  least,  that  name  was  quite  dropped  now,  and 

Gerald  always  caUs  them  the  English.     He  himself  is  generally 

calliHl  Giraldus  Gamhrensis,  or  Gerald  the  Welshman. 

20.  After  some  hard  fighting  and  much  cruelty  they  con- 
(pieroil  their  opponents.  One  instance  will  show  how  hard* 
hearted  many  of  the  English  or  Anglo-Normans  still  were. 
After  taking  the  town  of  Waterford,  they  had  in  their  hands 
seventy  prisoners,  the  principal  men  of  the  town.  There  was  a 
discussion  among  the  leaders  what  should  he  done  with  these 
men.  One  of  them,  named  Raymond,  wished  to  he  merciful  to 
them,  and  allow  them  to  he  ransomed ;  hut  another,  making  a 
fierce  speech  demanding  their  death,  his  comrades  approved  of 
it,  and  the  wretched  prisoners  had  their  hones  hroken,  and  were 
then  thrown  into  the  sea  and  drowned.  VThat  should  we  say 
if  an  English  general  treated  his  prisoners  in  such  a  way  now  t 

21.  After  these  fights  and  suecosses,  Richaid  Stronghow 
married  IVrmot's  daughter  Eva,  and  when,  not  long  after, 
Dermot  died,  Stronghow,  in  right  of  his  wife,  hecame  King  of 
Leinstor.  But  tliis  was  rather  t>>o  much  for  Henry  II.,  who 
wished  to  he  king  himself,  and  accordingly  Stronghow  thought 
it  prudent  to  give  up  the  kingship  to  his  master;  Hennr  allowing 
him,  in  return,  to  keep  very  large  possessions  for  himself. 

22.  Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  and  the  English  gaining 
more  and  more  of  the  mastery,  the  cleigy  of  Ireland  held  an 
assemhly,  in  which  they  all  agreed  that  their  trouhles  were  a 
punishment  sent  on  the  Irish  hy  God  for  their  sins,  and,  ahove 
all,  for  the  wicked  trade  in  slaves  which  they  had  so  long 
carried  on  with  the  Eughsh.  and  it  was  therefore  decreed  that  all 
the  English  slaves  in  the  country  should  bo  set  at  liberty.  This 
I  believe,  is  the  very  la*t  time  that  we  hear  of  the  slave-trade  in 
England. 

23.  Henry  at  last  found  time  to  come  over  to  Ireland  himself 
snd  nearly  all  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  country,  especially 
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Boderic  of  Connaught,  who  was  the  head  of  all,       1171. 
snbmitted  to  him  as  their  over-lord,  and  did  him  Submiasion 
homage.    This  was  about  Christmas  time,  and  many  <>'  ^«  ^^^ 
of  the  Irish  princes  came  to  Dublin  to  visit  the     P"^®®^' 
king,  '^  and  were  much  astonished  at  the  sumptuousncss  of  hif^ 
entertainments,  and  the  splendour  of  his  household.''    It  is  said 
that  a  very  large  hall  was  built  on  purpose  for  the  king  to  hold 
his  court     It  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Britons  (relations  of 
the  Irish)  to  hear  that  this  hall  was  built,  "  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country,"  of  white  wicker-work,  peeled  osiers,  for  we  all 
remember  the  "palaces"  of  the  Britons,  and  their  first  little 
Christian  church  at  Glastonbury.     Wicker-work  dwellings  seem 
to  have  been  a  specialty  of  the  Celtic  races;  we  shall  hear  of 
them  again  among  other  branches  of  that  family. 

24.  King  Henry  received  and  feasted  the  Irish  chieftains,  and 
Gerald  says  that  at  these  feasts  they  learnt  to  eat  cranes,  "  which 
before  they  loathed."  He  stayed  in  Ireland  a  few  months,  and,  as 
he  had  done  in  England,  restored  peace  and  order.  With  the 
help  of  the  clergy  he  also  made  many  laws  for  improving  the 
habits  of  the  people.  But  after  he  wont  away 
things  soon  became  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the  English  geiSl??*^ 
noblemen  who  remained  behind  grew  almost  as 
savage  and  wild  as  the  natives.  They  established  themselves 
chiefly  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coast,  and  the  part  where 
they  lived  was  afterwards  called  "The  Pale;"  they  and  the 
native  Irish  hated  each  other  bitterly  for  a  time,  though  after- 
wards the  English  allied  tliemselves  to  their  wild  neighbours, 
and  became,  as  was  said,  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish." 

We  cannot  see  that  any  lasting  good  came  of  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  such  as  it  was,  except  that  Henry  added  another  lord- 
ship to  his  titles. 
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r.-s  Vrwi>i>n  Choroh  anil  .^tate.  Iave!ttitiiie&  EedesMtial  omb^ 
'  Man  !k  rteoket— M  ohaucelliT^iid  arclibUhup.  ExcaDunimiatiaB. 
■:i'.'n  -.i  B>;r:lut.     H«  U  Iu-jic£il  'X  u  i  aint.     Searj  •St/et  penons. 

''.  niu:4t;  r.-.w  turn  o'^  attend' ^a  ta  the  (n^ot  dispDlei 
.  h.bl  hi?in  ;;<'iuig  on  ao  Ic-ng  bt::n-««ii  the  king  and  tbs 
CV.".rch.  Aa  was  cotiiied  befire,  we  nerer  taaod 
""**"  sny'.hiag  of  this  aort  before  the  Xormaa  Conquest. 
'  'it  ','ui  times  the  hing,  the  eaila.  and  the  than^  agieed 
'./  'x-U  Tith  the  anhbidhopa  and  bishops  Xo  oim 
—  •■r  *h.-,Tii.;ht  of  any  distiuiiticn  betreen  Church  and  Statb 
.i-flft  ■■rw  heard  of  the  P'.pe,  eirept  irhen  an  aichbuhop 
>'■  ^  to  HooA  for  fak  pall,  aa  a  aort  of  t(.ken  that  he  vu 
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king  demanded  that  they  should  do  homage  to  him  like  the 
other  great  lords,  and  that  he  should  have  Qbie  power  of  giving 
them  a  ring  and  a  staff,  which  were  the  signs  of  their  office,  as 
the  old  kings  of  England  had  always  done.  But  the  Pope  had 
now  hegun  to  'daim  this  power  for  himself  or  his  legate,  and  to 
say  that  the  king  had  no  right  at  all  to  the  homage  of  the 
spiritual  lords. 

4.  The  other  matter  in  dispute  was,  that  there  were  now  two 
sets  of  courts  of  law  :  one  for  lay-people,  and  one  for  clergymen. 
This  plan  had  been  brought  in  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  it  was  found  to  work  very  badly.     Henry  ^J^*^J^^" 
11.  determined  that  if  a  clergyman  committed  a  crime 

he  should  be  tried  by  the  judge,  and  punished  as  any  other 
man  would  be.  The  clergy  would  not  hear  of  this;  neither 
they  nor  their  bishops  would  submit  to  be  under  the  temporal 
power,  as  it  was  called. 

5.  By  this  time  the  law  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  clergy  should  have  no  wives,  was  quite  established.  Tlus 
law,  as  we  know,  had  been  introduced  by  Dunstan  about  200 
years  before.  But  the  contest  had  gone  on  even  up  to  the  time 
of  Henry  L,  who  was  inclined  to  t^e  the  part  of  the  married 
clergy.  The  'Chronicle'  tell  us  of  a  great  council  which  was 
held  in  London,  a.d.  1129,  which  began  on  Monday  and  ended 
on  Friday,  consisting  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  churchmen. 
**  When  it  came  forth,  it  was  all  about  archdeacons'  wives,  and 
priests'  wives,  that  they  should  leave  them  by  St.  Andrew's 
mass ;  and  he  who  would  not  do  that  should  forego  his  church, 
and  his  house,  and  his  home.  This  ordained  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  aU  the  suf&agan  bishops  who  were  then  in 
England ;  and  the  king  gave  them  all  leave  to  go  home,  and  so 
they  went  home ;  and  all  the  decrees  stood  for  nought ;  all  held 
their  wives  by  the  king's  leave,  as  they  did  before."  But  this 
did  not  last  much  longer ;  and  now  the  clergy  were  aU  unmarried^ 
or  if  any  of  them  had  wives  it  was  quite  in  secret,  and  the 
wives  were  insultingly  called  "  concubines." 

6.  Thus  they  were  like  a  separate  nation  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation.  If  the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  were  all  under  the 
Pope,  and  not  under  the  king,  and  the  clergy  were  all  under  the 
bishops'  courts,  and  not  under  the  king's  judges,  and  none  of 
them  had  any  wives  and  families  to  make  them  feel  like  other 
people,  they  seemed  quite  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Henry  could  not  stand  this.  He  loved  power  and  mastery ;  but 
he  also  saw  dearly  that  it  oould  not  be.  for  the  real  good  and 
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days,  he  was  at  once  looked  on  as  a  clergyman,  clerk,  or 
learned  person,  and  could  be  tried  by  these  courts.  This  was 
a  great  boon,  because  their  punisiiments  were  not  nearly  so 
severe  as  the  punishments  of  the  king's  judges.  They  did  not 
put  out  people's  eyes,  nor  cut  off  their  hands  and  feet;  they 
never  went  beyond  beating  and  imprisonment.  Moreover,  the 
clergy  were  always  known  as  the  protectors  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

Thus,  to  fully  understand  the  case  we  must  try  to  fancy  our- 
selves back  in  the  very  times,  and  think  which  side  we  might 
have  taken  then. 

11.  Though  there  were  no  schools  for  poor  people,  and  not 
many  for  rich,  and  though  the  Church  services  were  said  in 
Latin,  yet  the  clergy  took  some  pains  to  teach  the  .. 
people.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  what  *  ^'^' 
it  must  have  been  to  live  in  a  time  when  there  were  no  Bibles. 
There  is  now  hardly  a  baby  of  four  or  five  years  old  in  England 
who  could  not  tell  us  about  Adam  and  Eve,  Joseph,  Moses,  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  almost  as  familiarly  as  about  its  own 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  England,  at  least,  nearly  everybody 
reads  the  Bible,  and  it  is  taught  so  universally  as  almost  to  form 
the  groundwork  of  education. 

12.  In  those  days  there  were  neither  Bibles  nor  schools  for  the 
people;  yet  still  they  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Scripture 
stories.    And  they  learnt  it  principally  in  two  ways ; 

not  by  sermons,  as  we  should  have  expected,  for  it  ®  ^*' 
seems  that  at  this  time  there  were  very  few  sermons  preached  in 
churches  for  the  people,  but  only  in  monasteries  for  the  monks. 
One  way  was,  that  all  the  church  waUs  were  covered  with  pictures ; 
very  often  of  the  Bible  histories,  but  sometimes  of  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  Almost  all  these  old  pictures  have  perished  in  Eng- 
land, though  some  of  the  very  churches  are  still  standing.  But 
the  pictures  have  either  faded  away  or  been  plastered  and  white- 
washed over.  Sometimes  when  an  old  church  is  being  repaired, 
and  the  walls  are  well  scraped,  old  faint  shadows  of  frescoes 
appear,  which,  if  not  painted  at  this  very  time,  were  painted  only 
a  little  later.  In  Italy  they  often  made  these  pictures  in  mosaic 
of  coloured  stones  and  gold,  which  wiU  last  almost  for  ever; 
besides  that  even  paintiog  is  much  more  durable  in  that  climate 
than  it  is  in  ours.  There  we  may  see  many  churches  whoso  walls 
and  roofs  are  like  the  pages  of  a  great  picture-book ;  and  from 
them  the  people  learnt  something  about  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  other  Bible  narratives ;  or,  to  speak  more  conectlyi  they  learnt^ 
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:it  l-;iift,  liow  the  pointoTS  thought  the  things  thejr  wero  painting 

A  viry  ol<I  writer  and  eaJnt,  who  was  defending  the  nse  of 
I>iitt  iii'<>H  in  vhiirchpa,  to  which  some  people  in  hia  days  objected, 
jii-l  iix  iimny  Kii};lish  people  do  now,  wrote  thus  :  "  I  am  too  poor 
t<i  |i'isi(nM  linoka ;  I  have  no  leisure  for  reading;  I  enter  the 
(■liiiv<'!i.  cliiiki'd  with  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  the  glowing  colours 
iilli.ii't  nij-  si^lit  and  Jt-li^^lit  niyeyi's  like  n  flowery  meadow,  and 
tlir  'liiry  nf  (iod  Bteak  imperceptibly  into  my  bouI  ;  I  gaze  on 
Ihr  rinHtiiile  of  the  luaityr,  and  the  crowu  with  which  he 
i-;  I.  \v;iiil<'d,  and  tho  fiK  of  holy  emulation  kiudles  within  me, 

iiinl  I  full  ■liiwii  and  worship  (jod " 

I'X    Hut  thii  prtexts  had  another  way  of  teaching  the  same 

lliiii^s,    wliii'h  to  lis  Rpiieara  very  strange   indeed.     They  not 

luily  linil  pictnnw  painted,  but  they  acted  the  scenea 

rtn'm""^    lu'onr  days,  if  we  go  to  the  theatre  we  generally  go 

for  aninsfment,  or  jierhaps,  now  and  then,  for  instrao- 

tiiiii  ;  but  ill  those  times  it  was  not  meant  for  amusement  at  all, 

but  for  ndi^'iim.     The  play  was  a  scene  out  of  tho  Bible,  or  the 

lili'  I'l'  a  iiiiiiit ;  the  nctont  were  clergymen,  and  the  theatre  was  a 

i  when  the  pmcliue  was  first  begun.     On  some 

festival,  when  giart  of  the  prayers  had  been 

hoforo  tho  Te  Dpuni,  in  the  afternoou  before 
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15.  After  a  time  the  rich,  tradesmen  got  up  plays  of  the  same 
kind,  which  were  acted  in  the  streets ;  and  they  continued  to  be 
very  popular  for  about  500  years.  The  plays  out  of  the  Bible 
history  were  called  "  Mysteries,"  and  those  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints  "  Miracles."  Though  this  was  all  done  very  seriously,  and 
some  of  it  made  as  awful  as  they  knew  how,  they  had  here  and 
there  a  little  fun.  There  was  one  great  joke  about  Xoah's  wife, 
because  she  would  not  go  into  the  ark ;  and  there  was  also  a  little 
jesting  among  the  shepherds  in  the  field  before  the  angel  came  to 
sing.  Fragments  of  these  old  plays  are  still  rudely  acted  in  old- 
fashioned  places  at  Christmas  time.  We  may  bo  sure  these  per- 
formances must  have  been  a  great  excitement  and  delight  to  the 
people  in  those  days,  when  they  had  no  books,  and  so-  little  to 
interest  or  amuse  them,  strange  and  shocking  as  we  should  think 
them  now. 

It  was  probably  for  a]l  these  reasons  put  together  that 
the  people  in  general  sided  with  the  Church  in  the  great 
quarrel  which,  after  long  smouldering,  at  last  broke  out  into 
flames. 

16.  Henry  II.  being  determined  to  get  the  mastery  of  the 
Church,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
death  to  appoint  to  that  high  post  a  special  friend 

and  favourite  of  his  own,  thinking  that  he  would  be    ^^"J,"  ^ 
a  great  help  to  him  in  carrying  out  his  plans.     This        ^  ®^ 
favourite  was  Thomas  k  Becket,  a  very  famous  name,  well-known 
to  us  alL 

17.  Of  course  he  was  a  clei^gyman,  or  he  could  not  have  been 
made  an  archbishop;  but  he  was  only  a  deacon,  which  is  the  low- 
est rank  in  holy  orders,  and  he  had  as  yet  hardly 

lived  as  a  churchman  at  all.  He  was  Henry's  chan-  oo^^^or. 
cellor,  his  most  confidential  adviser,  and  intimate  friend.  A  great 
many  stories  are  told  to  show  what  a  fine  gentleman  he  was ;  how 
gay  and  splendid  and  magnificent.  At  one  time  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  France,  and  he  travelled  in  such  a  gorgeous  style 
that  the  astonished  French  people  exclaimed,  "  What  manner  of 
man  must  the  King  of  England  be,  since  his  chancellor  travels  in 
this  fashion  ! "  In  the  procession  which  attended  him,  besides 
knights,  squires,  grooms,  and  singing  boys,  there  were  hounds 
and  hawks,  waggon-loads  of  plate  and  other  luxuries,  and,  strangest 
of  all,  twelve  monkejrs  on  horseback.  From  the  time  of  Solomon 
onwards  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  liking  for  these  gro- 
tesque creatures  in  the  midst  of  great  pomp  and  splendour ;  they 
were  perhaps  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  foil.     In  the  grand  picture 
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of  Ali;\an-lcr  and  the  Persian  princesses  in  the  Kalioml  Galleiij 
we  find  an  ape  in  a  very  prominent  position. 

18.  Another  account  gives  OB  an  odd  idea  of  the  habits  of  that 
time.  We  are  told  that  the  honse  he  lived  in  was  mi  large  and 
Imnd'ome  that  it  might  rather  be  called  a  palace.  In  it  he  used 
to  receive  namberless  gnests  of  all  ranks,  and  feast  them  in  a 
>ium]>tnotis  way,  with  the  choicest  food  and  richest  wine,  serreat 
in  goM  and  stiver  vessels,  by  attendants  very  finely  dressed. 
Sonietimea  there  would  be  so  many  visitors  that  there  was  not 
room  for  them  at  table.  So  the  chancellor  gave  orders  that  the 
floor  of  the  apartment  should  be  strewed  with  fresh  hay  or  straw 
<.-vcry  day,  in  order  that  the  visitors  who  had  to  lit  on  the  floor 
might  not  spoil  their  handsome  clothes.  We,  who  do  not  eat  off 
gi>ld  and  stiver,  nor  drink  the  richest  wines  every  day,  shonld 
yet  consider  it  rather  ignominione  to  have  to  sit  on  straw  on  the 
door,  like  horses  in  a  stable  !  Bat  this  spreading  of  clean  straw, 
or  in  the  summer  of  fresh  green  rushes  every  day,  was  looked 
on  as  another  specimen  of  Beckel's  finery  and  magnificence, 

10.  This  was  the  man  whom  Henry  choae  to  be  Archbishop  of 
C^nl'Tbuiy,  expecting  that  he  would  ns^ist  hiii  in  nil  measures 
■  ,-~  for  bringing  the  clergy  under  the  Jan*.  But  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed.     No  Boonor  was  Eecket  made 
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liiin.    Henri's  principal  plans  for  brining  the  cleigy  ' 

under  the  control  of  the  State  and  the  general  law 

of  the  land  were  put  into  writing  at  a  great  council  which  he 

held  at  Clarendon,  and  they  were  called  the  "  Constitutions  of 

Clarendon." 

Becket  was  persuaded  to  give  his  consent  to  them ;  but  he  did 
it  in  sach  a  grudging  and  unwilling  way  that  every  one  thought 
he  was  only  trying  to  gain  time,  and  was  acting  deceitfully. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  sent  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Pope 
for  having  consented  at  all. 

22.  In  all  the  long  disputes  that  went  on  between  the  king 
and  Beckety  both  perhaps  thought  they  had  the  right  on  their 
side  ;  to  this  very  hour  people  are  divided  about  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Becket  was  very  proud  and  obstinate,  but  he  believed 
that  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Church  and  of  God,  and 
there  is  something  grand  about  his  courage  which  one  cannot  help 
admiring. 

23.  At  one  time  he  had  to  flee  from  the  country  in  disguise, 
and  remained  a  long  while  abroad.     While  he  was  there  a  fresh 
grievance  occurred.     The  king,  who  had  seen  how  . 
much  misery  and  trouble  were  caused  by  a  disputed     ^^e. 
succession,  resolved  to  do  more  than  even  his  grand-* 

father  had  done.  Instead  of  making  every  one  swear  oaths  to 
obey  his  son  after  his  own  death,  he  determined  to  have  him 
crowned  king  during  his  lifetime.  The  crowning  of  the  King  of 
England  had  always  been  considered  the  especial  right  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  he  being  now  out  of  the  country, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  was  called  on  to  perform  the  ceremony 
in  liis  stead,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Becket.  Before  this 
time  there  had  often  been  discussions  between  York  and  Canter- 
bury as  to  which  should  be  the  greatest,  though,  as  Fuller  says, 
**  we  have  hitherto  passed  them  over  in  silence,  not  conceiving 
ourselves  bound  to  trouble  the  reader  every  time  those  arch- 
bishops troubled  themselves."  Nor  was  the  dispute  appeased 
even  after  Becket's  death,  for  the  two  next  archbishops  had  such 
a  quarrel  about  it,  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  clergy,  that  their 
partisans  came  to  fighting  with  fists,  sticks,  and  staves ;  "  while 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  struggling  to  get  the  place  of  honour 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fairly  sate  down  in  his  lap." 
Thus  we  see  how  much  of  ''  poor  human  nature  "  was  mingled 
in  these  great  religious  conflicts. 

24.  Wo  are  not  to  suppose  that  while  Becket  was  abroad  he 
could  do  no  mischief  in  England.    He  had  a  terrible  power. 
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biabops  who  bad  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  The  people  crowded 
to  meet  Becket,  giving  bim  a  joyful  welcome,  and  blessing  him 
as  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  but  the  bishops  who  had 
been  excommunicated  went  across  the  sea  to  the  king,  who  was 
now  in  France.  We  cannot  feel  surprised  that  Henry  was 
enraged.  He  was  seized  with  another  of  his  ungovernable  fits 
of  fury,  crying  out  about  the  cowards  that  he  nourished  at  his 
table,  and  saying,  "  Will  no  man  deliver  me  from  this  man  1 " 
Bitterly  he  repented  those  rash  words  afterwards,  but  he  could 
never  call  them  back,  never  undo  the  deed  they  wrought. 

27.  Four  of  his  fierce  knights,  hearing  the  words,  and  over- 
eager  to  fulfil  his  will,  hastened  to  Canterbury,  where  the  arch- 
bishop was  already  smarting  under  a  series  of  insults.  It  is  a 
curious  sign  of  how  the  old  pride  of  the  man  of  the  world  still 
lived  under  the  sackcloth  of  the  saint,  that  one  of  these  insults 
which  he  felt  most  keenly,  and  even  referred  to  in  the  last  sermon 
ho  ever  preached,  was,  that  some  of  his  enemies  had  cut  off  the 
tails  of  his  horses. 

28.  When  the  knights  arrived  there  was  a  stormy  interview ; 
the  archbishop's  friends  and  servants  were  alarmed,  but  his  own 
spirit  only  rose  the  higher.  They  implored  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cathedral,  but  he  would  not  seem  to  go  there  for  protection. 
He  waited  till  the  hour  when  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the  even- 
ing service,  nor  would  he  then  go  in  haste,  but  with  all  his  usual 
dignity.  Neither  would  he  peimit  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  to 
be  closed,  saying,  with  the  nobler  pride  of  a  Christian  priest, 
that  "the  church  should  not  be  turned  into  a  castle.**  The 
knights  rushed  in,  crying  out  through  the  darkness,  "  Where  is 
the  traitor  1"  Receiving  no  answer,  they  exclaimed,  "Where  is 
the  archbishop  1 " 

Becket  at  once  came  forward  in  his  white  robes  and  con- 
fronted them,  saying,  "  I  am  no  traitor,  but  the  archbishop  and 
priest  of  God."     There  was  a  short  struggle,  and        . 
after  receiving  many  blows,  Becket,  commending    ^^  death 
his  soul  to  God,  fell  dead;  murdered  in  his  own 
cathedral,  the  sacred  mother-church  of  England. 

29.  But  by  his  death  ho  won  the  victory.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  horror  which  this  murder  caused,  not  only  through- 
out England,  but  through  great  part  of  Europe.  The  sacrilege 
(that  is,  the  murder  being  committed  in  the  church),  the  arch- 
bishop's courage  and  dignity,  the  finding  of  his  hair-shirt  hidden 
under  his  clothes,  the  admiration  of  the  common  people  and  the 
monks,  all  together  combined  to  raise  Becket  straight  to  the 
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rank  of  a  martyred  saint  When  the  king  heard  what  had 
happened  he  was  appaUed  at  the  fruit  of  his  own  hasty  words. 
He  shut  himself  up,  robed  himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  refused 
food,  and  called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  in  no  way  guilty  of 
the  archbishop's  death.  He  continued  shut  up  for  five  weeks, 
continually  crying,  Alas  I  alas  I 

30.  The  Pope,  on  his  part,  shut  himself  up  in  bitter  grief  and 
anger.  There  was  great  fear  that  he  would  excommunicate  the 
King  of  England.  Henry's  proud  spirit  was  so  broken  that  he 
sent  messengers  and  made  a  most  humble  submission  to  the 
Pope,  renouncing  the  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,"  and  yielding 
up  all  the  things  about  which  he  and  Becket  had  contested. 
After  this,  and  while  he  was  in  France,  the  Pope  granted  him 
absolution. 

31.  But  this  submission  and  this  absolution  were  not  enough. 
Great  troubles  were  gathering  around  the  kiog.  His  sons 
rebelled  against  him ;  his  wife  took  their  part  Some  of  the 
English  barons  revolted ;  they  were  indeed  very  angry  at  having 
their  castles  taken  away,  and  being  kept  in  such  strict  order 
by  the  king.  The  Scotch  invaded  the  north  of  England.  The 
Earl  of  Flanders,  with  Prince  Henry,  was  about  to  invade  it  on 
the  east  Everybody  believed — Henry  himself  believed — that 
all  this  trouble  came  as  a  punishment  for  Becket's  murder,  and 
that  he  had  not  yet  humbled  himself  enough.  There  had  been 
a  terrible  storm  in  the  winter,  and  when  the  people  heard  the 
rolling  thunder  they  thought  that  it  was  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas 
roaring  to  God  for  vengeance. 

32.  Henry  came  over  to  England,  resolved  to  do  what  he  could 
to  appease  the  martyr.     He  landed  at  Southampton,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  live  on  bread  and  water.     He  rode 

•Th^irf**  f      ^  Canterbury  as  fast  as  he  could.     When  he  came 
penaa^.'    ^^  &ig^t  of  the  cathedral  towers  he  dismounted  from 
his  horse  and  went  on  foot     As  soon  as  he  i  cached 
Ihe  city  he  cast  ofif  his  usual  dress  and  put  on  that  of  a  peni- 
tent, a  woollen  shirt  and  a  coarse  cloak.      He  walked  barefoot 
through  the  crowded  streets,  marking  the  rough  stones  with  his 
blood,  till  ho  reached  the  cathedral  gates.    Then  he  knelt,  prayed, 
groaned,  and  wept  by  Becket's  tomb.     He  took  olT  the  cloak  and 
was  scourged  with  a  rod  by  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  were 
— .         -        present,  and  by  each  of  the  eighty  monks.     After 
*^      *    all  this  he  was  declared  to  be  fully  pardoned ;  but 
he  spent  the  whole  night  barefoot  and  fasting  within  the 
catbedrah 
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33.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  day  and  night  so  terrible  made  him 
very  ilL  When  he  got  back  to  London  he  fell  into  a  dangerous 
fever.  But  a  very  strange  thing  happened;  what  we  should 
now  call  a  "  coincidence/'  but  what  looked  to  people  then  like  a 
miracle.  The  penance  had  taken  place  on  a  Saturday.  On  the 
next  Thursday  at  midnight,  as  the  king  lay  ill  in  his  bed,  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  gates.  It  was  a  messenger  firom  the 
north,  who  insisted  on  being  taken  to  the  king's  chamber.  He 
brought  news  that  the  royal  army  had  gained  a  great  victory  on 
that  veiy  Saturday,  and  that  the  King  of  Second  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  astonished  king  sprang,  overjoyed,  from  his  bed, 
and  with  a  full  heart  returned  thanks  to  God  and  St  Thomas. 
On  the  veiy  same  Saturday  the  fleet  with  which  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  and  young  Henry  intended  to  invade  the  kingdom  was 
driven  back. 

34.  This  history  shows  what  a  real  belief  every  one  in  those 
days  had  in  the  power  of  the  saints.  It  was  still  quite  as  strong 
as  when  Cnut  strove  to  appease  the  martyred  Edmund  and 
Alpbege.  Though  Becket,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  honest  and 
conscientious  in  what  he  aimed  at  and  strove  for,  he  was  very 
far  indeed  from  our  present  idea  of  a  saint ;  but  in  the  esteem  of 
that  time  he  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  the  world  ever  saw. 

A  splendid  shrine  was  made  to  contain  his  bones,  and  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  visit  it  and  pray  to  the  martyr.     And 
we  are  told  that  "  glorious  miracles  "  were  wrought     __. 
at  his  tomb.      Sick  people  were  cured,  the  dumb  **  **" 

spoke,  the  blind  saw,  even  the  dead  were  raised  to  life.  One 
miracle,  which,  if  not  very  "  glorious,"  was  at  least  very  strange, 
was  fully  believed  when  the  story  was  first  told,  and  is  another 
instance  of  how  ready  people  were  to  give  credit  to  wonderful 
tales  in  those  days.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  King  of  France 
came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  **  to  implore  the  patronage 
of  the  blessed  martyr ; "  this  was  the  first  time  a  king  of  France 
ever  set  foot  on  English  ground.  He  gave  very  handsome 
offerings  to  the  holy  place,  and  to  the  monks  a  valuable  golden 
cup,  and  100  tuns  of  wine ;  but  while  he  was  praying  the 
archbishop  noticed  on  his  finger  a  magnificent  ring,  with  a 
most  splendid  jewel  in  it.  -  The  archbishop  fveiy  modestly) 
begged  the  king  to  present  this  ring  to  the  shnne.  The  king, 
however,  not  being  willing  to  part  with  it,  offered  instead 
100,000  florins,  with  which  the  archbishop  was  fully  satisfied, 
as  ho  well  might  be.  ''  But  scarcely  had  the  refusal  been 
uttered,  when  &e  stone  leaped  from  the  ring  and  fastened  itself 
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to  the  shrine,  as  if  a  goldsmith  had  fixed  it  there."  The  miracle 
of  coarse  convinced  tiie  king,  who  left  the  jewel  and  the  florins 
as  well ;  and  the  gem  was  tiie  grandest  ornament  of  the  shrine, 
which  was  all  blazing  with  gold,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
emeralds.  We  shall  hear  more  about  the  Canterbury  pilgrimages 
in  the  future,  as  one  of  the  most  famous  books  in  the  English 
language  was  written  about  them. 

35.  Not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  lands  Backet's  fieune 
spread  far  and  wide,  as  the  hero  and  martyr  of  the  Church,  and 
foreigners  were  as  anxious  for  relics  of  the  saint  as  Englishmen* 
Parts  of  lus  arms,  teeth,  and  brains  were  long  treasured  up  in 
Home,  Florence,  Lisbon,  and  many  other  places.  His  fame 
even  reached  the  distant  island  of  Iceland  ;  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  his  life  was  translated  out  of  Latin  into  Icelandic,  i(X 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that  wild  country. 
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LBOTURB  XX.— THE  SONS  OF  HENRY, 

Henry's  fiunily  troubles.  His  death.  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  Chivaliy. 
Richard's  absence  from  England.  John  Sans-terre.  Prince  Arthur. 
Loss  of  Normandy. 

1.  After  the  strange  events  of  his  day  of  penance  Henry's  spirit 
revived ;  he  felt  that  he  was  pardoned ;  his  health  returned ;  and 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.     The  Eng- 
lish  people  gathered  round  him,  and  the  revolt  of    ^5?^- 
the  barons  was  put  down  without  a  blow.     The 
truth  was  that  the  nation  was  really  faithful,  and  attached  to  the 
king's  government.     It  was  only  some  of  the  older  nobility,  who 
had  lands  in  Normandy,  and  stiU  felt  like  Normans,  who  rebelled* 
The  other  barons,  who  felt  like  Englishmen,  nearly  all  the  bishops, 
and  the  great  towns  stood  firm  on  the  king's  side  now  that  he 
was  no  longer  fighting  in  a  matter  which  touched  their  religion. 
Thus  after  his  pressing  danger  he  rose  stronger  than  ever. 

2.  Nor  did  he  entirely  give  up  his  schemes  for  the  control  of 
the  Church  and  the  clergy ;  he  carried  out  many  of  his  principles 
still,  though  the  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  had  been  re- 
nounced ;  and  matters  were  left,  as  they  so  often  were  and  are  in 
England,  somewhat  undecided,  each  party  having  to  give  and 
take  in  turn. 

3.  But  this  great  king's  troubles  were  not  over  yet.  All  the 
later  years  of  his  life  were  made  miserable  by  the  ingratitude  and 
rebellion  of  his  sons.    Considering  what  his  marriage 

had  been,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  family  l2e  ^J^S^. 
was  so  unhappy.  One  son  rebelled  after  another ; 
he  forgave  them  again  and  again ;  but  they  broke  liis  heart  at 
last.  As  all  this  was  mostly  in  France^  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
details.  Henry,  who  was  to  have  been  King  of  England,  died 
young,  before  his  father.  Geoffirey,  the  second,  who  had  been 
married  to  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  also  died.  Bichard,  the  thiid| 
was  as  undutif ul  as  his  brothers.  The  worst  and  youngest,  John, 
was  his  father's  favourite ;  Henry  said  he  was  the  only  one  who 
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had  never  rebelled  against  him.     When,  at  last,  the  forlorn  and 

aged  king  found  that  John  too  was  a  traitor,  and  had  sided  with 

his  enemies,  it  was  his  death-blow.     He  cared  for 

Sifl  death.    nQ^jjing  mo^  in  the  world,  and  died.     One  of  his 

illegitimate  children  was  alone  faithful  to  him,  and  tended  hia 
last  hours. 

4.  The  next  king  of  England  reigned  for  ten  years.     In  all 
that  time  he  was  only  in  England  twice,  and  then  but  for  a  few 

months.     He  could  hardly  be  looked  on  as  an  Eng- 

king.  Every  one  likes  the  name  of  Eicluuxi  the 
Lion-hearted.  When  we  come  to  look  at  his  life  and  character 
this  seems  strange.  He  was  a  very  fierce  and  quarrelsome  man ; 
he  had  been  an  undutif ul  son ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  said  and 
believed  that  when  he  went  to  meet  his  father's  funeral  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  dead  body ;  showing,  according  to  the  old 
superstition,  that  Richard  was  in  some  sense  his  murderer.  As 
to  his  government  of  England,  all  he  ever  seemed  to  care  about 
was  to  wring  out  of  the  nation  all  the  money  he  could.  And, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  it  may  be  all  very  well  to  have  the  heart 
of  a  lion,  but  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  the  heart  of 
a  man.  Yet  we  all  know  he  is  a  popular  hero  and  favourite  to 
this  day.     Why  can  this  be  1 

5.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  though  we  cannot  look  on 
Bichard  as  a  good,  or  great,  or  wise  king,  he  was  in  many  ways 

Chivalrv  *^®  ^^  model  of  a  knight.  In  these  days  we  do 
^'  not  think  very  much  of  a  knight.  It  is  only  a  title 
of  no  great  honour.  But  we  think  still  a  good  deal  of  the 
word  "  chivalrous."  That  is  the  French  or  Romance  word  for 
"knightly."  The  French  word  for  knight  was  "chevalier," 
which  means  one  who  rides  on  horseback.  The  German  word 
for  knight  means  the  same  thing,  a  rider  (reiter,  litter),  aud  it 
came  to  be  a  title  of  some  honour,  because  those  who  could 
afford  to  ride  on  horseback  were  the  richer  and  more  high-bom 
people. 

6.  Gradually  other  ideas  grew  up  about  the  name  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Richard  I.,  and  some  time  both  before  and  after,  the  one 
thing  which  was  thought  of  and  desired  was  to  be  a  good  knight. 
Even  a  great  king  was  not  satisfied  with  being  wise,  clever, 
honest,  and  bravo  unless  he  were  also  a  good  knight — chivalrous.' 
So  that  we  cannot  at  all  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  age  without 
trying  to  understand  a  little  of  what  chivalry  meant. 

/.    We  win  first  look  at  its  good  side.      Wo   cannot  fail 
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to  have  observed  that  the  one  great  occupation  of  a  gentleman's 
life  in  those  days  was  fighting,  and  we  have  had  to  notice  over 
and  over  again  how  fierce  and  savage  some  of  the  barons  and 
warriors  were,  for  this  constant  fighting  and  killing  men  was 
sure  to  harden  their  nature  and  to  make  them  brutal.  The  very 
heart  of  chivalry  was  a  yearning  to  rise  out  of  this  savagery  and 
brutality.  If  we  use  the  word  "  chivalrous  '*  even  to-day  we 
mean  something  courteous  and  delicately  honourable,  above  the 
common  level  of  civility  and  honesty.  A  good  knight  was 
bound  to  be  that.  He  was  bound  to  be  gentle  towards  ladies^ 
to  be  generous  towards  even  his  enemies,  to  be  full  of  courtesy 
towards  a  fallen  foe,  and  of  reverence  towards  age  and  authority. 
Perhaps  the  truest  description  of  the  ''  ideal "  of  chivalry  is  that 
by  Tennyson  in  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King,*  which,  though  they 
are  about  King  Arthur,  who  lived  ages  before  chivalry  was 
invented,  give  a  perfect  picture  of  what  knighthood  would  have 
been  had  Arthur,  as  Tennyson  paints  him,  been  living  in  the 
middle  ages.     He  says  he  ^w.the  knights  around  him 

"  In  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  Bound, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men. 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  tneir  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  kin^,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  king. 
To  break  the  heathen,  and  uphold  the  Christ ; 
To  ride  abroad,  redressing  human  wrongs ; 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it ; 
To  lead  sweet  lives,  in  purest  chastity ; 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 
Until  they  won  her ;  for  indeed  I  know 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid ; 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words. 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

Of  course  this  is  only  a  beautiful  picture  (and  very  far  was  the 
lion-hearted  Bichard  from  being  like  it),  but  it  gives  us  an  idea 
of  what  they  aimed  at ;  and  to  have  noble  aims,  even  though  we 
cannot  reach  them,  makes  life  noble. 

8.  The  knight,  then,  was  to  be  brave,  gallant,  pure,  faithful, 
loving,  and  courteous.     A  true  knight  also  loved  music,  songs^ 
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and  poetry ;  romantic  songs,  perhaps,  in  praise  of  his  lady.     If 
he  could  make  and  sing  them  himself  it  was  all  the  better. 

9.  But  there  were  some  drawbacks  to  all  this.  Sometimes  we 
find  that  the  knight,  in  his  high  admiration  of  exalted  virtue, 
generosity,  and  magnanimity,  undervalued  and  foigot  the  less 
ornamental  and  more  homely  groundwork  of  steady  honesty, 
justice,  and  humanity.  Again,  in  Tennyson's  description, 
among  the  beautiful  things  which  were  to  be  taught,  "high 
thought,"  '*  amiable  words,"  &c.,  was  one  rather  questionable 
virtue — "love  of  fame."  We  must  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  ^'last  infirmity  of  noble  minds;'' 
but,  for  good  or  for  ill,  it  was  a  strong  influence  in  the  knightly 
mind.  The  knight  loved  to  be  famous ;  to  be  seen,  admired, 
and  sung  about  was  his  great  reward  for  his  brave  deeds. 

10.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  one  great  change  had  been 
introduced  in  the  system  of  judgment.  We  all  remember  the 
trial  by  ordeal^  which  was  the  old  way  of  appealing  to  God  to 
declare  the  truth.  The  Normans  had  introduced  another 
method,  that  of  trial  by  battle.  If  two  men  disputed,  if  one 
brought  a  charge  against  another,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
which  spoke  the  truth,  they  would  appeal  to  the  wager  of  battle, 
that  is,  the  two  would  fight,  and  it  was  believed  that  God  would 
uphold  the  right,  the  innocent  would  conquer,  and  the  guilty 
would  be  overthr«jwn.  We  often  read  of  this  too  in  poems  and 
tales ;  indeed,  the  custom  has  barely  died  out  yet,  though  it  has 
long  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  As  the  chivalrous 
spirit  grew,  not  only  would  people  fight  for  grave  reasons  and  to 
find  out  the  truth,  but  would  also  fight  for  the  pleasure  and  tho 
vanity  of  it.  This  was  how  the  custom  of  tournaments  began, 
which  were  very  terrible  little  battles  really,  but  which  were 
considered  by  the  knights  as  delightful  opportunities  for  showing 
off  their  courage  and  skill,  their  fine  arms  and  fine  horses. 
Though  both  knights  and  horses  often  got  killed  and  badly 
wounded,  grand  ladies,  beautifully  dressed,  would  sit  on  raised 
seats  nil  round  looking  on,  one  of  whom  would  be  chosen  queen 
of  beauty,  to  give  the  prizes  to  the  conquerors. 

11.  But  the  great  blot  and  fault  of  all  in  the  "ideal"  of 
chivalry  was  that  it  was  limited  to  a  class.  The  knight  was  not 
to  be  faithful  and  pitiful  to  all,  but  only  to  his  own  equals,  and  to 
his  own  immediate  dependants  and  servants.  He  had  no  idea  that 
he  owed  anything  of  all  that  courtesy  and  generosity  to  those 
who  were  below  him,  to  the  poor  and  humbly  bom.  He  was,  we 
majr  Bay,  a  gentleman  when  he  was  dealing  with  gentlemen  and 
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with  ladies,  but  he  was  still  as  savage  and  cruel  as  ever  when  ho 
had  to  do  \vith  townspeople,  tradespeople,  and  peasants.  *  We 
shall  see  more  of  this  later  on,  because,  though  Eichard  L  was 
before  all  things  a  knight,  he  was  not  such  a  perfect  type  of  one 
as  a  prince  who  lived  200  years  afterwards,  the  Black  Prince. 

12.  A  great  part  of  Richard's  reign  was  taken  up  in  fighting 
the  third  Crusade.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
the  Saracens  had  conquered  back  Jerusalem  from 

the  Christians,  and  another  Crusade  had  been  pro-  ?^^?5*  * 
claimed  to  win  it  back  again.  People  had  tried 
hard  to  persuade  Henry  to  join  it.  He  at  first  very  prudently 
said  that  he  thought  it  more  his  duty  to  stay  at  home  and  govern 
and  protect  his  own  subjects  than  to  go  and  fight  the  Saracens, 
though  afterwards  he  consented  to  go.  However,  those  great 
family  troubles  which  embittered  his  last  years  prevented  his 
ever  doing  so,  and  when  he  died,  and  Eichard  became  king,  his 
first  determination  was  to  become  a  crusader. 

13.  It  is  possible  that  he  partly  meant  to  atone  for  his  undu- 
tiful  conduct  towards  his  father,  for  which  he  felt  some  remorse; 
and  partly,  too,  that  he  had  a  sort  of  romantic  and  religious 
feeling  about  the  Holy  Land.  But  he  loved  war  and  fighting 
everywhere ;  and  no  doubt  one  of  his  main  motives  was  his  great 
longing  to  earn  honour  and  distinction. 

14.  His  reign  began  in  a  very  dreadful  way,  by  a  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Jews.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  people 
of  that  time  that  it  was  a  good  and  religious  act  to.  -«^  • 
persecute  the  Jews.  They  looked  on  them  as  the  *  •^•* 
nation  who  had  killed  Christ,  and  felt  as  if  they  were  in  some 
sort  avenging  Him  if  they  slew  or  tortured  a  Jew;  so  strangely 
were  religion  and  cruelty  mixed  up  together.  The  very  spirit  of 
the  Crusades  was  full  of  ferocity.  The  people  were  taught  even 
by  bishops  and  saints  that  killing  unbelievers  was  a  holy  and 
praiseworthy  act.  St  Bernard  says,  "  The  Christian  who  slays 
the  unbeliever  in  the  Holy  War  is  sure  of  his  reward.  .  .  The 
Christian  glories  in  the  death  of  the  pagan  because  Christ  is 
glorified."  There  did  not  seem  to  people  in  those  days  much 
difference  between  a  pagan,  or  a  Turk,  or  a  Jew.  They  thought 
it  glorified  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  kill  either  of  them, 
and  priests  or  monks  often  hounded  the  mob  on  to  destroy  the 
Jews.  We  must  say,  however,  in  justice  to  St.  Bernard  (who, 
perhaps,  like  many  other  saints,  was  better  than  his  theories), 
that  he  tried  to  protect  the  Jews  when  the  Christians  in  Ger- 
many rose  against  them.      He  said   God    had   punished    the 
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JuTTs  by  their  dispeisiou ;  it  was  not  for  man  to  pnmah  them  by 
marder. 

15.  The  kings  on  the  whole  protected  the  Jews,  not  at  all  out 
of  kindness  or  Christian  charity,  bat  because  they  could  get  more 
money  out  of  them  than  out  of  anybody  else.  Being  in  general 
better  educated  than  other  men,  and  spending  their  lives  in 
peaceful  occupations,  they  gained  and  saved  great  wealth.  In 
particuhur,  they  were  the  beet  physicians  and  the  best  merchants 
of  the  time,  and  "  as  rich  as  a  Jew  **  was  a  true  proverb  even 
then.  It  was  they  who  lent  the  money  (getting  a  good  interest 
for  it)  to  build  the  grand  castles  and  cathedrals  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people 
in  England  who  built  stone  houses  for  themselves,  and  set  the 
example  of  it  to  others.  For  before  they  came  into  the  country 
all  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  towns  and  cities  were 
continually  being  burnt  down. 

16.  The  Jews  had  been  made  to  contribute  very  handsomely 
to  the  Crusade  now  about  to  start,  no  doubt  much  against  their 
will ;  but  the  kings,  whenever  milder  means  failed,  had  recourse  to 
torture  and  imprisonment  for  extorting  money  from  them.  But 
before  each  Crusade  there  had  been  a  massacre  of  the  Jews,  and 
so  there  was  now.  First  in  London,  on  the  day  of  Bichard's 
coronation;  then  a  still  worse  one  in  York,  where  the  Jews  were 
besieged  in  the  castle,  and,  knowing  the  horrors  that  would 
befall  them  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  they 
chose  rather  to  kill  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  and  to 
bum  up  all  their  treasures. 

17.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bichard  himself  was  guilty  of 
tiiese  massacres ;  he  even  punished,  though  not  half  severely 
enough,  some  of  the  murderers.  Having  got  all  the  money  he 
could  collect  together,  Bichard  started  on  the  Crusade,  where  he 
was  very  brave,  and  gained  great  fame,  but  was  also  so  over- 
bearing and  quarrelsome  that  very  little  was  achieved.  Jerusalem 
could  not  be  won  back  from  the  Saracens,  and  Bichard  was  so 

llfis.  bitterly  grieved  at  this  disappointment,  that  when  he 
was  led  up  a  hill  from  which  the  Holy  City  could  be 
seen  he  refused  to  look  at  it,  saying  he  was  unworthy.  But  as 
this  is  not  part  of  the  history  of  England  we  must  not  concern 
ourselves  with  his  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land.  Things  went 
on  fairly  quietly  in  England,  and  though  the  people  were  heavily 
taxed,  they  were  perhaps  none  the  worse  off  for  their  warlike  king 
and  his  followers  being  so  far  away.  Prince  Jolm,,  to  whom  his 
brother  had  shown  much  kindness,  but  who  was  treacherous  by 
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nature,  endeavoured  to  rebel,  but  was  kept  in  some  kind  of  restraint 
by  bis  motber^wbo  helped  to  govern  while  Bichard  was  absent. 

18.  As  the  king  was  returning  homo  from  the  Crusade  he  got 
separated  by  a  storm  at  sea  from  most  of  his  followers,  and  at 
length  found  himself  attended  by  only  one  man    ^.  .     , 
and  a  boy  as  he  was  attempting  to  reach  bis  domin-    ^JSjaer* 
ions  by  land.     In  this  strait  he  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  whom  he 
had  afi&onted  and  quarrelled  with  during  the  Crusade,  and  who 
soon  made  him  over  as  a  captive  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
For  a  time  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  and  there  is 
a  pretty  story  told  of  how  his  friend  and  minstrel,  Blondel, 
wandered  about  seeking  his  master,  singing  a  favourite  air  which 
the  two  had  often  sung  together  in  happier  days,  for  Eichard 
was  a  musician  and  a  poet,  as  a  good  knight  should  be.  At  last, 
after  singing  it  in  vain  under  many  gloomy  castle  walls,  he  heard 
it  taken  up  by  a  voice  he  knew  from  within  a  fortress,  and  thus 
he  found  his  master.  This  tale,  unfortunately,  is  not  told  by 
any  one  living  at  the  time,  and  therefore  we  cannot  feel  much 
confidence  in  its  being  true;  but  it  was  certainly  known  ere 
long  to  Richard's  people  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

19.  Though  Eichard  had  done  so  httle  for  the  English,  except 
take  their  money,  still  they  were  proud  of  him.  His  courage 
made  both  him  and  his  kingdom  famous,  and  they  were  much 
troubled  at  his  captivity.  Two  people,  however,  were  very  glad 
of  it ;  these  were  his  own  brother  John,  and  his  former  dear  friend 
the  King  of  France.  John  had  given  out  that  his  brother 
was  dead  during  the  many  months  in  which  he  had  not  been 
heard  of,  and  was  very  anxious  to  be  made  king  himself.  The 
French  king,  whom  Eichard  had  insulted  in  Pdestine,  and  who 
had  his  eye  upon  Normandy,  was  also  desirous  of  keeping  him 
out  of  the  way.  He  accused  him  of  many  crimes  which  he  had 
never  committed;  while  John,  on  his  part,  offered  to  pay  the 
emperor  £20,000  a  month  if  he  would  keep  his  brother  in 
prison.     But  it  was  all  in  vain;  Eichard  cleared 

himself  from  the  accusations  of  the  King  of  France,        "*• 
and  the  emperor,  after  demanding  and  receiving  a      releaie. 
very  heavy  ransom,  set  him  at  Hberty. 

20.  After  his  release  Eichard  came  to  England  for  the  second 
time,  where  he  was  crowned  again  with  great  ceremony,  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  his  imprisonment,  and  soon  after  left  England 
for  ever.     He  very  soon  forgave  John ;  indeed,  he  never  showed 
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a  yindictive  spirit,  though  he  was  so  proud  and  fieiy.     The  rest 
of  his  life  was  principally  spent  in  wars  with  France. 

21.  His  death  showed   the  same  mingling  of  cruelty  and 
generosity  which  his  life  had  done.    He  was  besieging  the  castle 

of  one  of  his  own  vassals  who  had  displeased  him, 
^m?  when,  almost  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  received  a 
^^^^       mortal  wound  from  a  soldier  on  the  ramparts.  After 

the  final  assault,  and  when  the  castle  was  taken,  this 
king  gave  the  savage  order  that  every  one  of  the  men  who  had 
defended  it  should  be  put  to  death,  only  excepting  the  archer 
whose  arrow  had  pierced  him.  This  man  was  brought  before 
him,  and  spoke  out  boldly  and  fearlessly,  telling  Eichaid  that  his 
father  and  his  two  brothers  had  been  slain  by  him,  and  that 
now,  having  taken  his  revenge,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  bear 
any  punishment  the  conqueror  might  inflict.  Richard's  brave 
heart  could  admire  the  bravery  of  another,  even  of  his  enemy. 
He  freely  forgave  the  man,  ordering  his  attendants  to  reward 
him  and  send  him  away  in  safety.  Thus,  with  his  last  thought 
one  of  pity  and  pardon,  died  the  Lion-heiurted  king. 

22.  Eichard,  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded  by  his  broUier 
John,  who  was  already  known  as  having  rebelled  against  his 

indulgent  father  and  betrayed  his  confiding  brothei*. 

^       He  afterwards  showed  himself  one  of  the  worst  men 

and  kings  of  whom  any  history  speaks.   All  the  good  we  can  find 

a])out  him  will  go  into  a  very  few  words.     He  is  said  by  some 

to  have  been  clever  and  handsome,  and  to  have  had 
d«ed»        agreeable  manners,  though  another  account  is  that 

''he  was  stupid,  fat^  and  sour-looking."  He  was, 
however,  beyond  doubt,  a  good  general  and  soldier.  And  one  of 
the  men  who  wrote  at  the  time,  after  telling  of  his  death  and 
his  wickedness,  and  tr3ring  to  find  a  good  word  for  him,  says 
that  he  founded  a  monastery  at  Beaulieu,  and,  when  dying,  gave 
to  the  monastery  of  Croxton  lands  worth  ten  pounds.  His  evil 
deeds  will  take  up  more  space. 

23.  Scarcely  had  he  become  king,  his  character  being  already 
so  unfavourably  known,  when  he  put  himself  farther  in  the  wrong 

by  a  crime  which  roused  everybody's  hatred  and 
deeds.       indignation,   and  marked  him  out  clearly  for  the 
cruel,  wicked,  pitiless  wretch  he  was. 

24.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Henry  II.  now  living,  and  he  was 
made  King  of  England  without  any  difficulty.  Though  the  law 
of  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  not  yet  clearly  settled  as  it  is 

now,  yet  the  descent  from  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  had  now 
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began  to  be  thought  more  of  than  it  used  to  be,  especially  on 
the  Continent.  John's  eldest  brother  had  no  children ;  but  the 
second,  Geoffrey,  had  left  a  young  son,  Arthur. 
Hiough  he  was  still  a  child,  it  was  thought  on  the  ^'**^'^- 
Contment  that,  as  Geoffrey  was  older  than  John,  his  son  ought 
now  to  be  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Xormandy,  and,  in  short, 
the  heir  of  his  grandfather  Henry  II.  So  it  certainly  would  be 
now,  but  as  yet  these  things  were  hardly  settled. 

25.  At  one  time,  indeed,  during  Eichard's  life  there  had  been 
a  plan  for  making  Arthur  his  heir;  and  now  his  mother.  Con- 
stance  of  Brittany,  stirred  up  all  the  friends  she  could  for  him. 
A  strong  party  took  up  his  cause,  with  the  French  king  at  their 
head,  and  there  was  some  disputing  and  fighting  in  France.  At 
last  John,  who  could  fight  well  and  was  a  skilful  general,  gained 
a  victory,  and  made  his  young  nephew  prisoner. 

26.  The  rest  of  that  poor  young  prince's  story,  as  it  was  cither 
known  or  guessed  at,  is  told  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  King  John, 
In  that  play  are  some  of  the  most  pathetic  words  which  even 
Shakespeare  ever  wrote — the  lament  of  his  mother  Constance 
over  her  boy — 

"  And  I  shall  nerer  see  my  pretty  Arthur  more.*' 

She  never  did.  Shakespeare  tells  how  his  keeper  Hubert  was 
ordered  to  bum  out  the  poor  boy's  eyes;  and  how  his  uncle 
darkly  hinted,  though  hardly  daring  to  speak  the  words,  that  ho 
should  put  him  to  death.  Such  dreadful  deeds  are,  of  course, 
done  in  darkness,  and  no  one  ever  quite  knew  the  exact  truth 
about  Arthur's  death.  The  historian,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's 
abbey,  who  lived  at  this  time,  and  wrote  a  very  long  and  in- 
teresting account  of  this  most  interesting  reign,  says  that  John 
sent  him  close  prisoner  to  Eouen,  *'  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
said  Arthur  suddenly  disappeared."  If  a  prince  suddenly  disap- 
peared at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  opened  a 
door  to  grave  suspicions;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
universally  believed  that  John  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand ;  "  for  which  reason,"  says  the  same  historian,  the 
monk  Eoger,  "  many  turned  their  alfections  from  the  king,  and 
entertained  the  deepest  enmity  against  him." 

27.  This  horrible  crime  (for  if  he  did  not  murder  the  boy  with 
his  own  hands,  which  perhaps  he  did,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  ho  did  it  by  the  hands  of  others)  was  the  beginning 
of  John's  misfortunes.  It  not  only  turned  men's  hearts  against 
him,  but  King  Philip  of  France  seized  on  it  as  a  pretext  for 
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faking  possession  of  Normandy  and  a  groat  part  of  John's  other 
French  dominions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  though,  aa 
King  of  England,  he  was  independent  of  France  or  any  other 
over-lord,  yet  he  held  Normandy  and  his  other  French  provinces 
as  vassal  of  the  King  of  France. 

28.  Philip  accordingly  summoned  John  to  appear  before  him 
and  the  great  lords  of  France  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused.  John  would  not  come;  upon  which  Philip 
declared  that  he  hod  forfeited  his  duchy,  and  marched  into 
Normandy  with  an  army.  If  John  had  been  a  different  man,  if 
his  nobles,  French  and  English,  had  loved  or  respected  him, 
things  would  have  turned  out  very  differently.     If  it  had  been 

William  the  Conqueror,  or  Henry  L,  or  Henry  II., 

_^^       they  would  never  have  let  Normandy  go,  we  may  be 

Vomuttdr    ®^^*     ^^^  John  was  already  so  hated  and  despised 

that  Philip  got  Normandy  and  most  of  his  other 

French  possessions  with  hardly  any  trouble. 

29.  So,  after  being  united  for  about  150  years,  England  and 
Normandy  were  separated  again.  Of  all  the  French  possessions 
of  the  Conqueror,  there  only  remained  to  England  the  Channel 
Islands,  which  had  belonged  to  Normandy,  where  the  poorer 
people  still  talk  an  old-fashioned  French,  and  are  governed  by 
something  like  the  old  Norman  laws,  and  who  still  boast ''  that 
they  rather  conquered  England  than  England  conquered  them." 

30.  But  though  this  was  a  great  loss  to  King  John,  and  he 
acquired  the  ignominious  surname  of  "Sans-terre,"  or  "Lackland," 
it  was  in  the  end  all  the  better  for  England.  As  long  as  the 
King  of  England  was  also  lord  of  a  great  part  of  France,  he  was 
more  a  foreigner  than  an  Englishman,  and  the  English  often 
had  to  pay  money  and  to  fight  in  quarrels  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  Some  of  the  great  lords,  it  appears,  still  had 
lands  both  in  Normandy  and  Eugland,  as  they  had  soon  after 
the  Conquest;  but  they  now  lost  them  and  became  entirely 
English,  unless  they  chose  to  give  up  their  English  estates  and 
settle  in  France  as  Frencbmen.  The  provinces  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  II. *s  wife  Eleanor,  wore 
looked  on  now  as  a  distant  dependency  of  England,  instead  of 
England  being  only  a  dependency  or  province  of  the  great 
French  dominions  of  the  king.  From  this  time  forward 
England  was  England,  with  an  English  king,  lords,  and 
people. 

31.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  English  language  broke  silence 
^^aiD.     The  Anglo-Saxon  '  Chronicle,'  as  wo  saw,  come  to  an  end 
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in  1154,  and  for  the  next  fifty  years  any  one  who  had  anything 
to  write  wrote  it  in  Latin.     But  now  an  English  clergyman 
wrote,  or,  rather,  translated  a  book  into  English.     It 
was  a  history  of  England ;  much  more  amusing,  I    y^      ' 
am  afraid,  than  this  one  is,  but  not  half  so  true.    It 
contained  many  strange  and  some  beautiful  stories,  among  others 
that  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters;  and  also  curious  and 
romantic  histories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  the 
wizard  Merlin.     These  tales  were  so  popular  at  that  time  that 
the  unfortunate  young  Prince  of  Brittany  had  been  named  after 
King  Arthur. 
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LBOTURB  XXI.-MAQNA  OHAATA. 

Tlie  dispute  nitb  the  Pope.  St^hen  Langton.  John  becomes  the  Pope'i 
viisK^il.  The  Bn:hbishop  and  the  baroiu  demand  the  charter.  Tho. 
cliaiiffes  it  introduced.  John  breaks  the  charter.  The  French  invaaon. 
Dealfi  ot  John. 

1.  Wp.  have  seen  that  the  loss  of  John's  great  proTinces  in 
I'lnnci!  might  he  looked  on  aa  a  "blessing  in  diBguise."  His 
viclfodiic^  also  wotked  for  good  in  another  vay.  For  a  lone 
time  past  the  great  barons  and  nobles  had  been  tyrants  and 
opprt'ssora,  and  the  king  and  the  people  had,  more  or  less,  made 
common  cnuae  against  them.  In  this  way  the  kings  had  grown 
to  1)c  v<;ry  strong  and  powerful,  and,  had  it  gone  too  far,  wonld 
lin^'R  been  likely  to  become  despots  themselves,  whom  nobody 
couUl  ii'sist.  It'  tlie  king  had  been  tolerably  good,  he  would 
1  becoming  more  and  more  powerful,  as  lie  did  in 
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declared  he  wondered  at  the  Pope's  audacity,  and  he  would  stand 
tip  for  the  rights  of  his  crown  to  the  death,  and  "  as  there  were 
plenty  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the  Church, 
as  well  in  England  as  in  his  other  territories,  who  were  well- 
stored  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  if  he  wanted  them,  he  would  not 
beg  for  justice  or  judgment  from  strangers  out  of  his  own 
dominions,"  —  words  which,  as  Fuller  says,  well  "deserved 
memory,  had  they  been  as  vigorously  acted  as  valiantly  spoken." 
Here,  again,  we  shall  see  good  come  out  of  eviL  Though  it  is 
quite  certain  tiie  Pope  had  no  right  whatever  to  appoint  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  yet  he  chose  a  very  good  man 
for  the  post.  His  name  was  Stephen  Langton,  a  ^^^ 
name  which  ought  to  be  had  in  honour  as  long  as  "^ 

England  lasts.     However,  for  the  time,  King  John  forbade  his 
entering  the  country. 

4.  The  Pope  was  not  going  to  be  baffled.     He  had  a  power  for 
punishing  kingdoms  which  fell  under  his  displeasure  almost  as 
terrible  as  was  the  power  of  excommunication  against 
individuals.     This  was  what  is  called  the  interdict    -n^^yTL 
(or  "forbidding").     A  pope's  interdict  meant  that        ^^  '" 
all  religious  services  wore  forbidden  in  the  country. 

The  churches  were  shut  up;  no  sacraments  were  performed, 
except  baptizing  infants  and  giving  the  last  office  to  the  dyiug. 
Marriages  were  only  celebrated  in  the  churchyard  or  in  the 
porch,  instead  of  inside  the  church ;  and  the  dead  were  buried  in 
roads  and  ditches,  without  any  prayers  or  any  clergyman's  presence. 
"See  now,"  says  Fuller,  "on  a  sudden  the  sad  face  of  the 
English  Church — a  face  without  a  tongue ;  no  singing  of  service, 
no  reading  of  prayers.  None  need  pity  the  living  .  .  .  when 
he  looks  on  the  dead,  who  were  buried  in  ditches  like  dogs, 
without  any  prayers  said  upon  them.  True,  a  well-informed 
Christian  knows  full  well  that  a  corpse,  though  cast  in  a  bog, 
shall  not  stick  there  at  the  day  of  judgment;  thrown  into  a 
wood,  shall  then  find  the  way  out ;  buried  by  the  highway  side, 
is  in  the  ready  road  to  resurrection ;  .  .  .  yet,  seeing  that  these 
people  believed  that  a  grave  in  consecrated  ground  was  a  good 
step  to  heaven,  and  were  taught  that  prayers  after  death  were 
essential  to  their  salvation,  it  must  needs  put  strange  fears  into 
the  heads  and  hearts,  both  of  such  which  deceased,  and  their 
friends  which  survived  them." 

5.  Thus  we  see  what  terrible  misery  this  interdict  wouLl 
cause.  It  would  seem  very  hard  even  to  us  now  were  all 
churches  and  chapels  shut  up,  where  we  are  used  to  go  for 
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prayer  and  praiso,  comfort  and  instruction ;  but  it  was  far  harder 
then,  when  people  had  no  Bibles  or  other  books  at  home,  and 
when  tliey  attached  far  more  importance  to  Church  rites  and  the 
officiating  priest  than  we  do.  And  "  what  equity  was  it  that  so 
many  thousands  in  England,  who  in  this  particular  case  might 
better  answer  to  the  name  of  'Innocent'  than  his  Holiness 
himself,  should  be  involved  in  this  punishment  1 " 

6.  The  people  of  England  were  thus  in  a  very  sad  condition, 
punished  by  the  Pope  for  no  offence  on  their  part,  and  tyrannized 

^  over  more  and  more  by  the  cruel  king.  Eoger,  the 
tvrujiy  monk  of  St.  Alban's  (who  is  generally  called  Roger 
of  Wendover^,  tells  us  that  there  were  at  this  time 
in  the  kingdom  of  England  many  nobles  whose  wives  and 
daiighters  the  king  had  shamefully  insulted,  ''to  the  great 
indignation  of  their  husbands  and  fathers ;  others  whom  he  had, 
by  unjust  exactions,  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty ;  some 
whose  parents  and  relations  he  had  banished,  converting  their 
inheritances  to  his  own  uses ;  thus  the  said  king's  enemies  were 
as  numerous  as  his  nobles." 

7.  He  gives  many  examples  of  John's  horrid  cruelty.  He  was 
offended  at  a  certain  archdeacon^  named  Geoffrey,  for  something 
he  had  said ;  so  he  had  him  seized,  chained,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  was  half -starved ;  and  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  "  after  he  had  been  there  a  few  days,  by  command  of  the 
said  king,  a  cap  of  lead  was  put  on  him,  and  at  length,  being 
overcome  by  want  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  weight  of  the  leaden 
cap,  he  departed  to  the  Lord." 

8.  At  one  time,  being  afraid  his  nobles  were  going  to  rebel, 
he  demanded  hostages  of  them ;  that  is,  he  required  them  to  give 
him  their  sons  or  nephews  as  pledges  of  their  faithfulness. 
Amongst  others,  John's  messengers  came  to  a  certain  nobleman 
named  William  de  Braose,  to  ask  for  his  son  to  be  delivered  into 
the  care  of  the  king.  But  "  Matilda,  wife  of  the  said  William, 
with  the  sauciness  of  a  woman,  took  the  reply  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  said  to  the  messengers  in  reply,  '  I  will  not  deliver  up  my 
son  to  your  lord.  King  John,  because  he  basely  murdered  his 
nephew  Arthur,  whom  he  ought  to  have  taken  care  of  honour- 
ably.' "  We  may  imagine  how  enraged  the  king  was  when  he 
heard  this  speech ;  he  immediately  sent  knights  and  soldiers  to 
seize  on  the  whole  family.  Though  they  escaped  for  that  time, 
he  got  possession  of  the  poor  lady  afterwards  with  her  son,  and, 
to  j)uni8h  her  for  her  "saucy"  rpeech,  starved  them  both  to 
death  ! 
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9.  This  is  how  he  treated  clergymen  and  women.  We  will 
now  read  one  specimen  of  how  he  dealt  with  the  Jews,  and  then 
we  will  leave  this  miserable  part  of  the  subject.  ''  All  the  Jews 
throughout  England,  of  both  sexes,  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
tortured  severely,  in  order  to  do  the  king's  will  with  their  money. 
•  .  .  Some  of  them  gave  up  all  they  had,  and  promised  more, 
that  they  might  thus  escape.  One  of  them,  at  Bristol,  even  after 
being  dreadfully  tortured,  refused  to  ransom  himself;  on  which 
the  king  ordered  his  agents  to  knock  out  one  of  his  cheek-teeth 
daily,  until  he  paid  10,000  marks  of  silver.  After  they  had  for 
seven  days  knocked  out  a  tooth  each  day,  with  great  agony  to  the 
Jew,  and  had  begun  the  same  operation  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
said  Jew,  reluctant  as  he  was  to  provide  the  money  required,  gave 
the  said  sum  to  save  his  eighth  tooth,  though  he  had  already  lost 
seven." 

10.  But  we  are  now  coming  to  his  great  disgrace  and  humilia> 
tion.  He  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  the  interdict,  and  still 
refused  to  allow  Stephen  Langton  to  enter  the  kingdom.  So 
now  the  Pope,  who  had  just  excommunicated  the  Emperor  of 
Grermany,  and,  as  Fuller  says,  ''  had  his  hand  in,"  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  John  by  name.  John  even  now  took  no  notice, 
but  went  on  as  before.  And  he  led  armies  into  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  fights,  for  he  was,  as  we 
know,  a  good  soldier.  But  meanwhile  he  made  his  own  nobles 
and  people  hate  him  worse  and  worse,  and  especially  the  clergy 
and  the  Church,  for  he  tried  to  pxmish  them  in  eveiy  way  for  the 
Pope's  offences. 

11.  Pope  Innocent,  having  tried  the  interdict  and  the  excom- 
munication in  vain,  now  went  a  step  farther,  and  deposed  King 
John — declared  that  he  should  no  longer  be  King 

of  England,  but  that  the  Pope  would  choose  another  m}^^' 
in  his  stead.  This  was  what  things  had  come  to  by  ^^^l^g  i^ 
this  time.  It  was  enough  to  make  William  the 
Conqueror  turn  in  his  grave  that  the  Pope  should  be  taking  upon 
him  to  put  down  kings  and  set  up  kings  in  England.  But  John 
was  frightened  now^  and  cowed.  And  well  he  might  be,  for 
the  nobles,  "well  pleased  that  they  were  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  John,"  began  to  make  friends  with  his  enemy  the 
King  of  France;  and  he  made  preparations  to  invade  England, 
and  seize  on  that  as  he  had  alrcaidy  done  on  Normandy. 

12.  There  would  have  been  no  fear  that  the  King  of  France 
could  have  conquered  England,  if  the  English  had  loved  their 
king.     For  England  was  veiy  strong  now^  had  a  great  fleet,  and 
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fine  soldiers.  "  Had  tliey  been  of  one  beart,  and  of  one  diapoa- 
itioii  towords  their  king,"  snye  Eoger,  "  there  was  not  a  prince 
mulev  lieaven  against  whom  they  conld  not  have  defended  the 
kingil.mi  of  England."  But  they  were  not  all  of  one  mind 
towiiriis  their  king,  or,  rallier,  that  one  mind  waa  of  hatred  and 
detestation  of  him.  John  knew  this  very  well,  and  woa  fright- 
ened. Another  thing  which  friglitened  him  waa  that  a  hermit, 
nniiieil  Peter,  had  foretold  not  long  ago  that  by  nest  Ascension 
]>ay  .Jiihn  would  no  longer  bo  a  king,  but  the  crown  of  England 
would  be  transferred  to  another,  John  had  heard  of  this 
prop)iecy,  and  had  put  Peter  in  prison  for  it ;  but  ho  was  at  heart 
greatly  alarmed.  And  the  prophecy  was  spread  abroad  every- 
wlieri^,  and  everybody  believed  it. 

1.3.  Accordingly,  in  this  great  strait  all  John's  boldness  melted 
nway.     Instead  of  promising  his  lords  and  his  people  that  he 

would  reform  and  govern  them  justly  and  mercifully, 
mb^flaion     ^^^  rallying  them  round  him  to  defend  their  country, 

he  humbled  himself  to  ask  mercy  of  the  Pope,  and 
to  ^s<■g  for  his  pardon  and  help.  He  not  only  submitted  to  him 
about  the  appointing  of  the  archbishop,  and  gave  free  leave  for 
Stephen  Langton  to  come  to  Canterbury,  but  he  humbled  himself 
far  lower  th^  that.     He  made  over  the  whole  free  kingdom  of 

England  to  the  Pope  of  Eome,  and  did  homage  to 
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16.  Bat  thongh  the  Popo  was  now  satisfied,  and  took  John's 
part,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  English  lords  were  so  easily 
pacified ;  and  now  they  had  got  a  splendid  leader 

and  adviser  on  their  side.     This  was  the  very  arch-  ^^"^^\^^ 
bishop  whom  the  Pope  had  forced  upon  England.     Btephen.^ 
Innocent  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the 
turn  affairs  took.     He,  as  we  saw,  had  been  quite  content  with 
John's  submission  and  obedience,  and  with  a  promise  John  had 
made  to  restore  the  money  of  the  Church.    We  do  not  hear  one 
word  said  of  his  admonishing  John  to  rule  his  subjects  better, 
to  leave  off  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  to  protect  the  poor,  the 
orphan,  or  the  stranger.     No,  not  a  word  of  all  this ;  only  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  Church,  and  plenty  of  money. 

17.  When  Stephen  Langton  came  to  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  very  first  things  he  did  was  to  think  of  the 
people.  Before  John  could  get  absolution  from  him,  he  was 
made  to  promise  that ''  he  would  renew  all  the  good  laws  of  his 
ancestors,  especially  those  of  King  Edward ;  would  annul  bad 
ones,  would  judge  his  subjects  justly,  and  would  restore  his 
rights  to  each  and  alL^' 

18.  John  promised  ;  but  of  course  he  did  not  mean  to  keep  his 
promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  collected  a  great  army 
to  fight  against  his  refractory  barons.  The  archbishop  boldly  told 
him  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  war,  and  almost  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  purpose.  Directly  after  this  a  great  coimcil  was 
held  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  consisting  of  the  bishops,  barons, 
and  others,  and  the  archbishop  at  its  head.  The  principal  public 
business  transacted  was,  that  the  archbishop  gave  leave  to  the 
clergymen  who  had  had  no  Church  services  for  so  long  to  begin 
again  to  open  their  churches,  and  to  sing  the  services,  "  though 
in  a  low  voice."    But  privately  he  called  some  of  the 

nobles  to  him,  and  said,  "  Did  you  hear  how,  when  I  ^^^^"^  ^^ 
absolved  the  king  at  Winchester,  I  made  him  swear  *  mom. 
that  he  would  do  away  with  unjust  laws,  and  would  recall  good 
laws,  such  as  those  of  King  Edward  ? "  Then  he  went  on  to  tell 
them  that  he  had  found  a  most  precious  thing — ^the  very  charter 
of  liberty,  which  we  heard  of  so  long  ago,  which  was  given  by 
Henry  I.  (see  p.  163),  but  which  seemed  to  luive  been  lost  and 
forgotten ;  and  by  help  of  that  he  said  they  might  win  back  their 
long  lost  freedom. 

19.  In  this  great  fight  between  tyranny  and  liberty  it  is  import- 
ant to  notice  one  thing.  It  is,  that  Stephen  Langton  and  the 
barons  were  not  fighting  for  anything  new  or  trying  to  do  away 
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with  anything  old.  England  had  always  been  a  free  country. 
Out  forefathers,  from  the  very  oldest  days  we  ever  hear  of  them, 
when  they  were  still  living  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  were  noted 
for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  kings  had  never  been  allowed 
to  be  tyrants.  They  had  had  their  councils  of  wise  men,  and 
their  great  assemblies,  where  every  freeman  had  a  voice.  Some 
of  all  this  had  goc  buried  over  and  forgotten  in  the  course  of  ages; 
but  now  Englishmen,  under  this  intolerable  tyrant,  began  to 
"  remember  from  whence  they  had  fallen,"  and  to  resolve  they 
would  bring  their  old  rights  to  life  again.  They  would  have 
back  the  good  old  laws  of  Henry  L  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Those  good  old  laws  were  founded  on  the  older  laws  of 
Cnut,  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  of  Alfred.  It  shows,  too,  how  the 
nobles  by  this  time  had  become  completely  English,  and  must 
have  half  forgotten  that  they  had  had  French  great-grandfathers, 
that  they  wanted  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was  the 
last  king  of  the  old  English  royal  family. 

20.  Archbishop  Stephen  then  showed  the  barons  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.,  and  caused  it  to  be  read  aloud  to  them.  When  the  barons 

heard  it  they  were  delighted;  they  all  swore  that 
S?*^  JhiJ^T*  ^^®y  would  stand  up  for  their  rights,  and,  if  necessary, 
free.  *  would  die  for  them;  the  archbishop  faitMully  promis- 
ing them  his  help  and  support.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  struggle  which  ended  in  Magna  Charta,  the 
great  charter  of  which  every  Englishman  is  so  proud,  and  on 
which  all  our  liberties  are  built. 

21.  The  year  after  the  assembly  at  St.  Paul's  the  barons  assem- 
bled again  ;  this  time  it  was  at  the  shrine  of  St  Edmund,  the 
English  saint,  whom  the  Danes  had  killed.  In  his  church  they 
swore  on  the  great  altar  that  if  the  king  refused  them  these 
liberties  and  laws  they  would  withdraw  from  their  allegiance, 
and  make  war  on  him. 

22.  When  Christmas  came,  and  John  was  in  London,  the 
nobles  came  up  to  him  "  in  gay,  military  array,"  and  reminding 
him  of  what  he  had  promised  when  he  was  absolved,  demanded 
that  he  would  now  confirm  those  promises.  The  king  was  greatly 
frightened,  but  got  leave  to  wait  till  Easter,  probably  hoping  that 
he  might  find  some  way  out  of  it  by  that  time.  But  when  Easter 
arrived  things  looked  rather  worse  for  the  king  than  better ;  the 
barons  had  made  use  of  the  interval  in  inducing  almost  all  the 
nobility  of  the  whole  nation  to  join  them ;  and  now  they  assem- 
bled in  a  very  large  army,  with  knights,  horse-soldiers,  and  foot- 
sol(lier<3,  all  weU  equipped.     Besides  the  nobles,  there  were  also 
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on  the  same  side  the  citizens  of  London,  with  their  Lord  Mayor 
at  their  head. 

The  king  had  hardly  got  anybody  left  on  his  side  ;  he  could 
barely  muster  seven  knights.  So  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  did 
just  what  that  sort  of  man  was  likely  to  do — he  "concealed  his 
secret  hatred  under  a  calm  countenance,  and  deceitfully  promised" 
to  do  as  they  wished. 

23.  The  barons  appointed  to  meet  the  king  in  the  meadow  of 
Hunnymede,  near  Windsor — the  most  famous  meadow  in  all 
England.     There  John  signed  the  Great  Charter — 

the  very  charter  which,  torn,  shrivelled,  and  yellow   ipv    i** 
with  age,  we  may  still  see  in  the  British  Museum,     ciutrtar. 
And  when  we  do  so,  ought  we  not  to  give  a  grateful 
thought  to  Stephen  Laugton  and  the  brave  men  who  won  it  for 
nsl 

24.  Before  we  consider  what  the  charter  was  about,  we  will 
see  how  John  behaved  when  he  had  signed  it.  Boger  of  Wen- 
dover  tells  us  that  he  signed  it  without  making  any  objection,  and 
every  one  "  exulted  in  the  belief  that  God  had  compassionately 
touched  the  king's  heart ;  had  taken  away  his  heart  of  stone,  and 
given  him  one  of  flesh ; "  and  they  hoped  that  "  he  was  happily 
inclined  to  all  gentleness  and  peace.  But  far  otherwise  was  it — 
oh  shame !  oh  sorrow  1 — and  far  differently  from  what  was  expected 
did  events  happen."  The  same  old  historian  tells  us  that  some  ot 
the  few  people  about  the  king  "  said  gruntingly,  and  with  much 
laughter  and  derision,  '  that  he  was  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  slave 
and  the  scum  of  the  people.' "  Upon  which  he  fell  into  a  rage, 
something  like  his  father,  gnashed  his  teeth,  scowled  with  his 
eyes,  and,  seizing  sticks  and  limbs  of  trees,  began  to  gnaw  them 
with  his  teeth.  After  which  he  immediately  began  to  take  mea- 
sures for  breaking  all  his  promises. 

25.  When  we  read  what  those  promises  were  we  see  something 
of  the  state  of  things  from  which  the  Great  Charter  rescued  Eng- 
land.    The  kings  in  those  times  had  powers  which 

were  not  only  very  oppressive,  but  very  vexatious,  "•  """fif** 
because  they  could  interfere  in  everything,  and  were  ^ 
not  above  taking  bribes  of  all  sorts.  Thus  one  man  had  to  pay 
twenty  marks  for  leave  to  salt  fishes;,  others  had  to  pay  100 
shillings  for  leave  to  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloth.  If  a  man  wanted 
the  king  to  do  him  justice,  to  pay  him  a  debt,  for  instance, 
he  would  have  to  offer  a  present;  sometimes  it  would  be  a 
share  of  the  money,  but  sometimes  it  would  be  things  we  should 
have  supposed  a  king  would  be  too  proud  to  accept ;  it  mi^ht  be 

p 
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two  or  three  horses,  or  hawks ;  two  handsome  green  dresses,  or 
three  Flemish  caps ;  200  hens,  or  300  fishes. 

26.  The  king's  authority  was  as  lieavy  on  the  great  lords  as  on 
the  common  people.     For  example,  if  a  baron  died  the  king  took 

possession  of  his  estates,  and  would  not  let  the  son 
"^li^dowi  and  g^^^i  jjgj^  succeed  his  father  without  paying  a  large 
^  sum  of  money;  and  this  was  not  a  sum  fixed  by  law, 

but  the  king  claimed  just  what  he  liked.  If  the  son  and  heir  was 
still  a  child,  then  the  king  kept  all  the  profits  to  himself  till  the 
boy  came  of  age,  and  only  gave  out  just  as  much  as  he  thought 
fit  for  bringing  him  up.  As  to  the  widow,  she  often  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  her  proper  dowry ;  and  if  the  king  chose, 
he  could  make  her  marry  again,  whether  she  would  or  no  ;  And 
marry  whoever  he  liked,  not  whoever  she  liked.     A  good  and 

i'ust  king  might  have  acted  so  as  not  to  make  all  this  intolerable; 
le  might  have  done  his  duty  by  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  ; 
but  when  there  came  to  be  a  wicked  king  like  John  he  was  suie 
to  abuse  the  power.  So  in  Magna  Charta  he  was  made  to  give 
np  all  these  rights. 

27.  Again,  if  people  had  done  anything  wrong  they  were  very 
often  punished  by  fines ;  that  was  no  doubt  preferable  to  having 

their  hands  or  feet  cut  off ;  but  the  grievance  was 
rinei.  ^^^^  ^YiQ  fines  were  not  fixed  sums ;  the  king  could 
put  on  just  what  he  liked;  and  he  did,  of  course,  when  he  wanted 
money,  put  on  very  large  sums  for  very  small  offences.  Some- 
times people  must  have  been  utterly  ruined  ;  they  were  made  to 
give  up  all  they  had.  A  poor  countryman  might  have  to  give  up 
his  very  carts  and  farming-stock  with  which  he  earned  his  litring. 
In  Magna  Charta  John  had  to  promise  that  a  man  should  only 
be  fined  according  to  his  offence,  and  also  according  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  that  he  should  never  have  his  means  of  living  taxen 
away  from  him.  And  he  had  to  give  up  the  power  of  fixing  on 
what  sum  it  would  be  fair  to  demand,  and  leave  it  to  be  decided 
by  lawful  and  tried  men,  the  man's  own  neighbours  and  equals 
(something  like  our  trial  by  jury). 

28.  Not  only  could  the  king  levy  fines,  he  could  also  lay  on 
taxes  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  whether  the  country  liked  it  or 

not.     Kow  he  had  to  promise  he  would  not  do  that 
**®''      without  the  consent  of  his  council.      The  council 
was  much  the  same  as  the  old  witan,  and  something  like  our 
parliament,  but  not  exactly,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on. 

29.  Another  great  hardship  was,  that  when  the  king  travelled 
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about  his  servants  and  officers  used  to  seize  on  people's  horses 
and  carts  to  carry  his  goods  without  paying  for  ^^ 
them;    and  they  would  also  take  com  and  other  y»aoe. 

things,  if  they  wanted  them,  in  the  same  way.  We  saw  how 
badly  Henry  I/s  servants  used  to  treat  the  people  in  this  respect, 
until  ho  piit  a  stop  to  it.  Now  John  had  to  promise  he  would 
not  allow  his  people  to  do  this  any  more,  or  to  take  anything 
without  paying  for  it.  (At  that  time  the  hire  of  a  cart  with  two 
horses  was  tenpence  a  day,  and  one  with  three  horses  was 
fourteen  pence.) 

30.  Many  other  evil  things  were  abolished  and  good  things 
promised  in  Magna  Charta.  There  were  some  curious  additions 
made  to  it  afterwards  about  the  woods  and  forests,  - 
which  sho^  how  tyrannical  the  forest  laws  must  **'**  * 
have  been  before.  If  a  man's  pigs  wandered  into  the  king's 
forest  for  one  night  it  was  not  to  be  made  a  pretext  for  depriving 
him  of  his  property.  No  one  was  to  be  killed  for  hunting  the 
king's  deer,  but  to  pay  a  fine,  or  go  to  prison  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  And  a  man  might  keep  all  the  honey  found  in  his  own 
woods. 

31.  But  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  charter  was 
this — that  no  freeman  should  be  imprisoned  or  punished  in  any 
way  except  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  equals ; 

not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king  or  of  anybody    i^*^^. 
else,  biit  by  the  law  of  the  land.     And  the  king  had      ^at.  ' 
to  promise  too,  "  To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will 
we  delay  or  deny  justice."     We  may  well  imagine  the  misery 
and  indignation  it  would  cause  when  justice  was  sold ;  when  the 
rich  man  who  could  bribe  the  judge  or  the  king  got  his  own  way, 
right  or  wrong,  and  the  poor  man  who  had  nothing  to  give  was 
not  listened  to.     All  our  best  kings,  as  we  have  seen,  had  tried 
to  put  a  stop  to  this.      The  worth  of  the  Charter  is  that  it  com- 
pelled a  bad  king  to  do  the  same,  so  that  the  country  was  no 
longer  to  be  at  flie  mercy  of  chance, — to  depend  on  whether 
'  there  happened  to  be  a  good  or  a  bad  man  on  the  throne, — as  it 
is  where  a  monarchy  is  absolute. 

32.  All  the  same  powers,  or  almost  all,  which  the  king  had 
over  his  barons,  the  barons  had  over  their  vassals,  and  they  could 
oppress  them  just  as  much  or  even  more  than  the 

king  could  oppress  themselves,  because  the  under  ^^^JJ]^ 
vassals  had  less  power  to  resist.      Many  of  the     TMiaU. 
poorer  tenants,  instead  of  paying  rent,  had  to  do  work 
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for  their  lords ;  for  instance,  to  take  their  horses  and  iraggons 
and  reap  his  com  and  carry  it  home,  when  their  own  wanted 
reaping  and  carrying.  He  could  tax  them  and  fine  them  much 
as  he  liked,  and  he  also  had  courts  of  justice  (or  injustice)  of  his 
own.  It  shows  that  in  framing  the  charter  these  lords,  with 
Stephen  Langton  at  their  head,  were  not  thinking  only  of 
themselves,  or  their  own  class,  but  cared  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people  in  the  land,  that  they  all  promised  to  do  for  their  own 
vassals  just  the  same  as  they  made  the  king  promise  to  do  for 
them. 

33.  Everybody  knew  that  John  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  keep 
his  word,  and  that  ho  was  sure  to  break  all  these  promises 

directly  he  could.  So  twenty-five  lords  were  ap- 
^*  ^  pointed  to  look  after  him,  and  compel  him  to  keep 
lordib  ^  them  if  possible ;  one  of  these  twenty-five  was  the 

Lord  Mayor  of  London.  After  the  king  had  signed 
the  Charter  he  was  made  to  sign  an  agreement  about  these  lords, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  reads  very  oddly.  For  he  has  to  say 
that  if  he  breaks  any  of  the  articles  or  does  any  "wrong  to  any- 
body, "  those  barons,  with  the  whole  community  of  the  country, 
shall  annoy  and  harass  us  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  such 
as  taking  our  castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and  any  other  means, 
till  we  give  them  satisfaction.  And,  the  better  to  harass  us,  the 
four  castellans  of  Northampton,  Kenilworth,  Nottingham,  and 
Scarborough  shall  swear  to  the  twenty-five  barons  that  they  will 
do  with  the  said  castles  whatever  they  may  command  or  ei^'oin 
*  them  to  do,"  &c.  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  John  gnawing  the 
sticks  after  having  to  sign  this. 

34.  The  charter  was  now  published  all  over  the  kingdom ;  it 
was  read  in  the  churches  for  everybody  to  hear,  that  they  might 

all  know  what  the  king  had  promised,  and  help  to 
^J^  J^     "  annoy  and  harass  "  him  if  he  broke  his  word.    The 
Avenge.     ^^"S>  ^^^er  his  outburst  of  fury,  and  passing  a  sleep- 
less night,  went  oflf  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  "  in  great 
agony  of  mind,  devising  plans  to  be  revenged  on  the  barons." 
The  first  plan  he  devised  was  to  send  otF  to  his  master,  the  Pope, 
to  get  him  to  take  his  part  against  his  people.     The  next  was, 
wishing,  as  Roger  says,  "  to  seek  revenge  on  his  enemies  with 
two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  temporal,"  to  hire  foreign  soldiers 
from  abroad  to  come  and  fight  for  him.     Both  these  plans  seemed 
to  answer  at  first. 

35.  The  Pope,  who,  as  we  saw,  only  cared  for  his  own  power, 
and  not  at  a)l  for  the  good  of  the   people,  took  upon   him 
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to  "  annul  and  quash''  the  Charter,  and  forbid  any- 
body to  pay  attention  to  it.  But  the  English  nobles  ^^**5?  - 
were  not  going  to  be  cowed  by  the  Pope;  they  *^Si^rtep.* 
went  on  '*  harassing "  the  king  more  severely  than 
ever.  After  this  the  Pope  said  the  barons  were  worse  than 
the  very  Saracens,  and  excommunicated  them.  He  also  punished 
his  own  archbishop,  Stephen  Langton,  by  suspending  him.  By 
and  bye  he  excommunicated  the  barons  over  again,  and  laid  the 
city  of  London  under  an  interdict.  Even  this  did  not  frighten 
the  barons.  The  Pope  had  stretched  his  power  too  far.  People 
began  to  get  used  to  his  threatenings  and  to  defy  them.  For 
when  these  sentences  were  made  known,  "  the  city  of  London 
treated  them  with  contempt,  inasmuch  as  the  barons  determined 
not  to  observe  them ; "  and  even  the  priests  would  not  publish 
them.  Men  began  to  think,  and  to  say  too,  that  the  manage* 
ment  of  lay  or  temporal  affairs  did  not  pertain  to  the  Pope,  but 
only  the  control  and  management  of  Church  matters;  ''they 
therefore  paid  no  regard  at  all  to  the  sentence  of  interdict  or 
excommunication,  but  held  worship  throughout  the  whole  city, 
ringing  bells  and  chanting  with  loud  voices." 

We  seem  to  see  that  I^glaud  will  be  a  Protestant  country  by 
and  bye,  now  it  had  come  to  this. 

36.  Meanwhile,  John's  other  plan  of  bringing  in  the  foreign 
soldiers  was  working  too.  And  that  also,  we  may  say,  worked 
a  little  too  well.  For  while  the  king  by  their  help 
seemed  to  get  the  better  of  the  barons,  and  took  ^JljISf 
possession  of  several  strong  castles,  these  hired 
soldiers  were  so  utterly  and  outrageously  wicked  that  they  only 
strengthened  the  geneml  hatred  against  John.  They  went 
ravaging  about  the  country,  till  we  could  almost  fancy  we  had 
got  back  to  the  awful  times  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  "  The  whoje 
surface  of  the  earth,"  writes  Rogftr,  "  was  covered  with  these  limbs 
of  the  devil,  like  locusts,  who  assembled  from  remote  regions  to 
blot  out  everything  from  the  face  of  the  earth — from  man  down  to 
his  cattle ;  for,  running  about  with  drawn  swords  and  open  knives, 
they  ransacked  towns,  houses,  cemeteries,  and  churches ;  robbing 
every  one,  and  sparing  neither  women  nor  children.  Even  the 
priests,  while  standing  at  the  very  altars  with  the  cross  of  the 
Lord  in  their  hands,  clad  in  their  sacred  robes,  were  seized, 
tortured,  robbed,  and  ill-treated ;  and  there  was  no  pontiff,  priest, 
or  Levite  to  pour  oil  or  wine  on  their  wounds."  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  wickedness  of  these  men  which  is 
Umost  too  shocking  to  quote. 
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37.  What  was  to  be  done  with  a  king  like  this  I  ao  faithless 
and  so  cruel — such  an  enemy  to  his  own  kingdom.    The  barons 

consulted  together,  and  did  a  thing  which  seems 
^ti^^th^  very  unworthy  of  them.  They  determined  to  get 
daipliin  ^^^  ®^  John  altogether  (in  that,  no  doubt,  they  were 
quite  right) ;  but  they  determined  also  to  offer  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  son  of  the  King  of  France.  ^Naturally 
the  French  king  and  his  son  were  only  too  pleased.  They  had 
already  gained  John's  French  dominions,  but  England  would  be 
far  better  still.  The  dauphin  (or  the  French  king's  eldest  son) 
had  married  John's  niece,  which  was  supposed  to  give  him  some 
sort  of  claim  to  the  throne,  and  he  now  came  over  to  England  with 
a  great  company  of  earls,  baroDS,  and  knights,  all  eager  to  get  a 
share  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  island ;  and,  doubtless,  hoping  to 
settle  down  as  the  Normans  had  done  150  years  before.  But 
this  was  not  to  be ;  England  was  never  going  to  be  conquered  or 
joined  to  France  again.  The  English  lords  began  to  repent 'of 
their  rash  act  when  they  found  out  how  the  Frenchmen  behaved. 
They  soon  began  plundering  and  pillaging,  and  bringing  their 
rich  booty  to  London  ;  and  the  Dauphin  Louis,  passing  over  the 
English  lords  who  were  on  his  side,  gave  lands  and  castles  to  his 
Frenchmen.  It  was  even  said  that  as  soon  as  he  had  subdued 
England  and  been  crowned  king  he  would  banish  the  English 
barons  from  the  country.  The  barons  were  therefore  in  great 
perplexity,  when  a  most  fortunate  event  occurred,  namely,  the 
death  of  John. 

38.  He  was  marching  along  the  coast  from  Norfolk  inta 
Lincolnsiiire,  at  a  place  where  two  small  rivers  run  into  the  sea. 

At  low  water  this  part  of  the  sea  is  nearly  dry ;  but 

Death  of     ^^^  difficulty  is,  after  crossing  the  mouth  of  one  river, 

John.        to  be  in  time  to  cross  the  other  before  the  tide  rises. 

In  trying  to  pass  this  dangerous  place  an  immense 

part  of  John's  baggage  and  treasure  was  lost :  men,  horses,  carts, 

and  costly  things  of  all  sorts,  including  his  royal  crown.     For  in 

those  days  it  was  the  custom  when  great  people  travelled  about 

to  take  all  their  goods  with  them.   The  loss  of  all  these  valuables 

so  preyed  upon  John's  mind  that  he  fell  into  a  fever.     Nobody 

ever  knew  whether  it  was  from  poison  or  from  eating  too  many 

peaches  and  drinking  new  cider  when  he  was  already  ill ;  but 

from  one  cause  or  other  he  died  in  that  abbey  of  Croxton,  to 

which  he  gave  the  land  worth  £10. 

39.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  quitted  the  world  whose  death  was 
such  a  blessing.     John  left  a  young  son  of  about  nine  years  old. 
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Till  this  time  there  had  never  been  a  king  of  England  who  was  a 
child ;  a  king's  young  sons,  as  we  have  often  seen,  liad  been  passed 
over,  and  a  grown  man,  perhaps  the  last  king's  brother,  had  been 
made  king.  This  is  the  best  excuse  we  can  make  for  the  barons' 
invitation  to  the  French  prince ;  it  perhaps  never  occurred  to 
them  to  make  the  little  boy  king ;  and  there  was  no  one  else 
left  of  the  royal  family.  John  was  the  last  son  of  Henry  II., 
and  none  of  the  others  had  left  any  descendants,  except  the 
poor  Arthur,  who  had  been  killed.  Happily  John  died  before  it 
was  too  late.  Louis  had  already  made  the  English  nobles  hate 
him,  and  accordingly  they  thought  it  better  to  have  a  child  for 
their  king  than  the  Frenchman. 
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LECTURE  XXII.— HENRY  IIL    RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Gothic  architecture  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Extortions  of  the  Pq)e. 
The  Grey  Friars  and  the  Black  Friars.  The  univendtieB.  Roger 
Bacon. 

1.  HsNBT  III.  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Gloucester  by  the 

Bishop  of  Winchester.     Stephen  Langton  had  been  suspended 

by  the  Pope,  and  was  out  of  the  country ;  it  was 

H  ^^^m    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Pope  Innocent  died  that  he  was  allowed 
'^      *    to  return ;  but  when  he  came  back  he,  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  crowned  the  young  king  over  again,  and  took  a 
great  share  in  the  government. 

2.  At  the  coronation  Henry  swore,  as  the  kings  usually  did, 

that  he  would  honour  the  Church,  show  strict  justice  to  the 

people,  abolish  bad  laws,  and  make  good  ones,     lliough  he  had 

as  yet  no  power  to  keep  or  break  these  promises,  being  but  nine 

years  old,  he  had  a  very  good  guardian,  William  Marischal,  Earl 

of  Pembroke,  who  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 

nation.     Of  course  one  of  the  first  things  was  to  drive  away  the 

French.     This  was  done  without  much  trouble.     Almost  all  the 

barons  forsook  the  dauphin,  who  treated  them  with 

J^  dau-     gmjjj  contempt,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance  to 

away*^      ^^®  young  king.     There  were  two  fights,  one  on  land 

and  one  at  sea ;  the  English  conquered  both  times, 

and  Louis  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace.     The  English,  "  who," 

says  Roger,  "  desired  beyond  measure  to  be  rid  of  him,"  soon 

made  terms  with  him^  and  he  on  his  part  seems  to  have  been 

thankful  to  get  away.     ^*  Each  and  all  gave  one  another  the  kiss 

of  peace,  many  of  them  deceitfully.   .  .   Louis  was  conducted 

with  all  speed  to  the  sea-coast,  and  thence,  in  lasting  ignominy, 

escaped  to  France."     And  this  is  what  Shakespeare  has  to  say 

about  it : — 

*^  This  England  nerer  did,  nor  nerer  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
^Qt  when  It  first  did  help  to  wound  itself ; 
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Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Gome  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them ;  nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

3.  Henry  III.  had  a  long  reign  of  fifty-six  years.  It  waa 
not  a  very  peaceable  one,  though  he  grew  up  to  be  a  harm- 
less, well-meaning  man,  very  different  from  his  father.  But  he 
was  not  at  all  suited  for  those  disturbed  times,  and  by  his 
dulness  as  well  as  his  weak  amiability  he  got  into  great  disputes 
with  his  people.  For  the  mere  signing  of  Magna  Charta  by 
John  was  not  enough  in  itself  to  settle  the  liberty  of  England ; 
it  took  a  great  many  more  years  of  struggling  before  all  those 
good  resolutions  could  be  kept  and  obeyed.  We  see  how 
thoroughly  right  has  conquered  at  last.  All  the  abuses,  the 
bribery,  the  tyranny,  the  injustice  of  all  sorts  which  had  pre- 
vailed before  Magna  Charta  sound  to  us  outrageous  and  even 
absurd.  They  have  been  so  trodden  down  and  abolished  that 
we  now  look  on  them  as  a  mere  story  of  the  past ;  but  our  fore- 
fathers had  to  battle  for  many  long  years  to  get  them  trodden 
down  and  abolished. 

4.  Henry  IIL  had  a  great  reverence  for  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  rather  reminds  us  of  him  in  several  ways.  He  was  religious, 
like  him ;  he  was  gentle  and  refined ;  he  liked  music 

and  poetry ;  his  private  life  was  very  good,  but  he    ^j^SjZl* 
was  not  wise  or  strong.     And,  like  Edward,  he 
dearly  loved  foreigners,  bringing  them  over  in  crowds,  and 
making  them  bishops  and  lords  in  England.    The  English  of  his 
day  liked  this  no  better  than  Earl  Godwine  and  the  English  of 
those  days  had  done. 

5.  Moreover,  he  offended  the  people  in  one  way  which 
Edward  the  Confessor  never  did — by  his  taxes  and  greed  for 
money.  Edward,  as  we  remember,  had  seen  a  little  devil 
dancing  on  his  money-bags,  and  had  abolished  the  oppressive 
taxes.  Poor  Henry  had  not  the  eyes  to  see  the  same,  and  he 
went  on  coveting  and  extorting  his  subjects'  money,  till  they  had 
to  rebel  against  him  at  last. 

6»  Some  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  reign  were  religious  ones. 
He  was  much  under  the  guidance  of  Archbishop  Stephen,  and 
very  likely  his  great  reverence  for  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
partly  learnt  from  him,  for  we  know  how  he  and  the  barons  had 
wished  for  his  laws  back  again.  Probably  they  often  talked  to 
the  young  king  about  him,  and  when  Henry  grew  to  be  a  man 
he  named  his  sons  by  the  old  English  names  of  Edwaid  and 
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Edmund,  names  which  had  gone  out  of  fashion  after  the  Korman 
Conquest. 

7.  Another  way  he  had  of  honouring  Edward  the  Confessor 
we   must  feel  to  have  been  a   very  stmnge  one.     It  was  by 

pulling  down  his  last  beloved  work,  the  old  West- 
aSmt       Diinster  Abbey.      Remarkable  as  it  sounds,  it  WBff 

really  meant  in  that  sense.  Just  at  this  time  a  new 
style  of  architecture  had  come  into  existence,  perhaps  the  most 
b^utiful  of  any  that  has  ever  been  invented  by  man,  which  we 
call  Gothic.  The  old  Saxon  or  Norman  architecture,  with  its 
thick,  massive  pillars  and  round,  richly-decorated  arches,  was 
grand  and  solemn  and  beautiful ;  but  the  new  Gothic,  which  had 
taller  and  more  slender  pillars  and  pointed  arches,  was  also  grand 
and  solemn  and  still  more  beautifuL  The  Weiiminster  Abbey 
which  Henry  IIL  built  is  the  same  we  see  and  love  so  much 
now,  the  "loveliest  thing  in  Christendom."  When  we  look  at 
it,  when  we  walk  along  its  stately  aisles  and  look  up  to  its  lofty 
and  shadowy  roof,  we  feel  that  there  were  other  thoughts  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  besides  the  %hting  and 
disputing  which  history  books  are  full  of — thoughts  whicli  they 
did  not  know  how  to  put  into  words,  but  which  breathe  and  live 
for  us  still  in  the  unpens  hing  stone.  Lovely  and  sacred  as  we 
feel  Westminster  Abbey  to  be,  we  cannot  help  being  grieved 
that  Edward's  old  church,  which  had  been  thought  so  grand  and 
wonderful  in  its  day,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  full  of  beauty 
and  interest,  was  swept  away.  But  those  who  destroyed  it  ai 
least  knew  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  and  their  enthusiasm 
that  they  could  do  something  better  still,  and  would  make  a  stiU 
worthier  abode  for  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

8.  Soon  after  the  first  stone  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  West- 
minster Abbey  was  laid,  the  young  king,  who  was  now  about 

thirteen  years  old,  was  taken  to  Canterbury,  to  « 

c  ^S^    *    grand  service  in  honour  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  About 

OaUiedralf  ^^^^y  7^^  before  a  great  fire  had  burned  down  tiie 

fijiest  part  of  Canterbury  CathedraL     We  should 

think  that  a  terrible  misfortune  now,  but  we  might  not  feel  it  quite 

so  much  as  the  people  did  then.  It  gives  us  another  glimpse  of.  the 

extraordinary  sort  of  religious  feeling  there  was  in  those  days  .to 

see  how  they  behaved  on  the  occasion.     "They  tore  their  hai»; 

they  beat  the  walls  and  pavement  of  the  church  with  their  shoulders 

and  the  palms  of  their  hands;  they  uttered  tremendous  curses 

against  Crod  and  his  saints ;  .  .   .  they  wished  they  had  rather 

died  than  have  seen  such  a  day."    However,  they  soon  set  to 
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work  to  repair  the  evil,  and  built  it  up  again  more  splendid  tlian 
before,  filling  the  windows  with  painted  glass,  many  of  them 
being  pictures  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas,  Next  a  most  splendid  shrine  was  made  to  contain  his 
bones,  and  when  all  was  complete  the  young  king  and  a  mag- 
nificent procession,  with  all  the  great  lords,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  a  great  many  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners,  assembled  to 
carry  the  new  shrine  to  its  resting-place. 

9.  With  all  this  religious  and  artistic  work,  the  archbishop 
was  not  the.  man  to  forget  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  the 
Great  Charter.  When  Henry  was  about  fifteen  the  archbishop 
and  the  other  nobles  demanded  of  him  to  confirm  it  again.  One 
of  the  king's  counsellors  objected,  saying  that  the  charter  had 
been  extorted  by  force,  and  the  king  ought  not  to  be  bound  by 
it«  But  the  archbishop  was  very  indignant  at  this,  and  said 
angrily  to  the  counsellor,  "  William,  if  you  loved  the  king  you 
would  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."  When  the  boy- 
king  saw  the  archbishop  so  angry  he  immediately  promised  to 
observe  the  charter,  though  he  tried  to  escape  from  keeping  this 
promise  afterwards. 

10.  After  the  archbishop's  death  troubles  began  to  increase. 
For  one  thing,  there  was  again  a  great  dispute  about  who  should 
succeed  him,  and  again  it  was  referred  to  the  Pope 

to  decide.     This  time  the  Pope  determined  to  take    •.^^' 
the  king's  side,  the  reason  of  which  was  that  he  was     gJjSjjf 
in  great  want  of  money,  and  the  king's  party  pro-    Langton. 
mised  him  an  immense  reward  if  he  would  favour 
them.     We  may  be  sure  the  Pope  did  not  give  out  this  motive. 
He   sent  letters  full  of  the  most  wonderful  com- 
pliments to  the  Church  of  Canterbury.     He  said    Sj^f ®^^ 
it  was  "  the  most  noble  limb  of  the  apostolic  see ; "      again, 
it  was  **  the  paradise  of  pleasure  and  the  garden  of 
sweets ; "  it  had  in  it ''  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil"  (by  which  he  is  said  to  have  meant   the  archbishopric), 
and  *^  the  tree  of  life  "  (meaning  the  monks),  and  "  from  it  fiowcd 
a  miracle-working  river  "  (the  blood  of  Thomas  k  Becket).   After 
all  these  compliments,  he  said  he  meant  to  place  in  that  paradise 
the  man  whom  the  king  recommended  as  archbishop. 

11.  The  reward  the  Pope  got  for  this  was  a  promise  that  he 
should  have  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  moveable  property  in  England 
and  Ireland.  But  this  was  rather  easier  to  promise  than  to 
perform.  For  when  the  Pope's  messengers  came  to  England 
to  get  the  money,  "  the  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  laity  declared 
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plainly  that  they  would  not  give  it."    The  bishops  and  clergy, 

^  after  two  or  three  days'  deliberation,  and  no  slight  grambling»" 

were  obliged  to  consent,  lest  they  should  be  excom- 

2     :      municated.     The  Pope's  chaplain  exacted  what  he 

•ztorSonf.  co^^^  E^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  harsh  and  uxgust  way  that  it 
increased  the  ''grumbling"  very  much;  he  even 
made  the  clergy  pay  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  com  which 
was  still  growing  green  in  the  fields.  The  bishops  had  to  sell  or 
pawn  the  sacred  sacramental  cups  and  other  valuables  out  of  the 
churches,  and  Koger  says  that  only  ''one  circumstance  gave 
some  slight  consolation  and  comfort, "  which  was,  that  other 
countries  were  in  the  same  plight  as  themselves,  and  were  being 
taxed  and  tormented  in  the  same  way  by  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

12.  All  through  this  long  reign  we  come  upon  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again — the  extortions  of  the  Pope.  One  day  there 
were  some  English  clergymen  at  Home  whom  the  Pope  saw ; 
they  were  very  handsomely  dressed ;  more  especially,  tliey  had 
their  vestments  trimmed  with  some  fine  gold  fringe,  which 
pleased  the  Pope's  eyes  greatly.  He  asked  where  this  splendid 
fringe  was  made;  and  when  he  heard  it  was  in  England,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Of  a  truth  England  is  a  garden  of  delights ;  truly 
it  is  an  inexhaustible  well,  in  which  many  things  abound  ;  from 
which  many  things  may  be  extorted."  So  he  immediately  sent 
out  "  sacred  letters  "  to  the  abbots  in  England  forthwith  to  send 
him  some  of  this  golden  fringe  to  ornament  his  own  vestments, 
but  sent  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  poor  English  abbots  had  to  do 
that  part  of  the  business,  "  but  it  struck  many  with  detestation 
of  the  evident  avarice  of  the  Roman  Church,"  says  Matthew 
Paris,  another  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  who  tells  us  this  story.  All 
the  men  who  wrote  histories  at  this  time  were  monks,  but  when 
we  read  what  they  say  about  the  avarice  and  extortion  of  the 
Pope  and  his  people,  we  could  imagine  their  narratives  had  been 
written  by  the  most  vigorous  Protestants. 

13.  Although  even  yet  there  was  no  difference  of  belief  in 
England,  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  this  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  Eeformation  by  alienating  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  doing  away  their  respect  for  the  Pope.  Not  content  with 
always  grasping  for  money,  the  Pope  also  sent  Italian  clergymen 

.      to  take  possession  of  the  best  livings  in  England. 

ladi^ation  pg^pig  began  to  rise  up  against  this.     Letters  were 

England,     sent  all  over  the  country  to  all  the  bishops  and  clergy, 

urging  them  to  resist.     Nobody  could  exactly  say 
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who  sent  them,  but  the  writers  said  of  themselves  that  '^they 
would  rather  die  than  be  put  to  shame  by  the  Eomans."  Not 
only  80,  but  armed  men  b«gan  to  go  about  One  of  the  rich 
Koman  clergymen,  who  had  been  made  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  was 
seized  and  hidden  away,  none  knew  by  whom.  After  about 
five  weeks  he  made  his  appearance  again,  safe  and  sound, 
though,  as  was  said,  with  his  purse  emptied.  Another,  whose 
bams  and  granaries  were  well  stored,  was  likewise  visited  by 
some  armed  men,  who  emptied  the  bams  for  him, ''  sold  the  com 
on  good  terms  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  district,  and  charitably 
gave  a  portion  of  it  to  the  poor.*' 

14.  Once  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  bishops,  and  all  the  people 
joined  in  sending  some  spirited  letters  to  protest  against  the  Pope's 
extortions  and  injustice ;  but  Henry  was  too  weak  to  keep  fimiy 
he  was  soon  frightened  into  taking  part  with  the  Pope  again. 
But  though  Stephen  Langton  was  dead,  many  of  the  English 
bishops  and  archbishops  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  struggled 
nobly  for  English  freedom  both  in  Church  and  State.  This  is 
what  the  same  historian,  Matthew  Paris,  tells  of  an  Archbishop 
of  York  whom  the  Pope  excommunicated.  ''The  archbishop 
endured  all  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope  with  patience,  and  did  not 
despair  of  receiving  consolation  from  heaven.  Neither  would  he 
bestow  the  rich  revenues  of  the  Church  on  unknown  and 
unworthy  persons  from  beyond  the^  Alps  "  (meaning  the  Italian 
clergy),  "  nor  submit  like  a  woman  to  be  bent  to  the  will  of  the 
Pope.  ...  On  which  account,  the  more  he  was  cursed  by  orders 
of  the  Pope,  the  more  he  was  blessed  by  the  people." 

15.  All  this  avarice  and  extortion,  besides  the  distress  it 
caused  in  taking  so  much  money  and  com  away  from  the  people, 
worked  very  ill  in  another  way.     Men  lost  their 

respect  for  a  Church  the  head  of  which  showed  *''*"*^^"** 
himself  so  unworthy  of  respect,  and  rather  naturally,  if  not 
wisely,  began  to  lose  their  respect  for  religion  also.  It  appears 
that  at  this  time  the  mass  of  the  people  were  very  irreligious. 
Probably  the  Pope's  plan  of  the  interdict  had  helped  this  a 
good  deaL  Shutting  up  the  churches  and  having  no  prayers  or 
sermons  must  have  been  a  very  poor  way  of  improving  the 
people.  Most  likely  a  great  many  got  used  to  it,  and  lost  their 
care  for  going  to  church  at  alL  This  was  not  only  in  England* 
The  whole  history  of  Europe  at  this  period  is  full  of  the  same 
sort  of  thing;  the  Pope  interdicting,  excommunicating,  and 
extorting  money  in  all  directions.  Consequently,  religion  was 
everywhere  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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16.  But  there  arose  two  great  ''saints"  in  this  dark  time  to 
arouse  the  world  from  its  sins  and  its  sleep.  Though  we  must 
differ  from  these  saints  in  many  ways,  we  can  feel-  that  they 
had  a  fervent  love  for  God,  and  one  of  them,  certainly,  perhaps 
hoth,  a  fervent  love  for  man.  One  of  these  was  an  Italian, 
the  other  a  Spaniard ;  and  though  they  did  not  come  to  Eng- 
land themselves,  a  great  many  of  their  followers  did  come,  and 
soon  gained  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  people.  The  Italian 
8t  Fruifii     s^^twascalledFrancis,  and  though  we  may,  perhaps, 

think  him  mistaken  or  credulous,  he  was  beyond  doubt 
8  true  and  noblo  saint.  He  was  all  made  up  of  purity,  self-denial, 
humility,  and  love.  He  saw  the  horrible  evils  of  the  pride  and 
luxury  and  avarice  of  the  clergy,  and  he  called  on  his  followers 
to  renounce  all  these.  He,  though  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  gave 
up  all  he  had,  and  took  poverty  for  his  bride.  His  heart  over- 
flowed with  love,  first  to  Christ,  next  to  Christ's  brothers  on 
earth,  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the  afflicted;  next  even  to  the 
birds  and  beasts.  It  will  hardly  be  wasting  our.  time  to  read  the 
little  sermon  which  ho  preached  to  the  birds.  "My  little 
sisters,"  he  said,  as  they  sang  and  twittered  around  him,  "  you 
have  talked  long  enough ;  it  is  my  turn  now ;  listen  to  the  word 
of  your  Creator  and  be  silent."  "  My  little  brothers,  you  should 
love  and  praise  the  Author  of  your  being,  who  has  dothed  you 
with  feathers,  and  given  you  wings  wherewith  to  fly  where  you 
will.  You  were  the  first  created  of  all  animals.  He  preserved 
your  race  in  the  ark.  He  has  given  the  pure  atmosphere  for 
your  dwelling-place.  You  sow  not,  neither  do  you  reap.  With- 
out any  care  of  your  own,  He  gives  you  lofty  trees  to  build  your 
nests  in,  and  watches  over  your  young.  Therefore  give  praise  to 
your  bountiful  Creator." 

All  the  wild  animals  loved  him,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those 
who  were  gentlest  and  noblest  among  men  attached  thems^ves 
to  him  also. 

17.  The  Spanish  saint  was  named  Dominic.  Many  beautiful 
old  pictures  are  still  to  be  seen  of  him ;  and  he  too  was  passion- 
8t  n  mi  i     ^*^^y  followed  by  many  holy  men ;  but  he  did  not 

care  so  much  for  loving  deeds  as  St.  Francis  did. 
Ho  thought  more  of  people's  belief,  and  in  the  end  his  followers 
did  a  gteat  deal  of  harm.  But  now  these  two  great  men,  one  of 
whom  has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  Faith,  and  the  other  the 
Apostle  of  Works,  stood  out  against  the  pride,  the  love  of  money, 
the  cruelties,  and  the  sins  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  They 
both  longed  earnestly  to  save  souls.     For  this  they  both  gave  up 
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all  they  had  and  all  they  were,  and  crowds  of  followers  gathered 
round  them.  For  in  their  secret  hearts  men  love  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  more  than  sloth  and  ease ;  they  have  the  Divine 
spark  within  them,  however  deeply  buried,  which  is  ready  to 
kindle  up  when  the  sacred  flame  is  visible  in  the  life  of  another. 
So  there  were  found  many  and  many  who  were  ready  to  follow 
the  call,  and  to  take  up  the  cross. 

18.  They  were  called  brothers;  in  French  "frferes;"  in  the 
French-English  "  friars."  Numbers  of  them  came  to  England. 
The  Dominicans  wore  black  dresses,  and  were  called 

Black  Brothers,  or  Black  Friars ;  they  had  a  place  ^®  "**"• 
noar  Blackfriar^s-  Bridge,  which  still  bears  their  name.  The 
Franciscans  wore  grey  dresses,  and  Were  called  Grey  Friars. 
These  friars  went  about  among  the  ignorant,  neglected  people, 
preaching  most  fervent,  earnest  sermons.  The  people  had  per- 
haps hardly  ever  heard  sermons  before,  and  they  crowded  to 
listen.  It  was  a  great  religious  "revival;"  far  more  stirring, 
because  in  such  great  contrast  to  the  ignorance  all  around,  than 
even  those  we  sometimes  see  now,  and  these  men's  lives  were  a 
still  better  sermon.  Poor,  barefooted,  and  humble,  they  lived 
and  worked  among  the  sick  and  needy.  In  those  days,  when 
people  were  very  ignorant  of  sanitary  laws,  of  everything  to  do 
with  drainage,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  there  used  to  be  most 
frightful  illnesses  of  which  we  know  nothing  now  except  by 
hearsay ;  leprosy,  for  instance,  was  very  common.  The  brothers 
of  St.  Francis  settled  down  among  these  wretched  sufferers,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  tending  and  comforting  them.  Thus 
religion  began  to  be  felt  again  as  a  real  thing  among  the  people. 

19.  But  the  great  fault  of  the  Dominicans  soon  began  to  show 
itself.  Not  content  with  preaching  what  they  thought  was  the 
truth,  they  by  and  bye  joined  very  heartily  with  the  Pope  and 
the  bishops  in  persecuting  those  who  did  not  believe  just  the 
same  that  they  did.  It  never  once  entered  their  minds  tliat  they 
might,  perhaps,  be  mistaken  themselves;  nor  that,  as  long  as 
people  lived  innocent  lives,  no  one  had  any  right  to  ill-treat  them 
for  their  opinions.  No ;  everybody  was  to  bislieve  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  those  who  thought  differently  were  to  be  honibly 
punished,  an^  to  be  looked  on  as  grievous  wolves.  The  Domini- 
cans made  a  sort  of  pun  on  their  name,  which  in  Latin,  if  split 
in  two,  means  Dogs  of  the  Lord — Domini-canes ;  and  they  thought 
it  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  good  dogs  to  harass  and  kill 
the  wolves,  even  though  these  "  wolves  "  were  often  very  harm- 
less and  very  good  people.    A  great  deal  of  most  cruel  persecution 
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went  on  at  this  time  in  the  south  of  France  against  some 
**  heretics "  who  were  really  much  better  Christians  than  their 
persecutors.  But  as  yet  there  were  no  wolves  or  heretics  in 
England.  A  very  few  poor  Germans  had  come  into  the  country 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  who  seem  to  have  been  almost  what 
we  should  call  Protestants  now ;  but  they  had  been  most  cruelly 
treated,  and  had  made  no  converts. 

20.  Another  great  step  was  now  made,  which  would  in  due 
time  help  the  coming  reformation.    We  are,  as  yet,  very  far 

from  that  apparently.  But  it  was  doubtless  growinp^ 
edikMSon.  '  ^Miderground  a  long  while  before  it  came  to  light 

and  showed  forth  its  branches  and  fruit  The  great 
step  I  now  speak  of  is  the  advance  of  learning  and  education, 
and  especially  the  growth  of  the  universities.  Strange  to  say, 
nobody  quite  knows  the  beginning  of  either  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. It  has  often  been  said  that  King  Alfred  founded  the 
University  of  Oxford,  But  this  is  not  believed  by  modern 
scholars,  and  probably  it  was  only  said  because  Alfred  was  such 
a  great  hero,  and  "England's  Darling,"  that  people  thought 
whatever  good  thing  had  been  done  of  old  must  have  been  done 
by  him.  A  great  many  other  things  are  laid  to  his  credit  with 
which  he  really  had  nothing  to  do 

21.  But  at  this  time  Oxford  began  to  be  very  famous,  and 
crowded  with  scholars  and  teachers.  Instead  of  only  learning 
theology,  men  began  to  study  other  things ;  they  began  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  great  and  wise  men  of  old — ^men  who  had  lived 
long  before  Christ ;  men  of  other  religions,  and  other  ways  and 
habits,  other  governments  and  other  ideas.  And  so  they  began 
to  have  wider  thoughts  themselves,  and  to  see  how  many  more 
things  there  were  in  heaven  and  earth  than  they  had  ever  dreamt 

of.  They  also  began  to  study  more  accurately 
natiire.      mathematics,  and  natural  science,  as  astronomy  and 

optics.  That  is  to  say,  they  began  to  learn  something 
of  the  way  the  world  is  made,  and  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
it.  When  we  say  natural  laws,  what  can  we  mean  but  God's 
laws  1  the  laws  which  He  made  for  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
which  He  does  not  alter  and  change  perpetually. 

22.  We  have  seen  how  superstitious  the  people  were  then ; 
what  strange  things  they  believed,  such  as  we  could  never  believe 
now.  Some  of  their  cleverest  writers  tell  these  tales  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  One  of  them  writes  how  the  arm  and  hand  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  he  put  in  our  Lord's  side,  was  kept  in  a  vessel 
2D  a  certain  city,  and  by  it  the  people  of  that  city  made  their 
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judgmonts.  "For  when  there  is  any  dissension  between  two 
partios,  both  parties  write  their  cause  in  two  bills,  and  put  them 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Thomas ;  and,  anon,  he  casts  away  the  bill  of 
the  wrong  cause,  and  holds  still  the  bill  with  the  right  cause." 
Another  tells  of  a  little  society  of  wild  ducks  which  were  under 
the  protection  of  a  particular  saint ;  and  if  any  injury  befell  the 
Church  or  the  clergy  they  withdrew  from  the  pond  which  they 
generally  inhabited,  and  would  not  return  till  "  condign  punish- 
ment had  overtaken  the  offenders.  Meanwhile,  during  their 
absence  the  waters  of  the  pond,  which  were  before  very  limpid 
and  clear,  became  stinking  and  putrid." 

23.  Again,  wo  know  how  frightened  everybody  was  if  there 
were  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  if  a  comet  appeared. 
They  thought  that  a  sure  sign  that  something  fearful  was  going 
to  happen,  and  would  gaze  in  awe  and  terror  at  the  sky,  won- 
dering what  it  might  be.  Now,  why  are  we  not  frightened  when 
we  see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  ]  why  do  we  all 
laugh  at  those  ridiculous  stories  about  the  ducks,  &c.  1 

24.  Because  now  we  have  learnt  something  about  the  laws  of 
the  imiverse,  and  we  know  that  neither  God  nor  the  saints  are 
always  interfering  with  those  laws.  How  grandly  David  writes 
of  this. 

• 

**  Praise  Him,  snn  and  moon : 
Praise  Him,  all  yc  stars  of  light 
Praise  Him,  all  yo  heavens, 
And  ye  waters  that  arc  above  the  heavens. 
Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
For  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made ; 
He  commanded,  and  they  were  created. 
He  hath  made  them  fast  for  ever  and  ever : 
He  hath  given  them  a  law  which  shall  not  be  broken." 

Astronomers  have  now  Icamt  so  much  of  this  law  wliich  shall 
not  he  broken  that  they  know  when  an  eclipse  will  take  place, 
and  why  it  takes  place,  and  when  a  comet  wtU  come  into  sight, 
and  that  neither  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  our  acts  or  our 
misfortunes.  Tims  we  may  hope  that  studying  the  laws  of 
nature  is  really  studying  the  laws  and  thought  of  God ;  and  it 
quite  lifts  us  up  from  those  foolish  ideas  which  make  God  and 
the  saints  seem  to  bo  changeable  and  uncertain,  sometimes  even 
childish  and  revengeful. 

25.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  first  Englishman 
began  to  study  these  things.  His  name  was  Roger  Bacon.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  take  an  interest  in  every- 

thing,  from  the  sun  and  the  stars  down  to  the  com-  *•'•'  ^^wn. 
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mon  dust  at  their  feet.  Ho  began  to  study  the  true  nature  of 
these  things.  It  is  said  that  he  first  invented  telescopes,  which 
give  such  wonderful  revelations  of  the  distant  heaven  above  09. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  gunpowder ;  we  could  heartily 
wish  that  that  never  had  been  invented ;  but  Eoger  Bacon  did 
not  discover  it  with  any  thought  of  blowing  his  fellow-creatures 
to  pieces  with  it ;  it  was  only  as  a  curious  experiment.  -This 
great  man,  being  so  much  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
thought  by  the  common  people  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil ; 
the  noise  and  flash  of  his  gunpowder  might  very  well  frighten 
people  dreadfully,  and  would  seem  quite  demoniacal ;  and  Boger 
Bacon  had  a  very  hard  life,  as  many  great  men  have.  Though 
hundreds  of  years  passed  before  he  found  followers,  and  before 
his  thoughts  became  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  his  work  did 
not  really  die ;  it  is  bearing  frmt  stilL  And  we  may  hope  that 
to  him  study  was  its  own  reward,  as  it  is  to  those  who  love  it. 
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lECTURE  XXIII.    THE  PARLIAoVIENT. 

The  foreigners.  The  king's  extravagance.  Demands  for  money.  The 
barons  resist.  Smion  de  Montfort.  The  parliament.  Character  of 
Prince  Edward.    The  last  Crusade. 

.1.  \Vhilh  all  tide  was  going  on  in  the  nation  the  king  grew  up, 
and  soon  b^n  to  affront  bis  nobles  and  all  his  subjects  by  his 
extravaganpe  and  love  of  foreigners.     His  mother 
had. come  from  AngoulSme,  and  lie  himself  by  and    foreigners, 
bye  married  a  princess  from  Provence,  and  crowds 
of   their  relations  and  dependants  came  to  England.     Henry, 
who  was  too  amiable  to  say  "  No,"  received  them  all  kindly, 
enriched  them,  and  honoiured  them.      He  brought  in  other 
Frenchmen  himself,  who  were  "poor  and  covetous  after  wealth." 
"liiese  men,"  says  Roger  of  Wendover,  "used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  oppress  the  natural  English  subjects  and  nobles, 
calling  them  traitors,  and  accusing  tiiem  of  treachery  to  the 
king ;  and  he,  simple  man  that  he  was,  believed  their  lies,  and 
gaye  them,  the  charge  of  all  the  counties  and  baronies,  as  also  of 
aU  the  youth  of  the  nohility,  both  male  and  female,  who  were 
foully  degraded  by  ignoble  marriages."   Wherever  the  king  went 
ho  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  these  foreigners.     One  of  them 
in  particular,  who  worked  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  was  mado 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  "  nothing  was  done  in  England  but 
what  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  this  host  of  foreigners 
determined  on,"  Eoger  complains.     So  it  goes  on  and  on ;  fresh 
crowds  kept  pouring  in ;  more  and  more  angry  grew  the  f^glish. 
2.  The  king's  foolish  generosity  and  extravagance  kept  him 
always  in  want  of  money.    His  sister  Isabella  was  married  to  the 
Emperor  of  Crern^my,  and  her  wedding  ornaments       .  _. 
and  trousseau  were  so  splendid  that  they  "  appeared 
to  surpass  kingly  wealth."     **  She  shone  forth  with  such  a  profu- 
sion of  rings  and  gold  necklaces,  and  other  splendid  jewels,  with 
silk  and  thread  gannents,  and  other  like  ornaments  which  usually 
attract  the  ga?e  a^d  excite  the  desires  of  women,  that  they 
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appeared  invalaable."  Then  Roger,  who,  though  a  monk,  seenui 
rather  to  eigoy  all  these  pomps  and  yanities,  tells  about  her 
beautiful  bed,  and  the  fine  sheets  and  pillows  she  had,  and  of 

her  cups  and  dishes  of  the  purest  gold  and  silvBr, 
kSm*'     "  *^^  ^^**  seemed  superfluous  to  every  one,  all  the 

cooking-pots,  large  and  small,  were  of  pure  silver." 
She  was  provided  too  with  many  fine,  highly-traiDed  horses, 
having  their  saddles,  bridles,  and  other  trappings  elaborately  gilt 
and  embroidered. 

3.  This  is  the  last  thing  Roger  of  Wendover  tells  us;  hii 
*  Chronicle '  ends  here  very  patriotically,  for  he  takes  a  pride  in 
tracing  up  the  pedigree  of  Isabella,  through  Henry  l.'s  wife 
Matilda  to  **  the  renowned  King  Alfred  (leaving  out  all  mention 
of  the  Conqueror  "William),  and  througn  Alfred  back  to  Adam, 
adding  that,  being  "  descended  from  such  ancestors,  she  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  a  marriage  with  the  emperor." 

4.  All  those  splendid  things  which  Henry  gave  to  his  sister^ 
including  the  silver  saucepans,  must  certainly  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  as  weU  as  his  own  marriage  festival,  which  was 
likewise  very  magnificent  He  got  as  much  money  as  he  could 
out  of  the  people  by  all  sorts  of  means ;  but  though  he  made 
them  very  aogry,  he  could  not  get  enough.  He  was  in  debt;  he 
was  obliged  to  summon  the  nobles  together  to  see  what  he  could 
obtain  from  them. 

5.  We  get  the  account  of  aU  this  from  another  and  still 
cleverer  monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  went  on  writing  the  history  of 
the  times  he  lived  in  after  Roger  left  off,  and  who,  perhaps 
because  he  was  bom  or  educated  in  that  city,  is  generaJly  called 
Matthew  Paris. 

He  tells  us  that  on  the  summons  of  the  king  the  nobles 

assembled  ''  in  a  countless  multitude,"  being  told  that  they  were 

wanted  **  to  arrange  the  royal  business,  and  matters 

Th  ^^  w       concerning  the  whole  kingdom. "  But  when  they  met 

M         together  they  found  out  that  the  •'  royal  business " 

,    ■nmmoned.    '^^  to  ask  for  a  thirtieth  part  of  their  whole  property. 

The  king's  clerk  spoke  for  him  very  pitifully  and 
meekly.     He  made  a  few  excuses,  and  then  said,  **  The  king  is 
now  destitute  of  money,  without  which  any  king  is  indeed  deso- 
late ;  he  therefore  humbly  demands  assistance  of  you  in  money." 
6.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  nobles,  "  not  expecting  anything 
of  tliis  sort,  murmured  gi'eatly,"  and  at  last  replied  with  indigna- 
tion.     They  said  they  were  oppressed  on  all  sides  ; 
Diseoatf nt   constantly  paying  such  large  sums  of  money ;  and 
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**  they  declared  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  them,  and  injurious 
to  them,  to  allow  a  king  so  easily  led  away,  who  had  never 
repelled  nor  even  frightened  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom, 
even  the  least  of  them,  to  extort  so  much  money  so  often,  and 
by  80  many  arguments,  from  his  natural  subjects,  as  if  they  were 
slaves  of  the  lowest  condition."  They  also  said  that  they  ought 
to  help  in  choosing  the  king's  counsellors  and  ministers. 

7.  Then  the  king  tried  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  he  had 
spent  so  much  money  on  his  own  marriage  and  his  sister's 
marriage.  To  which  they  openly  replied  that  he  had  done  all  this 
without  the  advice  of  his  subjects,  and  they  ought  not  to  share 
the  punishment,  as  they  were  innocent  of  the  crime. 

8.  This  is  a  very  important  point  to  notice,  because  it  involves 
another  of  the  great  principles  which  the  English  kings  and 
nation  struggled  and  fought  about  at  intervals  for 

many  centuries;  namely,  that  the  people  who  pay  ****tloiL 
the  money  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  spending  it ;  that  the 
government  is  not  to  lay  on  taxes  without  saying  what  the 
money  is  wanted  for,  and  hearing  whether  the  country,  the 
people  who  are  to  pay,  approve  it  or  not.  That,  too,  is  firmly 
settled  now.  The  government  cannot  lay  on  a  single  tax,  or  get 
a  sixpence  out  of  the  country,  without  saying  what  they  want  it 
for ;  and  the  House  of  Parliament,  which  represents  the  coimtry, 
if  they  do  not  approve,  may  say  No.  This  was,  however,  quite  a 
new  idea  about  this  time.  Before  that  the  king  and  his  ministers 
laid  on  the  taxes  as  they  thought  fit.  A  good  king  would  have 
only  laid  on  just  taxes,  and  for  good  purposes.  A  wicked  king 
would  lay  on  unjust  taxes,  and  for  bsid  purposes.  A  weak  and 
extravagant  king  (like  Henry  III.)  would  also  lay  on  unjust 
and  heavy  taxes  for  foolish  purposes.  So  there  is  no  doubt  the 
barons  were  quite  right  in  demurring  to  the  demand. 

9.  The  end  of  it  this  time  was,  that  the  king  submitted  to  the 
advice  of  his  subjects,  proclaimed  Magna  Charta  over  again,  and 
made  other  good  promises,  which  pleased  everybody  so  much 
that  they  gave  him  the  money  he  asked  for.  But  about  five 
years  afterwards  he  wanted  money  again ;  he  had  broken  all  his 
promises,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  the  money 
This  time  the  nobles  were  still  more  angry,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  a  most  solemn  oath  to  give  the  king  no  more. 

10.  All  this  time  a  great  deal  of  good  was  gradually  working 
out  of  the  evil.    The  more  money  the  king  demanded,  the  moro 
good  rules  the  barons  made  to  limit  his  power.  Par- 
liament began  to  meet  more  and  more  often.    This   ^•'ll»"^*at» 
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word  "  parliament "  ia  quite  new  in  Englinh  hiatoxy  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  ol  It  was  a  French  word,  and  means  "  talking  '* 
or  making  speeches.  It  is  not  certainly  so  good  a  word  aft  the 
old-fashioned  ''  witan  "  or  ''  witenagemot,''  the  assemhly  of  wise 
men,  but  it  grew  more  and  more  like  the  old  aasemhliee  of  oar 
free  ancestors.  One  very  great  and  most  important  change  in 
this  direction  was  made  at  this  time.  The  council,  or  witan, 
only  consisted  of  great  lords,  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  like. 
They  helped  the  king  to  make  all  the  laws  and  appoint  all  the- 
taxes.  But  it  was  not  only  they  who  had  to  pay  the  taxes.  All 
the  smaller  country  gentlemen,  knights  and  yeomen,  had  to  help  in 
that.  Why,  then,  were  they  not  to  have  a  voice  in  ihe  spendingt  * 

1 1.  There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way.    England  being 
now  all  one  country,  under  one  king,  instead  of  consisting  of 

numbers  of  little  tribes,  tliere  was  no  place  where 

aUve  ffoyam-  *^^^  *  multitude  could  assemble.     Nor  would  they 

laliit.       all  ^ant  the  trouble  of  coming  a  long  journey  to 

London,  or  wherever  the  parliament  might  he  held. 
What  was  to  be  done)  A  very  good  plan  had  been  devised. 
These  country  gentlemen  and  knights,  of  whom  there  were  a 
great  many  in  every  county,  might  choose  two  or  three  of  their 
number  to  go  to  parliament,  might  tell  them  what  they  wished 
fibout  the  laws  or  about  the  taxes,  and  bid  them  speak  for  them. 
Those  who  were  thus  chosen  to  represent  the  others  were  called 
"  knights  of  the  shire."  And  so  they  are  still ;  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  find  a  better  plan  than  this ;  it  is  the  beginning 
of  what  is  called  "  representative  government." 

12.  These  knights  of  the  shire  or  county  had  already  been 
called  up  sometimes  to  the  meetings  of  the  council  before  now  ; 
but  there  were  also  other  people  who  had  to  help  pay  the 
taxes,  and  very  rich  people  too,  who  had  never  yet  been  allowed 
to  say  a  word,  either  as  to  the  laying  them  on,  or  the  spending  of 
them.  They  were  not  nobles  or  knights  at  all,  nor  had  they 
any  land  belonging  to  them.  These  were  the  rich  merchants 
and  tradesmen  in  the  towns.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
indeed,  was  already  considered  a  very  important  person,  and,  as 
wo  saw,  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  who  had  been  appointed 
to  harass  the  king.  But  now,  towards  the  end  of  Henry  IIL's 
reign,  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns  were  called  on  to  elect 
men  to  speak  their  mind  in  parliament,  and  to  look  after  thoir 
interests.     This  also  goes  on  to  the  present  day.     Wo  have 

*  In  old  times  (seo  p.  42)  oTezy  freeman  had  been  entitled  to  a  place  in 
ibe  great  OBsemhly  of  his  triw. 
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exactly  the  same  sort  of  parliament  now  that  was  settled  in 
this  reign.  We  have  the  king  or  queen  to  preside ;  we  have  all  the 
lords  of  England,  the  hishops  and  archbishops ;  wo  have  the  county 
members,  the  '*  knights  of  the  shire ;  "  and  we  have  the  borough 
members,  elected  by  the  towns.  All  the  principal  alterations 
which  have  been  made  since  that  time  have  been  only  in  giving 
more  and  more  of  the  people  the  power  of  voting  for  members. 

13.  We  cannot  suppose  that  great  changes  like  these  were 
brought  about  without  a  struggle.  The  king  and  the  barons  at 
last  came  to  open  war.     Very  curiously,  the  man 

who  headed  the  barons,  and  who  fought  so  hard  for    |«  J?^ 

English  freedom,  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  but  he 

had  large  estates  in  England,  and  had  married  the  king's  sister. 

He  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.    The 

king,  who  was  now  growing  old,  had  a  fine  brave     nontfort. 

helper  in  his  eldest  son  Edward.     Edward  naturally 

took  his  father's  part,  and  fought  in  his  cause,  but  he  had  good 

sense  enough  to  see  how  much  wisdom  there  was  on  the  other  side, 

and  when  he  became  king  he  did  not  follow  his  father's  example, 

but  rather  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  uncle,  Simon  de  Montfort.   ^ 

14.  Two  great  battles  took  place  between  the  king  and  the 
earl.     The  first  was  at  Lewes,  and  in  it  Simon  conquered,  and 
the  king  and  his  son  were  made  prisoners.     It  was  while  the 
king  was  his  prisoner  that  Earl  Simon  was  able  to  settle  those 
matters  about  calling  on  the  townspeople  to  send 
members  to  parliament.     Very  soon  after  his  famous     pS^Jij- 
parliament  was  held  Prince  Edward  contrived  to     Uameiit. 
escape.     He  soon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 

which  fought  with  Simon  at  Evesham.  This  battle  was  won  by 
Edward ;  the  old  King  Henry  was  rescued,  and  Simon  was  slain. 

15.  *'  Thus  ended  the  labours  of  that  noble  man.  Earl  Simon," 
writes  an  old  historian, "  who  gave  up  not  only  his  property,  but 
also  his  person,  to  defend  the  poor  from  oppression,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  kingdom."  He  adds 
that  the  earl  was  distinguished  both  for  learning  and  for  piety, 
and  that  he  put  great  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  religious  men. 
He  was  so  loved  and  honoured  by  the  people  that  after  his 
death  he  was  said  to  be  a  saint,  and  it  was  reported  that  many 
miracles  were  worked  at  his  tomb.  His  great  work  was  never 
undone,  though  he  died  in  the  hour  of  defeat.  His  young 
conqueror,  Edward,  who  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  of 
our  kings,  carried  it  on  when,  after  a  few  quiet  years  more,  Henry 
died,  and  his  turn  came  to  reign. 
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16.  It  seems  a  great  mistake  that  he  is  always  called 
Edward  L,  since  there  had  been  already  three  English  kings 

named  Edward,  though  he  was  the  first  who  had 
Xd      A  T     ^"^®  ^®  name  since  the  Norman  Conquest     It 

looks  as  if  all  the  kings  before  that  time  had  been 
mere  nobodies ;  but  we  know  that  was  not  so.  The  first 
Edward  was  the  son  of  Alfred,  and  a  very  glorious  king, 
who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  third  was  Edward  the 
Confessor,  whom  both  English  and  French  regarded  with  groat 
deference,  and  after  whom  this  Edward  was  named. 

17.  His  reign  was  a  very  prosperous  and  happy  one  for  Eng- 
land.    Ho  was  a  true  Englishman ;  he  loved  his  people,  and  his 

people  loved  him.  He  was  not  by  any  means  a 
okanotar      Perfect  character  ;  but  a  man  need  not  (happily)  be 

quite  perfect  to  be  dearly  loved  and  honoured,  and 
to  do  great  and  noble  deeds.  Ho  had  already  won  the  admira- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  nation  before  his  father^s  death, 
though  he  had  done  some  fierce  and  cruel  things  too.  But  he  was 
the  sort  of  man  an  Englishman  loves.  He  was  tall  and  handsome. 
In  his  youth  he  was  fair,  and  had  yellow  hair,  but  as  he  grew 
older  we  are  told  that  *^  he  was  swarthy,  and  the  hair  of  his  head 
black  and  curled  ; "  in  his  old  age  it  was  snow-white.  He  was 
brave,  clover,  and  affectionate.  The  English  have  always  loved 
to  see  their  royal  family  affectionate  and  dutiful  to  each  other. 
Edward  was  a  most  loving  son  to  his  weak  but  kindly  father. 
When  the  news  was  brought  him  that  the  old  man  was  dead,  he 
was  so  grieved  that  the  people  about  him  were  astonished.  It 
was  he  who  brought  from  abroad  the  rare  and  costly  marbles 
which  decorate  his  father's  beautiful  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  battle  of  Lewes,  where  he  and  the  king  had  been  made 
prisoners,  he  had  shown  himself  very  fierce  and  revengeful, 
especially  against  the  men  of  London.  But  he  coiUd  be  forgiven 
for  that,  because  the  reason  he  was  so  fierce  against  them  was, 
that  a  little  while  before  they  had  insulted  and  endangered  hia 
mother.     He  was  also  a  most  affectionate  husband. 

18.  Edward  had  another  great  virtue,  which  is  very  dear  to 
Englishmen — ho  loved  truth  and  honesty.  We  have  seen  how 
insincei-e  the  other  kings  had  been,  and  how  they  were  always 
breaking  their  word.  One  of  the  things  the  Pope  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  do  now  was  to  release  people  from  keeping  their 
promises,  and  even  their  most  solemn  oaths.  During  the  later 
part  of  Henry  IIL's  reign,  when  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the 
barons   bad   made   him  and   Edward   swear    to  redress   the 
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grievances  of  the  nation,  and  to  goyem  according  to  law,  the 
Pope  by  and  bye  sent  over  word  to  absolve  them  from  keeping 
the  oath.  King  Henry  was  glad  enough  to  be  absolved ;  but 
Edward,  though  he  loved  his  father,  would  not  follow  his  example. 
He  had  chosen  for  his  motto  two  very  plain  English  words, 
**  Keep  troth ; "  and  he  would  not  be  absolved  by  the  Pope  from 
keeping  his  word. 

Edward  was  not  perfect;  and  as  his  life  went  on  he  did  not 
always  *'  keep  troth ; "  but  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  sin- 
cere. He  fell  into  faults  sometimes,  but  he  recovered  himself,  and 
he  would  frankly  own  where  he  saw  himself  to  have  been  wrong. 

19.  Then,  too,  Edward  was  a  true  image  of  chivalry.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  perfect  "  knight ; "  and  he  had  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  parts  of  that  character.  At  one  time,  before  he  was 
king,  whilst  he  was  engaged  with  a  troop  of  men  in  restoring 
order  and  putting  down  the  revolters,  he  heard  of  a  famous  rob- 
ber in  a  wood  near.  This  man,  Adam  de  Grordon,  was  reputed  to 
be  very  strong  and  brave ;  and  Edward,  who  was  also  strong  and 
brave,  longed  to  try  which  could  fight  best  in  single  combat. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  two  little  armies  to  have  a  regular  battle, 
he  forl)ade  them  to  interfere,  so  that  he  and  the  robber  chief 
might  fight  it  out  between  them.  After  a  long  conflict  Edward 
got  the  better,  but  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  skill  and  valour 
of  the  man  that  ho  advised  him  to  surrender  himself,  promising 
him  his  life  and  a  good  fortune.  Tliis  robber  was,  in  fact»  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  who  in  the  wars  had  lost  all  his  property, 
and  hod  taken  to  a  wild  life ;  but  he  now  threw  away  his  arms 
and  suiTendcred  to  the  prince.  Edward  kept  his  word,  rcstcnnsd 
his  ihheritanco,  and  became  his  faithful  friend. 

20.  At  another  time  Edward  went  to  a  great  tournament  in 
France.  He  had  1000  followers ;  but  the  Frenchman  who  had 
challenged  him  came  with  nearly  2000.  The  English  began  to 
see  tliat  the  Frenchman  had  deceived  them ;  it  was  not  to  be  a 
mock  light,  but  a  real  fight ;  and  they  were  but  one  to  two.  But 
they  behaved  like  true  Englishmen,  and  defended  themselves 
gallantly.  Edward  himself  was  attacked  in  a  furious  way  by  the 
French  count ;  but  he  sate  like  a  rock,  and  at  the  right  moment 
fell  in  his  turn  on  the  coimt,  till  he  made  him  cry  for  mercy. 
This  story  shows  the  dark  side  of  chivalry  as  well  as  its  heroic 
one.  In  the  affray  we  hear  that  the  knights  who  fell  were  saved 
alive,  but  the  poor  followers,  the  men  who  fought  on  foot,  wero 
killed, "  because  they  were  but  rascdUf  and  no  great  account  was 
made  of  them." 
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21.  As  for  Edward's  cleyemess,  we  wiU  only  read  what  Baker 
says  of  him.  *'He  had  in  him  the  two  wisdoms — not  often 
found  in  any  singly ;  both  together,  seldom  or  never — an  ability 
of  judgment  in  himself,  and  a  readiness  to  hear  the  judgment  of 
others." 

22.  He  was  married  some  years  before  his  father's  death.  His 
wife  was  a  Spanish  princess,  named  Eleanor.     When  she  came 

to  England  she  was  received  with  great  honour. 
12M.  «  The  king  gave  orders,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  *•  that 
^^JV  she  should  be  received  with  the  greatest  honour  and 
^^^^  *  reverence  at  London,  as  well  as  at  other  places ;  but 
especially  at  London,  where  her  arrival  was  to  be  celebrated  by 
processions,  illuminations,  ringing  of  bells,  songs,  and  other  special 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  festivity.  On  her  approaching  thai 
city,  therefore,  the  citizens  went  to  meet  her,  dressed  in  holy-day 
clothes,  and  mounted  on  richly-caparisoned  horses;  and  when 
the  noble  daughter-in-law  of  the  king  arrived  at  the  place  of 
abode  assigned  her,  she  found  it  hung  with  paUs  of  silk  and 
tapestry  like  a  temple,  and  even  the  floor  was  covered  with  arras.'^ 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  time  Englishmen  had  ever  seen 
a  carpet  on  the  floor;  they  were  still  content  with  hay  and 
rushes^  as  Becket  had  been ;  for  Matthew  Paris  adds,  "  This  was 
done  by  the  Spaniards,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country ; 
but  this  excessive  pride  excited  the  laughter  and  derision  of  the 
people"  (rather  like  the  John  Bull  of  our  days,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  laugh  at  '' new-&ngled "  plans  to  which  he  is  not 
accustomed). 

23.  Eleanor  proved  a  most  sweet  and  loving  wife,  and  Edward 
was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  When,  at  last,  after  many  years 
of  happy  life,  she  died  at  some  distance  from  London,  either  in 
Lincolnshire  or  Nottinghamshire,  the  king  brought  her  body  to 
Westminster  to  be  buried.  That  was  a  long  and  troublesome 
journey  in  those  days,  when  the  roads  were  very  bad,  and  they 
had  to  rest  several  nights  on  the  way.  At  each  place  where  they 
halted  for  the  night  King  Edward  afterwards  caused  a  monument 
to  be  set  up.  The  Gothic  architecture  was  now  in  its  prime,  and 
these  monuments  were  very  beautiful.  One  of  them  still  stands 
by  the  side  of  a  road  near  Northampton;  it  is  richly  ornamented 
with  sculptured  niches  and  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The  last 
place  they  stopped  at  was  a  little  vilh^o  between  London  and 
Westminster,  and  there  too  a  beautiful  monument  was  set  up. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  called  "  the  dear  queen's  cross."  In  those 
days  the  kings  and  queens  still  talked  French  more  than  EngUsh, 
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80  this  name  was  in  French  "  Chere  Eeine ; "  and  we  may  still 
see  a  model  of  Edward's  monument  at  Charing  Cross,  with  the 
"  dear  queen's  "  images  on  it  But  though  this  would  be  a  very- 
pretty  derivation  for  the  name,  it  appears  that  little  village  had 
teen  called  Charing  long  before. 

24.  After  Simon  de  Montfort's  death,  and  when  all  was  quiet 
in  England,  Prince  Edward  went  on  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  accompanied  by  his  wife.   This  was  the  ninth 

and  last  Crusade.  Like  all  the  others,  there  was 
much  bravery  and  self-devotion,  as  well  as  much  cruelty.  But* 
they  could  not  gain  their  end ;  they  could  not  win  back  Jerusalem. 
By  degrees  the  kings  of  Europe  began  to  realize  that  they  had 
better  stay  at  home  and  govern  their  own  kingdoms,  than  wander 
away^  spending  their  own  lives  and  their  people's  lives  on  what 
seemed  at  last  only  a  dream,  though  a  beautiful  dream. 

25.  Though  the  Crusades  were  so  mixed  with  evil,  with  pride 
and  jealousy  and  cruelty,  though  so  many  noble  lives  were 
wasted  and  buried  there,  we  cannot  think  they  were  all  evlL 
There  was  true  religion,  true,  unselfish  devotion,  in  many  hearts. 
And  in  other  ways  too  they  worked  some  good.  They  led 
people  to  travel,  and  to  see  other  countries  and  other  races  of 
men ;  and  this  must  have  made  some  of  them  larger-hearted,  as 
King  Eichard  had  learned  to  see  the  nobleness  and  goodness  of 
the  Mahometan  Saladin. 

But  Edward's  adventures  in  Palestine  must  not  detain  us ;  w& 
have  quite  enough  to  do  with  England,  and  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
He  was  still  abroad  when  his  father  died,  and  he  by  no  means 
hurried  himself  to  come  home,  for  it  was  not  till  August  1274 
that  he  made  his  appearance  in  England. 

26.  The  coronation-feast  must  have  been  something  like  a 
feast  indeed.  Orders  were  sent  to  provide  380  oxen,  430  sheep, 
450  pigs,  18  wild  boars  (so  there  must  have  been  still  wild  boars 
in  England,  but  apparently  not  many),  and  more  than  19,000 
fowls  and  capons.  He  and  his  queen  were  welcomed  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  honour :  "  the  streets  were  hung  with  rich  cloths 
of  silk  and  arras  and  tapestry ;  the  aldermen  of  the  city  threw 
out  of  their  windows  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver,  to  signify  the 
great  gladness  they  had  conceived  of  his  safe  return ;  the  conduits 
ran  plentifully  with  white  wine  and  red,  that  each  creature 
might  drink  his  fill."  Besides  the  aldermen's  gold  and  silver, 
500  great  horses,  on  some  of  which  Edward  and  his  followers 
had  ridden  to  the  banquet,  were  let  loose  among  the  crowd,  any 
one  to  take  them  for  his  own  as  he  could. 
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LECTURE  XXIV.— EDWARD  L    ENGLAND  AND  WALEP, 

Edward's  govemment.  Dispute  about  taxation.  Humphrey  Boliun. 
The  old  over-lordihip  of  England  in  Wales  and  Scotknd.  The  Welsh 
people.    Conquest  ot  Wales. 

1.  Edward  deserved  a  hearty  welcome.  He  set  his  mind  to 
govern  his  people  well,  and  for  their  good  and  happiness. 
Though  he  had  fought  against  Simon  de  Montfort  on  .  ^^ 
his  father's  side,  yet  ho  now  clearly  saw  that  his  plans 
had  been  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  country,  and  he  carried 
them  out  himself.  He  summoned  parliaments  such  as  Simon 
had  summoned,  consisting  of  the  \otda  and  bishops,  the  county 
members,  and  the  town  members. 

2.  But  things  were  very  dififerent  then  from  what  they  are 
now.     We  all.  know  how  fond  people  are  of  being  members  of 

parliament  now ;  how  they  do  and  say  all  they  can  to 
J^J^j^*^  induce  the  electors  to  choose  them,  and  look  upon  it 
'  as  the  greatest  honour,  as  indeed  it  is.  But  in 
those  days  it  was  considereil  a  great  burden  and  a  great  trouble. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  members  to  come  to  parliament ; 
the  towns  did  not  like  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending 
representatives  (who  were  paid  in  those  days),  and  it  was  quite 
difficult  to  assemble  them  together.  People  did  not  as  yet  know 
the  good  that  would  come  of  it.  It  is  generally  a  few,  or 
perhaps  only  one  wise  man,  who  first  sees  what  is  the  ri>;ht 
thing  to  do,  as  the  world  slowly  changes ;  he  is  probably  called 
a  fool  fur  it,  or  mad,  for  the  common  run  of  people  cannot  see 
what  he  sees.  Perhaps,  and  indeed  most  likely,  he  gets  killed,  as 
Simon  was,  or  despised  and  half-starved,  as  Eoger  Bacon  was. 
But  by  and  bye  his  ideas  tell;  a  few  more  people  begin  to 
understand  them  ;  tlien  more  and  more ;  at  last  his  wise  thought 
is  believed  by  everybody — it  becomes  a  sort  of  common-place; 
and  in  the  end  the  truth  prevailS|  and  must  prevail,  in  the  world 
which  God  made. 

3.  Another  set  of  people  who  might  have  come  to  parliament 
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would  not  come.  Those  were  the  clergy.  Jast  as  there  were 
bishops  in  the  Upper  House,  there  might  have  been  clergymen  in 
the  Lower.  But  they  would  not  come.  And  now  all  a  clergyman 
can  do  in  governing  his  country  is  just  what  other  men  can  do ; 
he  can  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  but  he  cannot  be  one 
himself.  This  is  probably  a  very  good  thing.  For  highly  as  the 
clergy  are  to  be  respected  in  their  own  sphere,  in  teaching  and 
studying,  in  caring  for  the  poor  and  in  visiting  the  sick,  it  has 
been  found  in  all  history  that  they  are  not  good  at  governing. 
We  have  already  seen  enough  of  the  Pope's  government,  and  the 
harm  it  did ;  but  when .  Protestant  and  Puritan  clergy  have  got 
into  power  (as  they  did  once  in  Scotland)  it  has  not  answered 
well,  either  for  themeelves  or  the  country. 

4.  But  though  Edward  fully  approved  of  the  new  sort  of  par- 
liament, allowing  all  the  principal  classes  of  people  to  be  repre- 
sented, there  was  one  thing  which  he  took  a  very 
long  time  in  consenting  to,  and  a  very  important        *  *»»••. 
thing  too ;  which  was,  that  no  taxes  should  be  laid  on  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  taxed.     He  had  a  masterful  temper, 
and  he  wished  to  lay  on  the  taxes  himself  as  he  thought  fit.   He 
was  not  a  selfish,  extravagant,  and  foolish  king,  like  his  father, 
and  very  likely  would  have  laid  on  fair  taxes,  and  for  right  pur- 
poses.  But  the  barons  knew  better  than  to  give  up  the  right  they 
had  fought  for  and  won.   Though  Edward  was  a  good  king,  who 
was  to  say  what  his  son  might  be  1  It  came  to  a  struggle.   There 
were  two  principal  nobles  who  withstood  the  king.     When  they 
found  that  he  obstinately  held  out  they  refused  to  obey  him.    He 
was  going  to  Flanders  on  a  war,  and  he  ordered  his  nobles  to  fol- 
low him.    They  refused.    Then  the  king  said  to  one 
of  them,  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  "  Sir        ^^' 
Earl,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang.''     But  Humphrey  stoutly 
answered,  "  Sir  King,  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang."     The  end  of 
the  struggle  was  that  right  conquered.     The  king  owned  that  he 
was  wrong,  and  gave  in ;  the  principle  was  firmly  established. 
But  a  king,  some  centuries  after  this,  threw  the  whole  country  into 
rebellion  and  lost  his  own  life  by  trying,  as  Edward  tried,  to  evade 
it — to  levy  taxes  at  his  own  will,  Without  the  consent  of  the 
people. 

6.  Meanwhile,  Edward  made  many  good  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  land  was  very  peaceful 
and  thriving.     But  we  must  now  turn  to  Edward's       -tj^-— . 
wars ;  for  though  we  will  never,  if  we  can  help  it, 
waste  much  time  over  wars  in  foreign  parts,  Edward's  principal 
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vrould  come  back  and  lead  them  all  to  victory.  The  principal  of 
these  old  prophets  was  Merlin,  of  whom  we  read  such  wonderful 
tales  in  Tennyson's  poetry.  Just  about  this  time  everybody, 
both  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  other  places  too,  was  very 
full  of  the  thought  of  King  Arthur  and  the  wizard  Merlin, 
because  of  that  charmipg  *  History  of  England '  mentioned  before, 
which  had  been  tmnslated  into  English  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  which  contained  numbers  of  the  old  Wdsh  legendts 
and  fairy-tales,  told  as  if  they  were  all  sober  truth. 

17.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  Merlin*B  pro- 
phecies, which  at  that  time  >yere  thought  very  wonderful  5  and 
the  Welsh  were  just  now  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  believing 
that  they  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  All  through  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  when  the  English  country  was  so  busy  with  its  own 
troubles  and  disputes,  the  Welsh  were  growing  stronger  and 

LlawaU  fiercer.  They  had  a  brave  and  clever  prince  named 
Llewellyn.  One  of  the  prophecies  was  that  a  prinee 
of  Wales  should  be  crowned  in  London:  and  all  the  Welsh 
hoped  that  Llewellyn  would  be  the  one.  He  gained  some  great 
successes  while  Henry  was  still  king,  and  the  other  smaUe^ 
princes  in  Wales  did  homage  to  him. 

18.  He  and  his  people  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  his 
being  a  vassal  to  the  King  of  England,  and  when  Henry  died, 
and  Llewellyn  was  summoned  to  do  homage  to  Edward,  he  would 
not  come.  He  was  sent  for  again  and  again ;  still  he  would  not 
come.     Edward's  patience  was  worn  out  at  last,  and  he  marched 

-g--  into  Wales  with  an  army.  Now  though  the  Welsh 
were  fiery  and  always  ready  to  fight,  they  seem  to 
have  had  very  little  pei-severance.  They  were  "  very  severe  in 
the  first  attack,  terrible  by  their  clamour  and  looks,  filling  the 
air  with  horrid  shouts,  and  the  deep-toned  clangour  of  very  long 
trumpets.  .  .  .  Bold  in  the  first  onset,  they  cannot  bear  a  repulse, 
they  cannot  struggle  for  the  field  of  battle,  or  endure  long  and 
severe  actions.'*  "  In  their  first  attack  they  are  more  than  men, 
in  the  second  lees  than  women." 

19.  Again,  they  were  very  faithless  and  untrue  ;  they  thouglit 
nothing  of  breaking  their  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises ;  so 
that  when  Edward  set  his  mind  in  earnest  to  conquer  Wales  he 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  doing  so.  The  other  lesser  princes 
who  had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  Llewellyn  broke  their  oatlis 
and  deserted  him.  Edward  brought  his  armies  and  fleets  near 
enough  to  hem  him  in  among  the  desolate  mountains  of  Snow- 

doji^  witbont  venturing  too  fax  in  among  them  himself,  and  he 
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ad  to  beg  for  mercy.     A  soi-t  of  peace  was  made,  and  for  four 

ears  it  was  kept.     After  that  time  the  Welsh  broke  out  again ; 

beie  was  some  hard  fighting,  but  the  end  of  it  was  that  Edward 

onquercd,  and  Llewellyn  was  killed.     His  head  was       -ggg 

Qt  off,  and  it  is  said  that  Edward  sent  it  to  London, 

ad  it  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  willow^  and  set  up  on  the 

*pwer  in  a  mocking  fultilnient  of  the  prophecy.     Soon  after  this 

iewellyn*s  brother  David,  the  last  of  the  royal  family  of  Wales, 

^BB  taken  prisoner  and  most  cruelly  put  to  death.     Thus  Wales 

ras  subdued,  and  has  ever  since  been  looked  on  as 

art  of  the  English  kingdom,  though  the  Welsh  did     ^^^^ 

ot  submit  heartily,  till  after  many  years,  in  the 

xirse  of  events,  a  Welshman  came  to  be  King  of  England. 

20.  Edward  used  his  conquest  wisely.  He  treated  the  people 
'ell,  he  governed  them  justly  and  mercifully,  and  introduced 
lany  of  the  English  customs  and  laws,  which  were  better  than 
leir  own ;  so  that  probably  the  Welsh  were,  in  the  end,  a  great 
eal  better  off  for  having  been  conquered. 

21.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Edward,  seeing  what  a  wonderful 
ifluence  the  poets  had  on  the  people  by  their  warlike  songs  and 
rophecies,  collected  them  all  together  and  had  them  murdered, 
his  was  called  '*  the  massacre  of  the  bards,"  and  there  is  a  very 
ue  poem  about  it,  beginning  '^Euin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king," 
ipposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  last  of  these  poor  Welsh  bards, 
ut,  happily,  the  story  is  not  trae,  and  we  need  not  think  that 
IT  brave  Edward  was  a  "ruthless"  or  merciless  king  at  all, 
.though  he  sometimes  had  his  enemies  put  to  death.  But  in 
lose  days  this  was  done  by  everybody. 

22.  It  was  soon  after  this  time  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 
I  England  was  first  called  by  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
as  said  that  Edward,  seeing  how  unwilling  the 

roud  Welsh  were  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,       1284. 
remised  them  that  he  would  give  them  a  prince  of  „  p^*     ^ 
leir  own — born  in  Wales,  Imd  who  could  not  speak      Wales." 
16  word   of  English.      The  Welsh  being  much 
leased  at  this  promise,  he  presented  to  them  his  own  young  son, 
ho  had  been  bom  a  few  days  before  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  and 
ho,  if  he  could  speak  no  English,  could  certainly  speak  no 
Telsh.     The  story  is  rather  a  good  one,  so  we  may  hope  it  is 
ue ;  but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  book  written  at  the  time, 
is  very  doubtful. 

23.  But  even  if  it  were  true,  when  the  Welsh  accepted  this 
fant  as  their  prince  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  for  Edward  had 
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already  a  son  named  Alphonso ;  so  they  probably  hoped  that  he 
would  be  the  King  of  England,  and  that  they  would  still  have 
a  sepamte  prince  of  their  own,  though  an  Englishman.  As  it 
turned  out,  Alphonso  died,  and  the  young  Edward  of  Camaryon 
afterwards  became  King  of  England  and  Wales 'both.  Thus 
Wales  quite  ceased  to  have  a  separate  government ;  for  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  still  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  does  not  give  the  prince  any  power  over  Wales,  which 
is  as  much  under  the  queen  and  the  parliament  as  any  other  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

24.  After  this  conquest,  and  before  Edward  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Scotland,  he  performed  an  act  which  to  us  seems  very 

harsh  and  cruel,  though  it  was  most  likely  looked 
^^-       on  both  by  himself  and  his  subjects  as  most  Christian 
2|~^     and  praiseworthy.     This  was,  that  he  finally  drove 
the  Jews.    ^  ^^  tTews  out  of  the  country.     We  have  already 
seen  how  cruelly  the  Jews  were  treated ;  how  the 
kings  extorted  money  out  of  them  by  all  sorts  of  means,  and  how 
the  people  every  now  and  then  rose  and  massacred  them.     It 
was  generally  believed  that  they  did  many  cruel  and  wicked 
things :  that  they  stole  Christian  children  and  murdered  them  in 
secret,  and  that  they  tried  to  get  mysterious  poisons  from  foreign 
lands  to  poison  all  Christendom.     Though  the  kings  of  England 
had,  more  or  less,  protected  them  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  onward,  as  being  in  some  sort  their  own  property, 
their  protection  did  not  go  far,  and  all  sorts  of  hard  and  tyran- 
nical laws  were  made  against  theuL     We  may  wonder  why  they 
chose  to  live  in  England  at  all,  since  they  met  with  such  bad 
usage ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  in  other  Christian  countries  they 
were  far  worse  treated ;  still  more  pillaged,  and  more  massacred. 

25.  But  now  Edward  and  his  people,  in  a  kind  of  religious 
frenzy,  ordered  all  the  Jews  out  of  the  country.  Edward,  even 
now,  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel  He  intended  them  to  leave  in 
safety,  and,  as  some  say,  gave  them  permission  to  take  their 
property  with  them.  The  people,  however,  treated  the  poor  Jews 
most  awfully  in  their  flight;  and  especially  the  sailors  who 
carried  them  in  their  ships.  Many  of  them  were  wrecked,  others 
were  robbed  and  flung  overboard.  One  instance  is  given  by  an 
old  chronicler,  who  says  that  he  learnt  it  from  a  manuscript 
written  at  the  time.  "  Some  of  the  richest  of  the  Jews,  being 
shipped  in  a  mighty  tall  ship  which  they  had  hired,  when  the 
same  was  under  sail,  and  had  got  down  the  Thames  towards  the 

mouth  of  the  river,  the  mastei  manner  bethought  him  of  a  wile. 
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and  caused  his  men  to  cast  anchor,  and  so  rode  at  the  same,  till 
the  ship,  by  ebbing  of  the  stream,  remained  on  the  dry  sands. 
The  master  then  enticed  the  Jews  to  walk  out  with  him  for 
recreation.  And  at  length,  when  the  Jews  were  on  the  sands, 
and  he  understood  the  tide  to  be  coming  in,  he  gat  him  back  to 
the  ship,  whither  he  was  drawn  by  a  rope.  The  Jews  made  not 
so  much  haste,  because  they  were  not  aware  of  the  danger ;  but 
when  they  perceived  how  the  matter  stood  they  cried  to  the 
master  for  help.  He,  however,  told  them  that  they  ought  to  cry 
rather  upon  Moses,  by  whose  guidance  their  fathers  had  passed 
through  the  Bed  Sea.  They  cried  indeed,  but  no  succour 
appeared,  and  so  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  water." 

26.  Edward  severely  punished  these  barbarians ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  very  few  of  the  16,000  Jews  who  were  driven  away 
reached  the  mainland  in  safety.  It  was  about  350  years  from 
this  time  before  any  Jews  were  allowed  to  come  back,  though 
now,  as  we  know,  as  many  as  like  live  peaceably  in  England ; 
some  very  rich,  some  very  poor,  but  all  protected  by  the  laws, 
and  enjoying  the  same  liberty,  comfort^  and  safety  as  ourselves. 
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LECTURE  XXV.-EDWARD  I.    SCOTLAND. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  The  old  Uws.  Candidates  for  the  crown. 
Edward  claims  the  orer^lordslup.  John  BaHiol.  The  first  revolt.  The 
first  conquest.    The  stone  of  destiny. 

1.  We  must  now  see  how  Edward  prospered  in  his  designs  upon 
Scotland.  It  is  evident  thai;  unless  that  country  submitted  pf  ilp 
own  accord,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  conquer  as  Wales  had 
been.  Though  much  smaller  than  England,  it  was  far  larger^ 
more  powerful,  and  more  civilized  than  Wales.  The  people  also 
were  very  different    We  saw  that  the  Welsh,  thou^ 

(?£)oUfl^d  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^"^  °^  fighting,  had  not  much  perse- 
verance ;  they  were  easily  cowed  and  daunted.  There 
were  a  good  many  of  the  very  same  race  in  Scotland  also,  the 
Welsh  of  the  northern  part  of  Strathclyde,  which  by  this  time 
was  part  of  Scotland ;  and  if  the  whole  country  had  been  peopled 
by  the  same,  perhaps  England  would,  after  a  while,  have  subdued 
them  all.  But  Scotland  contained  various  other  races  of  men  as 
well.  It  contained  men  who  were  by  birth  English,  Irish,  and 
Normans,  though  they  were  now  all  called  Scotchmen. 

2.  The  real  Scofs  were  in  fact  Irish.  In  very  old  times 
Ireland,  or  part  of  Ireland,  Was  called  Scotia,  and  the  Irish 
people  were  called  Scots.  A  great  many  of  these  had  crossed 
over  the  narrow  sea  which  divides  the  two  countries,  and  had 
settled  in  the  northern  part  of  what  we  now  call  Scotland.  Here 
they  found  already  a  great  many  wild  people  living,  who  were 
most  likely  a  family  of  Celts  also,  called  Picts,  and  the  Komans 
tell  us  what  trouble  these  two  wild  sets  of  men  gave  them.  It 
was  to  keep  out  the  Picts  and  Scots  that  Agricola  had  built  his 
great  wall  When  they  were  not  fighting  the  Romans  oi  the 
Britons,  no  doubt  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  fighting  each 
other ;  and  in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  not  very  clear  how,  the 
Scots  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  Picts ;  a  Scot  king  became  king 
over  them  all,  and  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde  was  called  Scotland.     The  people  in  this  kingdom 
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were  therefore  nearly  related  to  the  Irish,  and  spoke  almost  the 
same  language.  The  Highland  Scotch  still  have  a  language  of 
their  own,  called  '^  Gaelic/'  but  it  is  almost  exactly  like  the 
native  Irish  language,  and  both  Irish  and  Gaelic  are  more  like 
Webh  than  like  English ;  they  are  all  three  Celtic  dialects. 

3.  Wh^i  our  forefathers  settled  themselves  in  Britain  they 
not  only  took  possession  of  what  is  now  called  England,  but  of  a 
good  part  of  what  we  now  call  Scotland  also.  The  old  Anglian 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  stretched  all  the  way  up  from  the 
Humber  to  Agricola's  wall.  Edwin,  the  first  Northumbrian  king 
who  became  a  Christian,  had  built  a  strong  fortress  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  dominions  to  keep  out  the  wild  Scots, 
which  was  called  Edwin's  borough,  or  Edinburgh,  Thus  all 
this  part  of  Scotland,  except  to  the  west,  where  the  Welsh  lived, 
was  part  of  England,  and  full  of  Englishmen ;  the  very  sanxe 
people  wtiose  descendants  live  there  now.  As  is  well  known,  there 
is  to  tlus  day  a  great  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  Scotch- 
men, the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders ;  the  Highlanders  being 
CeltS)  and  speaking  a  Celtic  language;  and  the  Lowlanders,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  speaking  English,  or  a  dialect  of  English.  (The 
Ei^glish  language  is  now  spreading  through  the  whole  country, 
an4  all  educated  Highlanders,  and  many  of  the  poor  also,  speak 
it ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  their  native  tongue.) 

,  4.  After  a  time  the  Danes  and  Northmen  came  and  took 
pos^esdion  of  the  islands  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
many  of  their  descendants  still  live  there.  By  degrees  the 
Scptch  kings  got  the  mastery  over  more  and  more  of  the  Low- 
lands, both  of  Northumberland  and  of  Strathclyde,  as  far  as  to 
the  river  Tweed  and  the  Solway  Firth,  and  Edwin's  borough 
bcpamo  the  capital  of  Scotland,  which  would  doubtless  have 
surprised  Edwin  very  much. 

5.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Scotch  king  showed  great 
kindness  to  the  conquered  English,  and  married  the  sister  of 
Edgar  the  Etheling,  who  was  so  good  that  she  was  afterwards 
called  3t.  Margaret.  A  great  many  of  the  English  who  were 
driven  out  of  their  possessions  by  the  Normans  took  refuge  in 
Scotland,  and  w^ere  kindly  received.  Not  only  that,  but  many 
Normans  came  there  too,  who  were  also  kindly  received.  Some 
great  Norman  noblemen  had  large  estates  in  Scotland,  in  England, 
and  in  France  also ;  and  it  seems  hard  to  say  whether  they  were 
Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  or  Frenchmen.  Strangely  enough, 
Eobert  Bruce,  who  is  the  very  darling  of  the  Scotch,  and  their 
typo  of  a  pat^riot^  belonged  to  one  of  these  families. 
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0.  'i'lius,  Ijy  tlie  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  in  pize  and  houndaries  just  what  it 
ia  now  ;  and  though  it  contained  all  theso  different  laces  of  men, 
tliey  nil  felt  themselvea,  and  were  called,  Scotchmen,  and  were 
]i)Uo1i  attached  to  their  country.  It  waa  probably  because  then 
\Yere  so  many  of  English  race  among  them  (who  have  the  groat 
quality  of  peraeverance,  and  never  know  when  they  are  beaten)  ' 
tli.ll,  instead  of  conquering  Scotland,  aa  he  did  Wales,  Edward  I. 
thoroui^hly  lost  even  what  he  had  at  Bret. 

7.  It  would  have  been  much  to  our  advantage  if  our  Mend 
the  Archdeacon  Gerald,  who  wrote  euch  amusing  and  interesting 
accounts  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  had  travelled  in  Scotland  also; 
but  there  does  not  aeem  to  be  any  description  of  the  conntcy 
writttii  at  tlie  time.  Still  we  can  learn  something  about  tb« 
maiiuera  and  habits  of  the  people  from  their  own  old  laws,  sb 
well  as  from  the  English  or  other  writers,  who  saw  them  in 
England,  even  if  they  did  not  travel  into  Scotland  to  see  them 
at  home. 

8.  A  great  part  of  Scotland  is  very  beautiful,  full  of  moQtt- 
tains  and  lakes,  and  wild  moors  and  heaths.  This  was  the  part 
wliero  the  wilder  people,  the  Highlanders,  lived.  Many  hun- 
drtils  of  years  after  this  time  they  were  still  what  we  should  call 

'vivll'wed,  and  1)0(1  many  singnlar  cuatoma  mA  ways.     ' ' 
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on  God's  laws.  Thny  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  Sennon  on 
the  Mount,  and  what  Christ  had  said  on  this  suhject,  for  in 
their  old-fashioned  language  they  take  pains  to  point  out  the 
contrast 

"  All  laws  outhir  are  manis  lawe,  or  Goddis  lawe."  "  By  the 
law  of  God/'  they  go  on,  "  a  head  for  a  head,  a  hand  for  a  hand, 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  foot  for  a  foot.  By  the  law  of  man,  for  the 
life  of  a  man  so  many  ky  (or  cows).  For  a  foot  a  mark,  for  a 
hand  as  muckle,  for  an  eye  half  a  mark,  for  an  ear  as  muckle, 
for  a  tooth  twelve  pennies,"  &c. 

Another  of  the  old  laws  says  that  if  thieves  had  heen  plunder- 
ing a  monastery,  the  lord  of  that  part  of  the  country  should  help, 
and  not  hinder,  the  monks  in  trying  to  catch  them;  which 
looks  as  if  the  lords  were  rather  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  robbers,  and  perhaps  to  get  part  of  the  booty. 

10.  The  laws  take  great  pains  to  help  the  poor  who  were 
robbed,  by  putting  them  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
king.  "  It  is  ordanyt  at  all  thai,  the  quhilkis  are  destitut  of  the 
help  of  al  men  ...  sal  be  under  the  proteccions  of  the  lord  the 
kyng."  So  the  king's  own  people  had  to  plead  for  the  poor 
man,  and  if  it  was  proved  that  a  rich  man  had  robbed  a  poor 
man,  he  not  only  had  to  restore  the  goods  to  the  owner,  but  also 
to  pay  eight  cows  to  the  king.  No  doubt  that  last  arrangement 
would  make  the  king  and  his  servants  all  the  more  zealous  pro- 
tectors of  the  poor  and  helpless. 

11.  The  lowest  people  of  all  were  serfs;   but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  ever  quite  so  low  or  such  actual  slaves  as 
they  were  in  England  and  other  countries,  for  the 
difference  between  a  thrall,  or  slave,  and  a  churl  ** 
which  was  veiy  well  known  in  England,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  clear,  and  the  serfs  could  very  easily  become  free. 

12.  Again,  two  great  grievances  which  came  upon  the  English 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  were  never  known  in  Scotland  at  alL 
Those  were  the  forest  laws  and  the  castles,  which  had  caused 
such  endless  misery.  Though  there  were  some  Norman  noble- 
men in  Scotland,  they  never  had  the  power  there  that  they  had 
in  England ;  they  were  rather  visitors  and  friends  than  masters. 

13.  The  country  on  the  whole  was  free  and  fairly  governed. 
They  had  thriving  towns,  kept  in  order  by  their  own  magistrates, 
and  where  there  were  no  slaves  or  serfs  at  alL     The 

houses  seem  to  have  been  built  of  wood,  as  they      ^o'"**. 
were  nearly  everywhere  at  that  time,  except  where  the  Jews  had 
begun  to  build  stone  houses ;  but  in  country  places,  and  especially 
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among  the  Highlanders,  they  made  both  houses  and  churches  of  tbajt 
wattled  work  which  we  so  often  find  wherever  there  were  people 
of  Celtic  race.  These  houses  were  not  nearly  so  uncomfortable 
as  might  be  supposed,  for  the  walls  were  made  of  a  sort  of 
double  framework,  mth  turf  or  earth  piled  in  between,  and 
were  quite  thick  and  substantial  enough  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  rain. 

By  the  time  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  they  began,  like  the  English,  to  learn  from  the 
Normans  to  build  beautiful  churches  and  abbeys,  though  they 
were  too  wise  to  let  them  build  castles. 

14.  Of  course  in  the  Highlands  there  could  not  be  much 
agriculture.     It  is  impossible  to  plough  up  the  steep  mountain 

sides,  and  com  will  not  grow  on  the  wild  mooi»; 
^^#r?i5^*  happily  for  us,  who  love  to  have  our  world  beaatUol 
0  •  as  well  as  productive.  But  in  the  Lowlands  they 
were  already  pretty  good  farmers,  though  their  implements  would 
seem  very  clumsy  to  modern  eyes.  The  ploughs  were  so  heavy 
that  they  wanted  twelve  oxen  to  draw  them ;  .six  families  would 
join  together,  each  keeping  two  oxen,  and  owning  one  plough 
among  them.  The  principal  food  of  the  poorer  people  was  oat- 
cake, or  coarse  grey  or  brown  bread ;  but  in  the  towns  thd  richer 
peopie  got  white  bread,  and  plenty  of  good  meat.  The  butchers 
were  ordered  to  keep  good  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  and  to  show 
it  in  their  windows  to  be  seen  of  all  men  ;  if  they  mismanaged 
the  meat  they  were  punished.  The  bakers  had  similar  orders. 
"  And  quha  that  bakis  brede  to  sell,  aw  nocht  (ought  not)  for  to 
hide  it,  but  sett  it  in  their  wyndow,  or  in  the  mercat  for  to  be 
opynly  sauld."  We  do  not  know  if  the  grocers  and  other  trades- 
men were  as  eccentric  as  the  bakers  and  butchers  in  wishing  to 
hide  away  their  goods,  but  thoy  certainly  had  some  commerciB 
with  foreign  parts,  for  they  got  pepper,  ginger,  almonds  and 
raisins,  rice  and  figs.  They  also  traded  in  furs,  and  had  beaver 
skins  and  sables. 

15.  On  the  whole  they  were  a  hardy  race,  who  cared  very 
little  for  luxuries,  or  what  we  should  call  comforts.  They  were 
excellent  soldiers  in  their  way.  This  is  the  account  given  of 
tliem  not  very  long  after  by  a  chronicler,  from  whom  we  shall 
loam  a  great  deal  by  and  bye — Froissart,  who  saw  them  himself, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  invading  England.  He  says,  "  They 
bring  no  carriages  with  them,  on  account  of  the  mountains  they 
have  to  pass  in  Northumberland ;  neither  do  they  carry  with 
them  any  j)rovision8  of  bread  or  wine,  for  their  habits  of  sobriety 
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aie  such,  in  time  of  war,  that  they  will  live  for  a  long  time  on 
flesh  half  sodden,  without  bread,  and  drink  the  river-water 
"^vithout  wine.  They  have  therefore  no  occasion  for  pots  or  pans, 
for  they  dress  the  flesh  of  their  cattle  in  the  skins  after  they 
have  taken  them  oflf ;  and  being  sure  to  find  plenty  of  them  in 
the  country  which  they  invade,  they  carry  none  with  them." 

In  a  camp  which  the  Scotch  had  just  quitted,  the  same 
chronicler  tells  us  that  the  English  found,  besides  a  quantity  of 
dead  cattle,  "  300  caldrons,  made  of  leather,  witli  the  hair  on  the 
outside,  which  were  hung  on  the  fires,  full  of  water  and  meat, 
ready  for  boiling."  It  appears  that,  at  any  rate  when  they  were 
at  war,  and  could  steal  other  people*s  cattle,  meat  was  the 
principal  food,  and  bread  or  oat-cake  was  a  sort  of  treat  or 
luxury  when. they  had  too  much  meat.  "Under  the  flap  of  his 
saddle,"  Froissart  goes  on,  "  each  man  carries  a  broad  plate  of 
metal ;  beliind  him  a  little  bag  of  oatmeal.  When  they  have  eaten 
too  much  of  the  sodden  flesh  they  set  this  plate  over  the  fire, 
knead  the  meal  with  water,  and  when  the  plate  is  hot  put  a  little 
of  the  paste  upon  it,  and  make  a  thin  cake  like  a  biscuit,  which 
they  eat  to  warm  their  stomachs.  It  is  therefore  no  wondw 
that  they  perform  a  longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiers." 

Their  horses  were  as  hardy  as  themselves.  The  knights  and 
squires  were  "  well-mounted ; "  but  the  common  men  rode  on 
**  little  hackneys,  that  are  never  tied  up  or  dressed,  but  turned 
immediately  after  the  day's  march  to  pasture  on  the  heath  or  in 
the  fields." 

IG.  Not  long  after  he  tells  us  how  some  French  knights  and 
barons  came  to  Scotland  as  friends  and  allies ;  "  but,  all  things 
considered,"  he  says,  "  it  was  not  right  for  so  many  of  the  French 
nobility  to  come  to  Scotland,  for  Scotland  is  a  very  poor  country. 
Whenever  the  English  make  inroads  into  Scotland,  they  order 
their  provisions  to  follow  close  at  their  backs  if  they  wish  to 
live,  for  nothing  is  to  be  had  in  that  country  without  the  great- 
est difficulty.  The  knights  and  barons  of  France,  who  had  been 
at  home  accustomed  to  handsome  houses,  richly-ornamented 
apartments,  and  good  soft  beds,  were  by  no  means  pleased  at  the 
poverty  they  had  to  encounter." 

17.  Edward  was  likely  to  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
upper  hand  of  these  bold  and  hardy  people  if  it  came  to  fighting. 
He  resolved  to  try  fair  means  first,  or  what  he,  per- 
haps, thought  to  be  fair.  To  begin  with,  he  certainly  The  diipute 
had  some  sort  of  right.     The  very  dispute  which   ^th  Kng- 
arose  in  his  time,  or,  at  least,  came  to  a  head  in  his 
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time,  is  still  going  on  among  learned  men,  as  to  the  rights  and 
the  wrongs  of  Edward's  claims.  We  have  seen  that  a  part  of 
what  had  once  been  England  was  now  in  Scotland.  For  that 
part  the  King  of  Scotland  had  to  do  homage  to  the  King  of 
England  as  his  over-lord.  Everybody  agreed  about  that.  Bat 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Scotland,  there  was  a  dispute.  Edward 
declared  that  he  was  also  over-lord  of  that.  The  Scotch  would 
not  agree  to  it,  and  this  was  what  the  war  was  about  afterwards. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  what  each  party  founded  their 
opinion  upon ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  each  side^  and  that  both  thought  they 
were  in  the  right. 

18.  Everything  seemed  to  favour  Edward  at  first  By  a 
great  many  misfortunes  the  old  royal  family  of  Scotland  died 

out ;  the  last  member  of  it  was  a  little  girl  of  three 

OandidatM    years  old,  the  only  granddaughter  of  the  last  king. 

Seoteh  ^^^  arranged  that  she  should  be  married  to  King 

orowa.       Edward's  son,  which  would  have  settled  everything 

peaceably ;  but  as  she,  unfortunately,  died,  there  was 

a  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  who  ought  to  be  king,  since 

there  were  no  children,  grandchildren,  nephews,  or  nieces  of  the 

last  king  left.     They  had  to  go  back  a  long  way  to  find  any 

member  of  the  royal  famUy  who  had  left  any  heirs.     The  last 

one  who  had  done  so  was  Earl  David,  brother  to  William  the 

Lion,  that  King  of  Scotland  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 

English  on  the  day  when  Henry  II.  did  penance  for  the  murder 

of  Becket,  more   than    100  years  before.     Unhappily  for  the 

country,  Earl  David  had  left  a  great  many  descendants,  and  no 

less  than  thirteen  of  them  now  came  forward  as  claimants  to  the 

crown. 

19.  As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  rules  concerning  the 
succession  to  an  inheritance  were  not  as  yet  clearly  settled,  and 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  rival  candi- 
dates. The  Scotch  people,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  idea 
of  what  Edward's  secret  purpose  was,  in  their  dilemma  turned 
their  thoughts  to  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  kings  of 
the  time,  and  asked  him  to  decide  among  the  tliirtcen  wliich  had 

1291.  ^^^®  ^^^  right  to  bo  King  of  Scotland.  But  before 
Edward  I.  Edward  would  give  a  judgment  on  this  matter  he 
claims  the  demanded  that  everybody  should  acknowledge  him 
over-lord-   as  over-lord  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.     The  nobility 

^^'  and  clergy,  apparently  taken  by  surprise,  and  per- 
haj)s  afraid  of  ofiending  Edwai-d,  who  liad  an  army  behind  him. 
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could  not  find  anything  to  say  against  it.  The  common  people,  or 
community,  gave  no  consent ;  nobody  knows  exactly  what  they 
did  say,  for  Edward  would  not  let  their  answer  be  heard,  and 
they  were  not  yet  powerful  enough  in  Scotland  for  any  one  to 
care  much  what  they  thought.  Edward  therefore  felt  satisfied, 
and  proceeded  to  judge  among  the  claimants,  who  were  also 
made  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  superior  of  the  whole  country. 

20.  It  was  soon  found  that  of  all  the  thirteen  only  two  or 
three  had  anything  like  a  fair  claim.  The  two  principal  ones 
were  both  descended  from  daughters  of  Earl  David,  and  their 
fathers  were  Norman  noblemen,  with  estates  in  Scotland ;  one  of 
them  was  named  Balliol,  and  the  other  Bruce.  Edward  decided 
quite  fairly  between  them ;  he  said  Balliol,  who  was  descended 
from  David's  eldest  daughter,  had  the  best  right,  and  was  to  be 
King  of  Scotland,  though  only  a  vassal  king  to  himself. 

21.  This  John  Balliol  belonged  to  a  very  rich  and  great  family ; 
he  had  estates  both  in  Normandy,  England,  and  Scotland*  His 
father  founded  Balliol  College  at  Oxford,  but  be  «  m  i 
himself  seems  to  have  been  a  very  poor  and  feeble  BallioL 
character.  Indeed,  both  his  friends  and  enemies  agree  in  calling 
him  a  fool,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  difficulties  he  was  said  to 
be  a  ''  Iamb  among  wolves."  It  was  certain  troubles,  would  soon 
arise.  Whatever  Edward  might  say  about  the  former  kings  of 
England  having  been  over-lords  of  Scotland,  which  some  of  them 
certainly  had  been,  he  began  to  do  things  which  none  of  them 
had  done,  and  which  the  proud  Scotch  could  not  brook — not 
cruel  or  tyrannical  things,  for  Edward  meant  Scotland  to  be  well 
ruled,  but  things  which  o£fended  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  courts  of  law  in  Scotland  were  no  longer  supreme ; 
if  any  one  was  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  the  Scotch  judges 
gave  he  might  go  to  England,  and  let  the  English  judges  try  the 
cause  again,  and  what  they  said  was  to  be  obeyed.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  great  insult  to  the  Scotch,  and  even  the  poor  *'  lamb  "  or 
fool,  John  Balliol,  protested  against  it.  However,  his  over-lord 
soon  stopped  his  mouth  for  that  time. 

22.  The  first  affair  was  only  an  unimportant  one,  a  dispute 
between  a  goldsmith  of  Berwick  and  a  widow,  about  a  small  sum 
of  money  ;  but  soon  there  was  a  very  important  case 

to  be  decided  between  some  great  lords,  and  one  of  -^oKjIJ^ 
them  appealed  to  the  King  of  England.     Upon  this 
Edward  actually  summoned  the  King  of  Scotland  to  come  to 
England^  and  appear  before  the  English  Parliament,  to  answer,  as 
he  said,  for  denying  justice.     Even  the  English  historian  seems 
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at  >hL««.  uiii  iAji,  ^  TV. fa  King  of  Sxclanti  -am  oUiged  to 
«tuiii  42  *.r>:  ruir  Liu  %  prl-nse  peraoo,  :•:}  izijvir  the  a.TCTBfttzoiL'' 
Ii6Aif-r.ft  Vi^n  wLiS  •he  pr^'iii  .Sir.tcL  people  f*l2. 

2?.  J1.4C  4£  *.h.i  rlziK  Etiwizrl  hnii  20c  izzo  a  q^iarrd  with  the 

KLx^  ^^f  Fruuv^,  ir.d  zhh  Si^.ttih  w*:r  mzLmoneii,  w  his  Tuealsy  to 

lAl-.-v  Liis.  to  thii  war.    ThiSj  agiin,  was  qnite  a  new 

J^^^^    thl:i«'  f  >r  as.  Eti-iiih  king  to  demand,  and  we  mar  be 

With  frntr  ^'^^  ^^*  ?:o«^t*;L  Trer*  noc  going  to  obey.     On*  the 

tj.ntrnrjj  ihij  3.L.i  their  King  John  made  a  treatj 

with  th<i  Kin;:  of  France,  promLsinj  to  help  him  fi^t  the  Fnglmli 

Pr*B";  iJ'iL*  timr  onwarl,  for  ac-veTal  centuries,  there  was  an  alliance 

tetw*:»;ri  Fraiice  an-'i  .SootLinil,  and  both  constmtlr  helped  each 

fAhfiT  ^^MiAt  the  EngliaL     The  way  the   Scotch  helped  the 

VrfiXtch  at  thi.<  time,  waa  by  pjnring  orer  the  border  into  Xorth- 

nmlierland,  and  burning,  ravagiDg,  and  plundering  jost  as  the 

I>ane^  iwe^l  to  do. 

2  (.  I'M  ward  very  «oon  gave  np  the  French  affair,  and  came  to 
HfMlAinL     I'he  H'^otoh  lovh  now  ma^le  Bolliol  send  Edward  a 
writing,  renouncing  his  allegiance,  and  sayicgtliat,  in  consequence 
of  th';  outrage-i  and  in.sulti)  he  ha«i  received,  he  would  no  longer 
}ffi  hiA  yAn=*Ji\f  nor  come  to  him  when  summoned.     To  which 
Rl  ward  npK^rd,  "  Ila  !  the  f[K;lLs]i  felon  !  is  he  such  a  fool  ?    If  he 
wiJl  not  come  U)  us,  we  will  go  to  him."     And  he  did  go,  taking 
with  him  what  was  in  those  days  a  large  army — 30,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  5000  mounted  men-at-arms.      He  found 
J^^'       very  little  difficulty  in  conquering  tho  Scotch.     He 
''       toiegod  and  took  the  castle  and  town  of  Berwick, 
wliich  in  just  on  the  borders.     Afterguards  there  was  another 
fight  at  Dunlxir,  and  a  siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle  ;  but  that  was 
ali  the  rcHistaiice  worth  speaking  of.    It  was  a  complete  conquest. 
AJl  the  country  submitted.     The  poor  puppet,  John 
OonquMiot  jj^lliol,  was  deposed.     He  had  to  appear  before  the 
conqueror  in  a  most  humiliating  way,  clothed  in  a 
mean  dross,  without  royal  robes  or  ornaments,  and,  instead  of  a 
sword,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  harmless  white  wand.     He  was  then 
degraded  from  tho  kingdom  and  sent  to  England,  where  ho  was 
ktJpt  for  a  time  in  custody;  but  not  long  afterwards  he  was 
aliowe<l  to  leave  tho  country  in  peace^  and  go  to  Ins  estates  in 
Franco,  whero  ho  lived  quietly  for  tho  rest  of  his  days. 

25.  Jvlvvard  was  no  cruel  tyrant ;  ho  had  no  ^vish  to  ill-use 

either  IJalliol  or  tho  Scotch,  but  ho  did  fully  mean  to  bo  master. 

IIo  thoroughly  frightened  tho  people  by  allowing  a  most  cruel 

massacre  after  thi*  taking  of  Berwick,  but  when  once  the  la^d  had 
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submitted  he  showed  himself  merciful  and  just  (only  they  did  not 
want  his  mercy  or  his  justice).  He  gave  free  pardon  to  all  who 
had  rebelled,  as  he  called  it,  and  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
order  and  peace  everywhere.  But  he  took  away  from  Scotland 
some  things  which  the  Scotch  dearly  prized. 

26.  The  most  important  of  these  was  a  thing  which,  to  look  at, 
we  might  not  think  was  worth  much.  In  Edward  the  Confessor's 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  to  be  seen  two 

ancient  chairs,  one  of  them  especially  being  very  old  The  sacred 
and  worn.  These  are  called  the  Coronation  Chairs,  •*®^®' 
and  in  one  of  them  the  King  or  Queen  of  England  always  sits  to 
be  cro\vned.  If  we  look  at  the  seat  of  that  one  we  see  a  rough 
block  of  stone,  not  carved  or  sculptured,  not  beautiful  marble, 
merely  a  rude  block  of  common  limestone.  That  stone  Edward 
brought  from  Scotland,  and  the  loss  of  it  nearly  broke  the  hearts 
of  the  Scotch.  They  tried  again  and  again  to  get  it  back,  but 
the  Londoners  would  never  give  it  up.  We  may  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  it  had  a  value  not  of  its  own.  And  indeed  it  has  a 
strange  and  poetical  history,  which  makes  us  feel  even  now,  as 
we  look  at  it,  that  it  is  more  precious  than  the  choicest  piece  of 
new  or  polished  marble.  This  stone  was  called  in  Scotland  the 
Stone  of  Destiny,  and  on  it  all  the  Scottish  sovereigns  had  sate 
to  be  crowned  and  consecrated.  In  all  times,  in  the  early  history 
of  almost  all  people,  we  hear  of  sacred  stones.  We  often  read  in 
the  Bible  of  stones  being  reared  up  as  memorials  of  remarkable 
events.  This  was  a  sacred  stone  of  the  early  Scotch  people. 
They  believed  that  it  was  the  very  stone  which  Jacob  took  for 
his  pillow  when  he  saw  the  ladder  and,  the  angels.  They  told 
how  it  had  been  carried  from  Bethel  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to 
Spain,  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  from  Ireland  to  Scotland.  It  was 
a  magical  stone,  and  in  old  times  it  had  done  wonderful  things. 
The  hearts  of  the  Scotch  people  clung  to  the  sacred  stone. 

27.  Edward  took  it  away.  He  had  already  hung  up  in  the 
Confessor's  chapel  the  golden  crown  of  the  Welsh  prince ;  now 
he  placed  there  the  royal  stone  of  Scotland.  The  other  things 
which  Edward  brought  away  from  Scotland,  even  a  precious 
fragment  of  the  true  cross,  which  was  called  the  "  Holy  Rood," 
were  afterwards  given  back  to  the  Scotch.  They  tried  and  strove 
to  get  their  precious  stone  back ;  but  no,  "  the  people  of  London 
would  by  no  means  whatever  allow  that  to  depart  from  them- 
selves." There  was  an  old  prophecy  in  Scotland,  that  wherever 
the  stone  was  the  Scotch  should  be  supreme ;  and  when,  300 
years  after  this  time,  a  Scotch  king  sate  upon  it,  and  was  crowned 
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King  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Scotch  bad  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  the  prophecy  was  fulhlled.  When  we  look 
at  that  old  stone,  though  we  need  not  believe  that  Jacob's  head 
ever  lay  upon  it^  when  we  try  to  think  of  the  generations  and 
generations  of  people  who  have  gazed  upon  it  with  reverence — 
the  wild  Irish  of  old,  the  half  wild  and  patriotic  Scotch,  the 
brave  and  serious  English ;  of  the  sovereigns  who  have  been 
enthroned  on  it,  from  the  old  savage  times,  when  they  still 
thought  the  stone  would  groan  aloud  if  a  false  pretender  sate 
upon  it,  down  to  our  good  Queen  Victoria,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, like  the  Scotch  and  the  Londoners  of  old,  that  it  is  too 
precious  a  thing  to  bo  lightly  parted  with* 
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LECTURE  XXVI.-SCOTLAND  VICTORIOUS. 

Wallace.  Battle  of  Stirling  Bridge.  The  second  conquest.  Battle  of 
FaUdrk.  Robert  Bruce.  His  coronation.  Death  of  Edward  I. 
Battle  of  Bannockbum. 

1.  Whilb  Edward  was  in  Scotland  he  made  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  great  lords  and  bishops  come  forward  and  do  homage  to 
him  again.  The  Scotch  seem  to  have  thought  nothing  of  making 
and  breaking  oaths  of  this  kind.  Some  little  time  afterwards 
the  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  and,  as  Baker  says,  "  it  seems 
swearing  of  fealty  was  with  the  Scots  but  a  ceremony  without 
substance,  as  good  as  nothing ;  for  this  is  now  the  third  time  they 
swore  fealty  to  King  Edward,  yet  all  did  not  serve  to  make  them 
loyal."  When  the  king  left  Scotland  he  took  a  great  many  of  the 
Scotch  nobles  with  him,  and  the  others  who  were  left  at  home 
were  carefully  watched,  lest  they  should  incite  the  people  to  rebel ; 
but  after  his  return  to  England  things  did  not  go  on  very  welL 
The  English  began  to  build  castles  and  fortresses,  and  did  many 
other  things  to  offend  and  insult  the  Scotch.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  strife,  discontent^  and  confusion,  and  the  Scotch  people 
only  wanted  a  spirited  and  clever  leader  to  help  them  rise  up 
against  the  foreign  oppressors. 

2.  Though  Edward  had  taken  away  or  silenced  all  the  natural 
heads  of  the  people,  such  a  leader  soon  made  his  appearance. 
His  name  was  William  Wallace ;  a  name  very  dear 
to  the  Scotch  to  this  day.     Wallace  was  neither  a     '^*"**^- 
great  lord  nor  quite  a  man  of  the  people.     He  was  rather  in  the 
middle  rank.     An  old  ballad  says  **  he  was  cummyn  of  Gentil- 


men." 


"  His  Fadyr  was  a  manly  Enyght 
His  Modyve  was  a  Lady  brycLt." 

They  say  he  was  wonderfully  tall  and  handsome,  strong  and 
brave.  His  terrible  sword  was  fit  for  an  archangel  rather  than 
for  a  man.     He  was,  no  doubt,  a  remarkably  clever  man  also ; 
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feel  what  we  hope  they  are  still  learning  more  perfectly,  that  love, 
and  trust,  and  mutual  help  are  hetter  than  disdain,  and  fear,  and 
liatred. 

5.  Edward  sent  an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  stamp 
out  the  disturbances.  Wallace  met  them  at  Stirling  Bridge,  the 
principal  way  of  getting  from  the  south  to  the  north ; 

he  determined  to  stop  the  English  there.     The  Eng-       1297. 
lish  had  1 000  men  on  horseback,  the  Scotch  only  1 80.     ^^y*^®' 
The  foot-soldiers  were  more  nearly  equal,  but  the      Bridg^ 
English  had  more  of  them  than  the  Scotch.     Still 
Wallace  entirely  conquered  the  English  ;  the  Earl  of  Surrey  fled ; 
and  the  Scotch,  taking  arms  on  aU  sides,  seized  on  a  great  many 
castles  and  fortresses,  and  drove  almost  all  the  English  out  of 
the  country.     This  great  victory  was  a  wonderful  encouragement 
to  the  Scotch  people ;  they  were  vanquished  themselves  many 
times  afterwards,  and  had  great  troubles,  but  they  never  forgot 
that  the  proud   English  had  been  beaten  once,  and  might  be 
beaten  again. 

6.  Edward  now  determined  to  come  to  Scotland  again  himself, 
and  put  the  rebellion  down.  This  time  he  brought  a  magnificent 
army  with  him,  no  less  than  7000  of  those  terrible  mounted  men- 
at-arms,  besides  a  great  many  men  on  foot  armed  in  various  ways. 
Wallace,  who  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  clever  general,  did 
not  mean  to  fight  a  battle  with  this  formidable  army.  His  plan 
was  to  starve  them  out,  Scotland  being  a  poor  country  to  begin 
with,  it  would  always  be  hard  work  for  a  large  foreign  army  to 
get  food.  But  Wallace  (and  those  who  came  after  him  followed 
his  example)  turned  it  into  a  wilderness.  The  people  who  lived 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  as  the  war  went  on,  got  into 
the  habit  of  this.  As  soon  as  an  army  was  coming  they  all 
cleared  out,  not  leaving  one  man  behind,  and  hastened  away  to  the 
north ;  they  took  with  them  everything  they  had,  and  that  was 
not  much,  and  left  a  bare  waste  for  the  enemy  to  march 
through.  They  used  to  build  poor  little  huts  of  turf  and  loose 
stones,  which  could  easily  be  put  up  again  when  they  came  back, 
if  the  enemy  had  knocked  them  over. 

7.  This  must  have  been  a  very  miserable  kind  of  life ;  but  the 
Scotch  revenged  themselves  on  the  English  whenever  they  could 
by  coming  in  their  turn  into  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
stealing  the  cattle  and  anything  else  they  could  find,  burning  the 
houses,  and  killing  the  people.  Not  long  after  this  time  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parts  were  found  to  be  so  poor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  of  the  Scotch,  that  more  than  sixty  town* 
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and  villages  were  excused  from  paying  any  taxes.  This  was  just 
in  the  same  part  which  William  the  Conqueror  had  laid  waste 
300  years  before.  It  is  difhcult  to  realize  such  things  as  having 
happened  in  our  own  peaceful,  happy  country. 

8.  Wallace  then  with  his  army,  which  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  Edward's,  hung  about  in  concealment,  intending,  as 
soon  as  want  of  food  drove  the  English  to  retreat,  to  come  after 
them,  harassing  and  doing  them  all  the  mischief  he  could.     But 

the  plan  failed.     It  is  said  that  two  Scotchmen, 

B  tti     f     ^^^  knew  where  Wallace  was,  made  it  known  to 

Falkirk.      Edward.     Of  course  he,  with  his  great  army,  wanted 

nothing  better.     They  marched  straight  to  the  spot, 

which  was  near  Falkirk,  and  the   two  armies  confronted  one 

another. 

9.  Edward  was  the  very  general  a  soldier  loves.  He  was  not 
what  they  used  to  call  a  "  carpet  knight; "one  who  showed  to 
great  advantage  in  bowers  and  halls,  tournaments  and  games, 
but  not  so  gallant  in  real  fights  and  hardships.  When  Edward 
went  to  war  he  bore  all  that  the  meanest  soldier  had  to  bear. 
Ho  would  not  drink  wine  when  the  others  were  tliirsty  and  could 
get  none.  When  they  had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  he  lay 
down  and  slept  on  it  too.  He  was  not  above  wheeling  a  barrow 
with  the  rest  when  they  were  fortifying  Berwick.  No  doubt  his 
presence  inspired  his  men  with  hope  and  enthusiasm. 

10.  The  two  armies  were  a  great  contrast  to  one  another.  The 
English  one  must  have  been  very  beautiful  to  look  at.     The  lords 

and  knights  were  splendidly  armed.  The  armour 
two  ^nies    ^'^^  beautifully  enamelled  and  chased,  and  "  looked 

as  radiant  and  as  delicate  as  the  plumage  of  a  tropical 
bird."  It  was  not  only  bright,  but  richly  coloured  with  blue 
and  scarlet  and  gold.  So  were  the  shields  and  banners.  Even 
the  saddles  and  bridles  of  the  horses  were  embroidered  and  set 
thick  with  gems.  Each  lord  and  knight  had  his  own  special 
banner,  with  his  crest  or  badge  upon  it,  by  which  every  one 
knew  him.  One  would  have  a  falcon,  one  a  lion,  one  a  swan, 
and  so  on,  which  he  carried  on  his  shield,  and  helmet,  and  flag, 
80  that  in  the  confusion  of  a  battle  the  leaders  would  bo  recog- 
nized oven  when  their  faces  were  hidden.  From  a  distance,  too, 
their  flags  would  always  be  known.  Besides  his  large  banner,  a 
nobleman  would  have  a  great  many  smaller  flags,  called  pennons, 
each  with  the  same  badge  on  it  (we  read  of  one  famous  knight 
who  had  1200  pennons  under  him),  and  these  would  all  be 
^ying  and  fluttering  in  the  breeze.     Froissart  is  often  breaking 
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out  in  admiration  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  army.  "  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight  to  view  these  battalions,  with  their  brilliant  armour 
glittering  with  the  sunbeams.  ...  It  was  delightful  to  see  and 
examine  these  banners  and  pennons,  with  the  noble  army  that 
was  under  them.  ...  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  banners  and 
pennons  flying,  the  barbed  horses,  the  knights  and  squires  richly 
armed."  King  Edward  had  on  his  banner  three  leopards  "  of 
fine  gold,  set  in  red,  fierce,  haughty,  and  cruel." 

11.  Wallace's  army  must  haVe  been  very  diflferent  to  look  at. 
He  had  very  few  of  the  gay,  glittering  knights ;  almost  all  his 
army  were  on  foot.     But  he  made  so  wise  an  arrangement  of 
these  plain  but  resolute  foot-soldiers  that  he  very  nearly  won  the 
battle.      He  placed  them  in  solid  masses   of  men   very  close 
together,   each  supporting   the   other  ;   the    outer    ones   knelt 
down,  holding  their  lances  forward;  within  the  squares  were 
his  archers.     When  the  horsemen  came  galloping  up   it  was 
like   dashing  against   a   wall   of   spears,   as   firm   as   a  rock; 
nothing  made  them  stir.     The  knights  would  have  been  quite 
helpless  against  these  despised  foot-soldiers  had  not  Edward 
brought  with  him  a  body  of  Englishmen  who  were  growing  very 
famous  now,  the  archers  or  bowmen.     At  this  time  there  were 
no  guns  or  cannon,  so  that  most  of  the  fighting  had  to  be  hand- 
to-hand,  except  what  could  be  done  with  bows  and  arrows.     The 
English  were  better  archers  than  any  other  people ;  they  could 
take  wonderfully  good  aim,  and  could  handle  larger  and  stronger 
bows  than  other  nations,  so  they  could  send  their  arrows  farther. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  archers,  most  likely  Wallace's  brave  foot- 
soldiers  would  have  won  this  battle,  as  they  did  that  of  Stirling ; 
but  when  Edward   saw  what  was  happening,  and  made  his 
archers  come  to  the  front,  it  was  all  over.     The  solid  clumps  of 
men  were  broken  up  by  the  arrows  pouring  in  upon  them  from 
a  distance ;  then  the  horsemen  could  ride  in  among  them  and  cut 
them  down  as  they  pleased.     Even  the  lords  and  knights  whom 
Wallace  had  on  his  side  did  not  come  forward  to  help  their 
countrymen,  but  fled  away.     Some  people  said  this  was  because 
the  nobles  were  jealous  of  Wallace,  and  did  not  like  to  be  undez 
him,  since  he  was  not  a  noble  himself;  but  it  may  have  been 
only  because  they  were  few  in  number,  and  had  not  such  good 
arms  and  strong  horses  as  the  English. 

12.  Thus  the  English  won  the  battle,  and  the  Scotch  army 
was  broken  up.  Wallace  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  and 
hiding  himself.  Still  the  Scotch  did  not  give  in.  The  nobles 
now  tried  to  make  head  against  the  English ;  but  perhaps  they 
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wore  none  of  tlicm  so  clever  as  Wallace ;  and  they  had  to  yield 
at  last.  Edward  was  moderate  and  merciful.  "WTien  they  sub- 
mitted he  forgave  them  all,  only  putting  a  very  slight  punishment 
on  them.  He  might  very  likely  have  forgiven  Wallace  too  if  ho 
would  have  submitted.  He  was  far  too  high-spirited  for  that  y 
he  kept  himself  in  hiding;  but  he  was  caught  at  last,  takea 
prisoner  to  London,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

13.  Edward  probably  thought  all  would  go  well  now  that  the 
hero  was  dead ;  the  Scotch  had  no  leader,  and  their  spirit  would 
be  broken  and  cowed.  He  began  to  make  arrangements  for 
governing  the  country,  and  uniting  it  to  England.  He  meant  to 
be  a  good  and  equitable  ruler;  he  gave  the  Scotch  good  laws, 
just  such  as  the  English  hod,  and  did  away  with  some  of  those 
curious  and  old-fashioned  ones  which  were  not  quite  fit  for  a 
civilized  people.  He  also  promoted  many  of  the  Scotch  noblea 
and  bishops  to  places  of  honour  and  trust. 

14.  But  it  would  not  do ;  the  people  had  been  thoroughly 
roused,  and  their  defeats  hod  not  broken  their  spirit  at  all. 

Very  soon  they  got  the  leader  they  wanted — ^a  man 
jj^^       as  brave  and  clever  as  Wallace,  and  a  man  too 

whom  none  of  the  proudest  of  the  nobles  could 
object  to  serve  under,  since  he  was  one  of  their  own  royal 
family,  with  a  good  claim  to  be  king  of  Scotland.  When 
Edward  had  been  called  on  to  decide  between  the  claimants  to 
the  crown  there  were  two  principal  ones  who  seemed  to  have 
the  best  right,  Bruce  and  BallioL  Balliol  had  had  his  turn,  and 
Bruce  was  dead,  but  be  had  left  a  grandson  behind  him,  Robert 
the  Bruce,  as  he  is  called. 

15.  Edward  L  brought  up  this  young  man  in  his  court,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  different  times  he  fought  against  the  Scotch, 
and  took  part  with  the  English.  But  he  was  uneasy  under  it ; 
he  was  not  very  likely  to  forget  that  his  grandfather  had  had 
the  next  right  to  be  king  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  was  his 
grandfather's  heir.  If  Scotland  should  ever  have  a  king  of  her 
own  again,  now  that  Balliol  was  out  of  the  way,  why  should 
not  he  be  that  king  1  There  was  only  one  other  man  alive  who 
had  as  good  a  claim  as  he  had — a  man  who  was  called  the  Red 
Corayn,  and  who  was  a  sort  of  cousin  to  both  Bruce  and 
Balliol. 

16.  Edward  watched  young  Bruce  narrowly.  But  one  fine 
morning,  not  six  months  after  Wallace*s  death,  Robert  Bruce 
was  missed  from  the  English  court.  There  had  been  some 
words  between  him  and  King  Edward.     There  had  been  some 
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more  words  dropped  by  Edward  when  Bruce  was  not  by,  which 
made  his  friends  think  he  was  in  danger.  No  one  dared  speak, 
but  Bruce  received  a  present  from  a  friend — a  present  of  a  sum 
of  money  and  a  pair  of  spurs.  He  was  quick  enough  to  guess 
what  that  meant.  He  lost  no  time.  Before  morning  he,  with 
only  two  followers,  was  far  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  There  was 
snow  lying  on  the  ground,  and  he  feared  he  might  be  traced  and 
followed  by  the  marks  of  the  horses*  feet,  so  he  ordered  the 
three  horses  to  be  shod  with  the  shoes  hind-side  before,  which 
made  all  the  footprints  look  as  if  they  were  those  of  horses  on 
their  way  into  the  town.  He  got  safe  away,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  reached  Scotland. 

17.  Now,  then,  here  was  a  man  of  the  royal  blood,  whom  the 
greatest  nobleman  would  be  proud  to  follow,  ready  to  take  the 
lead  and  free  his  country.  Never  was  a  man  more  fitted  for  the 
task.  Like  Wallace,  he  was  tall,  strong,  and  handsome ;  like 
him,  too,  he  was  clever  and  full  of  ideas.  That  little  plan  about 
shoeing  the  horses  showed  he  would  be  ready  with  schemes 
for  any  emergency,  and  was  not  a  mere  man  of  routine.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  good-humoured;  kind  and 
considerate  to  women  and  to  those  weaker  than  himself;  he 
had  been  well  educated,  and  could  both  read  and  write,  which 
was  rather  a  rare  thing  for  a  gentleman  in  those  days.  Ho  was 
as  good  a  knight  as  the  best,  for  Edward  had  trained  him  up 
in  all  the  rules  of  chivalry  ;  but  when  necessary  he  could  leaira 
horse  and  heavy  armour  behind,  and  live  like  a  wild  mountaineer, 
hiding  himself  in  dens  and  caves,  or  on  the  rough  heath-covered 
hiUs. 

18.  Almost  directly  he  arrived  in  Scotland  he  fell  in  with  his 
cousin,  and  possible  rival,  the  Red  Comyn.  They  had  a  stormy 
interview  in  a  church,  from  which  Bruce  presently  emerged  pale 
and  agitated.  "  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  Red  Comyn,"  he  said 
to  his  friends  who  waited  outside.  "Dost  thou  leave  such  a 
matter  in  doubt  1"  said  one  of  them;  "I  will  make  sicker"  (or 
sure).  And  rushing  into  the  church,  he  did  indeed  make  sure 
that  his  master's  rival,  whom  he  found  wounded  and  helpless, 
should  never  trouble  him  more. 

19.  This  was  a  temble  beginning  ol  Brace's  exploits  in  his 
native  land.  He  not  only  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
all  Gomyn's  relations,  and  the  resentment  of  the  English  king, 
but,  from  the  murder  having  been  committed  in  a  church,  he 
likewise  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  clergy  and  the  Pope,  and  was 
excommunicated.      In  a  sort  of  defiance  of  everybody,  he  at 
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ouce  claimed  the  throne  of  Scotland^  and  was  indeed 

1806.       crowned  king.     It  most  have  heen  a  dreary  cere- 

BatiraT"-  ™o^y*    ^cry  ^®w  friends  or  attendants  were  present 

to  do  him  honour ;  the  sacred  stone  was  gone ;  the 

nobleman  whoso  right  and  duty  it  was  to  set  the  crown  on 

his  head  refused  to  come.      But  his  sister,  the   CJountess  of 

Bachan,  a  brave  and  loyal  lady,  without  either  his  consent  or 

her  husband's,  came  to  take  his  place.    Edward  was  so  enraged 

that,  forgetting  all  his  chivalry,  he  afterwards  punished  tiua 

poor  lady  by  shutting  her  up  in  a  den  or  cage  like  a  wild 

beast's,  in  Berwick  Castle. 

20.  For  a  time  everything  went  ill  with  Bruce,  and  he  was 
at  last  reduced  to  hide  himself  in  the  mountains  of  the  High- 
lands, as  Alfred  had  done  in  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire. 
But  he  never  lost  heart  nor  courage.  He  had  a  faithful  band  of 
friends,  who  trusted  and  loved  him  with  all  their  hearts.  All 
sorts  of  romantic  stories  are  told  of  their  adventures ;  how  they 
were  hunted  about  with  bloodhounds ;  how  Brace  stood  single- 
handed  against  whole  armies,  daunting  them  by  his  kingly  bear- 
ing and  terrible  right  arm ;  how  they  waded  streams  and  lurked 
in  caves,  and  could  never  be  caught ;  how  Bruce  kept  up  the 
spirits  of  his  comrades  by  reading  aloud  to  them  as  they  crossed 
great  lakes  in  wretched  boats.  All  these  stories  are  delightfully 
told  by  Walter  Scott  in  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.'  But  none  of 
them  were  written  down  till  after  Bruce  was  dead,  and  which  of 
them  are  true  and  which  are  only  fables,  no  one  can  tell  now. 

21.  How  was  it  all  going  to  endt  As  long  as  Edward  lived 
no  one  could  say  who  would  conquer,  he  or  Bruce.  But  he 
was  old  now,  his  end  was  drawing  near.  He  roused  himself  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  realize  the  great  desire  of  his  life,  and 
started  once  again  for  Scotland.     But  before  ho  could  set  foot  in 

the  country,  though  he  was  within  three  miles  of  it, 

n^^of     ^^^^  ^^^  ^7  t^6  fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  died  at 

Edward  I.    ^  P^^^^e  caUed  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  on  one  side  of  the 

Sol  way  Firth.  There  he  gave  his  dying  commands  to 
his  son.  One  of  them  was  that  his  heart  should  be  carried  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  had  been  on  the  Crusade  in  his  young 
days  with  Eleanor ;  but  his  bonos  were  to  be  wrapped  in  a  bull's 
hide  and  carried  forward  at  the  head  of  his  army  until  Scotland 
was  subdued.  lie  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  mere  sight  of 
his  bones  would  terrify  the  Scotch,  whom  he  had  so  often 
conquered.  This  command,  though  a  harsh  and  vindictive  one, 
did  not  seem  quite  so  strange  in  those  days  as  it  does  to  us.      It 
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was  the  custom  then  to  think  a  great  deal  of  what  became  of  a 
man's  body  after  he  was  dead.  Bruce  himself  afterwards  wished 
his  heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land.  When  Richard  I. 
died  he  had  ordered  his  body  to  be  divided  into  parts,  and 
buried  in  different  places :  his  heart  was  carried  to  the  city  of 
Houen,  which  had  always  been  faithful  to  him,  and  which  he 
loved ;  his  body  was  laid  at  his  father's  feet  in  token  of  submis- 
sion and  duty ;  and  the  "  more  ignoble  parts  "  were  buried  among 
his  rebellious  subjects  at  Poitoii.  So  that  a  man's  burial  was  a 
kind  of  symbol  or  token  of  his  last  feelings  and  thoughts. 
Edward,  whose  dying  effort  had  been  to  conquer  the  Scotch, 
wished  his  bones  still  to  carry  on  the  work. 

But  none  of  this  was  done.  They  carried  his  body  back 
from  the  Sol  way  Sands,  and  for  sixteen  weeks  it  lay  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  by  the  grave  of  Harold,  the  last  of  the  old  English  kings. 
Then  it  was  conveyed  to  Westminster,  and  buried  near  his 
father.  His  tomb  is  not  beautiful,  like  some  of  the  others ;  it 
looks  almost  like  "  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  a  rock,"  and  on  it  is 
carved  in  Latin  "  This  is  the  hammer  of  the  Scotch  people." 

22.  As  soon  as  Edward  was  dead  it  seemed  as  if  all  his  work 
in  Scotland  fell  to  pieces.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
the  same  who  had  been  bom  at  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  was  the 
first  English  Prince  of  Wales.  Edward  II.  was  a  poor,  weak, 
idle  fellow,  not  at  all  like  his  father,  not  at  all  fit  to  cope  with 
Bruce.  He  marched  a  little  way  into  Scotland,  but  did  nothing 
of  any  importance,  and  then  turned  back  again  into  England. 

23.  More  and  more  of  the  Scotch  nobles  and  people  now 
gathered  round  Bruce,  and  he  pressed  harder  and  harder  upon 
the  English.  His  principal  helpers  were  his  brother  Edward,  his 
nephew  Randolph,  and  his  friend  Lord  James  of  Douglas.  All 
of  these  vied  with  each  other  in  great  deeds,  and  were  con- 
stantly striving  who  could  gain  most  favour  and  glory  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king  and  the  nation  by  their  valiant  acts  and  successes 
against  the  English.  At  last  they  had  done  so  much  that  the 
English  had  no  place  of  any  importance  left  to  them 

but  Stirling  Castle,  and  that  was  closely  besieged  by      ^iSi? 
the  Scotch. 

24.  The  English  felt  that  they  must  now  make  a  great  effort 
to  save  that  fortress,  and  win  back  their  lost  ground.  Edward 
II.  therefore  marched  into  Scotland  himself,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army.  It  consisted  of  fully  100,000  men,  and  was 
beautiful  and  terrible  to  look  upon,  with  its  splendidly-armed 
knights  and  horses,  and  its  countless  banners  and  pennons. 
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jkiicc  had  not  half  the  nnmber,  but  then  he  waa  a  host  ia 

himself.     It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Napoleon  said  when  he  saw 

tlic  Diiko  of  Wellington  walking  up  a  hill,  "There  go  20,000 

men,"     lie  bad  too  his  brave  Kandolph  and  Donglaa  at  his  side. 

25.  Tliey  met  near  Stiilii^  Castle,  by  the  side  of  a  brook 

c.illd  liannockburn.     Randolph  was  set  to  watch  against  at^ 

of  the  English  army  entering  Stirling  Castle,  which 

1314.        they  were  come  to  relieve.     By  some  mischance  a 

Bannock-     '^°°P  '^^  Engliah  cavalry  very  nearly  made  their  way 

burn.       in  before  Randolph  perceived  thorn.  "See,  Randolph," 

said  the  king,  "  a  rose  has  fallen  from  your  chaplet." 

Rundoljib  hastened  to  retrieve  his  fault ;  ho  rushed  off  with  his 

moil  to  stop  the  English  before  it  was  too  late.     He  had  bat 

foot-soMters  to  oppose  the  English  horse,  and  not  half  so  many 

cvi'u  of  them.     Douglas,  his  friend  and  rival,  saw  that  he  wu 

har>l  pri'ssed,  and  rode  after  with  his  followora  to  assist  him. 

But  long  before  they  reached  the  spot  Randolph  and  his  infantry 

bad  ihiven  off  the  English,  and  when  Douglas  saw  the  hoiaeB, 

m.tuy  of  them  riderless,  fleeing  away,  he  called  on  his  men  to 

stop  ;  for,  said  ho,  "Randolph  has  gained  the  day;  since  we  were 

not  so  III  enough  to  help  him  in  the  battle,  do  not  let  us  lessoQ 

bis  f,'l  iry  byapproaching  the  field."  This  was  the  true  magnanimity 

of  a  noble  kniglit. 

20.   Every  one  in  Bruce's  army  seemed  to  have  the  heart  of  a 
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Bdward  II.  His  father's  last  commands.  Piers  Gaveston.  The  Lords 
Ordainers.  The  Despensers.  The  queen.  Deposition  of  Edward. 
His  murder.  Edward  III.  The  French  wars.  Froissart  The 
Black  Prince.    Battle  of  Crecy.    Calais. 

1.  Wb  have  seen  how  Edward  IL  lost  all  that  his  father  had 
gained  in  Scotland.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  quite  of  a  piece 
with  this.  We  need  not  blamo  him  for  not  obeying 
that  order  of  his  father's  respecting  his  bones,  which  j^^ard  IL 
had  a  cruel  and  unchristian  sound ;  but  he  also  dis- 
obeyed another  of  his  dying  commands  which  he  undoubtedly 
onght  to  have  kept.  This  was  that  he  should  send  away  a 
special  friend  and  favourite  of  his,  who,  as  the  old  king  saw, 
would  be  likely  to  give  him  bad  advice  and  to  bring  him  into 
trouble.  The  favourite  was  a  young  Frenchman  named  Piers 
Gaveston,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him,  and 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  but  whom  the  ^** 
English  nobles  soon  began  to  hate  as  deeply.  It  seems  only 
human  nature  that  they  should  have  done  so.  Gaveston  was 
quick,  brilliant,  and  frivolous.  He  came  from  Gascony,  a  part 
of  France  which  was  noted  for  its  inhabitants  being  vain  and 
self-confident;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  terms  gasconade^ 
gasconading,  have  become  English  words  meaning  boasting  and 
bragging;  just  the  very  sort  of  thing  which  is  most  hateful  to  a 
proud,  solid  Englishman.  Accordingly,  he  soon  made  himself 
quite  detestable  to  them. 

2.  He  was  very  accomplished,  very  skilful  in  tournaments  and 
in  all  the  things  which  make  a  show ;  he  was  also  very  elegant 
and  choice  in  his  dress.  He  wore  beautiful  flowered  shirts,  and 
embroidered  girdles,  and  was  extremely  good-looking.  In  all 
things  ho  seemed  to  outshine  the  nobles  of  the  land.  He  managed 
to  win  all  the  prizes  at  the  tournaments,  and  threw  a  good  many 
of  the  English  lords  off  their  horses.  We  can  fancy  it  was  not 
very  pleasant  to  them  to  see  themselves  eclipsed  in  this  way  by  aa 
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upstart  foreigner ;  and  if  Gaveston  had  had  anj  sense  or  modesty 
he  would  have  kept  more  in  the  background,  and  not  been  always 
showing  himself  off. 

3.  But  the  king  was  as  foolish  as  he  was  himself.  He  seemed 
to  lay  himself  out  to  affront  the  English  nobles.  At  his  corona- 
tion he  put  Gaveston  above  all  of  them  ;  he  made  him  carry  the 
crown,  and  walk  next  to  himself  and  the  queen.  Not  content 
with  empty  honours,  he  gave  him  great  riches,  both  in  lands  and 
money.  He  made  him  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which  before  that  had 
always  been  a  title  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and 
he  married  him  to  his  own  niece. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  parliament  met,  after  the  new  king  had  been 
crowned,  the  very  first  thing  they  did  was  to  demand  that  Gavesh 
ton  should  be  banished.  Edward  was  obliged  to  give  in,  and 
indeed  took  most  solemn  oaths  that  he  would  never  let  him  come 
back.  Bat  we  know  oaths  did  not  count  for  much  at  that  time ; 
and  in  very  little  more  than  a  year  Gaveston  was  back  again,  in 
high  feather.  Neither  ho  nor  the  king  had  learnt  any  wisdom. 
The  king  made  as  much  of  him  as  ever.  He,  on  his  part,  af&onted 
the  nobles  even  worse  than  before.  He  gave  some  of  them  insult- 
ing nicknames.  The  king's  own  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  took  part  with  the  lords,  he  called  **  an  old  hog."  The  Earl 
of  Pembroke  he  called  "  Joseph  the  Jew."  We  can  hardly  say, 
in  those  days,  when  every  one  so  hated  and  despised  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  thought  the  worst,  to  be  called  a  "  hog "  or  a 
"  Jew."    The  Earl  of  Warwick  he  called  "  a  black  dog." 

5.  The  foolish  king  thought  all  this  very  witty,  and  fine  fun. 
But  the  nobles  did  not  think  it  fun.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  vowed 
a  terrible  vow  that  some  day  Gaveston  should  '*  feel  the  black 
dog's  teeth."  A  more  important  person  still  was  affronted,  the 
queen  herself.  Edward  was  married  to  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  France.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  indeed  was 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world ;  but  there  was 

'not  much  love  between  her  and  her  husband  even  to  begin  with. 
She  soon  became  disgusted  at  Edward's  devotion  to  his  favourite, 
and  never,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  did  she  forgive  him. 

6.  All  this  time  Edward  was  constantly  in  want  of  money, 

which  of  course  gave  the  lords  and  the  country  great  power  over 

«^  .  him.      It  was  thoroughly  well  settled  now  that  the 

king  could  get  no  money  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  and  the  parliament  would  never  give  him  any  money 
when  ho  was  doing  things  which  offended  them.  Gaveston  had 
to  go  away  before  the  barons  would  even  come  to  parliament  at 
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all.     Thus  wo  Bee  what  good  came  of  Stephen  Langton,  and  the 
barons'  charter,  of  Simon  de  Montfort's  work,  of  Hamphrey  de 
Bohun's  resistance,  when  he  would  "  neither  go  nor  hang."   There 
was  a  bad,  or,  at  least,  a  weak  and  foolish  king  now  ;  but  he  could 
not  govern  according  to  his  own  will,  for  there  was  a  way  of 
keeping  him  in  order.     We  begin  to  see  now  the  difference 
between  a  constitutional  king,  that  is,  a  king  who  has  to  rule  ac- 
cording to  the  settled  laws  of  the  nation,  and  an  absolute  king,  who 
roles  according  to  his  own  will.    But  poor,  foolish  Edward  could 
not  see  it.    He  wanted  to  have  all  his  own  way.    The 
lords  were  determined  to  have  theirs ;  they  appointed    mJ'  ^'  ^ 
a  sort  of  committee  to  govern  the  country,  and  took     ordaineri. 
all  the  power,  for  a  time,  out  of  the  king's  hands. 

7.  The  members  of  this  committee  or  council  were  called  Lords 
Ordainers,  and  they  made  a  great  many  regulations  or  ordinances 
intended  to  keep  the  king  in  order,  to  make  his  power  less,  and 
the  power  of  the  parliament  greater.  The  king  promised  to  agree 
to  all  this,  but  he  could  not  do  without  his  favourite.  There 
seemed  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  him  but  one ;  the  lords  took  up 
arms,  and  a  civil  war  began.  Gaveston  was  caught  at  last,  and 
the  great  nobles  whom  he  had  insulted  and  ridiculed  had  their 
revenge.  He  was  carried  off  to  Warwick  Castle  ;  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  "  black  dog,"  had  his  opportunity  now  of  showing 
his  teeth,  and  Gaveston,  without  any  trial,  without  any  pity,  was 
beheaded. 

8.  It  might  have  been  thought  the  king  had  had  a  lesson  now, 
and  would  have  tried  to  please  and  content  the  lords  and  the 
people.  Still  more  so,  considering  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland. 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Bruce  was  making  such  progress,  and 
had  got  back  all  the  fortresses  but  one,  and  when  Edward  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Scotland  to  try  and  save  that  one.  Many  of  the 
nobles,  and  above  all,  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  would  not 
go  with  him  or  bring  their  followers  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  partly 
owing  to  that  that  he  was  so  disgracefully  beaten  at  Bannock- 
bum. 

9.  ^Nevertheless,  it  was  not  long  before  he  set  up  a  new  favour- 
ite.    This  time  it  was  an  Englishman  and  a  nobleman,  one  Hugh 
le  Despenser,  "in  all  points  just  such  another"  (as 
Gaveston),  "  equal  to  him  in  goodliness  of  personage,     ^^  ^??J 
in  favour  of  the  king,  and  in  abusing  the  lords." 

Again  the  king  heaped  riches  and  honours  so  recklessly  on  him 
and  on  his  father  as  to  offend  all  the  other  nobles.  They  were 
both  as  greedy  and  covetous,  as  arrogant  and  overbearing,  as 
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Gavcston  had  been,  and  it  was  all  the  same  thing  over  again. 
The  king  and  his  party  got  the  better  at  one  time,  and  the  head 
of  the  nobles,  Edward's  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was 
beheaded ;  so  were  some  of  the  others,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, Roger  Mortimer,  was  imprisoned,  but  contrived  to  escape. 

10.  But  things  went  on  no  better.  Hugh  le  Despenser  and 
his  father  contrived  to  make  themselves  utterly  hated  and  detested 

by  everybody,  and  from  hating  the  favourites  people 
The  queen  and  gQQ];^  passed  to  hating  the  king.  Queen  Isabella 
ortimer.  ^^^j^giy  turned  against  him  now,  and  took  part  with 
his  enemies.  Her  brother,  the  King  of  France,  began  to  quarrel 
with  Edward,  and  Isabella  went  over  to  France,  as  was  said,  in 
order  to  make  peace.  She  soon  sent  for  her  eldest  son  to  join 
her,  and  then  she  would  not  come  back.  She  gave  out  that  she 
dared  not  come  for  fear  of  Hugh  and  his  father.  But,  in  reality, 
«he  had  fallen  in  with  that  Roger  Mortimer  who  had  escaped 
from  his  prison,  and  she  and  he  were  joining  together  to  plot 
against  the  king.  The  barons  in  England  sent  messages,  telling 
her  that  if  she  could  collect  about  1000  soldiers,  and  would  bring 
her  young  son  back  to  England,  they  would  join  her,  and  make 
him  king  instead  of  his  father.  Though  her  brother,  the  King  of 
France,  would  not  take  her  part,  at  least  openly,  she  found  a  very 
good  friend  in  Sir  John  de  Hainault,  whose  niece  the  young 
Edward  afterwards  married,  and  the  Princess  Philippa  turned  out 
as  good  and  faithful  a  wife  as  his  grandfather's  dear  Eleanor. 
Queen  Isabella  then  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  her 
son  and  Sir  John  de  Hainault,  and  bringing  with  her  an  army 
of  foreign  soldiers.  She  pubb'cly  proclaimed  that  she  was  come 
to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Despensers. 

11.  The  lords  and  bishops  joined  her  at  once;  there  was 
hardly  any  one  to  take  the  king's  part.  He  had  to  flee ;  but  he 
and  his  friend  the  younger  le  Despenser  were  taken  prisoners  in 
Glamorganshire.  Hugh  Le  Despenser  was  hung  on  a  gibbet  fifty 
feet  high,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  nettles ;  his  father  was  also 
captured  and  put  to  death.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
king  1  He  had  no  friends  left.  The  people  were  told  shameful 
and  false  stories  about  him  :  that  he  had  deserted  his  wife ;  that 
ho  was  an  idiot  and  a  changeling ;  it  was  given  out  that  he  was 
a  carter's  son,  changed  in  his  infancy  by  his  nurse.  It  was 
almost  an  unheard-of  thing  to  dethrone  a  king ;  and  perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  why  this  story  was  set  afloat;  since,  though 
Diero  were  abundance  of  other  charges  which  could  be  proved 
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against  him,  they  might  not  have  heen  sufficient  to  convince  the 
common  people  of  the  lawfulness  of  deposing  him. 

12.  Parliament  was  summoned.  To  them  it  was  said,  and 
most  of  this  was  quite  true,  that  Edward  was  not  fit  to  govern ; 
that  he  did  not  know  good  from  evil;  that  he  followed  bad 
counsellors,  and  would  not  follow  good  ones ;  that  he  spent  his 
time  in  idle  amusements,  instead  of  trying  to  do  good  to  his 
people ;  that  be  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  dominions  abroad 
and  in  Scotland ;  that  not  only  had  he  done  no  good,  but  be 
had  done  great  barm,  by  putting  to  death  many  of  the  great  men 
of  the  country ;  that  he  had  broken  bis  coronation  oath  of  doing 
justice  to  all ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  was  incorrigible,  and  would 
never  do  any  better. 

1.3.  Nobody  wanted  to  keep  a  king  like  this.     He  was  made 
to  resign  his  kingdom,  and  to  consent  to  his  son  Edward  being 
put  in  his  place.     If  it  had  stopped  here,  and  he 
had  been  well  treated  in  a  private  position,  he  would    j^^* 
have  had  no  more  than  he  deserved,  and  the  country     depoie^ 
would  have  been  plainly  right  in  getting  rid  of  a 
king  so  unfit  to  be  at  its  head.     But  only  eight  months  after  ho 
•was  cruelly  murdered ;  it  was  believed  by  the  orders  of  the  queen 
and  Mortimer,  who  now  took  all  tbe  power  into  their 
own  hands,  for  the  new  young  king  was  but  a  boy  of         deatn. 
fourteen  years  old. 

1 4.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  afCairs  were  to  go  on  as  badly  aa 
ever.  Mortimer  soon  showed  himself  as  insolent  and  covetous  as 
either  Gaveston  or  Hugh  le  Despenser.  No  one,  of  course, 
could  feel  any  respect  for  the  queen,  who  had  deserted  her  hus- 
band for  his  sake.  They  both  fell  into  great  disfavour  with  all 
the  nation;  more  especially  because  it  was  by  them  that  the 
peace  with  Robert  Bruce  was  made,  giving  up  all  ^^^ 
for  which  Edward  I.  had  fought,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  entire  independence  of  Scotland,  which  was  very  galling 
to  the  English  pride. 

15.  Meanwhile,  the  young  Edward  was  growing  up,  and 
growing  up  very  brave,  ambitious,  and  spirited.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  be  kept  in  -,  ,  yy^ 
subjection  by  his  mother  and  her  worthless  lover,  ^*' 
and  by  a  bold  and  skilful  surprise  he  seized  on  Mortimer  in  Not- 
tingham Castle,  and  assumed  the  government  himself.  Mortimer 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;  and  Queen  Isabella  spent 
the  rest  of  her  days,  in  a  sort  of  honourable  imprisonment^  in  a 
house  of  her  own  near  London. 
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16.  ''  It  is  a  common  opinion  in  England  that  between  two 
valiant  kings  there  is  always  one  weak  in  mind  and  body ;  and 
most  true  it  is  that  this  is  apparent  in  the  example  of  the  gallant 
King  Edward,  of  whom  I  am  now  to  speak ;  for  his  father,  King 
Edward  II.,  was  weak,  unwise,  and  cowardly ;  while  his  grand- 
father, caUed  the  good  King  Edward,  was  wise,  brave,  very 
enterprising,  and  fortunate  in  war.''     So  writes  Froissart,  the 

FraiMATt.  ^^^ig^^^^  chronicler,  who  tells  us  most  about  the 
long  reign  we  are  now  entering  upon,  and  of  whom 
we  have  already  heard.  He  was  a  foreigner,  secretary  to  Philippa 
of  Hainault,  the  wife  of  Edward  III.  He  lived  in  England  a 
considerable  time,  but  travelled  about  also  in  France  and  other 
places,  where  there  were  knights  and  battles.  We  learn  more 
about  **  chivalry  **  from  him  than  from  anybody  else ;  for  though 
he  was  a  priest  and  a  scholar  himself,  knightly  deeds,  glory,  and 
fame  were  the  very  joy  of  his  soul.  The  intense  delight  he  takes 
in  telling  his  stories,  his  great  love  for  noble  acts,  his  admiration 
for  brave  and  gallant  knights,  make  his  book  very  charming 
reading.  He  took  pains  to  find  out  the  truth  as  feir  as  he  could 
(though  he  sometimes  made  mistakes  nevertheless).  He  evidently 
found  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  writing  his  book ;  indeed, 
he  says,  towards  the  end  of  it,  that,  **  through  the  grace  of  Grod," 
he  shall  work  upon  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  "  For  the  more  I 
labour  at  it,  the  more  it  delights  me;  just  as  a  gallant  knight 
who  loves  his  profession,  the  longer  he  continues  in  it,  so  much 
the  more  delectable  it  appears."  Ho  was  quite  certain,  too,  that 
his  book  would  be  a  very  interesting  one ;  and  a  favourite,  he 
thinks,  with  all  good  people.  He  says  he  well  knows  that  when 
he  is  dead  and  gone  **  this  grand  and  noble  history  will  be  in 
much  fashion,  and  all  noble  and  valiant  persons  will  take  pleasure 
in  it."  It  is  about  500  years  since  tliis  book  was  written,  and 
his  words  have  so  far  come  true  that  it  is  still  a  very  favourite 
and  attractive  book ;  and  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  still 
take  almost  as  much  pleasure  in  it  as  the  "  noble  ajid  valiant 
persons  "  for  whom  he  wrote  it. 

English  people  generally  take  pride  and  delight  in  reading  and 
hearing  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  because  of  the  famous 
battles  in  wliich  they  beat  the  French,  and  of  which  Froissart 
gives  such  animated  descriptions,  that,  however  much  we  may  bate 
war  and  biittles,  we  cannot  help  enjoying  these. 

17.  But  besides  the  fighting,  and  the  glory,  and  the  gallantijy' 

there  were  sore  troubles  too  which  came  upon  England  and  Europe 

in  this  reign,    Twice  over  there  was  a  most  dreadful  i)estilence. 
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more  dreadful  almost  than  any  other  of  which  we  hear  in  history; 
but  we  all  think  so  much  more  of  what  makes  a  fine  show,  so 
much  more  of  pride  and  glory,  than  of  quiet  happiness,  that  in 
half  the  histories  written  of  this  time,  as  in  Froissart's  own,  we 
scarcely  find  a  line  or  two  about  this  plague,  though  we  find  pages 
and  pages  about  wars  and  victories. 

18.  In  the  great  war  with  France  which  Edward  carried  on 
the  tables  are  quite  turned.  Instead  of  Frenchmen  wanting  to 
conquer  England,  and  a  French  prince  wanting  to  be 

king  of  England,  now  it  is  the  English  who  want  to  ^^  ^'^ 
conquer  France,  and  Edward  claims  to  be  its  king. 
As  to  his  claim,  volumes  have  been  written  on  both  sides.  It  is 
only  another  proof  of  what  we  have  seen  so  often,  that  in  those 
days  the  laws  by  which  princes  succeeded  to  kingdoms  wei'e 
very  unsettled,  and  when  there  were  two  or  three  different 
claimants,  each  of  whom  seemed  to  have  some  right  on  his  side, 
it  generally  got  decided  by  their  fighting  it  out.  Edward's 
mother,  the  beautiful  but  wicked  Isabella,  was  daughter  of 
a  king  of  France,  and  it  was  through  her  that  Edward  made  his 
claim. 

19.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  which  was  called  the  Hundred  Years*  War ;  because, 
though  they  were  not  literally  fighting  all  that  time,  there  was 
never  any  lasting  or  settled  peace.  England  got  great  glory,  but 
she  did  not  get  France.  At  the  end  of  that  long  war  she  lost 
every  part  of  France  she  had  ever  possessed  except  one  town, 
and  that  she  lost  some  time  afterwards.  We  have  learnt  to  see 
now  that  it  is  much  better  for  us  both  that  England  should  bo 
for  the  English,  and  France  for  the  French.  And  it  is  enough 
to  make  us  grieve  when  we  think  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  brave  men  (as  well  as  brave  horses)  who  were  killed,  and  of 
the  many  more  thousands  of  women  whose  hearts  were  broken 
or  lives  made  bitter  by  these  famous  wars.  But  when  we  are 
reading  Froissart  we  half  forget  to  think  of  that. 

20.  The  grand  hero  of  this  .time,  the  very  crown  and  flower 
of  chivalry,  was  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  IIL's  eldest 
son.     His  Dame  was   also   Edward,  though  he   is 

nearly  always  called  the  Black  Prince.     Froissart,    The  Black 
however,  never  calls  him  so ;   and  no  one  knows  **' 

exactly  how  he  got  that  title,  whether  from  wearing  black 
armour  or  from  his  terrible  deeds.  Before  his  first  battle  his 
father  dressed  him  in  black  armour,  but  it  is  not  likely  he  often 
wore  it.     Much  more  probably  he  was  generally  clothed  in  rich 
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and  beautiful  colours.  He  never  lived  to  be  king  of  England, 
and  was  buried  at  Canterbury  CathedraL  There  his  tomb,  with 
his  likeness  on  it,  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  It  is  faded  now, 
after  these  600  years,  but  when  it  was  new  it  was  glowing  with 
colours.  On  the  armour  may  still  be  seen  marks  of  the  gilding 
with  which  it  was  covered ;  above  it  hangs  his  helmet,  with  the 
gilded  leopard  for  its  crest ;  his  velvet  coat,  which  was  embroi- 
dered with  blue  and  scarlet;  his  shield,  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  England  and  of  France.  He  must  have  been  a  splendid 
sight  to  see. 

21.  He  was  very  young,  only  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  first 
fought  the  French.  He  had  only  been  made  a  knight  about  a 
month.  He  had  not  yet  **  won  his  spurs ; "  that  is,  he  had  not 
yet  done  anything  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  knight^  and  to 
make  him  worthy  of  the  gilded  spurs  which  knights  wore.     He 

first  fought  in  the  famous  battle  of  Crecy,  not  very 

Ba^'of    ^^  ^^^°^  Abbeville,  in  France.     It  is  sometimes  said 

Qt^cj,      ^^^  Hoger  Bacon's  gunpowder  came  into  use  now, 

and  that  cannon  were  first  used  in  this  battle,  but 

Froissart  says  nothing  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 

it  began  to  be  employed  about  this  time. 

22.  Froissart  says  that  in  this  battle  the  King  of  England 
had  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  forces  wMch  the  King 
of  France  had,  but  they  were  fine  soldiers,  and  excellently  dis- 
ciplined. There  were  more  than  5000  of  the  far-famed  English 
archers.  The  King  of  France,  however,  had  15,000  Grenoese  with 
their  cross-bows,  on  whom  he  depended  a  great  deal,  besides 
immense  numbers  of  Frenchmen,  all  eager  for  the  fight.  But 
Froissart  tells  us  that  ^'no  man,  unless  he  had  been  present, 
can  describe  truly  the  confusion  of  that  day,  especially  the  bad 
management  and  disorder  of  the  French,  whose  troops  were  out 
of  number." 

Before  the  battle  began  Edward  ''rode  at  a  foot's  pace 
through  all  the  ranks,  encouraging  the  army,  and  entreating  that 
they  would  guard  his  honour,  an4  defend  his  right ;  so  sweetly 
and  with  such  a  cheerful  countenance  did  he  speak  that  all  who 
had  been  before  dispirited  were  directly  comforted  by  hearing  him." 

23.  The  young  Prince  of  Wales,  surrounded  by  many  gallant 
knights,  had  command  of  the  first  battalion.  When  all  were  dulj 
arranged  the  English  army  "  seated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
witli  their  helmets  and  bows  before  them,  that  they  might  be 
the  fresher  when  their  enemies  should  arrive."  The  king  over- 
lookod  all  from  a  little  hill  near. 
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24.  Before  long  the  great  and  tumultuous  French  anny 
approached,  longing  for  the  battle,  but  obeying  no  commands, 
and  keeping  no  order.  **  As  soon  as  the  King  of  France  came  in 
sight  of  the  English  his  blood  began  to  boil,"  and  he  ordered  the 
Genoese  bowmen  forward.  "  During  this  time,"  says  Froissart^. 
"  a  heavy  rain  fell,  accompanied  by  thunder,  and  a  very  terrible 
eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  before  this  rain  a  great  flight  of  crows 
hovered  in  the  air,  over  all  those  battalions,  making  a  loud  noise. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone  very  bright, 
but  the  French  had  it  in  their  faces,  and  the  English  in  their 
backs."       # 

25.  Kow  came  the  meeting  of  the  impulsive,  excitable  Italians 
with  the  dogged,  undemonstrative  English.  "  When  the  Genoese 
were  assembled  together,  and  began  to  approach,  they  made  a 
great  leap  and  cr}'  to  abash  the  Englishmen,  but  they  stood  still 
and  stirred  not  for  all  that.  Then  the  Grenoese  a  second  time 
made  another  leap  and  a  fell  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little, 
and  the  Englishmen  removed  not  one  foot';  thirdly,  again  they 
leaped  and  cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  within  shot ; 
then  they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the  English 
archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  their  arrows  fly  so  hotly 
and  so  thick  that  it  seemed  snow.  When  the  Genoese  felt  the 
arrows  piercing  through  heads,  arms,  and  breasts,  many  of  them 
cast  down  their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  returned 
discomfited.  ...  In  the  English  army  there  were  some  Cornish 
and  Welshmen  on  foot,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  largo 
knives ;  these,  advancing  through  the  ranks  of  the  men-at-arms 
and  archers,  who  made  way  for  them,  came  upon  the  French 
when  they  were  in  this  danger,  and,  falling  upon  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  squires,  slew  many." 

26.  One  of  the  allies  of  the  French,  who  fought  very  bravely 
on  their  side,  was  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia.  When  he  heard 
that  the  order  for  the  battle  was  given,  he  said  to  his  attendants, 
"  *  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  my  people,  my  friends,  and  brethren  at 
arms  this  day ;  therefore,  as  I  am  blind,  I  request  of  you  to  lead 
me  so  far  into  the  engagement  that  I  may  strike  one  stroke  with 
my  sword.*  The  knights  replied  that  they  would  directly  lead 
him  forward ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  not  lose  him  in  the 
crowd,  they  fastened  all  the  reins  of  their  horses  together,  and 
put  the  king  at  their  head,  that  he  might  gratify  his  wish,  and 
advanced  towards  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  king  rode  in  among  the 
enemy  and  made  good  use  of  his  sword,  for  he  and  his  com- 
panions fought  most  gallantly.     They  advanced  so  far  that  they 
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were  all  slain,  and  on  the  morrow  they  were  found  on  the  ground 
with  their  horses  all  tied  together." 

27.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight  the  battalion  of  the  Prince  of 
•  Wales  was  hard  pressed  and  in  great  danger.     A  knight  rode  off 

in  all  haste  to  the  king  to  entreat  him  for  assistance.  ''The 
king  replied, '  Is  my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or  so  badly  wounded 
that  he  cannot  support  himself t*  'Nothing  of  the  sort,  thank 
God,'  rejoined  the  knight,  'but  he  is  in  so  hot  an  engagement 
that  he  has  great  need  of  your  help.'  The  king  answered, '  Now, 
Sir  Thomas,  return  back  to  those  that  sent  you,  and  tell  them 
from  me  not  to  send  again  for  me  this  day,  or  expect  that  I 
shall  come,  let  what  will  happen,  as  long  as  my  son  has  life; 
and  say  that  I  command  them  to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs ;  for 
I  am  determined,  if  it  please  God,  that  all  the  glory  and  honour 
of  this  day  shall  be  given  to  him,  and  to  those  into  whose  care 
I  havo  entrusted  him.'  The  knight  returned  to  his  lords  and 
related  the  king's  answer,  which  mightily  encouraged  them,  and 
made  them  repent  they  had  ever  sent  such  a  message." 

28.  At  last  the  battle  ended ;  the  French  king  had  to  flee,  and 
his  huge  army  was  broken  to  pieces.  When  Edward  saw  his 
noble  young  son  return  to  him  victorious  he  "  embraced  him  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  him,  saying, '  Sweet  son,  Grod  give  you  good 
perseverance ;  you  are  my  son,  for  most  loyally  have  you  ac- 
quitted yourself  this  day ;  you  are  worthy  to  be  a  sovereign.* 
The  prince  bowed  down  very  low  and  humbled  himself,  giving 
all  honour  to  the  king  his  father." 

Some  people  think  that  it  was  from  the  brave,  blind  King  of 
Bohemia  that  the  Black  Prince  took  the  famous  badge  of  the 
three  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  motto  "  Ich  dien,"  which  are  still 
the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  not  very 
clear  ;  nor  is  any  one  quite  sure  how  he  came  by  them,  nor  what 
they  mean.  Welsh  people  say  "  Ich  Dien  "  are  Welsh  words ; 
but  most  people  think  tbey  are  Grerman,  and  that  the  King  of 
Bohemia  really  used  them.  If  they  are  German,  those  two 
words  mean  "  I  serve."  Eather  a  strange  motto  for  a  victorious 
prince  !  One  wonders  whether  in  the  hour  of  triumph  he  had  a 
thought  of  llini  who  come  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister ;  if  he  began  to  feel,  what  the  noblest  spirits  ever  feel, 
that  Jill  great  gifts  and  glory,  high  place,  talents,  and  wealth  are 
only  theirs  that  they  may  "serve;"  serve  their  brothers  who 
have  them  not.  Wo  shall  see,  as  wo  go  on,  how  he  acted  on 
his  motto,  and  was  "lowly  and  serviceable,"  after  his  greatest 
triumph. 
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29.  After  the  victory  of  Crecy  the  King  of  England  at  once  laid 
siege  to  Calais.   It  was  bravely  defended,  but  at  length  was  forced 
by  famine  to  surrender.    Edward  was  very  indignant 
with  the  inhabitants  for  their  obstinate  resistance,     *i?R^' 
and  demanded  that  they  should  submit  themselves 
absolutely  to  his  will,  withotit  making  any  terms  or  conditions 
at  alL     Even  his  own  barons  and  knights  entreated  him  to  be 
less  harsh  than  this,  and  he  at  last  consented  to  pardon  all  the 
Test  if  six  of  the  principal  citizens  would  come  to  him  ^*  with 
bare  heads  and  feet,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and  the  keys 
of  the  town  and  castle  in  their  hands."     These  six  were  to  be 
at  his  absolute  disposal     When  the  inhabitants  of  tlio  to^vn 
received  information   of  the  king's  decision   it  caused  "  the 
greatest  lamentations  and  despair,  so  that  the  hardest  heart 
would  have  had  compassion  on  them.*'     But  before  long  "the 
most  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town,  by  name  Eustace 
de  St.  Pierre,  rose  up  and  said,  '  Gentlemen,  both    v™i™ 
high  and  low,  it  would  be  a  very  great  pity  to  suffer 
so  many  people  to  die  through  famine  if  any  means  could  be 
found  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  would  be  highly  meritorious  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Saviour  if  such  misery  could  bo  averted.     I  have 
such  faith  and  trust  in  finding  grace  before  God,  if  I  die  to  save 
my  townsmen,  that  I  name  myself  as  first  of  the  six.*     When 
Eustace  had  done  speaking  they  all  rose  up  and  almost  worshipped 
him ;  many  cast  themselves  at  his  feet  with  tears  and  groans.** 
The  brave  and  devoted  man  soon  found  companions ;  one  after 
another  stood  forth  to  offer  themselves ;  and  when  the  six  were 
completed  they  were  led  before  Edward,  who,  as  Froissart  tells 
us,  "  eyed  them  with  angry  looks,**  and  ordered  their  heads  to  bo 
struck  off.     All  his  attendants,  and  especially  one  of  his  bravest 
knights.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  entreated  him  to  bo  more  merciful, 
and  not  to  tarnish  his  noble  reputation  by  such  a  cruel  act.     But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  till  the  Queen  Philip  pa,  who  had  come  from 
England  to  visit  her  husband,  fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
said,  "  with  tears,  *  Ah,  gentle  sir,  since  I  crossed  the  sea  with 
great  danger  to  see  you  I  have  never  asked  you  one  favour ; 
now  I  most  humbly  ask  as  a  gift,  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  and  for  your  love  to  me,  that  you  will  be  merciful 
to  these  six  men.*     The  king  looked  at  her  for  some  time  in 
silence,  and  then  said,  *Ah,  lady,  I  wish  you  had  been  any- 
where else  than  here ;  you  have  entreated  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  cannot  refuse  you ;  I  therefore  give  them  to  you  to  do  as  you 
please  with  them.*    The  queen  conducted  the  six  citizens  to  her 
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apartmcnte,  and  had  the  halters  taken  from  their  necks ;  after 
which  she  new  clothed  them,  and  secved  them  with  a  plentiful 
dinner ;  she  then  presented  each  with  six  nohles,  and  had  them 
escorted  out  of  the  camp  in  safety." 

30.  But  though  the  six  citizens  were  thus  kindly  treated  hy 
the  queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhahitants  escaped  with  their 
lives,  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  conquered  city.  All 
the  knights  and  lords  were  put  in  prison,  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  all  they 
possessed,  for  King  Edward  determined  to  repeople  the  town  with 
English  alone.  So  cniel  was  war  in  those  days.  Throe  hundred 
years  after  this,  and  when  Calais  had  been  long  restored  to  the 
French,  an  English  traveller  tells  us  how,  passing  through  the 
city,  he  went  to  see  "  the  reliques  of  our  former  dominion  there," 
and  was  shown  on  the  front  of  an  ancient  dwelling  these  words 
in  English,  engraven  on  stone,  God  save  the  king. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII.-GLORY  AND  SORROW. 

The  Battle  of  Poitiers.    The  Black  Death.    The  serfs.   Loss  of  Aquitaine. 
The  Black  Prince  and  the  parliament.    Death  of  the  prince. 

1.  As  we  saw,  the  French  and  the  Scotch  had  become  friends 
and  allies  at  the  time  when  England  was  against  them  both ;  so 
now  that  the  war  with  France  was  going  on,  and  Edward  and 
his  son  were  abroad,  the  Scotch  took  the  opportunity  of  invading 
England  in  the  north.  This  time,  however,  they  got  the  worst 
of  it ;  they  were  defeated  in  battle  near  a  place  called  Nevil's 
Cross,  and  their  king,  David,  was  made  prisoner  and  kept  in 
England  for  nine  years.  Froissart  says  that  Queen  Philippa 
headed  the  English  army,  but  this  is  not  believed  now,  for  no 
old  English  writer  says  anything  about  it. 

2.  The  English  now  began  to  feel  quite  unconquerable.  Per- 
haps it  was  at  this  time  they  first  took  up  the  idea,  which  we 
may  have  often  heard  old  men  repeat,  that  **  one  Englishman 
could  beat  ten  Frenchmen."  They  grew  more  and  more  fond  of 
fighting,  and  of  the  rich  plunder  they  brought  home :  "  the  gold 
and  silver  plate,  fair  jewels,  and  trunks  stuffed  full  of  valuables." 
Ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Crecy  there  was  another  great 
battle,  as  famous  as  that  one,  fought  near  Poitiers, 
in  the  more  southern  part  of  France.  The  Black  •  ?^  ^ 
Prince,  who,  though  still  young,  was  a  grown  man  Poitien. 
now,  was  at  the  head  of  the  English ;  and  the  French 
king,  John,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops.  This  time  the  army 
of  the  Black  Prince  consisted  of  only  8000  men,  while  the 
French  king  had  more  than  60,000.  The  prince  encouraged  his 
men  with  brave  but  not  boastful  words.  "  Now,  sirs,"  he  said, 
**  though  we  be  but  a  small  company,  in  regard  to  the  puissance 
of  our  enemies,  let  us  not  be  abashed  therefore ;  for  the  victory 
lieth  not  in  the  multitude  of  people,  but  where  God  will  send  it 
If  it  fortune  that  the  day  be  ours,  we  shall  be  the  most  honoured 
people  in  the  world ;  and  if  we  die  in  our  right  quarrel,  I  have 
the  king,  my  father,  and  brethren,  and  also  ye  have  good  friends 
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and  kinsmen ;  these  sliall  revenge  us.  Therefore,  sirs,  for  Grod's- 
sake,  I  require  you  to  do  your  duties  this  day ;  for  if  God  be 
pleased,  and  St.  George,  this  day  ye  shall  see  me  a  good  knight."* 

3.  The  small  English  force  was  so  skilfully  posted,  and  so 
well  managed,  that  once  more  the  French  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  their  king,  who  had  fought  very  valiantly,  was  made  prisoner. 
It  was  now  that  the  Black  Prince  showed  his  generous  spirit, 
his  courtesy  and  modesty.  "  When  evening  was  come,"  writes 
Froissart,  **  the  Prince  of  "Wales  gave  a  supper  in  his  pavilion 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  princes 
and  barons  who  were  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  prince  himself  served 
the  king's  table,  as  well  as  the  others,  with  every  mark  of 
humility,  and  woidd  not  sit  down  at  it,  in  spite  of  all  his 
entreaties  for  him  so  to  do,  saying  that  *  he  was  not  worthy  of 
such  an  honour,  nor  did  it  appertain  to  him  to  seat  himself  at  the 
table  of  so  great  a  king,  or  of  so  valiant  a  man  as  he  had  shown 
himself  by  his  actions  that  day.'  He  added  also  with  a  noble  air, 
*  Dear  sir,  do  not  make  a  poor  meal  because  the  Almighty  God 
has  not  gratified  your  ^vishes  in  the  event  of  this  day ;  for  be 
assured  that  my  lord  and  father  will  show  you  every  honour  and 
friendship  in  his  power,  and  will  arrange  your  ransom  so  reason- 
ably that  you  will  henceforward  always  remain  friends.  In  my 
opinion  you  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  the  success  of  this  battle 
did  not  turn  out  as  you  desired,  for  you  have  this  day  acquired 
such  high  renown  for  prowess  that  you  have  surpassed  all  the 
best  knights  on  your  side.  I  do  not,  dear  sir,  say  this  to  flatter 
you,  for  all  those  of  our  side  who  have  seen  and  observed  the 
actions  of  each  party  have  unanimously  allowed  this  to  be  your 
due,  and  decree  you  the  prize  and  garland  for  it.'  At  the  end  of 
this  speech  there  were  murmurs  of  praise  heard  from  every  one, 
and  the  French  said  the  prince  had  spoken  nobly  and  truly,  and 
that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  gallant  princes  in  Christendom 
if  God  should  grant  him  life  to  pursue  his  career  of  glory." 

4.  Three  or  four  years  after  this,  when  both  countries  were 
quite  worn  out  with  fighting,  and  France  was  almost  ruined  by 
her  own  armies,  and  the  English  armies  for  ever  ravaging  and 
devouring  everything,  a  peace  was  made.  The  French  promised 
3,000,000  of  gold  crowns  as  a  ransom  for  their  king,  who  was 
then  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  country ;  but  as  he  could  not 
collect  the  promised  sum,  ho  afterwards  honestly  returned  to 
England.  He  died  in  the  Savoy  Palace  in  London,  which  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  his  residence  while  in  captivity.  Edward 
gave  up  his  claim  to  be  King  of  France ;  but  he  kept  the  duchy 
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of  Aquitaine,  and  the  town  of  Calais ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  a  vassal  under  the  King  of  France  for  these 
French  possessions,  as  he  and  his  fathers  had  always  been  before, 
but  to  be  an  independent  sovereign  over  them.  The  Black  Prince 
took  up  his  abode  in  Bordeaux,  to  rule  over  these  French  pro- 
vinces. 

5.  Everybody  is  very  much  interested  about  the  battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  but  very  few  histories  tell  us  much  about 
what  happened  in  the  ten  years  which  came  between  them ;  just 
as  if  the  history  of  England  was  the  history  of  kings,  princes, 
and  soldiers,  and  not  of  any  other  people.  But  it  was  during 
that  time  that  the  first  of  those  terrible  pestilences 

came,  which  were  in  reality  far  more  important  than      jJeath? 
either  of  those  famous  fights.    A  few  thousand  men 
were  killed  in  the  battles ;  but  without  any  fighting  at  all  there 
were  killed  by  this  awful  disease  more  than  2,000,000  people 
in  England  alone. 

6.  Though  wo  know  very  little  about  it,  we  can  imagine  a 
great  deal — a  great  deal  of  the  terror,  and  misery,  and  pain,  and 
the  long  sorrow  afterwards.  The  sickness  was  so  virulent  that 
few  who  were  attacked  by  it  lived  more  than  three  days ;  it  was 
called  by  the  dreadful  name  of  the  Black  Death.  It  is  so  awful 
that  we  can  hardly  realize  it.  Let  us  try  to  think  what  it 
would  be  if  in  every  house  only  one  person  died ;  what  wailing 
and  woe  there  would  arise.  But  it  was  worse  than  that.  If 
there  were  six  people  in  a  family,  three  of  those  would  have 
died.  If  there  were  200  people  living  in  a  village,  100  of  them 
would  have  died.  Of  course  it  was  not  literally  that  half  the 
people  in  every  house  died ;  it  is  more  likely  that  in  one  house 
none  might  die,  and  in  another  all ;  but,  taking  all  together, 
there  seems  hardly  any  doubt  that  half  the  people  of  England 
died  of  this  frightful  plague ;  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some 
less. 

7.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  clergymen  in  Norfolk  and  in 
Yorkshire  died,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  one 
to  read  the  service ;  and  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  make  quite 
young  boys  rectors  of  parishes,  or  the  churches  must  have  been 
shut  up.  In  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  which  was  a  flourishing 
fishing-town  then,  as  it  is  now,  more  than  7000  people  were  buried 
in  one  year,  so  that  most  of  the  houses  were  left  empty  and 
desolate,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  Nearly  200  years  after- 
wards there  were  still  gardens  and  bare  spaces  where  there  had 
formerly  been  houses  full  of  happy  people. 
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8.  At  tho  other  side  of  England  it  was  just  as  bad.  In 
Bristol  so  many  people  died  that  there  were  hardly  enough  left 
alive  to  bury  them.  The  principal  streets  were  so  forlorn  and 
deserted  that  the  grass  grew  several  inches  high  in  them.  In 
smaller  places,  villages  and  hamlets,  sometimes  every  house  was 
left  empty,  all  those  who  dwelt  in  them  being  dead. 

9.  It  was  most  terrible  of  all  in  London.  One  of  the  knights 
whom  Froissart  tells  us  about,  8ir  Walter  Manny,  gave  a  laige 
piece  of  land  near  to  Smithfield  on  purpose  to  bury  those  who 
•died,  and  in  one  year  50,000  people  were  buried  there.  But  this 
new  cemetery  was  not  used  till  all  the  other  churchyards  were 
overflowing,  and  most  likely  more  than  100,000  people  died  of 
this  plague  in  London,  small  as  it  was  then  compared  with  what 
it  is  now.  That  cemetery  of  8ir  Walter  Manny's,  with  the 
chapel  that  stood  in  it^  was  afterwards  given  by  him  as  a  place 
for  the  monks  of  tho  Charterhouse,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
school  and  college  (or  alms-house)  of  the  Charterhouse  now 
stand. 

10.  The  Black  Death  was  perhaps  the  most  fearful  plague 
that  ever  came  to  England,  or  to  Europe,  for  it  raged  in  Italyi 
Germany,  and  France  quite  as  fiercely  as  it  did  here  ;  but  there 
have  been  other  very  terrible  ones  since,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  hear.  How  is  it  that  we  never  hear  of  such  plagues  nowt 
for  even  the  worst  visitations  of  cholera  which  have  come  in 
modem  times  have  been  nothing  at  all  like  this.  A  plague 
which  carried  off  half  the  people  of  a  country  is  now  quite  un- 
heard of. 

In  those  days  people  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  laws  of 
health.  Their  towns  were  dirty,  crowded,  and  undrained.  They 
did  not  know  how  to  prevent  infection  from  coming,  nor  how  to 
check  it  when  it  came.  They  cared  little  or  nothing  for  pure  air 
or  pure  water.  The  windows  were  small,  the  houses  ditfk,  and 
the  streets  narrow.  The  doctors  would  often  try  to  cure  their 
patients  by  consulting  the  stars,  or  by  making  magical  imagea 
The  clergy  thought  that  the  pestilence  was  sent  as  a  judgment 
for  sins,  and  led  the  miserable  people  about  singing  woeful 
litanies,  and  barefooted, 

**  Pressing  the  stones  with  feet  unused  and  soft, 
And  bearing  images  of  saints  aloft," 

in  hopes  of  winning  pardon  from  an  angry  God. 

It  was  not  until  quite  lately  that  people  began  to  find  out  that 
•care  and  cleanliness^-clean  houses,  clean  water,  clean  streets,  clean 
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air,  and  clean  bodies — are  the  means  for  keeping  off  these  awful 
scourges.  When  every  body  knows  and  believes  that,  then, 
most  likely,  many  other  diseases,  as  fevers  and  cholera,  will  die 
away,  and  we,  or  rather  those  who  come  after  us,  will  know  no 
more  about  them  than  we  know  about  the  plagua 

11.  After  the  pestilence  had  passed  away  there  was,  of  course, 
a  great  difference  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  above  all  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  men.     A  change  had 

indeed  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  a  change  i^v5^*  , 
which,  in  a  certain  way,  was  much  for  the  better. 
This  was,  that  a  good  many  of  the  lowest  class,  the  villeins  and 
the  serfs,  had  been  gradually  rising  into  freemen.  Though  it 
had  long  ceased  to  be  a  common  practice  for  a  rich  man  to  sell 
his  serfs,  still  most  of  the  poor  up  till  about  this  time  were 
looked  on  as  part  of  the  estate,  and  were  obliged  to  live  and 
work  always  on  the  land  where  they  were  bom ;  they  could  not 
wander  about  and  change  their  masters  and  occupations  as  they 
chose.  Magna  Charta,  which  had  done  so  much  for  all  the 
other  people  of  the  land,  had  been  of  very  little  help  to  these 
poor  labourers.  The  landlords  even  strongly  objected  to  their 
serfs  putting  their  children  to  school  If  they  did  that,  and 
a  little  serf  boy  proved  to  be  clever,  and  got  on  with  his 
learning,  he  might  in  time  become  a  clergyman,  and  then  he 
would  be  free.  That  was  almost  the  only  chance  he  would  have 
of  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  some,  perhaps  many,  did  really 
rise  in  this  way. 

12.  But  all  this  was  changing  now.  More  and  more  of  the 
serfs  were  buying  their  liberty  and  being  set  free.  Edward  III. 
and  his  lords  and  knights  wanted  a  good  deal  of  money  for 
their  wars,  and  some  of  it  they  got  in  this  way.  Now,  too,  it 
was  gradually  becoming  customary,  instead  of  a  landlord  giving 
a  poor  man  a  piece  of  land  and  a  cottage,  on  condition  of  his 
doing  work  for  him,  for  the  peasant  to  pay  rent  in  money  for 
his  house  and  land,  and  the  master  to  hire  labourers  to  work  on 
his  own  home-farm.  This  is  how  owners  of  land  do  now,  and  it 
gives  more  liberty  and  is  much  pleasanter  for  both  parties. 

13.  Moreover,  there  was  a  new  sort  of  work  now  to  be  done 
in  which  these  poor  workmen  could  be  very  useful,  and  which 
was  a  great  help  to  them  in  gaining  their  liberty. 

This  was  the  manufacture  of  cloth.     England  had    ^^J^- 
long  been  noted  for  its  fine  wool,  but  it  used  to  be 
xiU  exported  out  of  the  country,  principally  to  the  Netherlands, 
because  the  English,  as  Fuller  teUs  us,  ^'  knew  no  more  what  to 
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Jo  ivith  their  wool  than  the  sheep  that  wear  it,  as  to  any  arli- 
jifial  and  curioua  drapery."  In  Edward  III. 'a  time  this  waa 
□lti:rcJ.  He  invited  a  great  many  of  the  clever  Flemiah  -weavera 
to  como  over  to  EnglMid,  and  teach  the  Ei^liah  to  make  fine 
anil  beautiful  cloth.  This  trade  wan  very  welcome  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  enriched  them  very  much. 

"  Happy  the  yeoman's  house  into  which  one  of  these  Dutch- 
men iliil  enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with  them. 
Such  who  came  in  strangera  among  them  soon  after  went  out 
hriile^ rooms,  and  returned  son-iu-laws,  having  married  the 
dnu^litcrs  of  their  landlords.  Yea,  those  yeomen,  in  whose  houses 
thry  dwelt,  soon  proceeded  gentlemen,  gaining  great  estates." 
Tliis  l)!i8  ever  since  been  one  of  the  great  trades  of  England. 

II.  When  the  Flemiah  weavers  sot  up  their  looms  and  taught 
the  English  to  weave  cloth,  of  course  they  wanted  workmen. 
Jfaiiy  serfs  escaped  from  their  masters  and  came  to  Norwich 
nnd  other  tewns  and  learnt  to  weave  ;  and  if  they  could  manage 
to  :^tny  there  a  year  and  a  day  withont  being  caught  they  were 
iri-.\  iiud  the  masters  could  never  make  them  go  back  again. 
TluH  tlisre  were  not  nearly  as  many  serfs  as  there  used  to  be, 
aiiil  li\o  masters  had  often  to  hire  free  labourers  for  money,  to 
liliui^h  and  sow  for  them. 

i'h  But  after  the  Black  Death  there  were  very  few  labourers 
ii'l   then  the   aamti   thinj^  hnpiwnod  which  ahvnys    will 
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covered  this ;  they  had  to  learn  it  by  experience,  and  by  very 
liard  experience.  Fresh  and  fresh  laws  were  made  to  bind  down 
the  labourers ;  but  they  were  detennined  to  be  free.  We  shall 
see  the  end  of  this  great  dispute  farther  on. 

1 7.  After  the  Battle  of  Poitiers,  and  when  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
was  established  at  Bordeaux,  it  is  sad  and  disappointing  to  find 
that  things  went  on  very  ill.     Perhaps  his  great 

success   had  turned  his   head.      Instead  of  being    ^®^^^ 
modest  and  courteous,  as  he  was  before,  he  became    ^^  bouSl 
proud  and  arrogant,  and  so  did  the  English  who  were 
with  him.     He  ruled  Aquitaine  very  badly.     Froissart  says  that 
he  himself  "  witnessed  the  great  haughtiness  of  the  English,  who 
are  afiEiable  to  no  other  nation  than  their  own ; "  they  said  of  the 
gentleman  of  Gascony  and  Aquitaine  "  that  they  were  neither  on 
a  level  with  them  nor  worthy  of  their  society,  which  made  the 
Gascons  very  indignant."      "We  may  fancy  how  the  Gascons 
liked  it,  remembering  how  vain  and  boastful  they  were   by 
nature. 

18.  The  Black  Prince  also  went  to  Spain,  and  fought  for  a 
very  cruel  king  there.     He  lost  his  health ;  he  lost  his  popularity. 
He  even  became,  for  a  time,  very  cruel  himself.    He       -^^ 
besieged  and  took  the  town  of  Limoges  in  France, 

and  treated  it  even  more  harshly  than  his  father  woidd  have 
liked  to  treat  Calais.  He  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  a 
most  barbarous  massacre  of  the  inhabitants ;  so  barbarous  that 
Froissart  says  **  there  was  not  that  day  in  the  city  of  Limoges 
any  heart  so  hardened,  or  that  had  any  sense  of  religion,  who  did 
not  deeply  bewail  the  unfortunate  events  passing  before  their 
eyes  ;  for  upwards  of  3000  men,  women,  and  children  were  put 
to  death  that  day.  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls !  for  they 
were  veritable  martyrs." 

19.  Almost  all  the  people  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony  rebeUed 
against  him,  and  went  over  to  the  King  of  France.  He  came 
back  to  England  very  ill  indeed,  and  for  four  years  hardly  any- 
thing was  heard  of  him.  This  seems  a  sad  and  disastrous  ending 
to  a  life  that  began  so  brilliantly;  but  just  before  he  died  he 
came  forth  once  more  to  help  his  countrymen,  and  to  win  back 
their  and  our  love  and  admiration. 

20.  The  government  of  England  had  been  going  on  very  badly 
of  late.  Edward  III.  was  growing  old,  and  the  dear,  good 
Queen  Plulippa  was  dead.     Edward  took  up  with 

another  lady,  named  Alice  Perrers,  who  became  his  ^^!!!^l 
great  favourite,  and  did  many  things  which  offended       ^*     ^.  * 
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and  disgusted  the  nation.  One  of  the  king's  sons,  named  John, 
got  most  of  the  real  power  into  his  hands.  Edward  III.,  unfor- 
tunately for  England,  had  many  children,  some  of  whose  figures 
stand  round  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  which  his  own 
beautiful  image,  with  the  flowing  hair  and  noble  face,  reposes. 
The  descendants  of  these  children  quarrelled  and  fought  for 
the  kingdom  of  England  through  more  than  100  years.  The 
third  son,  John,  was  bom  at  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  and  so  was 
called  John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  as  it  used  to  be  written  then. 
Ho  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
great-niece  of  that  Earl  of  Lancaster  whom  Gaveston  had  called 
"  an  old  hog ; "  so  ho  gained  her  titles  and  estates,  and  became 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  Though  he  was  a  clever  and  well-educated 
man  he  did  not  rule  well ;  he  took  no  pains  to  please  either  the 
clergy  or  the  people ;  the  government  was  very  wasteful,  and 
only  the  courtiers  were  pleased.  The  wars  he  undertook  were 
very  expensive  and  very  inglorious;  he  took  a  large  army  to 
Franco,  which  won  no  victories,  but  was  nearly  starved  and 
ruined.  The  ministers  whom  he  appointed  to  manage  matters  in 
England  were  altogether  unworthy  of  trust ;  every  one  was  dis- 
contented and  uneasy. 

21.  It  was  not  the  baions  now  who  stood  forth  against  the 
tyranny,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  assembled  in 

what  waa  afterwards  called  the  **  Good  Parliament" 

^1?^^*    t    Hitherto  the  Commons  had  never  done  much  but 

and^the*     ^^^  ^^'  ^^®  taxes  if  they  approved  them,  and  present 

Black         petitions  against  grievances ;  they  had  not  attempted 

Prinoe.       to  meddle  with  the  government.    Once  indeed,  when 

Edward  III.  had  attempted  to  consult  them,  they 

would  not  give  any  advice,  very  modestly  saying  that  they  were 

*'  too  ignorant  and  simple "  to  form  any  opinion  on  such  great 

matters.     Now,  however,  things  were  so  bad  that  something 

must  assuredly  be  done  against  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  ministers, 

and  the  king's  favourite  Alice ;  they  declared  that  they  would 

have  things  reformed. 

22.  But  where  were  they  to  look  for  a  leader — a  leader  brave 
and  great  enough  to  stand  against  the  king,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  government?  Now  was  the  time  when  the 
Black  Prince  came  out  again  from  his  retirement,  like  the  evening 
sun  from  behind  the  storm-clouds  at  Crecy.  He  had  been  living 
in  the  country,  at  Berkhampstead,  very  ill ;  often  falling  into 
fainting  fits,  which  looked  like  death-;  but  now  that  he  saw  his 
country B  need  he  came  forth  from  his  quiet  retreat^  and  was 
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carried  to  London.  He  had  a  palace  of  his  own  in  the  city  close 
to  where  the  Monument  now  stands,  but  that  was  too  far  from 
the  parliament,  which  met  in  the  chapter-house  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  brought  to  the  royal  palace  at  "Westminster,  so 
that  he  might  be  carried  from  his  sick  bed  to  the  parliament. 

23.  When  the  Commons  saw  him,  and  knew  that  he  was  come 
to  take  their  part,  to  stand  up  for  freedom  and  justice,  their 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation  rose.  The  Commons 
threw  away  their  humility,  and  stood  out  boldly ;  they  made 
their  complaints,  and  for  that  time  they  won  their  victory. 
John  of  Gkiunt  had  to  give  way,  and  even  to  leave  the  council 
altogether.  Alice  Ferrers  also  was  banished,  and  the  worst  of 
the  king's  ministers  deposed  from  their  places. 

24.  This  great  and  patriotic  effort  was  the  end  of  the  Black 
Prince.  It  used  up  his  last  strength,  and  he  died  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster.     When  it  was  known  that  he  was 

dead  the  sorrow  and  consternation  were  inexpress-     2f**^' 
ible.     Even  his  enemies  grieved  for  him.     The  King  ^ 

of  France,  the  son  of  that  King  John  whom  he  had  made  prisoner 
at  Poitiers,  had  special  prayers  and  services  said  for  him  in  the 
lovely  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris.  But  his  own  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  his  own  country,  could  not  be  comforted  at  alL  His 
poor  old  father  never  recovered  from  it,  and  died  the  next  year. 
One  of  his  old  fellow-soldiers  was  so  heart-broken  that  he 
refused  to  take  any  food,  and  died  in  a  few  days  of  grief  and 
starvation.  And  the  whole  English  nation  mourned  as  it  has, 
perhaps,  never  mourned  before  or  since. 
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LECTURE  XXIX.-MEDI-ffi!VAL  ENGLAND. 

The  English  people  500  years  ago.    The  language.    The  writers.    The 

friars.    The  clergy. 

1.  Notwithstanding  all  his  victories^  we  have  seen  that  Edward 
IIL  could  not  succeed  in  becoming  King  of  France,  but  had  to 
be  contented,  as  weU  he  might,  with  being  King  of  England. 
Let  us  now  learn  something  more  of  what  England  was  at  that 
time.  The  Americans  have  a  saying  that  '*  it  takes  all  sorts  to 
make  a  nation."  We  will  in  the  next  two  lectures  find  out  what 
we  can  about  some  of  the  "  sorts "  who  made  up  the  English 
nation  500  years  ago, — about  the  knights  and  squires,  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  the  clergymen,  the  ladies,  the  servants,  the  poor 
people, — and  see  if  they  were  at  all  like  the  same  class  of  people 
now;  and,  again,  about  some  people  of  whom  we  do  not  see 
much  in  England  at  present,  but  of  whom  there  were  plenty  in 
those  days — the  monks  and  niins,  and  the  friars.  We  will  try 
and  see  how  they  lived,  what  they  liked,  what  they  believed, 
and  what  they  thought. 

2.  One  great   change  had  already  taken  place.      Hitherto 
almost  all  the  books  we  have  had  to  read,  to  learn  about  the 

history  of  our  country,  were  written  in  Latin  ;  but 
The  Un-  the  books  which  we  must  read  to  learn  its  condition 
*^'***^*'  at  this  time  were  written  in  English.  It  is  very  old- 
fashioned  English ;  the  spelling  is  different  from  our  spelling, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  words  here  and  there  which  we  do 
not  use  now.  But  still  it  is  English,  and  if  we  take  a  little 
trouble  we  soon  get  to  read  it  quite  easily.  If  we  compare  it 
with  the  old  English  before  the  Norman  Conquest  wo  see  the 
change  which  was  mentioned  some  time  ago ;  we  see  many 
beautiful  words  which  are  not  in  the  old  language,  and  which 
are  a  great  improvement  to  it ;  but  the  whole  substance  of  the 
language  is  stiU  that  of  our  eld  German  forefathers. 

3.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  king  and  the  upper  classes 
aU  spoko  French^  and  it  is  very  strange  to  think  that  all  the 
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school-children  even  were  taught  in  French,  which  mnst  have 
made  learning  very  up-hill  work  to  them.  A  little  before  this 
time  it  had  become  still  more  fashionable  to  talk  French  rather 
than  English,  and  those  who  wanted  to  appear  ^*  genteel "  always 
tried  to  do  so,  though  they  spoke  very  queer  French  sometimes. 

4.  But  soon  after  this  one  John  Comewaile,  a  schoolmaster, 
had  the  bright  idea  that  children  would  get  on  with  their  lessons 
better  if  they  learnt  in  their  own  language ;  and  other  school- 
masters catching  the  thought  from  him,  in  about  thirty  years  all 
was  changed,  and  in  every  grammar-school  they  were  taught  in 
English,  as  they  are  now,  and  learnt  French  as  a  foreign  language. 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  lawyers  were  made  to  talk  English 
in  the  law-courts.  Kow,  too,  the  fine  lords  and  ladies  at  court, 
the  princes  and  princesses,  kings  and  queens,  began  to  talk 
English,  and  to  read  English  books.  An  English  knight,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  wrote  a  very 
amusing  book  in  French  full  of  his  adventures  and  the  wonder- 
ful things  ho  saw  or  heard  of,  afterwards  translated  it  into 
English,  that  every  man  of  the  nation,  '*  lords  and  knights,  and 
other  noble  and  worthy  men,"  might  understand  it.  Thus  the 
last  distinction  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  dis- 
appeared, and  in  this  sense  at  least  we  may  say  that  the 
vanquished  English  overcame  the  victorious  French. 

5.  The  writers  from  whom  we  learn  most  about  the  manners 
and  thoughts  of  the  people  at  that  time  were  not  historians, 
writing  histories,  but  poets,  writing  either  to  instruct  _,        ^- 

or  to  amuse  the  people  amongst  whom  they  Uved.  ^*  ^''^^ 
One  of  them  was  a  poor  man,  though  a  scholar,  and  he  wrote  for 
poor  people.  Two  others  were  gentlemen  living  near  the  court; 
and  writing  sometimes  for  the  king  or  princes  and  princesses. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  books  are  very  dififerent ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  many  points.  The  writers  all  saw  the  same  things, 
and  described  them  truthfully  in  their  different  ways ;  they  were 
all  keen,  and  clever,  and  clear-eyed. 

6.  The  first  of  them  was  called  William,  and  though  his 
surname  is  thought  to  have  been  Langlande,  no  one  is  quite  sure 
what  it  was.     Perhaps  he  had  none  at  all;  for  in 

those  days  it  was  rather  looked  on  as  a  mark  of  a  tJ^S^^ 
gentleman  to  have  a  surname.  Poor  men  generally 
only  had  a  kind  of  nickname,  or  were  called  after  their  trades,  as 
Tyler,  or  Baker,  or  Butcher.  He  belonged  in  some  way  to  the 
Church,  for  he  had  a  shaven  crown ;  but  he  had  a  wife  called 
Kit,  and  a  daughter  called  Calote.     He  seems  to  have  earned  his 

u 
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living,  and  a  very  poor  one,  by  singing  h3rmn8  at  rich  men's  funerals. 
This  was  not  a  dieerf  ul  occupation,  and  he  had  a  very  melancholy 
-spirit.  His  long  poem,  which  is  called  the  *  Vision  of  Piers  the 
Ploughman,'  is  mostly  very  sad,  and  tells  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  evils  of  the  times,  and  the  sins  of  all  classes  of  people.  This 
book  has  hardly  any  of  the  new  foreign  words  in  it ;  the  lower 
people  did  not  use  or  understand  them  yet ;  it  was  written  in 
what  we  may  caU  a  rougher  language,  powerful  but  not  elegant. 

7.  The  other  principal  writer  was  named  Greofi&ey  Chaucer, 
and  is  called  the  father  of  English  poetry.     Some  people  think 

his  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  others  that  he  was  a 
^oiBrey      tradesman ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was  very  prosperous 

and  well-to-do.  G^offirey  had  a  busy,  stirring  life. 
He  soon  got  offices  in  the  court,  and  was  thought  a  great  deal  of 
by  some  of  the  princes,  especially  by  John  of  Gaunt.  He  was 
sent  abroad  sevend  times;  once  he  was  a  soldier,  fought  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  France,  but  was  soon  set  free.  At  other  times 
he  went  to  Italy,  to  some  of  the  beautiful  cities  there,  to 
Florence,  and  Padua,  and  Genoa,  where  he  saw  lovely  country, 
beautiful  buildings  and  pictures,  and,  what  he  perhaps  enjoyed 
still  more,  some  of  the  great  and  learned  men  of  Italy  and  their 
books.  He  afterwards  translated  some  of  the  charming  tales  he 
learnt  there  into  English. 

8.  Thus  there  was  a  great  contrast  between  the  two:  one 
grave,  poor,  and  indignant ;  the  other  gay,  prosperous,  and  genial 
But  in  many  points,  when  they  happen  to  write  on  the  same 
subjects,  they  agree  wonderfully.  They  were  both  ffood  men, 
true  at  heart,  hating  sin  and  loving  righteousness.  Each  confirms 
the  other,  though  they  tell  the  tale  in  a  very  different  way. 

9.  William,  in  his  poem,  says  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he 
saw  a  "  field  ^ill  of  folk,"  and  he  tells  us  what  they  looked  like, 
and  how  they  talked  and  behaved.  There  were  gentlemen  and 
ladies  gaily  dressed,  poor  labourers,  townspeople,  bakers,  oooks^ 
singers  and  jugglers,  beggars,  priests,  bishops,  friars,  &c.  Could 
we  but  have  a  dream  like  it,  and  see  that  field  once  1  It  would 
teach  us  more  than  reading  books  of  history  for  a  year.  But 
the  next  best  is  reading  in  his  own  words  what  he  saw  and 
heard. 

10.  Chaucer  tells  us  about  just  tbo  same  people,  only  he 
introduces  them  in  another  way.  His  was  not  a  dream ;  what 
he  says  he  saw  he  may  have  really  seen  with  wide-awake  eyes. 
He  met  with  a  knight,  a  squire,  a  lady,  a  monk,  an  innkeeper,  a 
parish  cleigyman,  a  cook,  a  ploughman,  a  scholar,  a  sailor,  and 
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many  othexs,  and  givoe  us  very  perfect  descriptions  of  them  all. 
Where  does  he  say  all  these  met  together  1  They  were  going  on 
pilgrimage  to  the  famous  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canter- 
buiy.  Chaucer  says,  when  the  sweet  spring  weather  came  in  all 
these  ffeople  hegan  to  think  of  going  on  pilgrimages,  and  the 
fayourite  place  in  all  Eugland  was  Canterhuiy. 

*<  The  holy  hlissfol  martyr  for  to  soke 
That  them  hath  holpen,  when  that  they  were  seke  "  (or  sick). 

It  was  rather  a  long  journey  in  those  days  from  London  to 
Canterbury,  and  the  roads  in  many  parts  of  England  were  not  at 
all  safe,  on  account  of  the  crowds  of  robbers.  Partly  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  and  partly  for  company's  sake,  the  pilgrims  would 
tnvel  together.  One  night  in  April  or  May  a  number  of  pilgrims 
of  all  sorts  happened  to  be  assembled  in  an  inn  at  8outhwark, 
intending  to  start  the  next  morning  for  Canterbury.  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  says  he  was  one  of  these.  The  innkeeper,  who  was  a  very 
lively,  jovial  sort  of  host,  proposes  that  they  shall  amuse  them- 
selves on  the  long  journey  by  telling  stories,  and  whoever  tells 
the  best  story  shall  be  rewarded  by  all  the  others  giving  him  a 
good  supper  on  their  return. 

11.  Going  on  pilgrimage  in  those  days  was  not  a  particularly 
religious  ceremony;  it  was  more  like  a  pleasure-party.  The 
pilgrims  rode  very  comfortably  on  horseback;  sometimes  they 
would  have  singers  and  bagpipe  players  to  accompany  them; 
this  time  the  amusement  was  to  be  telling  stories.  Some  of 
the  tales  are  beautiful,  some  are  droll;  some  of  them  are  hardly  fit 
to  read  now-a-days,  and  show  how  coarse  the  lower  classes,  at 
least,  must  have  been  then.  The  tales  that  the  better-bred 
people  tell — the  knight,  the  scholar,  the  lady,  and  others — are 
most  delicately  thought  and  expressed. 

12.  The  other  court  poet  was  named  Gower.  He  wrote  three 
principal  books,  the  first  in  French,  the  second  in  Latin;  and  by 
the  time  he  had  written  both  of  these,  people  had 

begun  to  read  English  books,  so  he  wrote  the  last  in       Gower. 
English.     He   was  a  fine   scholar,   though  not  a  genius  like 
Chaucer,  but  we  can  help  out  our  picture  of  the  times  by  some 
of  the  things  he  says. 

13.  Another  man  who  wrote  a  great  deal,  and,  above  all,  who 
gave  England  a  gift  better  even  than  the  best  of  Chaucer's  beau- 
tiful poetry,  who  gave  her  the  Bible  in  English,  was 

John  Wyclifie,  an  Oxford  man  and  a  clergyman,  of         ^*      ' 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  farther  on. 
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14.  We  are  now  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  EefoimatioiQ. 
We  have  already  heard  of  the  extortions  and  tyranny  of  the 
popes,  and  how  the  English  were  disgusted  by  them.  Keyer- 
theless  they  still  went  on.  The  parliament  protested;  they  said 
the  Pope  got  five  times  as  much  out  of  the  country  as  the 
government  did.  Italian  cardinals  and  priests  were  made  arch- 
deacons, deans,  and  prebends  of  English  benefices,  and  the 
good  and  learned  English  clergy  (such  as  there  were,  and  there 
were  some)  were  kept  poor  and  obscure.  Gower  wrote,  "  Eome 
bites  the  hand  that  does  not  bring  a  gift.  From  the  court  of 
Bome,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  would  get  no  answer  to 
any  of  their  asking  if  they  took  no  gift  with  them." 

15.  It  wiU  be  remembered  how  the  Grey  Brothers  and  the 

Black  Brothers  had  come  to  England  more  than  150  years  before  ; 

how  they  had  protested  against  all  this  love  of 
The  friars.  jQQj^gy  j^^  worldliness ;  how  they  had  preached  to 

the  poor  and  comforted  the  sick.  But  by  this  time  these  brothers 
or  friars  had  got  almost  worse  than  anybody  else.  They  still 
professed  to  bo  more  humble,  more  religious  and  saint-like,  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  now  it  was  all  hypocrisy,  and  the 
people  had  found  them  out.  Every  one  of  the  books  just  menr 
tioned  has  something,  and  mostly  a  great  deal,  to  say  against  the 
friars.  They  pretended  to  be  so  poor  that  they  had  to  beg  theii 
bread,  and  they  went  cringing  about  everywhere  asking  for 
money,  and  trying  to  make  the  people  believe  they  would  never 
go  to  heaven  imless  they  gave  to  them. 

16.  There  was  a  friar  among  the  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury, 
of  whom  Chaucer  says  "  he  was  the  best  beggar  of  all  his  house." 
If  a  poor  widow  had  but  one  shoe  he  would  get  a  farthing  out 
of  her  before  he  went  away.  The  friars  did  not  ask  for  money 
only.  They  would  beg  rings  and  brooches,  even  flour  and 
cheese,  beef  and  blankets ;  in  fact,  all  was  fish  that  came  to  their 
net.  He  asks  for  a  very  pretty  little  dinner  at  a  farm-house 
where  he  goes  begging :  the  best  part  of  a  fowl,  white  bread,  and 
a  roast  pig's  head ;  and  then  boasts  that  he  wants  but  little  food 
he  is  so  fond  of  reading  the  Bible. 

He  used  to  go  about  hearing  confessions,  and  he  was  very  easy 
in  the  penances  he  ordered,  and  very  ready  to  give  absolution,  as 
long  as  he  got  plenty  of  money. 

**  Therefore,  instede  of  weping  and  praieres 
Men  mote  ^ye  silver  to  the  poure  freres.'* 

iChaucer  tells  this  and  a  great  deal  more,  with  a  smile  on  his 
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face,     William  Langlande,  however,  says  just  the  same  in  his 
grave  way.     In  his  dream  he  teUs  how  a  friar  comes 
to  one  full  of  sorrow  for  sin,  whom  he  calls  Con-      ptrdSH 
trition.     The  friar  gives  Contrition  a  plaster,  called 
"  privy-payment."     He  says,  "  I  shall  pray  for  you  all  my  life- 
time— ^for  a  little  silver."     Then   Contrition   (I  suppose  after 
paying  the  silver)  "  clean  forgot  to  cry,  and  weep,  and  watch  for 
his  wicked  works  as  he  did  before."     He  tells  us  in  another 
place  that  when  workmen  were  badly  off,  such  as  weavers,  and 
tailors,  and  carters'  boys,  they  ''at  last  espied  that  friars  had 
fat  cheeks."     So  then  they  left  their  labour,  put   on  friars' 
clothes,  and  lolled  about  and  lived  at  their  case. 

It  was  above  all  the  poor  lepers  whom  St.  Francis  and  his 
disciples  had  tried  to  comfort  and  help;  but  Chaucer  tells  us 
that  his  fnar  knew  the  taverns  in  every  town,  "  and  every  hostler 
and  gay  tapstere  '*  better  than  he  knew  a  leper  or  a  beggar. 

17.  We  may  be  glad  this  brood  of  lazy,  hypocritical  friars 
have  been  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  country.  But  we 
must  not  think  that,  because  by  this  time  the  friars  had  become 
BO  degenerate,  all  the  preaching  and  the  beautiful  lives  of  the 
first  and  truly  holy  ones  went  for  nothing.  They  were  bearing 
fruit  now,  not  in  the  new  friars,  but  in  the  hearts  of  pious  men, 
like  Wycliffc,  and  like  William  Langlande,  and  of  many  thou- 
sands of  others,  doubtless,  who  felt  as  they  did,  though  they 
could  not  put  their  thoughts  into  words. 

18.  This  selling  of  pardon  for  sin,  teaching  the  peop  e  that 
paying  money  was  more  worth  than  repentance  and  mending 
their  lives,  was  one  of  the  things  that  stirred  up  the  wrath  of 
honest  men  almost  more  than  anything  else.  The  "  pardons  ^' 
were  papers  or  parchments,  which  were  bought  of  the  friars  or 
other  ''pardoners."  One  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  was  a 
pardoner,  who  had  a  sack  full  of  them  "hot  from  Home."  A 
priest  asks  Piers  the  Ploughman,  who  is  come  to  teach  better 
things,  to  show  him  his  pardon.  Piers  unfolds  the  pardon ;  it 
has  only  two  lines  written  in  it — the  words  of  Christ. 

"  They  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  eternal. 
But  they  that  have  done  ill  into  e?erlaiting  fire." 

William  Langlande  puts  the  meaning  into  a  still  shorter  phrase. 
"  Do  well  and  have  well ;  do  ill  and  have  ill."  But  the  priest 
says  this  is  no  pardon  at  all. 

19.  A  great  many  of  the  other  clergy  of  those  days  gave  great 
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that  Lft  fldigM  ke^  the  mote  deer.  This  vas  William  the  Con- 
quenv  in  miniatare.  Fnlkr  goes  on,  '^  Theae  wronged  peBans, 
tiK^o^  i«<stog  their  own  Ixead,  l^ef^  and  m::Uan  tmned  into  the 

taehi^'s  remson,  durst  not  oontest  with  him only  they  loaded 

him  with  canta  and  ezeeratinuL**  FuIIpt,  harizig  told  thi% 
ennrA  nmt  (nor  can  I)  adding  another  stoiy  about  the  takiqg 
in  of  common  land,  though  it  h^pened  after  this  timei  Hie 
•ays,  **  A  kni^^  went  about  injuriously  to  enclose  the  oomnumB 
of  a  town,  and  demanded  of  bis  bailiff  what  the  nuliog  in  of  the 
■erne  would  amount  to ;  to  whom  bis  serrant  answered,  that  *  if 
he  would  take  in  the  common,  the  country  would  find  him 
imiliDgB ;'  as  they  did  now  to  this  injurious  bishop.** 

21.  But  eren  now  the  deigy  were  not  all  like  this.     Tbeie 

was  a  parish  deigyman  who  went  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 

^^      bury ;  a  very  different  man  from  the  wealthy,  bunting 

P^^^^  monk,  the  hypocritical,  begging  friar,  or  the  pardoner 
frefih  from  Kome.  Chaucer;  who  tells  us  in  a  gay, 
king  way  about  all  those,  becomes  gentie  and  serious  when 
paints  this  poor  parson.     We  feel  that  he  loved  him,  and 
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he  makes  us  love  him  too.  Here  is  part  of  the  description, 
well  worth  reading,  notwithstanding  its  old-fashioned  look. 

"  A  good  man  ther  was  of  relinoun 
That  was  a  ponre  Persons  of  a  tonn : 
But  riclie  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Cristas  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  deroutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Beni^e  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 
And  m  adversitie  ful  patient ; 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreyed  often  sithes. 
Full  lothe  were  him  to  corsen  for  bis  tithes, 
But  rather  would  he  yeyen  (give)  out  of  doute 
Unto  his  poure  parisnens  aboute, 
^  Of  his  o£fring  and  eke  of  his  substance. 

He  coulde  in  litel  thing  haye  sufflsance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought,  for  no  rain  ne  tiionder, 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief  (misfortune)  to  yisite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  Ute  (great  and  small). 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf  (gaye), 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught.*' 

Ho  would  not  go  away  to  seek  after  preferment,  leaving  his 
sheep  encumbered  in  the  mire,  *'  hut  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte 
wel  his  fold." 

"  And  though  he  holy  were  and  yertuous 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous  (pitiless), 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne  (disdainful). 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heayen,  with  faireness 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besiness ; 
But  if  were  any  person  obstinat,' 
What  so  he  were  of  highe  or  low  estate, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  (reproye  or  mub)  sharply  for  the  nonet. 
•  •  •  •  «  • 

But  Cristas  lore,  and  his  apostles  tweWe, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselye." 

Ko  one  who  has  lived  in  all  the  500  yean  since  Clhaucer,  could 
better  that  simple  picture ;  nor  need  we  wish  for  a  wiser  or  holier 
parson  in  our  iowna  and  villages  now. 
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LEOTUBE  XXX.— MEDUBYAL  ENGLAND  (amimued). 

The  knIghtB.    The  state  of  education.    The  households,  dress,  and  luxury 

of  the  rich.    The  condition  of  the  poor. 

1.  Wb  have  already  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  knights  of  those 

days.   Chaucer  gives  us  a  most  charming  account  of  the  one  who 

went  on  pilgrimage  with  him,  accompanied  by  his 

imiTairy.     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  servant.     We  cannot  conceive  a  more 

perfect  gentleman.  Though  very  brave,  having  fought  many 
battles,  and  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  there  is  no  boasting  oi 
bluster  about  him.  His  manners  are  as  gentle  as  a  maid's.  With 
all  the  mixed  company  he  falls  into,  he  gives  himself  no  airs. 
He  rides  pleasantly  with  the  rest,  agrees  to  the  host's  proposal, 
draws  lots  with  the  others,  and  tells  his  story  most  cheerfully  and 
courteously. 

2.  This  brave  warrior,  who  had  been  in  fifteen  battles,  besides 
sieges,  has  a  very  tender  heart.  One  of  the  other  pilgrims  teUs, 
for  his  tale,  of  a  great  many  people  who,  from  happiness  and 
prosperity,  had  fallen  into  misery  ;  at  last  he  teUs  a  most  piteous 
story  of  one  who  was  starved  to  death  with  his  three  children. 
The  little  ones  die  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he  himself,  for 
despair  and  hunger,  dies.  The  knight  cannot'  boar  this;  he 
breaks  in  and  prays  there  may  be  no  more  of  it.  He  says  it  is 
great  sorrow  to  him  to  hear  of  the  unhappiness  of  those  who  have 
been  happy. 

"  And  the  contrar  is  joye,  and  gret  solas ! 
As  when  a  man  hath  been  in  poor  estate 
And  cUmbeth  up,  and  waxeth  fortunate 
And  there  abideth  in  prosperitee — 
Such  thing  is  gladsome,  as  it  thinketh  me.'' 

We  see  in  him  the  best  and  beautiful  side  of  chivalry.     Chaucer 
teaches  us,  in  another  place,  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentle- 
The  gentle-   man.     He  says  we  are  not  to  think  it  is  to  be  rich 
"**^        and  nobly  bom,  but  we  should  look  who  is  most  vir- 
tuous, and  tries  always 

*'  to  do  the  gentil  dedSs  that  he  can — 
And  take  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman." 
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Froissart  had  begun  to  think  something  of  the  same  kind  too, 
or  at  any  rate  he  kaew  that  treacherous  and  wicked  actions  were 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  He  tells  us  of  a  squire  who  did  a  veiy 
base  and  cowardly  deed,  that  "  he  was  scarcely  a  gentleman,  for 
no  gentleman  would  ever  have  practised  such  base  wickedness." 
This  is  a  much  more  noble  idea  of  a  ''  gentleman  "  than  many 
people  hold  now-a-days,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  a  great  many  now 
think  "  gentillesse  "  lies  in  gold  and  silver  more  than  in  "  gentil 
deeds." 

3.  It  would  have  been  very  pleasant  for  us  if,  as  weU  as  his 
son,  the  knight  had  brought  his  wife  with  him,  that  we  might 
have  seen  what  a  married  lady  in  those  times  was  like, 

and  how  she  employed  hersel£     But  the  only  lady  ^' 

who  went  on  the  pilgrimage  was  a  prioress,  that  is^  the  head  of  a 
nunnery.  In  both  monasteries  and  convents  they  seem  to  have 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  manners.  All  the  little  things 
which  are  taught  to  children  in  the  nursery  now,  were  serious 
matters  of  regulation  then.  The  monks  of  Westminster  had 
special  rules  for  their  behaviour  at  dinner,  forbidding  them  to 
stare,  or  to  put  their  elbows  on  the  table,  or  to  crack  nuts  with 
their  teeth.  This  lady  was  very  refined,  indeed,  she  took  great 
pains  to  be  elegant  and  stately  in  her  demeanour,  as  if .  she  had 
been  at  court.  She  talked  French  too,  to  seem  more  fashionable; 
but  Chaucer  very  slyly. tells  us  that  her  French  was 

**  after  the  school  of  Stratford  atte  Bow, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  nnknowe." 

One  of  the  marks  of  good  manners  in  those  times  was  to  **  eat 
nicely/'  and  not  to  spill  crumbs  and  sauce  about,  and  she  took 
great  pains  in  that  respect.  Fine  ladies  were  particularly  fond  of 
little  pet  lap-dogs  ;  in  the  pictures  painted  at  this  time  we  fre- 
quently see  them  sitting  idly  in  gardens,  or  even  riding  on  horse- 
back, nursing  little  dogs.  So  this  lady  had  "  small  hounds  "  that 
she  fed  ^vith  roast  meat,  and  milk,  and  the  finest  bread.  And  if 
one  of  them  died  she  wept  sore.  She  was  so  tender-hearted, 
indeed^  that  she  would  weep  if  a  mouse  were  killed  or  hurt  in  a 
trap.  She  would  have  b^n  a  very  sweet  lady  had  she  spent 
some  of  her  gentleness  and  tender-heartedness  upon  the  poor, 
which  we  do  not  hear  that  she  did. 

4.  The  knights  and  ladies  had  very  refined  tastes  in  some  ways. 
They  loved  gardens  and  flowers ;  above  all,  roses  (but  Chaucer 
loved  best  the  simple  EngliBh  daisy).  They  loved  the  songs  of 
birds ;  walking  in  a  grove  with  the  soft  grass  under  their  feet^ 
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and  the  thrnslies  and  nightingales  singing  above  their  heads,  was 
as  sweet  to  them  as  to  ns.  By  this  time,  also,  there  was  a  good 
deal  moTo  education  among  them  than  there  had  been  formerly. 
We  may  be  sure  all  these  English  books  would  not  have  been 
written  if  there  had  been  no  one  to  read  them.  And  it  was  evi-  - 
dently  the  pleasant  custom  for  those  who  knew  how, 

a***^SS«a!  ^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^  *^^^  ^^°  ^^  ^^^  as  Ro  ert  Bruce 
a  gm  eman.  ^^^^^  ^  amuse  his  companions,  when  they  were  driven 

to  their  wild  life  among  the  mountains.  One  man  (a  little  before 
this  time),  who  wrote  a  history  of  England  in  rhyme,  says  expressly 
that  he  wrote  it  in  English,  not  for  learned  people,  but  for 
unlearned,  who  knew  neither  Latin  nor  French,  that  they  might 
have  solace  and  pleasure,  when  they  were  sitting  together  in  fel- 
lowship. 

5.  This  knight  had  a  son  with  him,  a  dear  young  fellow, 
about  twenty  years  old.  He  was  a  squire  as  yet,  but  of  course 
would  be  a  knight  like  his  father  in  due  time.  Chaucer  foii- 
tunately  tells  us  what  he  had  been  taught,  so  we  see  the  best 
education  which  a  gentleman's  son  would  get  in  those  days.  He 
had  learned  to  sit  well  on  his  horse,  and  iJl  things  belonging  to 
the  soldier's  art^  for  he  had  already  seen  real  fighting,  and 
''borne  him  well,''  besides  jousting,  or  the  fighting  in  play, 
which  was  then  so  fashionable.  Moreover,  he  could  sing  and 
play  on  the  flute ;  he  could  write,  so  of  course  he  could  read ;  he 
could  draw ;  he  could  even  make  songs  himself ;  and  he  could 
dance. 

Reading,  writing,  poetry,  music,  drawing,  dancing,  riding,  and 
fighting — a  very  nice  education  for  a  young  officer.  But  he  had 
learnt  with  all  this,  besides,  to  be  modest  and  polite^ 

"  Curteifl  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable. 
And  oarf  before  his  fader  at  the  table." 

To  carve  the  meat  for  their  elders  and  betters  was  considered 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  young  squires  and  pages.  "  He  was  as 
fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May,"  and  had  curly  hair.  He  wore  a 
very  pretty  dress :  a  sort  of  short  tunic,  with  long  and  wide 
sleeves,  all  embroidered  like  a  meadow,  with  **  fresh  flowers, 
white  and  red."  His  father  was  very  soberly  dressed.  "  His. 
horse  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gay." 

6.  The  country  gentlemen  lagged  far  behind  in  the  matter 
of  education.  There  was  one  of  them,  too,  in  the  company, 
a  rich  man  who  had  often  been  knight  of  the  shire,  or  member 
pi  parliament  for  his  part  of  the  country.      The  principal 
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thing  he  seemed  to  have  cared  ahout  was  eating  and  drinking. 
When  his  turn  came  to  tell  his  tale,  he  begs  all  his  hearers 
to  excuse  him  for  his  plain  way  of  speaking,  because  he  has 
never  learned  much.  But  he  certainly  wished  for  something 
better.  He  took  a  great  liking  to  the  curly-headed  young  squire, 
and  quite  appreciated  the  pleasing  way  in  which  he  spoke  and 
told  his  tale.  He  wished  his  own  son  were  like  him ;  instead  of 
which,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  playing  at  dice  and  wasting 
his  money,  and  he  did  not  care  about  talking  with  gentlemen, 
that  he  might  "  learn  gentillesse  aright." 

7.  The  young  squire's  education  was  just  suited  to  fit  him  for 
his  life  in  the  world ;  but  there  was  one  of  the  company  who 
was   a  real  scholar — an   Oxford  man.     They  are 
generally  pretty  gay  and  lively  in  our  times,  but        JSiSl 
this  one  was  a  real  hard-worker,  very  poor  and  very  philosophy, 
learned. 

<<  As  lene  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake.'' 

He  did  not  care  for  elegant  clothes,  nor  for  music  and 
dancing.  All  he  wanted  was  books.  Though  he  had  "but 
little  gold  in  coffer,"  he  did  not  care  for  that.  Whatever  money 
he  got,  or  that  his  friends  gave  him,  it  all  went  in  books.  He 
liked  to  have  learned  books  at  his  bed's  head;  they  were  his- 
delight  and  joy. 

"  And  gladly  wolde  he  leme  and  gladly  teche." 

8.  In  the-  universities  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hard  study  ; 
they  went  very  deeply  into  logic  and  metaphysics  and  other  pro- 
found matters,  and  sometimes  seem  to  have  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  good  labour  and  cleverness  on  what  led  to  very  little  result. 
Besides  all  sorts  of  abstruse  questions  very  difficult  to  solve,  and 
perhaps  not  worth  solving  after  all,  learned  people,  who  gave 
their  attention  to  visible  and  material  objects,  as  yet  believed  a 
great  many  things  which  we  know  now  to  be  quite  untrue. 

Besides  their  belief  about  comets  and  eclipses,  which  were 
still  considered  as  supernatural,  and  having  much  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  men,  they  had  many  other  strange  ideas 
about  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  thought  that  all  a  ^*~^<«r- 
man's  life  and  fortunes  in  the  world  depended  on  what  stars 
could  be  seen  in  the  sky,  and  in  what  part  of  the  sky,  at  the 
moment  he  was  bom.  We  still  have  the  saying  of  a  person 
having  been  bom  under  a  lucky  or  an  unlucky  star,  or  of  being  of 
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a  jovial,  mercurial,  or  saturnine  temper,  though  we  do  not  now 
think  a  man  will  be  of  a  joyous,  friendly  spirit  if  the  planet 
Jupiter  shone  upon  his  birth,  or  gloomy  and  morose  if  he  was 
bom  \mder  Saturn.  One  clever  old  writer,  who  believed  the 
stars  influenced  the  characters  of  whole  nations,  and  who  had 
noticed,  quite  accurately,  that  Englishmen  were  fond  of  roving, 
and  always  keen  to  see  foreign  hmds  and  strange  sights,  while 
the  natives  of  India  are  content  to  stay  at  home  and  never  wish 
to  change,  accoimts  for  it  by  the  theoiy  that  India  is  under 
Saturn,  which,  he  says,  takes  thirty  years  in  travelling  through  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  while  our  country  is  under  the  moon,  which 
moves  rapidly,  and  goes  through  those  signs  in  one  month. 

9.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  stars  continued  to  have  an 
influence  over  the  actions  of  their  lives.  Before  beginning  any 
business,  or  doing  anything  important,  people  would  consult 
some  astrologer  or  learned  man,  who  should  tell  by  the  stars 
whether  it  would  prosper  or  not  A  lady  would  perhaps  take 
his  opinion  about  her  marriage,  whether  her  suitor  loved  her  or 
not,  &C.  The  astrologer  believed  or  pretended  that  he  could  find 
out  that,  by  looking  where  the  moon  and  some  of  the  stars  were; 
as  though  they  would  not  have  been  in  the  very  same  places  if 
neither  the  lady  nor  her  lover  had  ever  been  bom.  Others  would 
consult  astrologers  as  to  whether  they  would  prosper  if  they 
took  to  dealing  in  sheep  or  pigs,  instead  of  considering  how 
much  land  they  had,  and  how  they  should  feed  them,  and  so 
forth.  Doctors  also  attempted  to  cure  their  patients  by  studying 
the  stars,  and  making  images  of  them  when  particular  stars  were 
in  the  ascendant. 

10.  The  astrologers  were  very  learned  in  their  way,  and  no 
doubt  by  observing  the  sky  so  much  they  found  out  many  things 
which  helped  on  the  real  science  of  astronomy ;  but  as  yet  the 
wisest  of  them  still  believed  that  our  earth  was  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  that  it  alone  was  fixed  and  immovable,  while  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  revolved  around  it.  They  had  begun, 
however,  to  believe  that  it  was  not  flat,  but  a  round  globe,  and 
the  same  traveller,  who  thought  it  was  the  moon  made  English- 
men so  restless,  was  quite  convinced  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
go  all  round  it.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  earth  tliey  believed 
hell  was  placed. 

11.  Another  way  in  which  learned  men  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  wore  out  their  lives  and  hearts,  was  in  trying  to 

Alohemv      °^®  8^^^*     They  were  fully  convinced  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  by  mixing  things  together,  melting 
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them,  evaporating  them,  or  some  such  process,  they  would  be 
able  to  make  that  precious  thing  which  all  men  coveted.  They 
never  succeeded,  and  it  has  now  been  long  believed  that  gold  is 
one  of  the  simple  elements ;  but,  doubtless,  though  they  never 
succeeded  in  that,  they  foimd  out  many  curious  facts  about  the 
things  with  which  they  made  their  experiments.  So  that  as  the 
astrologers  helped  to  find  out  the  truths  of  astronomy,  the 
alchemists  found  out  many  of  the  truths  of  chemistry,  about 
gases,  acids,  and  drugs,  which  it  is  very  useful  to  know,  and  we 
have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  all  their  toil  was  not  wasted. 

1 2.  The  well-bred  yoimg  squire  of  whom  Chaucer  gives  such 
a  pleasant  account  was,  perhaps,  hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
class.      William  Langlande  has  a  great  deal  to  say 

about  the  fashionable    young  lords  who   cared  for     2^!?*? 

nothing  but  idleness,  gaiety,  and  fine  clothes.     They 

spend  all  their  money  in  chains  and  ornaments,  and  ''except 

their  sleeves  slide  on  the  earth  "  they  are  very  wroth.     He  even 

tells  us  (with  great  scorn  and  indignation)  of  the  fashion  of  their 

clothes. 

( But  now  there  is  a  guise,  the  quaintest  of  all, 
A  wonder-curious  craft  is  come  now  of  late, 
That  men  call  earring  the  cloth  all  to  pieces. 
That  seven  good  sewers,  six  weeks  after, 
Cannot  set  the  seams,  nor  sew  them  again." 

They  pay  twenty-times  as  much  for  making  up  the  dress  as  the 
cloth  cost  at  first. 

13.  Parliament  even  interfered  with  the  love  of  finery,  and 
tried  to  fix  rules  for  the  dress  of  people  according  to  their  rank. 
Kings  and  the  royal  family  were  to  have  the  best  fur,  as  ermine, 
and  ornaments  of  pearls,  &c.  The  richer  knights  and  ladies 
might  have  cloth  of  gold  or  silver  embroidered  with  jewels,  and 
trimmed  with  miniver.  Poor  knights  and  squires  had  cloth  of 
silver,  and  their  ribands  and  girdles  "  reasonably  "  embroidered 
with  silver.  Those  who  were  of  a  lower  rank  were  not  to  wear  any 
silk,  any  silver,  or  any  ornaments  of  gold  or  jewels.  If  any  one 
ventured  to  wear  a  dress  forbidden  by  these  laws  it  was  to  be 
taken  away  from  him. 

14.  There  was   altogether  great  luxury  among  the  higher 
classes.     Kings  and  great  lords  kept  enormous  households,  and 
lived  very  abundantly.     If  it  were  worth  while  we  ^^ 
could  find   out  a  great  deal  about  their  diet,   for 

amongst  the  other  books  that  were  published  about  this  time 
there  was  a  cookery-book !    They  were  very  fond  of  flavouring 
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-with  pepper  and  saffiron,  wine  and  vinegar,  and  seem  to  have 
taken  vast  pains  with  their  dishes.  Here  is  a  receipt  for  making 
an  apple-pie  :  "  Take  gode  applys,  and  gode  spyces,  and  figys,  and 
leysons,  and  perys  (pears),  and  whan  they  are  well  y-brayed 
(pounded)  coloore  with  saffron  wel,  and  do  yt  in  a  cofyn,  and 
do  yt  for^  to  bake  wel."  A  coffin,  we  must  understand,  at  that 
time  meant  any  sort  of  box,  and  here  it  was  what  we  should  call 
a  "mould."  What  we  mean  by  a  coffin  they  called  a  **  chest" 
Our  friend  the  country  gentleman  evidently  liked  pepper  and 
vinegar  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

**  Wo  was  hif  coke  but  if  hii  Muoe  were 

Poi^ant  and  sharpe  "^ 
**  It  snewed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink." 

He  had  every  kind  of  dainty,  varying  with  the  seasons :  fish,  meat, 
partridges,  &c ;  plenty  of  good  wine  and  ale ;  and  his  table  stood 
ready  covered  all  day  long. 

15.  In  the  winter  people  had  to  eat  a  great  quantity  of  salted 
meat^  for  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  feed  cattle  as  our  farmers 
do,  with  oil-cake,  mangel-wurzel,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  great 
lords  had  at  one  time  in  his  larder,  which  must  have  been  a 
pretty  large  one,  600  bacon  (salted  pigs),  eighty  carcases  of  beef, 
and  600  sheep,  for  they  salted  mutton  in  those  days  as  well  as 
beef  and  pork.  But  tjiis  was  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  so  we 
may  imagine  what  he  had  at  the  beginning.  He  had  besides, 
alive,  28,000  sheep,  and  enormous  numbers  of  oxen,  cows,  and 

pigs- 

16.  All  this  was  to  feed  the  innumerable  servants  and  depend- 
ents of  all  sorts  whom  he  kept.     These  servants,  who  had  not 

much  work  to  do,  grew  very  idle  and  self-indulgent. 
Benranta.  xhey  are  always  complaining  of  their  food;  they 
disdain  salt  meat,  and  grumble  when  there  is  no  roast;  they 
quarrel  with  the  cookery,  and  with  the  beer,  and  say  they  will 
not  stay  in  their  places  unless  they  get  a  better  dinner  to-morrow. 
So  when  people  now-a-days  find  fault  with  their  servants,  and 
Punch  draws  pictures  about  them,  they  may  as  well  remember 
that  their  great  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothei-s  used  to  say 
just  the  same.  There  was  even  a  law  passed  that  the  servants 
were  not  to  expect  to  eat  meat  and  fish  twice  a  day. 

17.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  people  were  very  badly  oiF  indeed. 
The  one  sad  and  grievous  fault  of  this  time  was,  as  we  have 

The  D  or      ^^^^  s^®^*  ^^^^  ^hi©  rich  and  the  poor  were  so  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  hardly  seemed  to  know 
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or  feel  that  they  were  of  one  flesh  and  blood.  We  know  as 
well,  however,  how  the  poor  lived  as  we  do  about  the  rich 
people's  fine  dinners.  Chaucer  takes  the  trouble  to  give  us  a 
very  particular  account  of  a  certain  poor  old  widow,  who  lived 
with  her  two  daughters  in  a  narrow  cottage  in  a  dale ;  this  same 
cottage,  he  says,  was  "full  sooty."  She  knew  nothing  about 
<<  poignant  sauce  "  or  dainty  morsels.  She  was  never  made  sick 
or  had  the  gout  with  over-eating  and  drinking.  Her  table  was 
mostly  served  with  white  and  black.  The  white  was  milk,  and 
the  black  was  bread — white  bread  being  a  delicacy  in  those  days ; 
most  people  eat  coarse,  very  dark-coloured  bread,  made  of  rye  or 
barley,  beans  or  peas.  She  had  bacon,  and  sometimes  an  egg  or 
two.  This  was  not  very  bad  fare,  as  far  as  nourishment  went;  if 
she  had  only  some  potatoes  and  some  tea  she  would  have  done 
pretty  well.  But  sometimes  the  poor  were  much  worse  off  than 
that  This  widow,  who  lived  in  the  country,  had  some  cows  and 
some  pigs ;  that  was  how  she  got  her  milk  and  her  bacon.  She 
had  poultry  too  (the  rest  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  the 
adventures  of  her  cocks  and  hens). 

18.  There  is  a  piteous  description  of  still  poorer  people  given 
by  William  Langlande.  He  feels  for  the  women  most,  where 
they  have  large  families  to  keep.  They  spend  all  their  time  in 
carding  and  spinning  wool,  and  can  hardly  earn  enough  to  buy 
milk  and  flour  to  msdce  pap  for  their  children.  They  themselves 
suffer  much  hunger  and  woe  in  the  winter ;  they  have  to  get  up 
at  night  to  rock  the  cradle;  they  have  to  mend  and  wash; 
beside  all  this,  they  must  card  and  comb  the  wool  ready  for 
spinning,  or  they  would  not  get  food  for  their  children,  and  they 
get  little  enough  after  aU  their  toil — a  farthing's  worth  of  mussels 
would  be  a  feast  for  them.  The  winter-time,  of  course,  is  always 
the  hardest  for  the  poor,  but  it  used  to  be  much  worse  then  than 
it  is  now.  The  ploughman  describes  what  he  has  got  to  eat 
some  time  before  harvest.  He  had  no  bacon  left,  nor  had  he  a 
penny  to  buy  pigs  or  geese,  which  were  the  commonest  ftnimRlg 
then,  for  pigs  could  feed  in  the  woods,  and  geese  on  the 
commons;  he  had  some  cheese,  and  curds,  and  cream,  some 
coarse  bread  made  of  beans,  peas,  and  oats,  a  few  vegetables, 
onions,  and  parsley,  and  cabbages,  some  hidf-ripe  cherries  and 
apples.  And  this  poor  fare  must  last  till  harvest,  when  he  will 
be  better  off. 

1 9.  But  when  the  better  times  came,  and  the  labourers  were 
getting  more  wages,  and  things  were  plentiful,  they  were  very 
extravagant ;  it  was  just  as  it  had  been  in  William  of  Malmes- 
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TLft  lavrecs  are  n*  jt  to  uke  brileft.  bet  foe  the  lore  of  the 
Lord  tiuej  an  to  sgeak  for  the  izLn^DOciLi  aod  poci;  and  to  comfort 

them. 

The  si'^k,  the  blin'L  and  the  unfc-n^irare  are  to  be  helpied  and 
comfoTtai ;  bet  tL*  i-ile  be*;gais  ar*  :o  be  ses  :o  work.  Ther  are 
to  hi  f-eii  with  d'l-zi  f»l  until  iher  will  w:rk ;  b:;;  when  they 
hare  deserred  it  they  sIiaII  sup  tit-*  be::er. 

are  to  do  a  ir>xi  deal  of  oevdiework.     S*?cie  of  them 
for  the  wheat ;  the  ladies,  with  theix  long  fingers. 
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should  sew  with  silk,  and  work  vestments  for  the  clergy ;  and 
they  should  all  spin  wool  and  flax  to  make  cloth  for  tiie  poor, 
and  help  the  labourer  who  wins  their  food. 

There  is  one  set  of  people  he  cannot  put  up  with  at  all — the 
jugglers  and  story-tellers,  who  went  about  to  amuse  the  people. 
As  he  was  of  a  very  grave  and  melancholy  sort  of  character, 
anything  like  fun  and  merry-making  was,  as  Solomon  says,  '*  like 
vinegar  upon  nitro  "  to  him.  We  need  not  agree  with  him  in 
this,  but  otherwise  we  shall  perhaps  all  feel  that  the  world 
would  still  be  the  better  if  the  spirit  of  his  advice  were  followed ; 
and  shall  agree  too  with  Gower,  when  he  says  the  sun  looks  not 
on  a  worthier  race  than  the  English,  "  had  but  its  people  love 
for  one  another." 
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V.«s»r2rw  ^:  atR  :n  :£.  izii  £*^:uc«*i  iSwj  v^soU  not 
<wu'T  zi'A  jAT  1-.  lirt  -.*ix  fnizitf  :f  ii'f  Tzftc:*  Tiki  lai  frllea 
isv.  »JT»«r*-  '-,1^-;  T:cji  z^rs  jut  n  ii  ill  lij  ^rct 

WW*  ^.I  'y,^*jfzTzlz^z  '■".rlijT  iiiirSb  izii  V^^  ziiitlisz  10  do  vith, 
j*:l:i;J.'.  •-*  W/jT.i.    T'p  «£::  ;i'ii  -if;:::*  tZ  '^  Tr^r-'*^  je&p5e  beBexcd 

Vi'T-.1.5r  Tia  ';}>^  £^*  zii^z.  irl:  leris.  10  doTilj*  some 

-:  ::.  -sc  :.-::rii,rSw  zr.1  :o  iriih  :ilfrpe'?ple  to  do 

t*V5  ;,;ri'l  of  ti',!;,!  C:II<rjc  a:  Oxfrri.  H«  wii<  jIs'-^  a  nun  of 
ft  *•.: /:.7  ':;b.'*r?i':>:r :  v«t  relfirl  i-::*.  42 1  h-partilv  in  earnest  in 
wit^:r*ii  L*r  did. 
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4.  His  Tvar  with  the  Church  began — just  as  we  might  expect, 
after  all  we  have  heard — in  a  war  with  the  friars.  He  saw,  as 
Chaucer  and  Langlande  did,  all  the  wickedness  and  hypocrisy  of 
these  men,  and  the  evil  they  wrought  among  the  people.  He 
wrote  against  them,  and  he  preached  against  them;  and  his 
books  and  sermons,  being  very  forcible  and  clever,  had  a  great 
effect  on  meu*s  minds.  One  time  he  fell  very  iU,  and  was  thought 
to  be  dying ;  upon  which  a  deputation  of  some  of  the  friars  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  after  a  few  polite  wishes  for  his  health  they 
exhorted  him,  now  that  he  vraa  at  the  point  of  death,  that  he 
would,  "  as  a  true  penitent,  bewail  and  revoke  in  their  presence 
whatever  things  ho  had  said  to  their  disparagement.  But  Dr. 
Wycliflfe,  immediately  recovering  strength,  called  his  servants 
to  him,  and  ordered  them  to  raise  him  a  little  on  his  pillows ; 
which  when  they  had  done,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  *  I  shall 
not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars.*  On 
which  they  departed  from  him  in  confusion." 

5.  Dui'ing  the  time  when  John  of  Gaunt  was  managing  the 
kingdom  in  his  father's  old  age,  he  was  engaged  in  a  great 
political  strife  with  the  clergy  and  bishops,  and  was 

very  glad  to  find  a  helper  in  Wycliffe.  Accordingly,      '^^  ^' 
for  a  time  he  favoured  and  protected  him.  "Apostolic  pyoteett  him. 
poverty  for  the  clergy  was  the  idea  they  had  in 
common ;  it  was  recommended  to  them  by  very  different  reasons,'' 
says  a  modern  historian. 

6.  Wycliffe  soon  began  to  use  very  strong  language  about  the 
Pope,  calling  him  "  Antichrist,  a  proud  and  worldly  priest,  and 
the  most  cursed  of  purse -clippers  and  kervers  "  (carvers).  He 
also  said  many  other  things  which  made  the  bishops  very  indig- 
nant. The  Ajchbishop  of  Canterbury  suspended  him,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before   an  assembly  of 

bishops  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London.     John  of       ^*''''- 
Gaunt  and  the  Lord  MarshaU  of  England,  Henry  ^iJJ^om.^' 
Percy,  went  with  Wycliffe,  to  protect  and  encourage  " 

him  in  case  of  any  violence.  There  was  an  immense  concourse  o£ 
people  crowding  around,  and  within  the  Ladye  Chapel  a  grand 
assembly  of  dukes  and  lords,  besides  the  bishops  and  archbishops. 

7.  But  Wycliffe  had  no  chance  to  speak  a  word.  These  great 
lords  soon  fell  to  quarrelling.  The  quan*el  is  told  very  amusingly 
by  Foxe,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  English  reformers.  A  few 
words  of  Lord  Percy,  he  says,  cast  the  Bishop  of  London  "  into 
a  f umish  chafe  ; "  and  very  soon  a  fire  began  to  heat  and  kindle 
between  them,  "  insomuch  that  they  began  so  to  rate  and  revile  one 
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-iui  iCOr;  ±ac  :a£  T^i^ir-  xnitiimie.  "hi'rgwini  Li!4TjiLefieti.  Ifc^m 

3u^  ?c»ijEi2  iDon  'ITj'.'.iiiiie  ^  ^'** :  la  "riiiJiiL  tiits  ^iiaici?.  "^  nociuiiff 

jki  iim  ulit  'jjur-  la  ^'.i  13  jt»  'iram^iL,  'iul  us*}  LjI  jq  £ir  ^xeiai 
^inL  tiioi  roie  iuxL^  .iHeiied  ux&i  'v;;ia  L'H'i;iTni»-^>  i^tciMOts^  be  ocizli 
nut  jv^snaflB  liic    ji^auo  jl  'jiaTiiniC  imL  ailing:,*     The  duke 

siiAC  *  lie  TTi^iijLL  r.uiirr  inn:  'im  'asiuo  ]iir  .f  iht>  •iu^it'Jl  hr  the 
hair  11  Iil£  Jcjii  "won  le  Tnuiii  Take  Th:^  ic  Ii^a  "ninii.  "^     Hkea 


on^uiur  *  tae  -  nni-n  }rii£vi  la 


jgaiiutC  Wr::ii£; .  joc  ou  'lam  -ame  if  :l,  5jc  Xjoii  o£  Gaiml 
acll  pcccetSkitI  iuziL.  mil  "ins  ^ime  the  ^rr^a-n^i  of  Ij-nit^g  ilao 
^sok  !iis  pu^  VTit-n  T:i:?f  Eipe  iieti  3ie  itasa  >jc  ine  i^^*-w*» 
Cktmii  .zr^'v  iull  Tr-jise  •^'*"   kjiuk.  :azljl^*  is  c«!caoie  drrisied. 


ds  ixaeii.  ixui  :rrj  ziTii.  2»i5«is  "'^ae  ^ec  «p,  -mho 

^'iK  xausc  rzuLiis  ^nimifMg  ^u  :±ik:a  ocJier.  imi  defi  the 


w!u:Ie  'r!:r:.<iiaa>  -wzi^jI  ^  ^mzucT.  X!ie  FnTTTith  wjok  the  ade 
of  me  P  }c«.  mil  ^ae  Fynirh  taiis  cc  zhn  ccher.  azuI  eacK  portj 
called  :iu!  :]:c«:mi  one  **  Lj&J* 

9.  Tlie  P:ce  vniioL  tae  F^ptiJ>  jsniMCKd  jexu  acme  cf 
diooe  ""  iackd  riil  :f  pii£>ii:iie  **  «j  Fnij^;iTtit  lod  prxLumisd  tint 
lie  irinlii  ic^Lt^  zyiuL  -r^^srr  irinxe  :r  ii:i.'u  ^se  wih^  wouU  help 
IkoL  in.  iessr:ytu  ^  ^n^m?*^  X!uiiH>  pu0iua&.  •.-£  ^cucse.  wiae  iic^ 
to  be  oad  dcr  acthf^iT  :  zuz  jo  i£ai£»£iT  w^dK  ih^T  c^jotdu  thus,  in 
tbe  'iiiicese  of  I^Tiiii.ii  iLone.  *^ sneR  w:»  ^Zjecuu.'*  sljs  Fiok- 

toI»Tn-.:j  iecLiTEii  ^lias  jZI  wr^:  aih:  xiT»di  their  =2i:riuBj.  and 
•hcnlti  lie  11  tcia  tcne.  w^sze  usciTvii  mjin.  e^v^j  £talt.*' 

W*  kzi'.'v  iriuu  srjrh  msL  i&  T  aw^aw*  V  ^^A  Wjx!lijfe  mnat 
Idrre  f^^Ls  whaiL  aH  trJs  wu  ^jbL;  ax.  Wj>ili:fe.  hovers,  ioon 
tiiican  z*i  aett  that  is  wia  not  cuLj  the  thlii^  7hit:h  the  Pope 
acd  ;L&  cLcr;^  d^  vhiiih  w-az  ■  "»";^jt  bat  aLso  th>»e  which  they 
taright  an«i  belfeval 

r>.  Ti.1*  priiud^^il  .i-:«:3fi:e  whkh  Wjclife  cv:ii;tjssthi  wa«  thai 
ft/'.L.','';n.:r-^'  tr.e  ViiiramnL.:,  in*!  the  iciricTil-:ci  ch-iz.^  in  the  br^ad 
p-tn  xi.v:,  wLxb.  Tic  calLrti  ^ransnbssiniiAUoiL     Bat  he  soon 

•^  if-rilp  vf  '-Lii  5-iiL.:5,  ani  worship  «:f  whtir  iiui^s.  When  we 
<//Tr. :  to  i:.r*in  Lit  i:  was  ihas  he  berm  to  think  all  theM 
lhix,^-i  wioi^',  wLCat  everybody  eLse  thoti^ht  ih-rin  true  and  rights 
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•we  find  that  it  must  have  been  through  his  study  of  the  Bible. 
For  many  years  his  great  work  was  translating  the  Bible  into 
English ;  and  while  he  was  working  and  studying  at  that^  no 
doubt  he  discovered  that  none  of  those  things  were  to  be  found 
in  it,  but  a  great  many  things  which  contradicted  them. 

11.  The  popes  and  great  Church  authorities  had  by  this  time 
fully  made  up  their  minds  that  lay-people  had  no  right  to  read 
the  Bible.  In  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  times  it  had  been  different, 
and  such  people  as  knew  how  to  read  had  been  encouraged  to 
read  their  Bibles.  But  that  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
things  were  much  changed  by  this  time.  All  those  strange  doc- 
trines and  practices  had  grown  up  by  degrees,  and  now  were 
much  worse  than  they  used  to  be.  Also  the  clergy  had  grown 
more  proud,  and  more  anxious  to  keep  the  power  and  influence 
in  their  own  hands. 

12.  Thus  there -was  a  sort  of  double  reason  for  their  not  liking 
the  Bible  to  be  read  :  one,  that  people  would  find  that  many  of 
their  favourite  doctrines  were  quite  contrary  to  it,  and    ^ru  (n.     h. 
would  soon  leave  off  believing  them ;   the  other,       ^nd  the 
that  it  seemed  to  put  the  laity  more  on  a  level  with        Bible, 
the  clergy,  if  they  were  allowed  to  read  and  judge 

for  themselves.  But  we  will  do  them  justice,  and  hope  there 
might  be  a  worthier  reason  in  their  minds  also ;  they  perhaps 
honestly  thought  plain  men  could  not  understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  might  "  wrest  them,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  to  their  own 
destruction." 

1 3.  Some  time  before  this,  on  the  Continent,  parts  of  the  Bible 
had  boon  translated  into  the  common  language  of  the  country^ 
and  the  people  had  been  delighted.  The  clergy,  however,  were 
not  delighted;  they  appealed  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  seems 
hardly  to  have  known  what  to  do  at  first ;  it  must  have  appeared 
very  strange  for  the  principal  minister  of  God  on  earth  to  tell 
the  people  they  were  not  to  read  God's  word.  He  hesitated  for 
a  time,  gave  tliem  advice,  told  them  to  be  humble,  and  so  forth* 
But  by  and  bye,  of  course,  these  people  who  read  and  loved  the 
Bible  found  out  how  different  it  was  from  what  their  priest! 
taught  them  ;  and  when  they  chose  to  follow  their  Bibles 
rather  than  the  priests  they  were  pronounced  to  be  heretics } 
their  assemblies  were  broken  up,  and  their  Bibles  burned.  And 
it  became  a  settled  rule  of  the  Church  that  no  layman  should 
read  the  Bible.  This,  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioil 
combined,  gave  enormous  power  to  the  clergy,  and  made  them 
seem  quite  another  sort  of  men  from  the  rest  of  the  troikL     They 
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were  the  only  ones  who  could  nndeistand  the  ScriptoTes,  and  the 
laity  might  only  listen  humbly  to  the  parts  they  chose  to  read  to 
them,  and  then,  also,  listen  to  how  they  might  explain  them. 
They  too  were  the  only  ones  who  could  work  the  great  miracle 
of  the  sacrament,  turning  bread  and  wine  into  Christ's  body  and 
blood.  And  if  these  two  things  were  set  aside,  all  their  great 
power  would  melt  away. 

14.  These  were  things  against  which  Wycliffe  set  himself^ 
though  he  was  a  clergyman  too ;  but  he  loved  truth  better  than 
power  and  greatness.  He  soon  found  people  to  agree  with  hin^ 
even  some  of  the  clergy ;  those  he  sent  about  everywhere  preach- 
ing  to  the  people  ;  two  of  the  most  learned  of  them  he  kept  to 

help  him  translate  the  Bible.     Another  clcigyman, 

t^nriftSffTi  ^^^  ^^  *^®  Church  party,  wrote  about  this  great  work 
of  Wycliffe  in  these  terms.  "  Christ  delivered  His 
gospel  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  that  they  might 
administer  to  the  laity,  and  to  weaker  persons,  accorduig 
to  the  state  of  the  times  and  the  wants  of  man.  But  this 
Master  John  AVycliffe  translated  it  out  of  Latin  into  English, 
and  thus  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women  who  can 
read,  than  it  formerly  had  been  to  the  most  learned  of  the 
clergy.  .  .  And  in  this  way  the  gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad  and 
trodden  underfoot  of  swine,  and  that  which  was  before  precious 
both  to  clergy  and  laity  is  rendered,  as  it  were,  the  common  jest  of 
both  i  The  jewel  of  the  Church  is  turned  into  the  sport  of  the 
people,  and  what  was  hitherto  the  principal  gift  of  the  clergy  and 
divines  is  made  for  ever  common  to  the  laitv."  There  we  see 
the  exclusive  and  sacerdotal  spirit  in  its  prime.  Were  the  laity 
and  even  women  to  have  a  share  in  what  only  clergy  ought  to 
possess? 

15.  Wycliffe  and  his  friends  took  great  pains  to  get  copies  of 
the  new  translation  made,  and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible. 
But  as  in  those  days  books  had  all  to  be  written  out  by  hand, 
they  were  very  expensive.  A  Now  Testament  of  Wycliffe's  ver- 
fiion  cost,  not  long  after  this,  £2  lOs,  Sd.,  which  was  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  now.  How  he  would  have  wondered 
and  rejoiced  if  he  had  known  the  day  would  come  when  a  New 
Testament  might  be  bought  for  two  or  three  pence.  His  is  not 
the  same  Bible  that  we  have  now,  because  the  English  language 
went  on  altering  a  good  deal  after  his  time,  and  another  transla- 
tion was  made  about  200  years  later ;  but  if  we  took  paius  we 

d  still  read  and  understand  his ;  so  we  could  his  sermons 
tracts.     Some  of  his  phrases  are  very  pithy.    For  the  verse 
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"  lie  knoweth  our  frame,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust,"  ho 
puts  '*  He  knew  our  britil  making." 

16.  The  bishops  were,  of  course,  very  indignant  with  Wycliffe's 
doings.  They  tried  all  they  could  to  put  him  and  his  friends 
■down.     When  Wycliflfe  began  to  attack  the  doc- 

-brines  and  faith  of  the  Church,  John  of  Gaunt  ^«  ^  ?«'• 
ceased  to  take  his  part.  He  did  not  wish  to  alter  ■•^'^^d* 
his  belief,  or  other  people's, but  only  to  get  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  clergy.  For  a  long  time  the  University  of  Oxford  stood 
by  Wycliffe,  but  at  last  it  had  to  give  in,  and  he  and  his 
followers  were  banished  from  that  city.  How  it  was  the  bishops 
did  him  no  more  harm  we  can  hardly  telL  Probably  John  of 
Gaunt  still  protected  him  personally,  though  he  no  longer  sided 
with  him ;  he  was  also  favoured  by  the  good  and  beloved  wife 
of  King  Eichard  II. 

17.  He  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  country  living  at  Lutter- 
"worth,  and  there  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  improving  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  At  last  the  English  bishops  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  and  Wycliffe  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Home 
to  give  an  account  of  himself.  But  he  was  now  too  old  and 
infirm  to  go,  though  he  said  he  would  cheerfully  have  gone  if 
possible,  for  he  was  always  glad  to  explain  his  faith  to  any  one, 
and  above  all  to  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  Very  soon  after  this, 
whilst  he  was  performing  the  service  in  his  church, 

he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  in  two  days  died.  ^^^jT'vh 
Thus  the  first  of  our  English  reformers,  though  he 
had  a  stormy  life,  had  a  peaceful  death.  Persecution  had  not 
yet  become  as  cruel  in  England  as  it  did  afterwards ;  but,  as  if  the 
Church  of  Eome  repented  of  its  gentleness  towards  Wycliffe, 
about  forty  years  later  the  Pope  commanded  his  bones  to  be 
dug  up  out  of  his  grave,  burnt  to  ashes,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
brook.  But  Foxe  remarks  upon  this,  "  Though  they  digged  up  his 
body,  burned  his  bones,  and  drowned  his  ashes,  yet  the  word, of 
God  and  the  truth  of  His  doctrine  they  could  not  bum ;  which 
yet  to  this  day  do  remain,  notwithstanding  the  transitory  body 
and  bones  of  the  man  were  thus  consumed  and  dispersed." 

18.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  stir  of  thought  the  old  King 
Edward  III.  died,  having  reigned  fifty  years.  His  end  was  as 
melancholy  as  William  the  Conqueror's.     He  was 

deserted  by  all  his  friends;  none  even  of  his  child-     Death  of 
ren  were  near  him ;  and  his  wicked  favourite  Alice,   xdward  IIL 
who  had  returned  after  her  banishment,  stole  the 
very  rings  off  his  fingers.     The  Prince  of  Wales's  young  son 
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Bichaid,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  was  made  king.  Every 
one  thought  that  his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  would  have  very 
much  liked  to  take  his  place,  and  in  former  times  it  is  pro- 
hablo  that  he  might  have  done  so;  for  though  Henry  IIL 
had  been  made  kmg  while  still  a  child,  Eichard  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  grandson  of  the  last  king  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
But  as  John  of  Gaunt  was  very  unpopular,  and  had  made  a  great 
many  enemies,  while  every  one  was  disposed  to  love  the  young 
prince  for  his  father's  sake,  he  contented  himself  with  watching 
his  opportunities  to  get  all  the  power  he  could. 

19.  Tlio  first  very  notable  thing  which  befell  in  Bichard  IL's 
leign  was  what  is  sometimes  called  "  the  peasants'  revolt,"  and 
sometimes,  in  a  more  dignified  way,  "  the  rising  of  the  commons.'^ 
We  have  seen  how  miserably  the  poor  lived,  and  that,  though 
many  had  in  one  way  or  another  become  free,  the  greater  number 
were  still  serfs  or  villeins.  These  poor  men,  in  return  for  their 
cottages  and  little  plots  of  land,  had  to  plough  and  reap,  thrash 
and  winnow,  and  do  many  other  things  for  their  lords  without 
receiving  any  wages.  They  were  now,  however,  beginning  to 
feel  their  o^vn  power,  and  to  murmur  against  the  oppression 
of  their  masters.  Many  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  Flauderd,  had  already  risen  in  revolt,  and  those  in 
England  were  in  a  very  dissatisfied  condition.  When  things 
are  in  that  state  it  is  like  gunpowder  only  waiting  for  a  match. 
The  government  were  soon  foolish  enough  to  bring  the  match, 
to  give  the  provocation  which  the  people  could  not  put  up  with. 

20.  The  war  with  France  was  stiU  going  on,  and,  as  usual, 

there  was  a  great  want  of  money.     When  it  was  found  that  the 

customary  taxes  would  not  bring  in  enough,  a  new 
Tne  poll-tax.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^p^  which  was  called  the  poll-tax,  that 

is,  a  tax  on  everybody's  head.  The  first  time  this  was  tried, 
though  every  grown  person  in  the  country  was  to  pay  something 
still  the  richer  ones  were  to  pay  more  than  the  poorer,  and  sdl 
was  clearly  laid  down.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the 
highest  subject  in  the  kingdom,  was  to  pay  most,  £6  135.  4d, ; 
earls  were  to  pay  £4,  barons  £2,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest ; 
and  every  one  of  these,  excepting  beggars,  was  to  pay  a  groat, 
which  is  4id.y  but  of  course  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  then, 
perhaps  about  5^.  Still  the  government  did  not  get  enough; 
next  year  there  was  another  poll-tax.  This  time  they  did  not 
take  so  much  pains  in  apportioning  it.  For  every  one  in  the 
country  over  fifteen  years  old  three  groats  were  to  be  paid  ;  only 
it  was  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  rich  were  to  help  the  poor. 
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When  it  was  left  to  themselves  in  that  vague  manner  it  was 
pretty  sure  the  rich  would  not  do  more  than  they  could  help, 
and  it  would  fall  very  heavily  on  the  poor.  The  tax-collectors 
too  were  insolent  and  rapacious. 

21.  Here  was  the  spark  that  set  the  gimpowder  alight.  All 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  the  gunpowder  exploded.  The  poor 
people  rose,   not  only  in  one  or   two  places,  but 

almost  all  over  the  kingdom.     It  seemed  as  if  they    |ti,i*i'^f 
could  not  have  had  time  to  plan  together,  or  tell  the  poagants. 
each  other  their  intentions ;  there  were  no  telegraphs 
or  even  post-offices  then.     But  all  at  once,  in  counties  far  and 
near,  the  people  rose.     In  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Devonshire, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,   Kent  the  peasants  were  up  in  arms. 
Their  leaders  were  poor  men  like  themselves,  "  fellows  with  no 
surnames."     As  we  saw,  the  lower  orders  of  people  at  this  time 
had  no  family  names.     The  principal  leader  of  the  people  was  a 
man  whose  trade  was  to  make  tiled  roofs,  and  who 
was  called  Wat  Tyler.    Thei-e  was  also  one  who  had    ^**  Tyler. 
perhaps  been  a  thatcher,  as  he  was  called  Jack  Straw.     And 
another  very  important  one  was  a  priest  named  John  Ball. 

22.  Froissart,  who  must  have  been  growing  old  now,  but  was 
still  busy  writing  his  history,  gives  an  account  of  the  rising. 
Though  such  a  great  admirer  of  the  knights  and  lords,  he  had 
not  much  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  tells  the  worst  he 
can  of  them.  Accordingly,  he  calls  Wat  Tyler  a  bad  man, 
and  a  great  enemy  to  the  nobility ;  and  John  Ball 

"  a  crazy  priest."  He  gives  us  a  specimen  of  Ball's  ^^^  ^^' 
sermons.  "  Every  Sunday  after  mass,  as  the  people  were  coming 
out  of  church,  this  John  Ball  was  accustomed  to  assemble  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market-place  and  preach  to  them.  On 
such  occasions  he  would  say,  *  My  good  friends,  matters  cannot 
go  on  well  in  England  until  all  things  shall  be  in  common; 
when  there  shall  be  neither  vassals  nor  lords ;  when  the  lords 
shall  be  no  more  masters  than  ourselves.  How  ill  they  behave 
to  us  !  For  what  reason  do  they  thus  hold  us  in  bondage  1  Are 
we  not  all  descended  from  the  same  parents,  Adam  and  Eve  I 
And  what  can  they  show,  or  what  reason  can  they  give, 
why  they  should  be  more  masters  than  ourselves  ?  They  are 
clothed  in  velvets  and  rich  stuffs,  ornamented  with  ermine  and 
other  furs,  while  we  are  forced  to  wear  poor  clothing.  They 
have  wines,  spices,  and  fine  bread,  while  we  have  only  rye  and 
the  refuse  of  the  straw.  They  have  handsome  seats  and  manors, 
while  we  must  brave  the  wind  and  rain  in  our  labours  in  the 
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fields,  and  it  is  by  our  labour  they  have  wherewith  to  support 
their  pomp.  We  are  called  slaves,  and  if  we  do  not  perform  our 
service  we  are  beaten.  .  .  ."  There  seems  so  much  truth  and 
sense  in  some  of  this  that  one  wonders  Froissart  could  write  it 
down  without  perceiying  it  too.  The  same  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury who  had  suspended  Wycliffe  put  John  Ball  in  prison 
for  two  or  three  months,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  out  he  began 
preaching  again  as  before.  It  is  said  that  his  favourite  text  to 
these  sermons  was  a  rhym( 


**  When  Adam  delyed  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  a  genUeman  P  * 

In  the  old  Bible  pictures,  such  as  most  likely  were  painted  on 
all  the  church  walls  at  that  time,  they  always  showed  Adam  and 
Eve  digging  and  spinning,  so  the  people  would  quite  understand 
that  rhyme. 

23.  Froissart,  as  we  see,  had  no  sympathy  for  these  people, 
nor  had  Gower  the  poet.  He  was  a  rich  gentleman  living  in 
Kent,  where  the  worst  of  the  rioting  was ;  so  he  was  all  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  perhaps  was  terribly  frightened.  He  wrote  a 
good  deal  about  it,  sometimes  satirically,  and  at  others  indignantly. 
He  compares  the  peasants  to  oxen  and  asses.  ''  Asses,  disdaining 
the  curb,  rose  like  wild  lions  to  seek  their  prey,  and,  leaping  about 
the  fields,  terrified  all  the  citizens  with  their  wild  hee-aw.  They 
would  no  longer  carry  sacks  into  the  town,  nor  bend  their  backs 
to  any  burden.  They  claim  to  be  lodged  and  combed  like 
horses.  .  .  Ox  is  a  lion ;  ox  is  a  leopard ;  ox  is  a  bear ;  but  his 
old  character  ox  he  has  forgotten."  Still  he  thinks  the  revolt 
would  not  have  happened  had  there  not  been  great  evils  in  the 
land. 

24.  At  last  then  the  people  rose  in  troops  and  resolved  to  free 
themselves.  As  one  might  expect,  thuy  did  a  great  many  bad 
things  even  at  first;  but,  for  an  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
mob,  it  seems  wonderful  they  did  no  worse.  They  burst  into 
the  manor-houses  and  ransacked  them.  When  they  found  the 
lists  of  the  villeins  on  each  estate,  and  the  work  they  were 
bound  to  do,  they  burnt  them.  They  put  to  death  a  great 
many  la\vyers  and  other  officials,  whom  they  looked  on  (perhaps 
very  truly)  as  their  oppressors,  and  burnt  their  houses.  Wat 
Tyler  and  John  Ball,  with  a  gi'eat  troop  behind  them,  marched 
up  from  Dartford  in  Kent  to  Blackheath ;  and  the  rich  men  in 
London,  in  great  alarm,  shut  the  city  gates,  and  tried  to  keep 
them  from  crossing  London  Bridge. 
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25.  But  as  many  of  tho  lower  people  in  London  were  on  their 
side,  and  as  also  there  was  much  fear  that  the  mob  would  bum 
down  the  fine  houses  and  suburbs  outside  the  city 

gates,  they  were  obliged  after  a  time  to  let  them  in.  ^^?J**i^ 
Though  these  people  were  very  ignorant,  wild,  and 
rude,  they  were  Englishmen;  and  Englishmen  are  by  nature 
neither  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  nor  lawless.  The  most  of  them  did 
not  mean  any  harm;  they  sent  messages  to  the  young  king, 
saying  that  they  respected  and  would  obey  him,  but  that  they 
must  tell  him  their  grievances,  and  hope  he  would  set  them 
right. 

26.  The  worst  mischief  was,  that  after  they  got  into  London 
they  took  to  drink.  At  first  "they  did  no  hurt,  and  took 
nothing  from  any  man/'  But,  out  of  fear  or  false  kindness, 
people  set  a  great  deal  of  meat  and  drink  before  them,  and  when 
they  had  once  tasted  the  strong  wine  they  thought  they  could 
never  have  enough  of  it.  Then  they  grew  wild  and  violent. 
They  had  a  great  hatred  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  declared  they 
would  never  have  a  king  named  John.  They  now  seized  on  his 
palace,  the  Savoy  Palace,  in  which  the  French  king  had  lived  so 
long,  and  set  fire  to  it;  though  it  was  full  of  silver  and  gold 
and  jewels  they  did  not  steal  anything ;  and  one  man,  who  was 
found  carrying  some  valuables  away,  they  put  to  death  as  a 
thief;  but,  unfortunately,  they  drank  a  great  quantity  of  his 
wine. 

27.  In  their  excitement  they  now  killed  a  great  many  men, 
and  a  horrible  night  was  spent  in  London ;  murder  and  drink  on 
on  side,  and  terror  and  fury  on  the  other.  When  morning 
came  it  was  thought  best  to  try  and  appease  them,  and,  as  they 
had  demanded  to  see  the  king,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  go 
and  meet  them.     Accordingly,  Eichard,  who  was 

now  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  was  a  spirited        JZ^!"* 
young  fellow,  sent  word  to  them  to  retire  to  "  a  hand- 
some meadow  at  Mile-End,  where  in  the  summer-time  people  go 
to  amuse  themselves,"  and  he  would  meet  them  there.     About 
60,000  of  the  peasants  assembled.     They  must  have  been  sober 
by  this  time,  for  they  behaved  very  well. 

They  made  four  petitions  to  the  king,  and  very  reasonable 
petitions  they  were.  The  first  was  that  they  should  be  set  free 
for  ever,  they  and  their  children;  they  would  no  longer  be  called 
slaves  nor  held  in  bondage.  Secondly,  that  a  free  pardon  should 
be  granted  to  all.  Thirdly,  that  they  might  buy  and  sell  in  any 
market  that  they  liked.     And   fourthly,  that  good  land  must 
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only  bo  let  at  fonrpence  an  acre.     That  lost  sounds  absurd  to  us 
now,  but  there  were  reasons  which  made  it  not  so  absurd  then. 

28.  King  Bichard  promised  to  grant  all  their  demands,  and, 
speaking  very  calmly  and  sensibly  to  them,  "  his  word  greatly 
appeased  the  more  moderate  of  the  multitude,  who  said,  'It  id 
well;  we  wish  for  nothing  more.* "  Great  numbers  of  them  then 
returned  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
had  behaved  wonderfully  welL 

29.  Meanwhile,  unhappily,  a  great  part  of  the  mob  had  not 
gone  to  Mile-£nd  at  all,  but  had  stayed  rioting  in  London, 
Whilst  the  king's  back  was  turned,  some  of  the  lawyers  and 
other  men  were  murdered ;  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  put  John  Ball  in  prison.  The  rabble  went  on 
drinking  Ehenish  wine  and  Malmsey  Madeira.  Moreover,  many 
of  those  who  remained  would  not  be  content  with  what  the 
king  had  promised,  but  had  a  great  number  of  wicked  schemes 
in  their  heads;  or,  at  least,  so  Jack  Straw  is  said  to  have 
confessed  afterwards. 

30.  The  next  day  the  king,  with  only  about  sixty  foUowera, 
fell  in  with  a  great  body  of  the  insurgents  at  Smithfield,  and« 
seeming  still  anxious  to  pacify  them,  had  some  talk  with  their 
leader.  But  Wat  Tyler  behaving  insolently,  and  threatening 
one  of  the  king's .  attendants,  the  Mayor  of  London,  William 
Walworth,  who  was  in  Bichard's  train,  struck  him  from  his  horse, 
and  he  was  killed.  Upon  seeing  this  his  followers  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  and  bent  their  bows.  It  was  a  perilous 
moment ;  but  the  young  king,  with  rare  spirit  and  courage,  rode 
boldly  forward  alone,  saying,  "  I  am  your  king ;  I  will  be  your 
leader."  The  rioters,  struck  with  admiration  or  shame,  attempted 
no  further  violence,  but  really  followed  the  king.  Soon  a  large 
body  of  citizens  hastened  to  the  spot  to  protect  him,  and  the 
crowds,  at  Bichard's  command,  quietly  returned  home.  Thus 
ended  the  revolt ;  for  the  insurgents  in  the  other  counties,  hearing 
how  those  in  London  had  submitted,  for  the  most  part  dispersed 
of  themselves ;  the  others  were  put  down  by  force. 

31.  The  worst  part  of  the  story  is  still  to  be  told.  Kone  of 
the  king's  fair  promises  were  kept.     As  to  the  free  pardon  that 

had  been  granted,  not  only  were  the  leaders,  John 

the  revolt     ^^^  ^^^  J&dk  Straw,  caught  and  beheaded,  but  a 

great  many  others  were  executed  also,  in  all^  it  is 

said,  as  many  as  1500.      We  must  not  lay  all  the  blame  of 

this  on  Bichard.     For  one  thing,  liis  pardon  had  been  granted 

before  be  knew  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  and  the  others^ 
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which  took  place  in  his  absence.  Perhaps,  too,  he  would 
have  liked  to  keep  his  promise  about  freeing  the  villeins,  for 
when  parliament  met  he  begged  them  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  tlio  system  of  serfdom,  or  villeinage.  But  parliament 
refused  ;  they  said  **  no  one  should  rob  them  of  their  villeins." 

32.  Thus  it  would  seem  as  if  all  had  been  in  vain.  But  it 
was  not  so  really ;  the  insurrection  bore  fruit.  The  poll-tax  was 
entirely  done  away  with ;  that  was  one  good  fruit. 

Another  was,  that  though  the  masters  would  not,  ^w^ts. 
in  so  many  words,  set  the  villeins  free,  it  appears  that  the  spirit 
the  men  had  shown  made  them  a  great  deal  more  careful  as  to 
their  treatment ;  they  did  not  dare  any  longer  to  demand  the 
services  they  had  been  used  to,  fearing  the  men  would  refuse  to 
obey.  Gradually  they  perhaps  saw  how  much  better  the  other 
plan  of  hiring  and  paying  labourers  worked.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years  from  the  plague  of  the  Black  Death,  the  freedom 
of  the  English  serfs  was  secured.  The  long  struggle  of  the 
labourers  succeeded  at  last,  and  every  Englishman  was  free. 

33.  Before  leaving  this  subject  we  will  notice  for  a  moment 
how  the  same  conflict  went  on  in  France.  There,  too,  the 
peasants  had  been  oppressed,  far  more  than  in  England  indeed ; 
the  serfs  had  been  treated  like  beasts  of  burden.  They  rose  up 
at  last  against  their  oppressors,  plundered  and  burnt  their 
castles,  and  massacred  the  nobles,  men,  women,  and  children, 
wherever  they  could  find  them.  The  English  revolters  did 
nothing  at  all  like  this ;  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  called 
a  **  massacre."  We  think  the  English  government  was  very 
unjust  and  cruel  in  the  punishments  it  inflicted,  but  it  was  mild 
and  merciful  compared  with  the  French.  The  way  the  poor 
miserable  peasants  were  treated  makes  one's  blood  run  cold. 
The  dauphin  on  one  occasion  killed  20,000  of  them;  they 
were  cut  down  in  heaps,  crushed  to  death,  and  slaughtered 
like  wild  beasts.  In  some  parts  the  whole  country  was  cleared 
of  them  by  the  savage  butchery  of  the  knights  and  lords. 

But  what  was  the  result  1  In  England,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  justice  and  the  right  prevailed; 
neither  rich  nor  poor  had  any  such  horrible  things  to  remember, 
or  wrongs  to  avenge  on  either  side.  The  English  nation  went 
on,  more  or  less  peacefully,  growing  in  liberty  and  unity.  The 
French  nobles,  no  doubt,  thought  they  had  "stamped  out"  the 
rebellion.  They  continued  century  after  century  to  treat  the 
poor  as  badly  as  ever,  and  at  last  came  the  frightful  explosion 
of  the  French  Revolution. 
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LECTURE  XXXII.— RICHARD  THE  REDELESS. 

Character  of  Richard.  His  ancles.  Troubles  of  the  reign.  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Richard  aims  at  absolute  power.  Henry  o£ 
Lancaster.    His  banishment.    His  return.    Deposition  of  Richara. 

1.  Richard's  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  showed  great 
presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  a  certain  generosity,  and  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  a  young  boy  possessing  these  qualities 
would  grow  into  a  fine  and  noble  king.  But  it  was  not  so; 
for  though  he  was  handsome,  clever,  and  affectionate,  as  well 
as  high-spirited,  he  grow  up  headstrong,  proud,  self-willed,  and 
very  revengeful ;  he  had  been  spoiled  by  flattery  and  ill-manage- 
ment in  his  youth,  and  never  learned  how  to  govern  himself; 
far  less,  therefore,  could  he  govern  a  great  kingdom.  He  soon 
gained  the  title  of  Richard  the  Eedeless,  wliich  has  just  the 
same  meaning  as  the  old  nickname  of  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
the  unwise  or  uncounselled  one. 

2.  Wliile  he  was  still  young  his  uncles  strove  to  get  all  the 
power  they  could,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  king.     We  have 

already  heard  about  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
The  ldng*s    caster,  and  how  he  had  set  every  one  against  him 

by  his  pride  and  extravagance,  and  how  he  cared  for 
nothing  but  pleasing  the  rich  courtiers,  so  that  the  peasants  had 
burned  down  his  palace,  and  declared  they  would  never  have  a  king 
named  John.  Tbia  must  have  shown  him  how  utterly  he  was 
hated,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  ever  being  king ;  and 
after  that  he  seems  to  have  quite  altered  his  conduct,  and  to  have 
become  a  peace-maker  rather  than  a  disturber.  In  Shakespeare's 
play  of  Richard  IL  John  of  Gaunt  appears  as  a  very  noble 
character  and  great  lover  of  his  country,  but  this  picture  would 
only  have  been  true  of  him  in  his  later  years. 

3.  Another  younger  son  of  Edward  III.  was  the  Duke  of 
York.  Ho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clever  like  his  brothers, 
nor  ever  to  have  quite  known  his  own  mind,  or  what  side  he 
meant  to  take;  as  we  may  read  also  in  Shakespeare's  play.     It 
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is  important  to  remember  these  two  dukes,  because  it  was  their 
descendants  who  caused  the  dreadful  civil  wars,  of  which  wo  shall 
soon  have  to  hear,  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

4.  Tlie  youngest  uncle  of  the  king  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  was  clever  and  ambitious,  and  as  soon  as  John  of  Gaunt 
retired  he  got  most  of  the  power  into  his  own  hand&  Eichard 
made  favourites,  as  Edward  II.  had  done,  and  they  were  hated 
and  looked  on  as  upstarts,  just  as  Gaveston  and  Hugh  le 
De:<penser  had  been.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  gained  great 
influence  with  the  parliament,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  a 
dead  set  against  these  favomites,  and  to  call  on  the  king  to  dis- 
mi-'s  them.  Eichard,  the  spoilt  child,  was  growing  up  veiy 
haughty  and  arrogant,  and  he  replied  that  for  such  men  as  the 
members  of  parliament  he  would  not  dismiss  the  meanest 
servant  in  his  kitchen. 

5.  But  by  this  time  parliament  was  so  powerful  that  it  was 
no  use  treating  them  in  this  high-handed  way.  Eichard  had  to 
give  in.  Not  only  were  his  ministers  dismissed  and  ^^^ 
banished,  but  a  new  sort  of  government  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  its  head,  and  making 
Eichard  a  mere  puppet.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  turn 
used  his  power  very  tyrannically  ;  a  great  many  knights,  judges, 
and  others  whom  he  looked  on  as  his  enemies  were  put  to  death, 
and  when  the  king  attempted  to  interfere  the  Duke  led  an 
army  of  40,000  men  against  him.  Eichard  had  to  yield  once 
more,  and  his  friends  to  fly  for  their  lives. 

6.  Before  long,  however,  Gloucester's  power  came  to  an  end. 
One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  council,  the  king,  turning 
suddenly  to  the  duke,  said,  "Uncle,  how  old  am 

11"      "Your  highness,"  repHed  the   duke,  "is  in        1M9. 
your  twentynsecond  year."     "Then,"  said  Eichard,    ..^^^•f^i., 
"  I  must  certamly  be  old  enough  to  manage  my  own     anthori^. 
affairs ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lords,  for 
your  past  services,  but  I  want  them  no  longer."      So  he  put 
down  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  ministers,  and  set  up  others  in 
their  stead,  and  governed  the  country  himself.     Things  went  on 
very  quietly  for  eight  years ;  but  all  that  time  he  kept  in  his 
own  heart  the  determination  to  be  revenged  on  his  uncle  and 
those  who  had  supported  him, 

7.  During  this  quiet  time  he  made  an  effort  to  subdue  and 
tame  the  people  of  Ireland.     They  were  still  as  wild  as  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.     Even  the  English-      jj^jand 
men  who  had  settled  down  in  the  country  had 
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become  qniie  as  imcivilized  as  the  natires,  and  bad  learnt  all  theii, 
ways.  Bichard  showed  great  skill  and  good  sense  in  his  way  of 
treating  them,  and  by  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  gentleness  be 
brought  the  island  for  the  time  to  obedience  and  a  sort  of  order. 
The  four  Irish  kings  did  homage  to  him.  He  treated  them  with 
kindness  and  courtesy,  knighted  them,  and  tried  to  ciTilnoa 
them.  The  English  gentleman  who  was  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  teaching  them  good  manners  gave  a  very  droll  account  of  his 
difficulties,  and  the  pains  ho  took  to  break  them  of  their  uncouth 
habits ;  such  as  making  grimaces  as  they  sat  at  table,  and  eating 
out  of  the  same  plates  as  their  servants  and  minstrels.  He  tried 
to  make  them  wear  dresses  like  English  princes,  of  silk  and  fur  ; 
but  he  could  not  succeed  very  well,  and  complains  that  they  would 
frequently  return  to  "  their  coarse  behaviour."  And  when,  after 
nine  months,  Richard  went  back  to  England,  after  doing  what 
be  could  to  establish  justice  and  peace,  all  the  Irish  did  as 
the  four  kings  did,  and  returned  to  their  wild  and  lawless  ways. 

8.  While  quite  young  the  king  had  married  a  princess  of 
Bohemia,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  whom  all  the  country 

loved.  She  was  called  the  "  good  Queen  Anno ; "  it 
^J^*jf  was  she  who  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  WycUflfe ; 
and  it  was  most  likely  through  ber  that  WydifTe's 
doctrines  were  carried  to  Bohemia,  and  took  root  there.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  books  were  sent  to  Bohemia,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  remain  even  now  in  an  ancient  library  at 
Prague.  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  some  of 
the  earliest  reformers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  probably  learnt 
their  doctrines  in  that  way.  In  England,  however,  the  teaching 
of  Wycliffe  fell  into  great  disfavour  after  the  peasants'  revol^ 
because  it  was  generally  believed  that  some  of  his  followers,  if 
not  ho  himself,  had  favoured  the  preaching  and  opinions  of  John 
Bidl;  and  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Wydiffe's  early  protector, 
afterwards  became  a  cruel  persecutor  of  those  who  followed  lus 
doctrines. 

9.  Nevertheless  the  conflict  with  the  Pope  on  temporal  matters 

went  on  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  a  law  was  passed 

6tlt^t    f  ^^^^^  "^^^  called  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  (the 

Pramuniw.  ^^*^*  word  with  which  it  began  in  Latin),  ordering 

heavy  punishment  to  any  one  who  should  venture 

to  bring  in  his  bulls,  or  exercise  any  authority  in  his  name,  in 

the  kingdom  of  England. 

'Not  long  after  this  the  good  Queen  Anne  died ;  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  Eichard  chose  a  new  wife,  his  choice  was 
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very  displeasing  to  the  country  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.     The  French  war  was  still  going  on,  and     S^^*'* 
Richard  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  marrying  a    mipoS^I^. 
French  princess.      Sti-.iuge  to  say,  in  spite  of  the 
heary  taxes  and  distress,  the  English  were  not  at  all  anxious  for 
peace.   They  greatly  preferred  continuing  the  war  -,  they  had  never 
suffered  from  it  as  the  French  did,  because  it  was  all  carried  on 
in  France,  though  the  French  had  once  or  twice  tried  to  invade 
England. 

10.  Froissart  tells  us  how  they  would  say,  "  Why  should  we 
not  for  once  make  a  visit  to  England,  and  learn  the  way  thither, 
as  the  English  have  learnt  the  way  into  France  1  Let  us  go  and 
see  how  they  behave."  They  believed  that  if  they  did  so  **  Eng- 
land would  be  ruined  and  destroyed  beyond  resource,  the  men 
put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  in  slavery  to 
France."  We  can  fancy  the  English  saying  in  return,  as  he  tells 
lis,  **  Let  them  come,  and  not  a  soul  of  them  shall  return  to  tell 
the  story ! "  Once  or  twice  a  French  army  did  really  land  some- 
where in  England,  and  ravasced  a  little,  but  no  great  harm  came 
of  it. 

11.  The  English,  therefore,  still  wished  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
were  angry  with  Eichard  for  making  a  truce  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  for  marrying  the  French  princess,  who  was  a  little 

girl  of  eight  years  old.*    The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  * 

particular,  declaimed  loudly  against  it.  iN'ow  was  the  time  when 
Kichard  took  the  revenge  he  had  nursed  so  long.  The  Duke  and 
his  friends  were  treacherously  seized  and  imprisoned.  Gloucester 
was  sent  to  the  castle  in  CaJais,  and  never  appeared  again.  It 
was  given  out  that  the  duke  died  of  apoplexy ;  but  everybody 
was  sure  in  their  hearts  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  king's 
orders.  All  this  caused  a  great  uproar ;  the  two  other  dukes 
prepared  to  avenge  their  brother's  death,  and  it  was  with  great 
diflficulty  that  a  sort  of  peace  was  made.  And  when 
peace  was  restored  "the  King  of  England,"  says 
Froissart,  "  governed  more  fiercely  than  before.  .  .  . 
He  now  assumed  greater  state  than  ever  kings  of 
Flngland  had  done,  nor  had  there  been  any  one  who 
expended  such  largo  sums  of  money.  .  *.  .  At  this  period  there 
wa»  no  one,  however  great,  in  England  who  dared  speak  lus 
sentiments  on  what  the  king  did  or  intended  doing." 

12.  The  fact  was,  Eichard  desired  to  be  an  absolute  monarch. 
We  have  seen  how  the  different  classes  in  the  country — the  lords, 
the  commons,  and  the  Church-^had  all  at  different  times  and  in 
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their  several  ways  been  striving  for  centuries  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  king,  and  make  him  govern,  not  according  to  his  own  will, 
but  according  to  the  hiw  of  the  land  ;  how  they  had  made  John 
sign  the  charter ;  how  they  had  given  more  and  more  power  to 
the  parliament ;  how  they  had  prevented  the  king  from  laying 
on  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament;  how  parliament 
never  would  consent  when  the  king  was  doing  anything  to  dis- 
please them.  Richard  wished  to  undo  all  thu  work,  and  for  a 
time  he  even  seemed  to  be  succeeding. 

13.  But  it  was  only  a  sort  of  calm  before  a  storm.  It  was  not 
likely  that  a  nation  with  such  a  history,  which  had  stood  up  for 
its  liberty  and  its  rights  so  valiantly,  was  going  to  resign  them 
at  a  word.  Eichanl  contrived,  moreover,  to  make  hunself  a 
dangerous  enemy,  and.  give  his  opponents  the  very  head  they 
wanted,  by  his  arbitrary  way  of  proceeding. 

14.  Though  Richard  had  been  made  king  without  any  opposi- 
tion, and  John  of  Gaunt  passed  over,  there  was  likely  to  be  a 

difficulty  in  appointing  his  successor;  for  he  had 
L^aeMtor  ^^  children,  and  the  question  arose  who  was  to  be 
his  heir.  AVe  should  say  now  without  a  doubt,  if 
there  were  no  descendants  of  Edward  III.'s  eldest  son,  the  right 
would  next  come  to  the  descendants  of  his  second  son.  And  so 
said  Richard.  The  brother  next  to  the  Black  Prince  was  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  long  dead.  But  neither  had  he 
left  a  son,  only  a  daughter ;  still  the  children  of  that  daughter 
had  the  next  right  to  the  throne.  She  had  married  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and  Richard  declared  her  grandaon  to 
be  his  heir.  Thus,  as  we  may  say,  John  of  Gaunt  and  hia  aon 
were*  quite  put  out  of  court. 

15.  But  Richard  seems  to  have  had  an  uneasy  feeling  abont 
his  cousin  Henry,  John  of  Gaunt's  son.  He  was  a  dever  man, 
and  much  liked  by  the  country.  Shakespeare  tells  how  Bichaid 
observed  the  way  he  courted  the  conmion  people,  and  tried  to 
win  their  regard  by  being  wonderfully  polite  to  thenu 

'*  How  he  did  leeiii  to  dire  into  their  hearts 
With  hamble  and  familiar  conrteej ; 
What  rererence  he  did  throw  awaj  on  alavef ; " 

how  he  would  pull  off  his  hat  to  a  fish-woman,  and  make  poHte 
speeches  to  a  drayman,  and  so  on.  If  he  did  so,  no  doubt  Ae 
people  would  remark  the  contrast  between  him  and  the  king  who 
was  "  governing  so  fiercely." 

TVe  may  just  notice  that  in  the  play  we  find  this  Henry 
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called  by  a  good  many  diflferent  names — Bolingbroke,  Derby, 
Hereford,  and  Lancaster.  Those  were  all  different  titles  of  his, 
and  the  most  important  one  to  remember  is  Lancaster,  which  ho 
assumed  after  his  father's  death,  because  when  he  came  to  be 
king  ho  and  his  son  and  grandson  are  called  the  House  of 
Lancaster. 

16.  Now  Henry  and  one  of  the  principal  nobles,  who  had 
formerly  opposed  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  a  great 
quarrel.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  declared  that  Henry  had  used 
treasonable  words  about  his  cousin  the  king.  Henry  in  his  turn 
accused  Norfolk  of  being  the  traitor.  As  they  both  persisted  in 
declaring  their  own  innocence,  and  the  other's  guilt,  it  was 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  wager  of  battle.  The  two  were  to  meet 
fully  armed  and  to  fight  it  out,  and  whichever  conquered  would 
be  declared  to  be  innocent  according  to  the  custom  of  that  day. 
To  us  this  appears  just  the  same  as  saying  that  a  great  strong 
man  with  good  armour,  a  powerful  horse,  and  a  skilful  arm  was 
always  right ;  and  a  weak  man  with  a  poorer  horse,  or  not  such 
a  well-tempered  sword,  was  always  wrong ;  but  the  idea  was  not 
really  so  irrational  or  foolish  as  that ;  it  was  founded  on  the  very 
same  belief  on  which  so  many  of  their  other  opinions  were 
founded — that  God  was  constantly  interfering  to  work  miracles 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  They  thought  that  if  the  two  champions 
solemnly  appealed  to  Him,  He  would  if  needful  work  a  miracle, 
and  let  the  weaker  one  vanquish  the  stronger,  if  the  right  lay  on 
his  side. 

17.  These  two  great  lords  then  appeared  before  the  king  and 
all  the  court  dressed  in  splendid  armour,  and  ready  to  fight  on 
this  quarrel.     But  just  before  the  fight  began  the 

king  interfered;  he  forbade  the  duel  and  laid  a  Hiibaniili. 
heavy  punishment  on  both.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  "^^^ 
he  banished  from  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  his  cousin  Henry  fop 
ten  years,  which  he  afterwards  altered  to  six.  He  had  perhaps 
reason  for  believing  that  there  had  been  some  truth  in  what  each 
had  said  of  the  other,  and  that  he  would  be  all  the  safer  with 
both  of  them  out  of  the  country.  No  one  dared  resist,  and  the 
two  dukes  left  England. 

18.  Soon  after  this  old  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
died,    and  then  Eichard   did  the   last  infatuated  act,   which 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     Instead  of  allowing  his 
banished  cousin  to  succeed  to  his  father's  property,      ^?*jf 
Eichard  seized  on  everything  for  himself.     He  sent    jajieritwioe. 
offirera  to  take  possession  of  his  lands  and  to  gather 

Y  2 
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Du-  nuts ;  and  be  gave  nway  Bome  of  the  estates  altogether.  It 
niu.-t  hd  remembered  that  nothing  bad  ever  been  proved  t^nat 
l[(.>nry  ;  and  indeed  FMiaeart  aays  "he  prided  himself  on  being 
one  of  the  most  loyal  knighta  in  tbe  universe."  Therefore  the 
xinjuat  seizing  of  hia  inheritance  made  every  one  in  England  very 

I'J.  At  this  moment,  when  he  had  put  himself  so  thoroughly 
ill  the  wrong,  Richard  left  the  country  and  one*  more  proceed^ 
to  Ireland.  That  unfortunate  island  was  again  in  a  very  bad 
and  troubled  state,  and  soTely  wanted  setting  to  rigbts;  but 
]{ichard  had  better  have  staved  at  home  and  looked  after  England 
just  now.  He  left  behind  as  regent  hie  uncle  the  Duke  of 
York,  ^vho,  besides  being  naturally  of  an  irresolute  character,  waa 
TL'ry  old  by  this  time. 

20.  This  waa  the  opportunity  for  Henry  of  Lancaster.     "WTiilo 

lie  was  in  exile  be  had  made  friends  with  another  very  important 

person,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  the 

■  re  am.  jggpotic  Richard  bad  also  banished.  These  two  now 
determined  to  come  home  again.  Henry  landed  at  Ravenspni 
in  Yorkshire  (a  place  which  bas  long  since  been  washed"  away  by 
the  stii),  professing  that  he  was  only  come  to  claim  his  own 
iiilu-ritituce.  Almost  every  one  took  his  part,  especially  the 
l^n.'it  lurds  of  the  north,  tbe  Earl  of  N'ortbumbcrland  and  tbe 
■     1'  Westmoreland.      The  Duke  of  Vol-"       ■ 
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a  ivretched  horso,   wliile   Henry  rode   on  ono   of 
Richard's  own  favourite  chargers.      Ho  was  then  Dopoaititfii  of 
taken  to  the  Tower,  and  parliament  was  summoned.     BioharcL 
The   day  before  it  mot,  the  archbishop,  who  had 
returnccl  from  banishment,  and    the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
made  the  unfortunate  Richard  sign  a  paper,   saying   that  he 
resigned  the  crown,  and  absolved  the  people.from  their  allegiance. 
Ho  also  said,  that  if  he  could  have  had  leave  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor, he  should  have  chosen  his  cousin  Henry. 

23.  The  next  day  this  paper  was  read  to  the  parliament,  and 
also  Eichar^rs  coronation  oath,  the  oath  in  which  he  had  sworn 
to  rule  justly,  to  keep  the  chartera  and  respect  the  laws.  After 
this  a  long  list  of  grievances  was  read,  to  show  that  he  had 
broken  that  oath,  and  oppressed  the  people ;  that  he  had  laid 
on  taxes  illegally,  that  lie  had  claimed  to  make  and  alter  the 
laws  according  to  his  own  will,  that  he  had  taken  away  the 
power  of  parliament,  that  he  had  deceived  and  put  to  death  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  he  had  l^een  most  unjust  to 
his  cousin  Henry,  and  many  other  charges.  Any  one  could  see 
what  was  to  be  the  end.  liichanl  was  deposed  and  imprisoned. 
Henry  was  made  king  by  both  archbishops,  by  the  whole  par- 
liament, and  by  the  voice  of  the  country. 
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LECTtTRB  XXSIII.— HENRY  OF  LANCASTER. 

Tln.'Liill.irds.  Pcrsecutiou.  Prince  Harry.  The  Border  Wars.  Perqr 
aii'l  Douglas.  Owen  Olendower-  Battle  of  Shrenabuiy.  The  King 
(>£  Si  utlaud. 

1.  Ir  iiiight  appear  that  the  choice  of  parliament  and  of  the 

nation  j,'iivo  Henry  IV.  a  very  gooil  title  t«  bo  king;  and  if  our 

monarchy  were  an  elective  one,  no  ono  could  haro 

Henrj'a     wished  for   a   better.     But,  from. of  old,  it  could 

"■         neither  be  said  to  bo  strictly  elective  nor  strictly 

lii:i-iLlit:iry.    According  to  the  old  custom,  when  the  country  used 

to  .7.  v/  its  king  out  of  the  royal  family,  Henry  would  have  been 

ill  ii.i  gi>od  a  position  as  King  Alfred  himself  had  Richard  been 

iload.     Hut  since  the  feudal  systfim  had  grown  up  people  had 

>  think  less  of  election  and  more  of  the  hereditary  right 
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4.  Thus  it  was  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses  that  Henry  pre- 
pared for  himself  when  he  aspired  to  be  King  of  England,  and 
lie  had  to  try  to  please  and  conciliate  all  parties  in  order  to 
secure  his  position.  Above  all,  through  his  whole  reign  he  took 
great  care  never  to  get  into  any  disputes  with  the  parliament,  to 
which  he  owed  his  crown. 

5.  Almost  the  first  act  of  his  reign  was  one  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  hear  of;  it  was  a  mark  of  kindness  and  favour 
bestowed  upon  the  aged  poet  Chaucer,  whom  he  had  doubtless 
known  well  all  his  life,  from  the  time  when  his  father  used  to 
patronize  him  long  ago.  Richard  was  deposed  on  the  30th  of 
September,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  the  new  king  doubled 
Chaucer's  pension,  giving  him  a  sum  which  would  have  made 
him  very  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  he  only 
lived  one  year  to  enjoy  it. 

6.  Though  he  showed  himself  thus  generous  and  grateful  to 
his  father's  old  friend  and  his  country's  great  glory,  ho  had  no 
such  kind  feelings  to  the  other  famous  man,  whom  John  of 
Gaunt  had  at  one  time  protected,  John  Wycliffe.  The  worst 
thing  in  all  his  reign  is  that  he  most  cruelly  persecuted  his  dis- 
ciples. WyclijSe  himself,  as  we  saw,  died  a  peaceful  death,  but 
he  had  left  many  followers,  whom  the  Church  of  Eome  desired 
to  suppress  and  punish.  These  followers  of  "Wycliffe  were 
called  the  Lollards.     No  one  is  quite  sure  what  that 

word  meant,  but  it  was  doubtless  a  term  of  con-  rj^\ 
tempt  It  probably  came  from  the  word  "loll," 
and  at  first  meant  a  sluggard  or  lazy  person  who  lived  at  other 
people's  expense  rather  than  by  his  own  labour,  though  this 
would  have  been  a  most  unjust  charge  against  Wycliffe's  dis- 
ciples. Great  numbers  of  people  agreed  with  Wycliffe  in  his 
indignation  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope,  the  worldliness  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  covetousness  of  the  friars.  Some,  though 
not  so  many,  agreed  with  him  in  his  protest  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion, 
humility,  and  charity.  This  is  part  of  a  description  which  I  have 
read  of  them,  said  to  be  written  not  by  one  of  their  friends,  but 
by  a  Roman  inquisitor.  "  The  disciples  of  Wycliffe  are  men  of  a 
serious,  modest  deportment,  they  avoid  all  ostentation  in  dress, 
mix  little  with  the  busy  world,  and  complain  of  the  wickedness  of 
mankind.  They  maintain  themselves  entirely  by  their  own  labour, 
despising  wealth,  being  fully  content  with  mere  necessaries  .  .  . 
they  are  chaste  and  temperate^  never  seen  in  taverns  nor  amused 
by  vain  pleasures.  You  find  them  always  employed  either  learning 
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or  toacliing.     Thoy  never  swear,  they  speak  little;   in  public 
preaching  they  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  charity." 

7.  Nevertlieless,  though  Wyclife's  teaching  bore  such  fruit  as 
thiSy  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  high  dignitaries  did  all 
9         Urn    *^^y  could  to  stop  it,  and  to  oppress  these  harmless 

men.  Henry,  perhaps,  in  order  to  propitiate  them 
and  win  their  favour  in  his  difficult  position,  was  very  ready  to 
help  them.  One  of  the  first  laws  passed  in  his  reign  was  a  shame- 
ful one,  commanding  that  **  heretics "  should  be  burned  alive. 
Before  Henry  had  been  king  two  years  the  first  of  these  "  heretics  " 
as  they  called  them,  **  martyrs  "  as  we  call  them,  was  burned  in 
Smithfield.  He  was  a  London  clergyman  named  William  Sawtre, 
and  the  principal  charge  brought  against  him,  was  denying  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  worship  of  the  cross.  He 
said  that  he  would  not  worship  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered, 
but  Christ  who  suffered  on  the  cross. 

8.  Before  he  could  be  put  to  death  it  was  necessary  formally  to 
degrade  him  from  his  position  as  a  clergyman.  The  secular  courts 
were  not  allowed  to  punish  a  Churchman,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  could  not  punish  with  death.  The  priest  then  had  to  be 
made  into  a  layman  before  the  cniel  purpose  could  be  executed. 
The  archbishop  and  six  bishops  met  in  St  Paul's  Church,  and 
the  "  heretic  "  was  brought  before  them.  Step  by  step  he  was 
degraded  from  one  office  after  another  which  he  had  held  in  the 
Church.  First  the  priestly  vestment  and  the  sacramental  cup 
were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  priest  but  a  deacon ; 
then  the  New  Testament  and  the  deacon's  stole  were  taken,  and 
ho  was  only  a  sub-deacon ;  one  sacred  thing  after  another,  the  alb, 
the  candlestick,  the  taper,  the  lectionary,  were  taken  away,  till  he 
stood  only  as  a  sacristan  or  sexton,  wearing  a  surplice,  and  hold- 
ing the  cliurch  key  in  his  hand.  These  also  were  removed,  the 
marks  of  the  **  tonsure "  or  shaven  crown  of  his  head  were 
done  away  with,  and  he  was  now  a  mere  layman.  What  did  he 
feel,  what  did  those  pitiless  bishops  feel,  as  the  terrible  ceremony 
went  slowly  on  1  We  do  not  know,  but  we  know  the  dishonoured 
and  discrowned  victim  was  faithful  unto  de^th.  The  archbishop 
handed  him  over  to  the  pecular  power,  to  the  high  constable  and 
marshall  of  England,  with  the  hypocritical  entreaty  that  they 
would  receive  him  favourably,  for  the  Roman  Church  always 
delivered  over  its  victims  with  a  recommendation  t*)  mercj",  and 

William  Sawtre  was  burnt  at  the  stake.     We  all 
know  how  many  noble  and  brave  men  suffered  the 
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like  in  after  times ;  but  we  ought  not  to  forget  this  first  one, 
who  died  for  conscience'  sake. 

9.  Henry  IV.  had  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  a  very 
famous  character.  He  is  often  called  "  Harry  Madcap,"  on  account 
of  the  gay,  wild  life  he  led  when  he  was  young.     It  . 

is  not  known  quite  certainly  whether  he  really  was  ^JIS? 
as  "madcap"  as  he  is  reputed  to  have  been,  for  it  is 
mostly  in  Shakespeare's  plays  that  we  find  this  description  of  him, 
and  many  historians  doubt  if  it  is  true.  But  as  long  as  people 
read  Shakespeare,  and  that  will  be  as  long  as  the  English  language 
lasts,  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  think  of  Prince  Harry  except 
as  a  wild,  witty,  dissipated  prince,  with  some  touches  of  better 
things  about  him,  which  gave  a  sort  of  promise  of  his  future  glory. 

10.  There  is  one  very  famous  story  about  him  which  shows 
both  sides  of  his  character,  and  which  is  well  told  by  Sir  John 
Elyot,  but  as  he  lived  more  than  100  years  later,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  story  is  true.  It  is,  however,  too  inter- 
esting and  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  **  The  most  renowned 
prince,  King  Henry  V.,  during  the  life  of  his  father  was  noted  to 
be  fierce,  and  of  wanton  courage ;  it  happened  that  one  of  his 
servants  whom  he  well  favoured  was,  for  felony  by  him  committed, 
arraigned  at  the  King's  Bench.  Whereof  the  prince  being  adver- 
tised, and  incensed  by  light  persons  about  him,  in  furious  rage 
came  hastily  to  the  bar,  where  his  servant  stood  as  a  prisoner,  and 
commanded  him  to  be  ungyved  and  set  at  liberty ;  whereat  all 
men  were  abashed,  saving  the  chief  justice,  who  humbly  exhorted 
the  prince  that  his  servant  might  be  ordered  according  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  this  realm  ;  or  if  he  would  have  him  saved  from 
the  rigour  of  the  laws,  that  he  should  obtain,  if  he  might,  of  the 
king  his  father,  his  gracious  pardon,  whereby  no  law  or  justice 
should  be  derogate.  With  which  answer  the  prince,  nothing 
appeased,  but  rather  more  inflamed,  endeavoured  himself  to  take 
away  his  servant. 

"The  judge,  considering  the  perilous  example  and  inconvenience 
tliat  might  ensue,  with  a  Vtdiant  spirit  and  courage,  commanded 
the  prince,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  leave  the  prisoner,  and  depart 
his  way.  With  which  commandment  the  prince,  being  set  all  in 
a  fury,  all  ch  ifed  and  in  a  terrible  manner  came  up  to  the  place 
of  judgment,  men  thinking  that  he  would  have  slain  the  judge, 
or  have  done  to  him  some  damage.  But  the  judge,  sitting  still 
without  moving,  declaring  the  majesty  of  the  king's  place  of  judg- 
ment, and  with  an  assured  and  bold  countenance,  said  to  the 
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prince  these  words  following  :  *  Sir,  remember  yourself  :  I  keep 
here  the  place  of  the  king,  your  sovereign  lord  and  father,  to 
whom  yo  owe  double  obedience ;  wherefore  ef tsoone,  in  his  name, 
I  charge  you,  desist  of  your  wilfulness,  and  unlawful  enterprise, 
and  from  henceforth  give  good  example  to  those  which  hereafter 
shall  be  your  own  subjects.  .  .  .  And  now,  for  youi  contempt 
and  disobedience,  go  you  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  where- 
unto  I  commit  you,  and  remain  ye  there  prisoner,  until  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king  your  father  be  farther  known.'  With  which 
words  being  abashed,  and  also  wondering  at  the  marvellouB 
gravity  of  the  worshipful  justice,  the  noble  prince,  laying  his 
weapon  apart,  doing  reverence,  departed,  and  went  to  the  King's 
Bench  as  he  was  commanded. 

"  Whereat  his  servants,  disdaining,  came  and  showed  to  the  king 
all  the  whole  affair ;  whereat  he,  awhile  studying,  after,  as  a  man  all 
ravished  with  gladness,  holding  his  eyes  and  hands  up  to  heaven, 
abraided,*  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  '  0  merciful  God,  how  muclk 
am  I,  above  all  other  men,  bound  to  your  infinite  goodness,  specially 
for  that  ye  have  given  me  a  judge  who  feareth  not  to  minister  jus- 
tice, and  also  a  son  who  can  suffer  semblably,  and  obey  justice.' " 

11.  Other  storms  speedily  arose  to  trouble  Henry's  reign. 
The  first  began  in  Wales.     It  was  more  than  100  years  since 

Edward  I.  had  conquered  that  little  country;  but 
'^^l**  ^    ^^®  people  had  not  submitted  willingly,  nor  ceased 

to  hate  their  conquerors.  A  Welsh  gentleman, 
named  Owen  Glendower,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from 
the  last  Welsh  king,  Llewellyn,  and  who  took  offence  at  what  he 
considered  ill-treatment  from  Henry,  rose  in  rebellion,  roused  up 
the  people,  and  made  war  on  the  EnglisL  He  had  at  first  great 
success,  and  took  prisoner  Edward  Mortimer,  the  uncle  of  the 
little  heir.  Henry  marched  against  him ;  but  Wales,  with  its 
mountains  and  marshes,  was  a  very  difficult  country  for  English 
soldiers  to  fight  in;  and  this  being  the  autumn  season,  ^ere 
were  so  many  storms  and  so  much  snow  that  the  king  had  to 
draw  back.  The  snow  and  the  storms  came  in  so  well  to  help 
the  Welsh  that  Owen  gained  the  character  of  a  great  magician, 
who  could  govern  the  weather  as  it  suited  him. 

12.  Besides  the  Welsh,  Henry  had  enemies  both  in  the 
French  and  the  Scotch.     To  please  the  English  noblefl,  he  had, 

indeed,  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 

the  bordew.    ^''^^c^*  which  Richard  had  tried  to  put  an  end  to ; 

and  the  Scotch,  as  usual,  were  on  the  side  of  France. 

*  abraided,  broke  suddenly  into  speech. 
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There  was  Beldom  now  any  fighting  with  Scotland  on  a  grand 
scale,  as  in  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce ;  it  was  principally  a 
kind  of  maraudmg  war  that  was  carried  on  along  the  borders. 
There  were  two  great  families  especially  who  were  always  fight- 
ing in  these  parts  :  on  the  Scotch  side  the  Douglases,  and  on  the 
English  the  Percies,  at  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 

13.  It  appears  that  both  parties  thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
state  of  things.  One  old  writer  tells  how  they  would  fight  with 
the  utmost  valour,  till  "  sword  and  lance  could  endure  no  longer/' 
and  then  they  would  part  from  each  other,  saying,  "  Good  day, 
and  thanks  for  the  sport  you  have  shown ; "  or,  as  Froissart  said, 
"  they  so  glorify  in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and  are  so  joyful,  that, 
at  their  departing,  courteously  they  will  say,  *  God  thank  you.' " 
It  was  one  of  these  little  battles  that  was  sung  about  in  our 
splendid  old  ballad  of  *  Chevy  Chase,'  or  *the  Chase  of  the 
Cheviots.' 

14.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  helped  Henry  IV. 
to  the  throne,  had  a  very  famous  son,  Henry  Percy,  who,  because 
of  his  impetuosity  and  fiery  character,  was  called 
Hotspur,  and  who  is  described  in  Shakespeare  as  ®'®  *** 
**  the  Hotspur  of  the  north ;  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven 
dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his 
wife,  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life." 

.  15.  Just  about  this  time  the  Percies  and  the  Douglases  had  a 
greater  battle  than  usual,  at  a  place  called  Homildon  Hill,  where 
the  Scotch  were  totally  defeated,  and  Douglas  and  some  other 
very  important  Scotch  nobles  made  prisoners.  The  custom  in 
those  times  was,  that  if  a  man  of  rank  and  consequence  were 
made  prisoner,  he  would  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  set 
free,  and  the  Percies  expected  to  receive  a  heavy  ransom  for 
these  Scotchmen.  But  the  king  interfered ;  he  took  one  of  their 
prisoners  away  from  them,  and  demanded  that  the  ransom  of  the 
rest  should  bo  paid  to  him,  and  not  to  the  Percies. 

16.  Hotspur's  fiery  blood  would  not  stand  this.  In  the 
greatest  fury  and  indignation  he  renounced  the  king's  cause, 
complained  bitterly  of  lus  ingratitude  for  the  services  he  and 
his  father  had  rendered  to  him,  and  determined  to  join  his 
enemies.  The  first  of  these  with  whom  he  made  friends  was  his 
own  prisoner,  the  Scotch  Douglas,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  fighting  hitherto.  Then  he  thought  of  the  "Welshman 
Owen  Glendower,  who  had  done  the  very  same  thing  with  his 
prisoner  Mortimer.     All  these  now  allied  themselves  together 
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aaaiMS  :k«  Kine  •:£  ElnqTiinil :  t:hi:n'jA,  i£  we  «e  lo  believe 
^^hdkrJipeiR,  the  impetruoTis.  rr>Tii;fu  umi  pLmb-^poken  Hotspor  did 
aot  s^Rt  on  Tery  tnsll  vnzh  <>5reii  GIeiiLL3w»?r.  who  was  pompoo% 
proflT.  inil  pT»t»»ntioiia. 

17.  Thnd  thiiT(»  wns  a  formiiiibL?  combizLifiitTii  agazBst  Henrj: 
Wales  uiii  5^cotIanii  with  Fcazii:e  bockin:^  theza  up,  and,  worse 
stiUp  rebef.i  at  home.  The  Pereies  w^re  soon  joined  hj  oilier 
Engikih  nobIi>s  who  ha<l  been  Richarrs  old  finen-isy  and  especi- 
sSj  hj  Scrope^  the  Archbuhop  of  Tort  The  king.  howeTer, 
w«s  prompt  and  detamm*>il :  he  soon  collected  a  large  annj. 
Prince  Henrr,  who«  with  jII  h»  frolics^  conid  be  brave  and  in 
esmest  when  neeiifil,  helpel  his  father.  The  kin^  had  also 
aiMtber  clerer  anii  comageoos  jomuz  son  named  John,  who 

afterwapii  became  rerj  distzngoished.     With  them 

i4it.         lie  marched  against  the  rebeLai  Ther  met  at  Sbrews- 

*ff*^      bary  where  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 

^^'  rebels  were  defeated  and  Henrr  Hotspur  killed.      -^ 

18.  The  rebellion  was  crashed  for  a  time,  but  before  long  it 
broke  ont  again.  A  lad  j  contrived  to  steal  the  yoong  Mortimer 
out  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  to  flee  awaj  with  him,  bat  the^were 
soon  overtaken,  and  the  prinee  brooght  bock.  After  a  time  the 
principal  eonsj^nton  were  taken  prisoners  and  pot  to  death; 
even  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  beheaded.    Thoogh  more  thia 

one  archbishop  had  been  murdered  in  England  before 

^^^        now,  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  great  Churchman 

had  been  executed  bj  the  law,  and  it  caused  great  indignation  in 

the  country.      Pious  people  began  to  make  pilgrimages  to  lus 

tomb,  and  it  was  soon  reported  that  miracles  were  worked  there. 

19.  By  degrees,  however,  in  one  way  or  another,  all  the  great 
dangers  which  had  threatened  Henry  passed  away.  His  principal 
enemy  in  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  murdered,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  succeeded  to  his  power  and  influence, 
was  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  England.  So  that  Owen  Glendower 
and  his  Welshmen  were  left  without  the  help  of  France,  and 
could  do  no  more  harm.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  defeated 
once  more  and  killed.  And  Scotland  had  to  be  quiet,  for  Henry 
contrived  U)  get  into  his  power  a  most  important  person,  no 
other  than  the  King  of  Scotland  himself. 

20.  All  l^iT^'jrt  linice*8  descendants  in  the  male  line  had  died 
out  by  this  time,  and  the  family  of  one  of  his  daughters  had  been 

called  to  the  throne.     This  daughter  had  married  a 
ofSeoUiMul   K'^^^  nobleman,  the  high  steward  of  the  kingdom. 
We  saw  that  it  was  customary  in  those  days  to  sur- 
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Bame  men  after  their  trade  or  business.  Though  this  was  most 
generally  done  among  the  lower  orders,  it  was  also  sometimes  the 
case  in  higher  ranks,  and  the  lord  steward's  children  and  grand* 
children  came  to  be  called  Stewart  as  their  family  name.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Stewarts,  some  of 
whom  were  afterwards  kings  of  England. 

21.  Scotland  was  in  a  very  miserable  condition.  The  kings 
were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  order,  and  there  were  constant 
tumults,  fights,  and  murders.  The  king's  eldest  son  had  been 
murdered,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  send  the  next  son, 
who  was  now  heir  to  the  kingdom,  to  be  educated  in  France. 
But  on  his  way  thither  some  English  vessels  fell  in  with  his 
ship,  took  possession  of  the  young  Prince  James,  and  brought 
him  to  Henry.  Though  England  and  Scotland  were  now  at 
peace,  Henry  would  not  let  the  boy  go  away.  He  said,  in  a 
sort  of  grim  joke,  that  "if  the  prince  was  to  learn  French  he 
could  learn  it  quite  as  well  in  his  court  as  in  France,  for  that  he 
himself  knew  French  Tery  well."  The  Scotch  prince  very  soon 
after  became  king  through  the  death  of  his  father,  but  even  then 
Henry  would  not  set  him  free. 

22.  He  did  not  treat  him  ill,  but  gave  him  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, as  he  had  promised,  and  the  young  king  grew  up  clever, 
accomplished,  and  good.  He  was  even  a  true  poet.  After 
Chaucer  died  there  had  been  no  one  to  take  his  place.  The 
Englishmen  who  tried  to  write  poetry  made  very  dull  work  of  it 
for  some  time  after  this ;  but  James  of  Scotland  wrote  real  poetry, 
which  wo  may  still  enjoy  reading.  While  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
England  he  fell  in  love  with  an  English  lady,  a  relation  of  the 
king's,  about  whom  he  made  some  beautiful  poetry.  After  a  time 
he  was  allowed  to  marry  this  lady.  The  marriage  was  performed 
in  St.  Saviour's  Church  in  Southwark,  close  to  London  Bridge, 
which  was  then  called  St.  Mary  Overy's,  and  it  proved  a  very 
happy  one.  He  went  back  to  Scotland  at  last,  when  he  had 
been  in  England  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  one  of  the  beat  kings 
the  Scotch  ever  had.  So  good  and  just,  indeed,  was  he  that 
the  turbulent  nobles  would  not  submit  to  him ;  they  rebelled, 
and  finally  murdered  him,  his  faithful  English  wife  defending 
him  to  the  last. 

23.  After  all  his  anxieties,  Henry  TV.  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  peace  which  followed.  He  fell  into  very  bad  health, 
and  was  liable  to  terrible  fits.  He  had  all  through  his  reign 
been  wishing  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  and  fight  a  Crusade ;  for 
though  the  Crusades  had  long  been  at  an  end  really,  the  thought 
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and  tLft  dr»asi  of  vinnin^  bade  the  Lad's  wepakcbn  bid  not  jet 
dKd  ftTiT.  I;  is  probibld  tittS  liB  eoasdoiee  staag  him  tome- 
tubtii  for  :L-c  vij  in.  wh::h  h*  had  tPsaS/ed  his  coaan  Bichud, 
aiyl  iLa:  Le  dko-i^L:  ^7  n^ke  azi»&is  ia  Uus  war.  There  had 
he^n  a  pp>phwT  ah«::i:  Lim  too  that  he  sk-Doll  die  in  Jenimlem. 

24.  Ai  I^t  om  iiT  hs  was  p-nrin^  in  Westminster  Abhej 

hefore  the  shrine  of  El  ward  the  Cozifeaeoi;  when  he  was  seized 

1411        ^^  ^  ^^     Titere  was  a  chamber  in  the  ahber,  as 

1^^"^  th^re  is  »tiIL  call'^i  the  Jenisakm  Chamber.  It 
Mimij.  chanc€:d  that  the  sick  kin^  was  carried  into  this 
room.  When  he  came  to  hiniffelf  he  asked  where  he 
was,  a&4  on  bein:^  t/>M  tku  he  was  in  the  ^  Jenisalem  Chamber," 
he  exclaimed,  '^  Land  be  to  the  Father  of  heaTen !  foft  now  I 
know  that  I  shall  die  in  this  chamber,  according  to  the  prt^hecj 
made  of  me  aforesaid,  that  I  should  die  in  Jerusalem.''  And 
there  indeed  he  died. 
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LECTURE  XXXIV.— THE  CONQUEST  OF  FRANCE. 

Character  of  Heniy  Y.  Lord  Cobham  and  the  Lollards.  The  war  with 
France.  Harfleur.  Battie  of  Agincourt.  Rouen.  Treaty  of  Troyes. 
The  king's  marriage.    His  death  and  burial. 

1.  Though  the  Piince  of  Wales,  who  now  became  king  as  Henry 
v.,  had  been  wild  and  dissipated  and  headstrong,  there  had  always 
been  glimpses  of  a  high  and  noble  nature  about  him; 
and   everybody  was  now  willing  to  overlook  his     «.^^^*w 
youthful  follies,  and  to  accept  him  with  good  hopes       ®*"^ 
as  their  king.     We  shall  see  how  thoroughly  he  altered  from 
thii  time,  as  is  not  imcommon  in  a  man  of  strong  character^ 
when,  just  as  he  is  passing  from  youth  to  manhood,  a  great  crisis 
occurs  in  his  life.    All  the  vigour  he  had  formerly  poured  into 
his  gaieties  and  follies  he  now  turned  to  serious  matters,  so  that 
England  never,  perhaps,  had  a  more  firm,  brave,  clever,  and 
religious  king  than  Harry  Madcap. 

2.  In  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  ho  showed  a  generous  spirit 
towards  those  whom  his  father  had  regarded  with  dread  and 
jealousy.     The  legal  heir  to  the  throne,  the  young     ^.     ^^^^ 
Mortimer,  had  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of       ro8Uy.  " 
Henry  IV.,  as  Harry  Hotspur  very  well  knew. 

"  He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla  *  Mortimer ; ' 
Nay,  I'll  ha?e  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  gife  it  hun 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion." 

3.  Henry  IV.  had  kept  Mortimer  in  honourable  but  real 
captivity.  He  was  now  a  grown  young  man,  and  one  of  the 
new  king's  first  acts  was  to  set  him  at  hberty,  and  show  him 
friendship.  Perhaps  his  long  imprisonment  and  good  education 
had  made  a  philosopher  of  him,  for,  though  released  from 
^captivity,  he  never  seems  to  hav^  wished  to  be  king,   but 


T 
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ivmaiiMrl  a  faitklol  tritod  to  Henry  all  Lis  life;  XeveTtlisIeaB^ 
m  we  .^hall  see,  the  descendant*  of  the  Mortimeia  came  to  the 
throne  at  last 

4.  Besides  setting  Monimer  free,  Henry  was  gt>nero«i  to  his 
old  enemies  the  Perries,  who  had  rebelled  and  had  heen  so 
thoToaghly  defeate^l  by  himself  and  his  father.  Harry  Hotspur's 
•oiD  was  restored  to  his  title  and  estates  as  Earl  of  Northomhei^ 
land  ;  nor  did  the  Percies  forget  this  generosity  in  after  tinie& 

5.  Henry  even  took  some  steps  towards  releasing  the  King  of 
Scotland,  whom  his  father  had  imprisoned,  but  they  came  to 
nothing.  The  Scotch  perhaps  hardly  wanted  him  back,  as  they 
were  in  a  most  disorderiy  and  tumultuous  condition,  and  tlw 
Totu^  king,  if  he  were  already  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Eng- 
lish lady,  might  not  be  Tery  anxious  to  return.  However  th^ 
might  be,  it  appeals  that  he  and  Henry  were  very  good  friends, 
and  we  find  him  afterwards  helping  him  in  his  wars,  and  follow- 
ing him  to  his  giave  as  chief  mourner. 

6.  The  young  king  also  released  many  other  prisoners  and 
published  a  general  pardon.  Having  thus  done  all  he  could  in 
justice  and  generosity  to  the  living,  he  proceeded  to  do  what;)i7as 
posHiblo  to  honour  the  dead.  He  appears  to  have  retained  some 
afTection  for  Richard  II.,  and  felt  great  remorse  for  his  wretched 
d(*^th.  Kichanl  had  been  biuied  privately  in  the  country.  His 
body  WAS  now  brought  to  London  and  honourably  buried  In 
WoHtnii lister  Abbey,  in  a  very  stately  tomb  which  he  had  made 
for  hiiUAolf  while  he  was  still  living.  There  we  may  see  him 
now  lying  hand  in  hand  with  his  good  wife  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
wlioni  he  had  so  tenderly  loved. 

7.  In  all  this  Henry  showed  himself  wise  and  merciful;  he 
"wan  aim)  oxtrt'moly  religioiis,  though  unhappily  his  religion  took 

the  wrong  side ;  ho  entirely  threw  himself  into  the 

rsl^ioa     ^<^^i"^  o^  ^"^  Roman  Church,  and  against  the  followers 

^     *     of  Wycliffo.    Wo  saw  how  Henry  IV.  di^praoed  Y^i 

nngn  by  tho  statute  for  burning  heretics.     His  son  carried  out 

i\w  sntue  syi^tem,  feeling  probably  just  as  Saul  did  as  he  rode  to 

lUmaj«ous,  and  "  verily  believing  that  he  was  doing  God  serrice.* 

8.  IVmocution  had  not  destroyed  the  LoUaids;  there  wen 
fttill  a  gmat  many  of  them  in  the  countrr.  It  was  at  tlus  time 
thai  tlie  Arrhbishop  of  Canterbury  made  some  additaom  to  his 
palace  at  Lambeth,  and  im]^rijM>ned  so  many  of  the  poor  foiUoweis 

~  Wycliffe  in  a  part  of  the*  new  buildings  that  it  has  ever  some 
caUnd  ibft  LciUard^s  Tctwer. 

9.  At  Ibe  head  c4  ihtmt  jftmccotcd  men  was  a  noUeman  w^ 
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had  fonnerly  been  a  friend  of  the  king's,  Sir  John  Old  castle,  or, 
as  he  was  afterwards  called  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Loni  Cobham.     Being  a  rich  and  powerful  man,  he  ^®  J?^*J^ 
was  able  to  help  and  protect  the   teachers  of  the      Cpbbam. 
Lollards,  and  the  archbishop  accordingly  made  an 
attack  upon  him.     It  was  now  believed  that  the  Lollards  were 
not  only  heretics  in  religion  (which  no  doubt  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Romish  view),  but  also  traitors  and  rebels  against  the 
government.     It  had  already  been  charged  against  them   that 
they  had  helped  the  peasants  in  the  revolt  under  Wat  Tyler,  and 
they  were  now  accused  of  being  disaffected  and  ready  to  rebel 
if  they  could.     Possibly  this  might  be  true  about  some  of  them, 
and  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  poor  had  still  many 
grievances  and  much  injustice  to  endure ;  but  it  has  never  been 
proved  that  tlioy  did  anything  wrong. 

Lord  Cobham  was  in  the  first  instance  charged  with  heresy — 
with  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  saying  that 
the  Pope  was  Antichrist.  He  stood  very  gallantly  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  but  contrived  to  escape. 
Some  time  after  this  a  report  was  raised  that  he  had  summoned 
the  Lollards  to  meet  him  in  great  numbers  near  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  on  the  king  and  his  brothers,  who  were  spend- 
ing the  Christmas  together  at  one  of  the  royal  palaces  at  Eltham. 

10.  The  king  hoard  of  the  plot,  and  was  quite  ready  to  believe 
it.  Ho  was  told  that  25,000  rebels  would  assemble  in  the  fields 
north  of  London,  at  St.  Giles's.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  a 
blade  of  grass  near  "  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  "  now ;  at  that 
time  it  was  a  rural  neighbourhood  quite  out  of  London.  London 
was  a  compact  city  shut  in  with  walls  and  gates.  There  were 
Bishops  Gate,  Alders  Gate,  Lud  Gate,  and  many  others  of  which 
only  a  name  still  remains.  The  king  ordered  bHI  the  gates  to  be 
clo3ed,  and  then  spread  armed  men  round  about  those  fields  and 
rode  there  himself.  But  no  crowd  appeared,  only  about  eighty 
men  with  no  leader  of  any  importance.  Lord  Cobham  was  not 
to  be  heard  of,  and  no  one  knows  to  this  day  whether  he  and  the 
others  ever  intended  to  come  at  alL  Perhaps  they  were  kept 
away  by  hearing  of  the  king's  armed  men;  perhaps  no  such 
conspiracy  had  ever  existed. 

11.  Thirty-nine  of  the  unfortunate  eighty  were  either  hanged 
or  burnt ;  those  who  were  considered  traitors  were  hanged,  and 
the  heretics  were  burnt  Lord  Cobham  was  not  captured  for 
four  years;  but  at  last  he  was  found  in  Wales  brought  to 
London,  and,  being  looked  on  as  both  traitor  and  heretic,  he  waf 
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b^ancd  as  veil  as  hargeL  ^  HU  List  w.^rds.  drowned  bj  ibe 
czscklinz  fan*?,  were  priise  of  CryL  Tbe  people  wept  and 
pnjed  wi:a  Lim;  ther  Inozd  ia  ^MH'^cinptuoas  silence  th* 
declazations  of  ihe  priests  ihas  Cobliizi  div^i  an  enemy  of  God, 
and  a  beretic  to  the  Cbicrh.'*  £ct  for  the  time  tbe  LoUaids 
were  pat  down,  ani  f>n!e«i  to  bide  tbeir  opinions  and  aT<»d 
obaerration  as  mcob  as  tber  coaI*L 

IIL  Tbe  Chircb  bail  a  trinmpb  in  this  respect :  but  tbere  was 
anotber  gieit  Jon^r  tbreateoing  her.  Her  doctrines  were  to  be 
beliered  an>l  dcfen*i«d  ;  but  what  about  her  wealtb  t 
The  Church  was  enormooslv  neb.  It  bad  been  ao 
long  looked  on  as  a  great  mark  of  piety  and  means 
of  salration  to  give  lands  and  money  to  tbe  Cbnrchy 
to  foond  or  enrich  abbeys  and  ptiories,  that  by  this  time  a 
Tery  large  port  of  the  country  was  in  the  bands  of  tbe  clergy. 
For  example,  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  alone  had  Tast  posses- 
sions, not  only  in  Westminster  itself,  bat  in  other  places  iar  and 
near.  It  had  its  orchard  where  Orchard  Street  is  now,  its 
pastares  and  garlens  at  Long  Acre  and  Covent  (Conrent  or 
Conyent)  Garden.  It  owned  lands  scattered  abroad  tbiongh 
ninety-seren  towns  and  rillage^^  seventeen  hamlets,  and  216 
manors. 

13.  Eren  before  Henry  IT.  died  tbe  House  of  Commons  bad 
began  to  take  great  notice  of  this,  and  to  make  calculations  as  to 
tbe  quantity  of  land  possessed  by  the  Church.  They  said  that 
its  property  was  so  great  that  it  would  suffice  to  maintain  fifteen 
earls,  1500  knights,  and  more  than  6000  fighting  men,  and  they 
adyised  the  king  to  take  possession  of  it.  Henry  IV.  had  not 
followed  this  advice,  but  now  that  he  was  dead  it  began  to  be 
talked  of  again.  The  great  Church  potentates  were  in  alarm, 
and  in  the  very  beginning  of  Shakespeare's  play  of  Henry  F.  we 
find  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  con- 
sidering what  they  had  better  do  to  save  their  precious  riches. 

14.  They  had  plenty  of  worldly  wisdom.  They  knew  their 
man  very  welL  Henry,  with  his  high,  brave,  religious  enthu- 
siasm, had  no  wish  to  rob  the  Church,  but  with  his  whole  soul 
he  longed  for  glorious  adventures.  Though  there  were  some- 
times truce?,  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  not  over  yet,  and 

there   lay   France   still  unconquered.      The  clever 

—iT?®-^*'      churchmen  saw  that  if  they  could  turn  his  evos  and 

renewed,     thoughts  that  way  they  would  be  safe.     His  father, 

too,  wlio  had  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  turbulent 
nobhiB^  had  advisod  Henry,  as  the  only  way  of  keeping  them 
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from  raising  disturbances  at  home,  to  lead  them  to  foreign  wars^ 
Wliat  did  he  wish  for  better  1 

This  is  what  he  says  of  himself^  or  Shakespeare  says  for 
him : — 

"  By  JoTe,  I  am  not  oovetoiu  for  gold, 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  mj  cost ; 
It  yearns  roe  not  if  men  rov  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  ali?e." 

He  was  only  too  willing  to  listen  to  the  advice  that  he  should 
go  to  war  again.  The  clergy  promised  him  large  sums  of  money 
to  help  his  army,  the  English  people  rejoiced  at  the  thought 
of  gaining  more  victories  and  more  spoils,  and  the  condition  of 
France  was  such  as  to  give  him  every  hope  of  success. 

15.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  miserable  that  country 
was  at  this  time.  The  king,  Charles,  was  insane  ;  the  dauphin, 
his  eldest  son,  was  selfish  and  wicked;  and  his 

other  nearest  relations,  who  ought  to  have  tried  to  Jjjjfce 
supply  his  place,  were  always  quarrelling  fiercely 
among  themselves.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  hated  each  other  most 
furiously.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  caused  the  former  Duke 
of  Orleans  (father  of  the  present  one)  to  be  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  His  party  were  called  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleabs  were  called  after  his  father-in-law, 
who  was  cleverer  than  he,  tjio  Armagnacs.  The  Burgundians 
were  inclined  to  be  friendly  with  £]^land.  The  people  of  Paris 
were  dirididd^ bet)t^Ben  the  two  parties;  the  lower  classes,  and 
especially  the  butchers,  sided  with  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy. 
Murders  and  uproars  went  oca  everywhere,  and  the  miserable 
country  was  turned  almost  into,  ja  desert,  :a8  if  an  enemy's  army 
bad  ravaged  it. 

.  This  gave  a  grand  opportuni^  to  the  English.  Heiiry  said, 
and  most  likely  said  it  quite  sincerely^  that  he  was  called  by 
Crod  to  punish  the  wickedness  and  vices  of  the  land,  and  to 
restore  it  to  peace  audotder.  When  our  own  wishes  Jie  very 
Wrongly  in  one  direction,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  persuade  oilf- 
delv€$  that  God's.  iiyiU  \im  that  wty  too. 

16.  Henry  was  for  no  half  measures ;  he  revived  Edward  XTL'S' 
claim  to  be  king  of  France. .  If  thid  had  been  an  unreasonable 
olaitn  even  in  Edward,  i«(j]i9nrj  Y.  it  was  quite  pxepkwteroQtf^ 
because  he  himself  was  nt>t^  (ts ; "vro  knoif^  /the  la^Pi^Ul  heir-  to* 

z  2 
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KAwtri.  Tli^  YjKlliwh  ftAmeaX  had  Ksepced  Hcbt  IT.  ai 
fcf  1*;^  'A  Vufdxody  Clioagh  his  wm  vA  xht  dxzeet  moajwut^  bd  tfaa 
Kit^mh  faHiawfiit  erialii  nertr  fluke  him  kin^  o^*  Fiimi  If 
Kdvari  had  asj  r«al  ri^%  that  right  miMt  nofv  bavv  dcMended 
t/>  MoTtifMT ;  \iyr,n^  m  ba  dAcs  noi  •ecm  to  Iistb  widied  to  be 
king  />f  VMf^xnd,  •till  lev  ww  be  Kkdj  to  widi  to  be  king  of 

1 7.  flemjt  hr/wmrer,  nAw  f^kimed  the  tbrooe  of  Fiance,  and 
h^  wiMhtd  to  mMTTj  the  FieDch  king's  danghtec     Some  nego- 

tiatiofM  were  tet  on  foot,  bat  thej  led  to  noihmg; 

^JTriy  ''''^  ^  ^"^  ^!>^9U^  sgun.  Jnat  before  Henij  atnted 
Md  S       trouble  aroae  in  Eogjbnd.     Though  it  laated  but  s 

tUftim$n>  shoft  tine,  and  waa  ipeedilj  pot  an  end  to^  we  mui 
not  quite  paia  it  orer,  beeanae  in  it  we  see  how 
^*  coming  erenta  eaat  their  shadows  bef<»e ; "  the  **  comiqg 
erenta  '^  being  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  great  stmg^  between 
the  two  families  of  York  and  Lancaster,  wl^h  was  aoen  to  begin. 
The  Duke  of  York  being  a  joanger  son  of  Edward  III.  iSmn, 
John  of  Gaunt,  had  still  less  claim  to  the  throne  than  the  Lan- 
casters,  bat  his  descendants  had  now  made  themselvea  stronger 
bj  the  hoir  of  the  familj,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  manying 
a  lady  of  the  House  of  Mortimer,  sister  to  the  Mortimer  who  has 
been  mentioned  so  often.  This  Earl  of  Cambridge  now  con- 
spired against  King  Henrj^  with  some  other  nobles,  intending 
to  make  his  brother-in-law  king.  The  plot  was  disooyered,  and 
the  conspirators  put  to  death ;  bat  Richard  of  York  and  Anne 
Mortimer,  had  a  son  who  did  not  foiget  his  great  descent^  and 
whom  we  shall  meet  again  in  due  time. 

18.  For  the  present,  however,  all  went  welL  Henry,  with  a 
fine  army,  sailed  to  France,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 

Harfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  The  first  thing 
^•*jy  that  he  did  on  landing  in  France  was  to  give  the 
frlaos*     ^^'^  strict  and  solemn  orders  that  the  peaceable 

inhabitants  of  the  country  should  be  well  treated. 
Thoy  wore  neither  to  be  robbed,  murdered,  nor  injured  in  any 
way,  and  this  order  he  constantly  adhered  to.  Even  when  Mi 
army  wom  in  most  need  and  privation  he  never  permitted  any- 
thing ti)  bo  taken  from  the  country  people  which  was  not  paid 
for,  thuN  irt^Ating  them  far  bettor  than  their  own  cruel  and 
selllsh  princes  did. 

19.  After  live  weeks  Harfleur  was  taken,  but  during  that  time 
the  English  army  had  suffered  so  much  from  disease  that  it  had 
dirinilloil  down  to  a  very  small  number.     Henry,  however,  did 
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not  choose  to  return  to  England  after  taking  oqly  one  town ;  he 
determined  to  march  through  Normandy  and  Picardy  to  CalaU. 
He  had  to  pass  the  river  Somme,  hut  on  the  other  side  of  this 
river  was  the  great  French  army,  which  tried  to  hinder  his 
crossing.  At  last,  however,  the  English  got  over,  and  the  two 
armies  confronted  each  other.  The  French  army  was  quite  six 
times  as  large  as  the  English,  and  it  included  crowds  of  those 
proud,  foolish,  wicked  princes  and  nobles  who  made  their  country 
80  miserable.  The  English  found  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  was  almost  a  desert,  and  before  they  met  the 
enemy  they  were  half  starved  and  in  a  most  wretched  plight. 

20.  The  great  battle  of  Agincourt  has  been  grandly  described 
by  Shakespeare.     He  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  night  before  the 
fight :  the  French  were  full  of  boasting  and  vain- 
glorious confidence ;  they  were  so  sure  of  the  victory,      w^i^**^ 
and  of  taking  Henry  prisoner,  that  they  had  sent  to    Agiiicoiirt. 
him  beforehand  about  fixing  his  ransom.     And  the 

princes  and  lords  were  longing  for  morning,  that  they  might  fall 
on  the  poor,  sick,  starving  English.  "  Alas !  poor  Harry  of 
England,"  says  one  of  them,  '^  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning  as 
we  do." 

*'  The  poor  condcmnAd  English, 
Like  sacrifices,  br  their  watchful  fires 
Bit  patiently,  ana  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coatSi 
Presentcth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts." 

The  English  army  had  not  nearly  so  many  lords  and  princes 
as  the  French ;  but  it  had  a  great  many  of  those  stout  English 
archers  of  whom  wo  have  heard  so  often.  The  French  nobles 
despised  them,  and  would  hardly  admit  any  of  the  lower  ranks 
into  their  own  hosts ;  they  said  France  should  be  defended  by 
gentlemen  only. 

21.  The  great  French  army  was  crowded  up  between  two  thick 
woods,  and  among  newly-ploughed  fields;  it  was  autumn-time, 
and  the  ground  was  soaking  and  muddy.  We  can  imagine  how 
the  heavy-armed  men  and  heavy-armed  horses  would  struggle  and 
flounder  about.  The  English  archers,  on  their  own  active  feet, 
and  lightly  clad,  were  as  nimble  as  deer.  Each  of  them,  besiile 
his  good  bow,  had  an  axe  or  a  mace,  and,  moreover,  a  sharp  stake 
tipped  with  iron,  which  he  was  to  plant  in  the  ground  before 
him.      It  was  like  Crecy  over  again.     As  the  proud  French 
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knights  who  scorned  the  English  archers  came  riding  up^  tho 
arrows  flew  among  them  like  hail ;  they  could  not  get  to  close 
quarters  with  the  archers  hecause  of  the  palisade  of  sharp  stakes. 
The  poor  horses  sank  knee-deep  in  the  soft  ground.  At  last  the 
archers,  flinging  aside  their  bows,  sprang  out  from  behind  the 
palisade,  and  began  to  ply  their  battle-axes,  and  with  such  force 
that  an  old  chronicler  says  ^^it  seemed  as  though  they  were 
hammering  on  anvils." 

22.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  King  Henry  fought  like  a  lion. 
When  he  had  ridden  among  his  men  to  cheer  them  up  befbr(» 
the  battle  he  had  worn  above  his  helmet  a  golden  crown  glitter- 
ing with  jewels.  One  of  the  French  princes  with  a  great  blow 
shattered  the  crown,  but  the  good  helmet  sheltered  his  head-^ 
the  very  helmet  which  we  may  still  see  above  his  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  dinted  with  the  sword-marks  of  that  French 
piince.  The  French  nobles  fought  bravely  too,  but  their 
bravery  was  of  no  avail ;  there  was  no  discipline^  no  rule ;  they 
were  all  too  proud  to  obey  orders,  and  they  were  slain  in 
crowds. 

23.  Towards  the  end  of  the  flght,  when  the  English  were 
making  a  great  many  prisoners,  a  terrible  mistake  occurred*  A 
loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  and  those  who 
were  retreating  seemed  to  be  rallying  again.  Henry  supposed 
that  great  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  gave  orders  that  all 
the  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death;  ''for  which  act,"  says 
Baker,  "  though  done  in  cold  blood,  yet  the  king  could  not  justly 
be  taxed  with  cruelty,  seeing  the  number  of  prisoners  was  more 
than  his  own  soldiers,  and  nothing  could  give  assurance  of  safety 
but  their  slaughter."  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  Q6ise 
was  only  caused  by  spme  peasants  coming  to  plunder,  and  Henxy 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  massacre. 

24.  Thus  this  great  battle  was  won ;  it  was  a  splendid  viotoryy 
and  raised  the  fame  and  spirit  of  the  English  higher  than  ever, 
though  no  other  great  result  followed  from  it.  Henry,  with  his 
grave,  religious  spirit,  gave  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  forbade  any 
one  of  his  army  to  boast  of  their  brave  deeds,  "  or  take  that 
praise  from  God  which  is  His  only." 

25.  The  slaughter  of  tho  French  nobQity  and  gentry  in  thia 
fight  was  terrible.  Besides  many  royal  princes  and  great  noble- 
men, nearly  8000  men  of  gentle  blood  were  killed.  Many  others, 
among  them  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  made  prisoners.  Henry 
was  kind  and  courteous  to  the  duke ;  he  went  himself  to  con- 
sole liini  and  bid  him  bo  of  good  cheer,  saying,  "  If  God  haa 
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given  me  grace  to  win  this  victory,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is 
through  no  merit  of  my  own ;  "  but  he  added,  "  I  believe  that 
God  has  willed  that  the  French  should  be  punished,  and  if  what 
I  have  heard  be  true,  no  wonder  at  it;  for  they  tell  mo  that 
never  were  seen  such  a  disorder,  such  a  license  of  wickedness, 
such  debauchery,  such  bad  vices  as  now  reign  in  France.  It  is 
pitiful  and  horrible  to  hear  it  all ;  and,  certes,  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  must  have  been  awakened." 

26.  After  gaining  this  grand  victory  Henry  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England,  for  he  was  in  want  both  of  men  and  money. 
The  English  people  welcomed  him  with  proud  exultation ;  when 
his  ship  arrived  at  Dover  they  rushed  into  the  sea  to  meet  their 
hero,  and  carried  him  to  the  shore  on  their  shoulders.  At  every 
town  on  the  road  they  poiured  out  in  thousands  to  see  him  and 
do  him  honour.  He  did  not  pass  Canterbury  without  visiting 
Becket's  shrine,  and  making  offerings  there.  When  he  arrived  at 
Blackheath  half  London  came  forth  to  meet  him,  headed  by  the 
lords  and  commons,  the  clergy,  the  mayor,  and  the  aldermen. 
Never  was  there  such  triumph  and  joy.  But  he  still  gave  all  the 
glory  to  God, 

**  Being  free  from  yainness  and  self-glorious  pride." 

And  a  grand  service  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  render 
thanks  for  the  victory. 

27.  The  beautiful  abbey  which  Henry  IIL  had  begun  was 
not  finished  yet.  Indeed,  for  the  last  hundred  years  it  had 
scarcely  been  touched ;  but  Henry  V.  loved  it,  and 

in  the  midst  of  all  his  wars  and  campaigns  he      ^^'^^ 

found  time  to  care  for  it.     He  gave  orders  that  the      Abbey. 

works  should  go  on,  and  in  his  days  the  stately 

nave,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  nearly  finished.     The  architect  was 

no  other  than  Richard  Whittington,  "  Lord  Mayor  of  London 

town." 

28.  Though  Henry  had  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  he  was 
stUl  as  far  as  ever  from  being  king  of  Prance.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  invaded  the  country  again,  and  resolutely 

began  the  conquest  of  Normandy.     He  tried  to  make  ^   ^1 
the  Normans  remember  how  nearly  he  and  they  were   -Kn^lt^y, 
related,  and  that  he  and  lus  nobles  were  descended 
from  Norman  forefathers;  he   talked  to  them  about  the  old 
fierce  Northmen,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  both.     But  it  was 
not  of  much  use.     The  Northmen  in  England  were  Englishmen 
now,  and  the  Northmen  in  France,  Frenchmen,     They  were 
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enemies,  not  friends.  Every  part  of  Normandy  that  he  con- 
quered Ilonry  treated  very  well ;  indeed,  they  had  not  been  so 
peaceable  and  so  safe  for  a  long  time,  but  still  they  could  not 
bear  to  be  governed  by  a  foreigner. 

29.  After  taking  a  great  many  places  in  Normandy,  Henry  at  last 
besieged  its  capital,  Rouen,  a  very  lai-ge  and  beautiful  city,  which 

made  a  valorous  defence.     The  French  held  out 

f.}^^^'.      obstinately,  till  they  were  almost  starving,  and  Henry 

SouenT       would  most  likely  never  have  succeeded,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  terrible  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of  the 

French  nation  itself.    The  armies  that  ought  to  have  come  to  the 

lelief  of  Bouen  were  employed  in  fighting  one  another,  and  at 

last  Henry  gained  possession  of  the  city,  but  not  till  the  garrison 

had  eaten  their  horses  and  dogs,  and  many  thousands  had  died 

of  hunger  and  disease. 

30.  When  the  French  found  that  Rouen  was  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  Normandy  in  the  power  of  the  English,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  quarrels  and  discords  among  themselves  must  cease,  and 
they  would  all  join  heart  and  soul  against  the  invaders.  There 
was  some  attempt  at  making  peace  with  the  English,  and  Henry 
again  demanded  the  hand  of  the  French  princess,  but  it  came  to 
nothing  as  yet.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  hitherto 
somewhat  favoured  England,  now  appeared  to  forsake  the 
English  cause,  and  made  a  kind  of  peace  with  the  dauphin, 
but  it  was  only  a  hollow  peace.  The  wicked  and  treacherous 
dauphin  contrived  to  get  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  into  his  power. 
They  had  agreed  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  a  bridge  at  Montereau, 
between  strong  barricades,  and  each  of  them  attended  by  only  ' 
ten  men.  The  dauphin  and  his  followers  had  sworn  the  most 
solemn  oatlis  that  they  meant  everything  fair  and  honourable, 
and  that  no  evil  should  befall  the  duke.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner 
was  he  within  the  empty  space,  and  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
people,  than  one  of  the  dauphin's  men  struck  him  a  deadly 
blow  with  an  axe  ;  the  rest  then  set  on  him  and  murdered  him, 
killing  some  and  imprisoning  others  of  his  ten  men. 

31.  This  horrible  murder  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Franco. 
The  murdered  duke's  son,  who  succeeded  to  all  his  father's  great 
titles,  power,  and  possessions,  cast  off  all  thought  of  peace  with 
the  dauphin,  took  part  with  Henry  and  the  English  at  once,  and 
there  was  no  one  left  to  resist.  The  poor  insane  king,  who  had 
intervals  of  reason  sometimes,  and  the  queen  were  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  besides  which,  the  queen 
hated  her  son,  the  dauphin,  and  loved  her  daughter  Kathcrine, 
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the  princess  whom  Henry  wished  to  many.     Kow, 
therefore,  a  peace  was  really  made,  which  is  called    -.  ^*^* 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes.     The  fair  young  princess  was     xrwB.* 
given  to  Henry  at  last,  and  they  were  married  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  churches  of  that  city.     Henry  was  declared 
Begent  of  France  as  long  as  the  king  lived,  and  when  he  died 
then  Henry  was  to  be  what  he  had  claimed  all  along,  King  of 
France  in  his  stead. 

32.  Now  he  once  more  returned  to  England,  with  the  beauti- 
ful wife  whom  he  had  won  by  his  side.  Once  more  he  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  joy  and  triumph.  The  new  queen  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  by  and  bye  a  son  was  born 
to  him,  who  was  to  inherit  all  his  glories.  One  can  hardly  fancy 
a  prouder  position.  The  splendid  young  warrior,  so  noble,  so 
famous,  beloved  and  honoured  King  of  Finland,  soon  to  be  King 
of  France  also,  and,  as  he  hoped,  to  restore  order,  religion,  ami 
peace  to  that  fair  but  unhappy  country ;  with  a  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  a  json  to  bear  his  name.  He  was  but  thirty-three 
years  old ;  and  now,  all  unexpectedly,  the  end  came. 

33.  He  had  returned  to  France,  where  there  was  still  fighting 
and  resistance,  for  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  dauphui 
was  going  to  sit  down  quietly  under  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom.     It  was  a  very  hot  summer.     Henry  was    j}^^'  m 
lea^g  his  army  to  support  his  allies  in  Burgundy,      Stiaj, 
when  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  knew 

he  was  to  die.  He  died  as  bravely  as  he  had  lived,  and  as 
piously.  He  gave  the  best  advice  to  his  brothers  and  counsellors, 
comforted  them  with  kind  and  calm  words,  and  charged  them  to 
be  faitliful  to  his  wife  and  child.  Sobbing  and  weeping,  they 
promised  all  he  asked.  Then  he  desired  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms  to  be  read  to  him.  When  the  reader  came  to  the  words 
in  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  "  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem," 
Henry  stopped  him  and  said  that  he  had  always  intended  to  go 
on  a  Crusade  and  restore  the  Holy  City,  when  once  he  had 
established  peace  and  good  order  in  France  (as  his  father  had 
also  intended).  Soon  after  he  exclaimed,  "  My  part  is  with  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for 
Thou  hast  redeemed  it ;"  and  so  died. 

34.  After  his  death  three  great  cities  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  glory  of  lus  burial — Paris,  Bouen,  and  Westminster.  But 
everybody  knew  how  he  had  loved  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  be  buried  there.  It  was  the  grandest 
funeral  that  had  ever  been  known.     King  James  of  Scotland, 
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who  had  been  with  him  in  France,  followed  him  to  his  grave  as 
chief  mourner.  He  had  chosen  the  place  for  his  tomb  himselfi 
just  behind  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  more 
than  a  tomb,  it  is  a  separate  little  chapel,  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  statues,  and  built  in  the  shape  of  his  initial  letter 
H.  His  image  was  made  of  EngUsh  oak,  and  covered  with 
silver ;  the  head  was  of  solid  silver.  AU  the  silver  is  gone  now ; 
but  the  oaken  figure  is  still  to  be  seen ;  above  it  on  a  bar  are  his 
dinted  helmet,  his  shield,  and  his  saddle. 

35.  Thus  this  short  glorious  reign  ended,  like  a  dream,  or  like  a 
tale  that  is  told.  The  next  reign,  that  of  Henry's  son,  was  long, 
inglorious,  and  melancholy.  All  Henry's  great  victories,  all  his 
great  schemes,  went  for  nothing ;  we  shall  have  to  see  all  his  work 

'  undone.  And  tliough  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  some  English 
pride  as  we  read  of  his  and  his  people's  splendid  deeds,  we  ought 
not  to  be  sorry  that  it  ended  as  it  did.  Henry  had  no  right  to 
the  French  crown,  and  England  had  no  right  to  govern  Fiance. 
In  these  days  it  would  be  thought  very  wicked  for  one  nation  to 
make  war  on  another  fur  any  such  reason.  Though  Henry  must 
not  be  judged  as  we  should  judge  a  king  who  acted  as  he 
did  in  our  own  days,  neither  must  it  be  regretted  that  all  his 
great  conquests  were  lost,  and  his  great  hopes  fell  to  the  ground. 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  France,  but  for  the  sake  of  England 
too,  it  was  best. 

36.  It  has  been  remarked  before,  as  the  English  kings  gradually 
lost  bit  by  bit  of  their  possessions  in  France,  that  it  was  much 
for  the  interest  of  England  that  they  did  so.  Had  it  ever  come 
to  pass  that  France  and  England  should  be  really  governed  by 
one  king,  even  though  that  king  had  been  an  Englishman,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  England,  which  is  much  the  smidler  of  the  two, 
and  cut  off  by  the  sea  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  have 
become  a  mere  province  of  France.  The  king  must  have  prin- 
cipally lived  in  Franco,  as  Henry  II.  and  Richard  L  did,  instead 
of  living  in  and  caring  most  for  England ;  and  England  would 
never  have  developed  her  own  special  character,  or  taken  her  own 
great  place  in  the  world.  So  though  we  shall  soon  have  to  hear 
of  many  disasters  and  losses  to  the  English,  we  may  take  heart, 
and  look  on  them  as  "  blessings  in  disguise." 
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more  and  moro  fond  of  reading.  All  books  were  still  in  "  manu- 
script/'written  out  by  the  hand^  and  about  this  period  it  is  said  that 
there  is  a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  these  manuscripts. 
The  old  ones  were  very  beautifully  written ;  the  scribe,  or  writer, 
took  his  time ;  the  pages  were  often  exquisitely  ornamented, 
and  every  letter  perfectly  formed.  There  were  not  very  many 
books  then,  nor,  indeed,  could  there  be,  when  they  were  pro- 
duced at  this  rate.  But  now  that  so  many  people  wanted  to  read 
books,  the  scribes  had  to  hurry  more,  and  to  get  a  great  many 
more  written.  They  began  to  write  a  sort  of  running  hand ;  not 
half  so  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  not  always  very  easy  to  read ; 
but  by  this  means  books  grew  more  plentiful.  This  is  again 
rather  like  *'  coming  events  casting  their  shadows  before."  Duke 
-  Humphrey  afterwards  presented  his  fine  library  to  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

3.  Besides  the  two  dukes,  Henry  Y.'s  brothers,  there  was 
another  very  powerful  man,  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who 

was  Bishop  of  Winchester.     He  was  enormously 

Baa^brt  ^^^  *^^  ambitious.  He  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
were  continually  quarrelling  and  striving  for  the 
mastery,  and  kept  England  in  a  constant  state  of  disquiet.  The 
French  historians  give  liim  a  very  bad  character ;  one  of  them 
calls  him  plainly  '<  a  Satan,"  though  no  longer  "  the  old  Satan, 
shameful  and  outcast,  but  a  Satan  who  is  acknowledged,  decent, 
respectable,  and  rich ;  sitting  on  a  bishop's  throne." 

4.  Almost  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  the  unfor- 
tunate King  of  France  died  also.  The  Treaty  of  Troyes  had 
appointed  that  when  this  happened  Henry  Y.  was  to  succeed 
him  as  King  of  France.  But  as  Henry  was  already  dead,  the 
right,  such  as  it  was,  descended  to  his  little  son,  who  was  accord- 
ingly called  King  of  France.  How  things  might  have  turned 
out  had  Henry  V.  lived  we  cannot  tell,  but  most  likely,  even 
then,  the  dauphin  would  have  made  some  resistance.  As  it 
was,  he  at  once  came  forward  with  his  partisans,  and  declared 

himself  King  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
^^  b^'^ki  ^^^'  ^^^  though  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  had  been 
oiUiSosh.    ^^®^  "*^®  perpetual  peace,"  the  war  broke  out 

again. 

5.  The  Scotch  were,  as  usual,  allies  of  the  French.  Although 
their  king  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  in  Henry  Y.'s  power, 
they  had  fought  on  the  French  side  even  during  his  reign,  and 
some  of  the  Scotch  nobles  had  received  great  titles  and  honours 
in  Fi-ance,    The  Scotch,  indeed,  were  so  brave  and  so  accustomed 
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to  fighting  the  English,  that  it  began  to  be  said  "  they  were  tlie 
only  antidotes  to  the  English/'  and  the  French  were  glad  to 
have  as  many  Scotch  soldiers  as  possible  in  their  armies.  To  put 
a  stop  to  this,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  last  decided  to  set  the 
King  of  Scotland  free,  on  his  paying  a  ransom  and  promising  to 
keep  peace  towards  £^gland.  So  after  nineteen  years'  absence 
from  his  country  King  James  Stuart  and  his  beloved  English 
wife  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  did  his  best  to  keep  his  promise, 
though  he  could  not  always  hinder  his  unruly  subjects  from 
fighting  the  English. 

6.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  no  easy  task.  The  most  im- 
portant piece  of  advice  his  brother  Henry  had  given  him, 
respecting  the  affairs  of  France,  was  to  keep  up  the  friendship 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  had  always  endeavoured  to  do 
this,  and  had,  indeed,  married  the  sister  of  the  duke ;  but  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Duko 
of  Burgundy  by  marrying  a  very  rich  lady,  who  was  already 
married  to  a  cousin  of  his  own,  and  whose  heir  he  hoped  to  bcf 
himself.  After  this  it  cost  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  Burgundy. 

7.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  English  still  kept  the  upper 
hand  in  France.  There  was  another  great  battle  and  victory  at 
Yemeuil,  which  was  thought  almost  as  good  as  Agincourt  The 
dauphin  had  very  little  power  in  any  part  of  France,  except  south 
of  the  river  Loire.  The  English  now  longed  to  press  beyond 
this  river ;  but  before  they  could  venture  to  do  that 

they  must  get  possession  of  Orleans,  a  strong  and    _.  ^^* 
important  city  which  was  built  upon  it.     And  now    ^^jJJJJJ 
commenced  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  in  history, 
and  one  of  the  most  romantic  stories. 

8.  The  English  were  not  numerous  enough  to  surround  thia 
great  city  entirely;  but  they  built  a  number  of  strong  forts 
called  **  Bastilles "  around  it,  which  could  overlook  and  protect 
the  blank  places  intervening.  Some  of  the  most  famous  warriors 
of  England  gathered  round  the  city ;  the  head  of  all  was  Lord 
Salisbury;  the  bravest  perhaps  was  Talbot.  As  the  siege 
went  on  Salisbury  was  killed ;  but  little  by  little  the  English 
were  getting  the  upper  hand.  They  were  finishing  their  fortifi- 
cations, and  it  seemed  that  very  soon  they  would  enclose  the 
whole  city,  so  that  no  aid  and  no  food  could  be  brought  in. 
Then  it  would  most  likely  be  Rouen  over  again ;  and  if  Orleans 
fell  the  English  would  become  masters  of  the  south  of  FraacOy  at 
they  already  were  of  the  north. 
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9.  A  French  army  under  the  Count  de  Clermont  was  sent  to 
help  the  city,  and  to  cut  off  the  suppUes  of  the  English,  so  as  to 
turn  the  tables  against  them,  and  starve  them  out  if  possible. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  his  part,  was  sending  relief  to  the 
English  camp;  both  artillery  and  food.  The  food  was  principally 
fisl^  as  it  was  now  Lent,  and  no  one  dared  eat  any  meat.  Of 
course  tliere  were  troops  to  protect  the  waggons  of  provisiona 
Clermont's  army,  which  was  coming  to  help  Orleans,  fell  upon 
this  company  of  English,  and  a  fight  took  place,  in  which  the 
French  and  tlieir  Scotch  allies  were  defeated  and  driven  ofL 
This  little  fight  was  called  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings ;  they  say 
there  were  more  herrings  strewed  about  the  field  than  there  were 
dead  soldiers. 

10.  Though  it  did  not  sound  very  serious,  the  defeat  caused 
great  discouragement  in  the  city.     Almost  all  the  leaders  went 

away  in  despair;  the  Count  de  Clermont  and  his 

nuf^^*Se  ^^^^  niade  no  more  attempts  to  rescue  Orleans ;  they 

French,      retreated.     All  the  great  men  who  were  in  the  oity 

left  it  now,   while   they  could   still  escape;    the 

Admiral  of  France,  the  chancellor,  even  the  archbishop  and  the 

bishop,  '*  thinking  it  a  pity  that  such  eminent  men  should  be 

taken  by  the  English,"  says  the  French  historian.     Everything 

seemed  to  show  that  the  city  would  soon  fall,  and  with  it  all  the 

hopes  of  France.     Where  could  they  look  for  help  1 

11.  We  have  seen  the  terrible  condition  in  which  France  was. 
Henry  V.  believed  that  he  wds  commissioned  by  God  to  punish 
its  vices,  and  restore  religion,'  order,  and  justice.  But  though  he 
had  won  such  great  victories,  he  had  not  made  the  people  better 
or  happier.  Wherever  one  looked  there  was  nothing  but  crodty 
and  violence,  robbery  and  starvation.  All  the  princes  who  oug^t 
to  have  protected,  helped,  and  guided  the  people,  led  the  armies, 
and  driven  away  the  foreign  invaders,  were  selfish,  half-hearted, 
or  treacherous.  Some  had  taken  the  part  of  the  English,  and 
fought  against  their  own  king;  others  when  they  saw  danger 
fled  away,  leaving  the  helpless  and  poor  to  suffer  as  they  couIdL 
All  were  envious  of  each  other ;  and  even  those  who  were  brave 
would  not  act  together,  or  submit  to  any  order  or  authority  but 
their  own  proud  will.  The  only  hope  for  them  would  have 
seemed  to  be  that  some  brave,  great  leader,  a  valiant  king  of  men 
like  Henry  V. ;  whom  all  must  have  honoured  and  obey^,  could 
have  stood  forth,  won  their  trust,  and  brought  order  and 
discipline,  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  into  those  disordeiiy  abd 
disheartened  troops.  ' ;   ' 
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12.  And  where  was  such  a  leader  to  be  found  1  It  was  not 
the  king,  not  one  of  the  royal  princes,  not  one  of  the  wealthy 
nobles  of  France,  whose  hearts  were  so  full  of  pride 

and  selfishness ;  but  a  poor  girl,  a  poor  peasant  child,  ^*?^^*^ 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  who  knew  nothing 
but  how  to  spin  and  sew,  who  had  nothing  but  her  own  pure 
heart,  it  was  she  who  at  last  rose  up  and  saved  her  country, 
which  none  else  could  save.  There  is  no  story  in  all  the  long 
history  of  the  world  more  strange  and  beautiful  than  the  story 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

13.  She  was  bom  in  a  wild  and  woody  country  on  the  borders 
of  Lorraine  and  Champagne.     Her  father,  Jacques  Dare,  was  a 
poor  labourer.     His  little  daughter  Joan  or  Jeanne  _  _^ 
was  bred  up  like  any  other  poor  man's  child ;  but 

before  we  can  understand  either  the  maiden  or  her  story,  we 
must  try  to  realize  a  little,  if  we  can,  the  world  she  lived  in,  and 
how  different  it  was  from  our  world.  When  she  was  taken  to 
the  little  country  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays  she  would, 
doubtless,  see  on  the  walls  the  images  of  crowned  saints  and 
angels,  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  might  be  very 
roughly  painted,  but  to  the  poor  village  people  they  would  seem 
beautiful  and  glorious ;  nor  would  they  be  looked  on  as  mere 
pictures.  Jeanne  and  all  the  others  in  the  church  thought  they 
were  actually  like  the  real  saints  and  angels  in  heaven,  and 
would  kneel  and  pray  before  them  without  a  moment's  doubt 
that  they  would  hear  and  answer.  If  the  world  seemed  cold 
and  bleak,  the  poor  cottages  rude  and  bare,  and  men  were  rough 
and  miserable,  they  would  like  to  think  of  the  happy,  golden 
world,  where  their  friends  the  saints  sate  in  glory,  with  a  kind 
thought  of  pity  for  them  and  their  troubles.  Jeanne  loved  going 
to  church  above  all  other  things. 

14.  But  when  she  walked  in  the  great  oak  forests  near  her 
home  she  would  have  a  visionary  world  about  lier  there  too. 
Where  we  should  only  see  trees  and  streams,  and  grass  and 
flowers,  and  might  half  fancy  from  their  beauty  and  brightness 
that  they  must  be  alive  and  happy  in  a  way  of  their  own,  every- 
body then  thought  that  there  were  fairies  and  wood-spirits.  In 
England,  indeed,  it  was  believed  that  the  elves  and  fairies  had 
been  driven  away  by  priests  and  friars,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  they  could  no  longer  be  seen,  as  they  used  to  be,  dancing 
in  the  green  meadows.  In  the  forests  where  Jeanne  lived  the 
priest  used  to  drive  the  fairies  away  too ;  he  came  to  say  a  mass 
every  year  beside  their  favourite  fountain,  and  under  a  great  tree, 
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oil  wlii<;litlio  children  would  hang  gBrlnnds  to  pleaaetho"  ladies," 
ii^  lliry  called  them.  The  priests,  like  everybody  alae,  believed  in 
till'  f:iiric!:,  but  ae  the  talea  of  them  bed  come  down  from  the  old 
liciillicu  times  they  cooeidered  them  unchrietian,  and  that  they 
oit^'lit  to  bo  banished. 

1 .').  Thus  these  people  did  really  and  truly  seem  to  live  in  two 
it'ovKls,  tlie  visible  and  the  invisible ;  and  though  the  common- 
lAnri^  the  biisy,  and  the  dull  would  half  forget  the  invisible 
v-nrli],  the  gentle,  and  quiet,  and  thoughtful  ones  would  live  in 
it  iiio)!^  than  in  the  visible.  Jeanne,  besides  being  a  good  and 
pious  girl,  was  full  of  poetry  and  imagination;  when  she  was  not 
sewitij;  and  spinning  by  her  mother's  side  she  loved  dearly  to  go 
and  i>Taj  in  the  quiet  diurch  where  the  saints  were,  or  to  wander 
in  the  v-Qods,  feeding  the  wild  birds  and  listening  to  the  church 
bells. 

If).  As  she  was  growing  np,  thie  peaceful,  visionaiy  life  was 
ilisttii'hi'd  by  the  same  miseries  which  disturbed  the  rest  of  the 
coutitiy.  Sometimes  poor  fogitlTes  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
tbt-ir  homes  by  the  war  came  through  the  village ;  sometimes  her 
own  people  had  to  flee,  and  when  they  came  back  Vonld  iind 
everythiLig  destroyed  or  burnt  Thus  she  began  to  think  about 
the  war  and  her  unhappy  country,  and  her  whole  heart  was  filled 
vitb  i>ity  and  sorrow.    She  did  what  she  could  to  help  the  snf- 
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to  the  dauphin.  The  captain  wa8  greatly  puzzled  when  he  saw 
this  village  girl  arrive,  and  heard  her  say  that  the  Lord  had  sent 
her  to  the  aid  of  the  dauphin.  He  was  quite  ready  to  think 
there  was  something  supernatural  in  the  matter,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  it  might  not  be  a  work  of  the  devil  instead 
of  the  saints ;  for  besides  believing  in  the  agency  of  the  invisible 
saints  and  angels,  every  one  believed  also  quite  as  firmly  in  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  wizards,  and  witches ;  and  to  the  end  of  her 
life  half  the  world  believed  that  poor  Jeanne  Dare  was  a 
sorceress  inspired  by  the  devil.  The  parish  priest  was  sent  for 
to  sprinkle  holy  water,  and  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  if  there 
was  one. 

18.  But  Jeanne  was  so  gentle,  so  modest,  and  so  firm  in  declar- 
ing that  she  was  sent  by  God  that  people  began  to  believe  in  her. 
The  captain  decided  he  would  send  her  to  the  king,  or  the  dauphin, 
as  she  called  him,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  crowned.  She  was 
dressed  in  armour,  and  five  or  six  armed  men  were  appointed  to 
attend  her,  though  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  about  it,  and 
were  half  afraid  she  might  be  a  witch  after  alL  But  she  stopped 
to  pray  at  every  church  she  passed,  and  at  last  she  arrived  safely 
at  the  French  court.  When  she  saw  the  king,  whom  she  recog- 
nized at  once  among  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  she  knelt  down  before 
him,  saying,  ^*  Gentle  dauphin,  I  am  called  Jeanne  the  Maid. 
The  King  of  heaven  sends  to  tell  you  by  me  that  you  shall  be 
consecrated  and  crowned  in  the  city  of  Beims."  It  was  in  EeimB 
Cathedral  that  all  the  kings  of  France  were  crowned,  and  the 
French  people  thought  as  much  of  that  sacred  city  as  the  English 
did  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

19.  Whether  Charles  belieyed  in  her  Divine  inspiration  or  not, 
'  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  saving  Orleans,  and 

that  this  last  desperate  chance  had  better  be  tried.  But  before 
that  it  should  be  inquired  into  once  more  whether  she  might  not 
be  influenced  by  the  devil,  instead  of  by  God.  Four  or  five 
bishops  examined  her  this  time,  but  they  could  find  nothing 
against  her.  When  they  desired  that  she  would  show  a  sign  to 
prove  that  God  had  sent  her,  she  said,  "  My  sign  will  be  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans."  Every  one  in  the  whole  region  declared 
that  she  was  a  saint ;  the  defenders  of  Orleans  had  heard  that  a 
miraculous  virgin  was  coming  to  help  them,  and  sent  earnestly 
entreating  for  her  aid. 

20.  At  last  she  was  allowed  to  go.  She  rode  forth,  no  longer 
like  a  poor  peasant  girl,  but  fully  dad  in  beautiful  white  armour, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  black  horse,  and  bearing  a  sacred  8Word| 
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callerl  the  swori  of  St.  Kashprmgy  winch  it  was  said  ihe  had 
aiiiacTiIori5ij  diiCOTered  in  die  chnzch.  Before  her  was  earned  a 
white  3tAn44rd,  on  which  wa^  the  picture  of  God  holding  the 
worM  in  his  bao^la.  ax^i  tw3  aageUy  eaoh  with  a  lilj-flower. 

It  Is  easj  ttj  irjogine  what  an  effect  this  wondexfol  sight 
woold  proilace  b:th  on  friend  and  foe.  The  po<x  discouraged 
French  rooael  ap  saddenlj  to  hope  and  confidenccL  Here  was 
this  heautif al  girl,  this  beaotifai  nint  sent  expresslj  bj  God,  to 
lead  them  to  victory ;  and  if  God  were  for  them,  who  conld  ba 
against  theml  As  she  marched  to  Oiieans^  followed  bj  her  troofp 
of  soMiexs,  she  hoil  an  altar  set  np  in  the  open  air,  and  they  aU 
received  the  sacrament.  These  wil<l.  fierce  men,  who  would 
obej  no  one  else,  would  haye  followed  the  ^laid  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

21.  The  Tnglish,  on  the  odier  hand,  lost  heart  Thej,  too^ 
believed  Jeanne  was  mixaenloiifilj  inspired.  If  it  were  God 
fighting  against  them  what  conld  thej  do  t  But  in  their  hearts 
many  of  them  thought  she  ws  a  witch  and  led  by  the  deviL 
This  seemed  more  terrible  stilL  They  were  ready  enough  to 
fight  against  men — against  the  Frenchmen  whom  they  had 
beaten  so  often;  but  how  could  they  resist  the  spells  of  m 
sorceress? 

22.  It  was  no  wonder  that  it  aU  ended  as  it  did.  TVlieii 
Jeanne  led  the  French  soldiers  against  the  besiegers,  the  Ei^Uali, 

brave  as  they  were,  were  terrified ;  they  began  to  sea 

J^'    '^    visions  too.     Sometimes  they  saw  white  butterflies 

QgllH^    fluttering  around  her  sacred  banner ;  sometimes  they 

saw  the  saints  or  ^lichael  the  Archangel  among  hef 
troops.  The  siege  of  Orleans  had  lasted  seven  months ;  in  ten 
days  all  the  English  forts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and' 
the  city  was  free.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  the  Eng- 
lish retreated.  The  Maiden  caused  an  altar  to  be  raised  in  the^ 
plain,  and  before  the  enemy  was  well  out  of  sight  the  rescued' 
people  were  kneeling  around  it,  giving  God  thanks. 

23.  Thus  Jeanne  had  given  the  ''sign"  she  had  promised,  and 
Orleans  was  delivered.  Now  she  turned  to  the  great  work  she 
liad  at  heart — the  coronation  of  the  dauphin.  It  was  a  long 
journey  to  Ecims,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  through  which 
they  must  pass  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  or  the  Buigun- 
dians.  But  the  French  knew  no  fears  now ;  they  crowded 
around  the  Maid  ;  tdways  more  and  more  of  them  followed  her 
standard  as  she  led  the  king  to  Reims.  Wherever  they  went* 
they  were  successful.     They  took  one  town  after  another— even. 
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Troyes,  where  Henry  V.  had  been  married;  they 
defeated  the  English  in  the  battle  of  Patay ;  at  last    ^"^^^^^^^ 
they  reached  Eeims,  and  in  its  venerable  cathedral      dauphin^ 
Charles  was  anointed,   crowned,   and   consecrated 
King  of  France. 

On  that  glorious  day  the  Maiden  felt  that  her  work  was  dona 
She  knelt,  weeping,  before  the  king,  saying,  "  Oh,  gentle  king, 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  is  accomplished."  And  now  she  longed 
to  go  again  to  her  humble  cottage  home,  to  her  brothers  and 
her  sister,  who  would  bo  so  rejoiced  to  see  her  return.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  the  end. 

24.  It  was  quite  true  that  her  work  was  done.  In  the  eyes 
of  all  the  people  the  consecration  and  holy  anointing  made 
Charles  king  in  a  way  he  had  never  been  before.  His  rival, 
the  young  son  of  Henry  V.,  the  poor  child  who  was  still  called 
King  of  France,  had  no  chance  now.  He  had  not  even  been 
crowned,  except  as  King  of  England,  at  Westminster.  When 
he  was  brought  to  Paris  afterwards  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Franco  the  ceremony  seemed  a  mere  empty  form.  The  true  king 
had  already  been  consecrated  at  Eeims. 

25.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  poor  Jeanne  had  she  been 
permitted  to  go  back  to  her  quiet  village  home.  Up  till  this  time 
she  had  clearly  known  what  she  had  to  do,  and  the  "  voices  " 
which  she  thought  she  heard  had  been  clear  and  distinct.  But 
now  she  had  no  such  certainty  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  next, 
and  the  ** voices"  grew  confused  and  contradictory.  Sometimes 
now,  instead  of  success,  there  was  failure  in  what  she  attempted, 
and  the  soldiers  began  to  lose  faith  in  her.  At  last,  while 
endeavouring  to  defend  a  city  which  was  besieged  by  the  Bur- 
gundian  party,  she  was  taken  prisoner. 

26.  The  rest  of  her  history  is  a  sad  one,  and  utterly  disgrace- 
ful to  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  except  to  the  Maid  herself. 
She  was  sold  and  bandied  about  from  one  to  another, 

till  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave  her  into  the  hands  of     ^^JJ*** 
the  English  at  Eouen.  Whether  the  Duke  of  Bedford     prigoaer. 
and  the  rest  thought  her  a  sorceress  or  not,  they  at 
least  knew  that  she  had  been  their  most  successful  enemy,  and 
that  they  owed  the  ruin  of  their  cause  to  her.     She  was  charged 
with  heresy  and  sorcery,  and  brought  up  before  a  council  of  the 
inquisition.     A  French  bishop  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribunal, 
and  other  French  churchmen  took  part  in  licr  trial   and  con- 
demnation, but  tliey  were  entirely  under  the  infiuenco  of  Car- 
dinal Beaufort  and  the  English. 
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27.  The  cruel  and  cowardly  dauphin  whom  she  had  made 
king  never  stirred  a  finger  to  help  her.  At  last,  after  a  long 
trial,  in  wliich  every  effort  was  made  to  cause  her  to  confess  that 
she  had  been  instigated  by  the  devil,  and  not  by  the  saints,  in 
which  she  was  persecuted,  tormented,  and  teriifiod  in  every 
manner,  she  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy,  handed  over  to  the 
civil  power,  and  burned  alive  in  the  marketplace  of  Bouen. 
With  her  dying  breath  she  spoke  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 

her  king;  she  bore  testimony  once  more  to  the 
v«^^tk.     "  voices  "  that  God  had  sent  her ;  and  calling  on  the 

name  of  Jesus,  and  pressing  a  rough  cross  to  her 
breast,  she  died — noble,  pure,  and  saintlike  as  she  had  lived. 

28.  In  the  play  of  Henry  VL,  Part  L,  we  find  a  very  coarse 
and  false  description  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  La  Pucelle,  as 
she  is  called,  which  no  doubt  shows  the  common  idea  which  the 
English  had  of  her.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  write  that  play,  though  it  generally  goes  under  his 
name. 
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LECTURE  XXXVL—LOSS  OF  FRANCE  AND  TROUBLES 

IN  ENGLAND. 

End  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Death  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Suffolk.  Cade's  revolt  The  principu  actors  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses. 

I.  The  English  wore  none  the  hetter  for  the  murder  (we  can  call 
it  by  no  other  name)  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  After  her  death 
their  affairs  in  France  went  on  as  badly  as  possible ;  there  were 
no  more  famous  battles  or  sieges ;  both  countries  were  nearly 
exliausted ;  but  the  French  gradually  gained  ground, 
and  the  English  lost.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  seemed  S^Fwnoh' 
almost  the  only  man  who  could  do  any  good  cither 
in  England  or  France,  and  everything  always  went  wrong  in 
whichever  country  he  was  absent  from ;  but  at  last  he  died,  and 
all  the  prospects  of  the  English  in  France  died  with  hioL  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  their  most  important  and  powerful 
ally,  but  who  had  begun  to  cool  in  hiu  friendship  of  late,  now  at 
once  did  what  was  Ins  plain  duty,  broke  with  the  English  and 
sided  with  his  own  country. 

2.  Before,  however,  he  would  make  peace  with  Charles,  who 
was  the  same  as  the  dauphin  who  had  murdered  the  duke's 
father  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  he  forced  him  to  humble  him- 
self in  the  dust  for  that  wicked  act,  and  make  what  amends  he 
now  could.  He  was  obliged  to  say  that  at  that  time  he  was  very 
young,  and  was  guided  by  evil  counsellors.  He  was  tj  found  a 
chapel  and  a  convent,  and  to  set  up  a  stone  cross  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  The  Dean  of  Paris,  as  representing  the  king,  was 
forced  to  kneel  down  before  the  duke,  praying  his  mercy  for  the 
murder.    The  duke  was  then  appeased,  and  the  peace  was  made. 

3.  After  that  there  was  no  more  hope  for  the  English,  thougli 
they  would  not  give  in  for  a  long  time  yet.  There  were  two 
great  parties  who  opposed  each  other  about  this 

matter.     One  side  wished  to  make  peace,  and  to     SJlStai 
save  what  they  still  could ;  the  head  of  this  party 
was  Canlinal  Beaufort,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.    The  other 
party  were  for  fighting  00,  and  stUl  trying  to  got  all  that  they 
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had  over  hoped  for  in  the  victorious  days  of  Henry  Y.     The  head 
of  the  war  party  was  the  proud,  amhitious  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

4.  The  young  king,  meanwhile,  had  grown  into  a  man,  but  a 
very  diffci-cnt  man  from  his  father  or  any  of  his  family.     He  was 

very  religious ;  indeed,  after  his  death  he  was  looked 
of  the^dnff .  ®^  ^  almost  a  saint ;  hut  he  was  weak-minded,  and 

at  times  quite  imbecile  (this  was  attributed  to  his 
descent  from  the  poor  mad  EJng  of  France).  Every  writer  gi^ea 
just  the  same  impression  of  him ;  perhaps  the  best  description  is 
this,  given  by  Baker.  *'  He  was  taJl  of  stature,  spare  and  slender 
of  body,  of  a  comely  countenance,  and  all  parts  well  proportioned. 
For  endowments  of  mind,  he  had  virtues  enough  to  make  him  a 
saint;  but  not  to  make  him  a  god,  as  kings  are  said  to  be  gods.  .  . 
He  was  not  sensible  of  what  the  world  calls  honour,  accounting 
the  greatest  honour  to  consist  in  humility.  His  greatest  im- 
perfection was  that  he  had  in  him  too  much  of  the  log  and  too 
little  of  the  stork  ;  for  he  would  not  move  but  as  he  was  mored, 
and  had  rather  be  devoured  than  he  would  devour.  He  was  not 
so  stupid  not  to  know  prosperity  from  adversity,  but  he  was  so 
devout  to  think  nothing  adversity  which  was  not  a  hindrance 
to  devotion.  Ho  was  fitter  for  a  priest  than  a  king ;  for  a  sacri- 
fice than  a  priest.  He  had  one  immunity  peculiar  to  himseli^ 
that  no  man  could  ever  be  revenged  on  him,  seeing  he  never 
ofifercd  any  man  an  injury.  By  being  innocent  as  a  dove  he 
kept  his  crown  upon  his  head  so  long,  but  if  he  had  been  wise 
as  a  serpent  ho  might  have  kept  it  on  longer." 

5.  Thus  Henry  was  sure  to  be  always  under  the  sway  of 
some  one  of  a  stronger  character  than  his  own.  For  a  long  time 
everything  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  or  Car- 
dinal Beaufort.     As  the  cardinal  grow  older  another  man  rose  to 

power  on  his  side,  the  Earl  of  Suflfolk.     He  had  an 

SiSS.      ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^®  King  of  England  were  married  to  a 

French  princess  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards 

making  peace ;  and  he  contrived  to  find  a  wife  for  him  so  exactly 

the  reverse  of  himself  in  character,  that  in  their  after  lives  she 

was  lik(i  the  husband,  and  ho  the  wife. 

C.  Sho  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  prince  belonging  to  the 

family  of  Anjou,  who  had   many  high-sounding  titles,  being 

called  the  King  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem. 

1m6.       JJ^^  these  were  all  empty  names,  and  he  was  in  reality 

marrief      ^^^®  poorest  and  most  unlucky  of  princes.     He  was 

Margaret     in  prison  when  his   daughter  Margaret  Avas  bom. 

pf  Aijou.      She  was  now  fifteen   years  old,  and  though  her 

father  was  not  in  prison  at  this  time,  ho  was  still 
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very  poor.  The  EngliBh  bad  lost  nearly  all  they  had  ever  ^yon 
in  France,  but  part  of  Anjou  and  Maine  still  belonged  to  them. 
It  was  now  settled  that  Henry  should  marry  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, and  give  over  those  provinces  to  her  father  in  return.  We 
can  imagine  this  marriage  treaty  would  not  be  very  popular  in 
England,  and  especially  with  the  war  party.  Instead  of  a  grand 
alliance,  and  a  bride  who  brought  a  fine  dowry  with  her,  such  as 
the  kings  of  England  were  accustomed  to,  here  was  a  penniless 
bride,  to  whose  father  the  English  were  to  give  up  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  France  which  still  remained  to  them. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  furious,  and  the  two  parties  came  to 
hate  each  other  more  than  ever. 

7.  The  new  queen,  whose  character  soon  b^an  to  show  itself, 
of  course  took  part  with  Suffolk,  who  had  made  such  a  fine  match 
for  her,  and  she  looked  on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gbucester 
as  her  enemies  and  rivals.  This  duchess  was  not  the  same  whose 
marriage  had  so  nearly  caused  a  broil  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
some  years  before.  The  "  good  Duke  Humphrey  "  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  her,  and  had  afterwards  married  an 
English  lady,  Eleanor  Cobliam.  Till  Henry  VL  married  and  had 
a  son  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  lus  wife  was  the  first  lady  in  the  land.  Whether  she 
at&onted  the  young  Queen  Margaret,  and  taunted  her  with  her 
poverty  (as  she  is  made  to  do  in  the  play)  or  not,  -«^  •.  -^ 
she  was  certainly  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Jf  qJoSJ*" 
woman,  and  was  not  likely  to  look  with  much  oMter. 
favour.on  a  marriage  which  made  her  second  instead 

of  first,  and  would  most  probably  destroy  all  hope  of  her  hus- 
band ever  rising  to  be  £ang  of  England. 

8.  It  began  to  be  rumoured  about  that  she  took  counsel  with 
witches  and  magicians,  and  was  plotting  to  destroy  the  king's 
life.  It  was  whispered  that  they  had  made  a  waxen  image  of 
the  king,  which  being  set  before  a  slow  fire,  and  gradually  wast- 
ing away,  the  king's  life  would  waste  away  with  it  Every  one 
was  quite  ready  to  believe  it.  The  duchess  and  her  confederates 
were  seized,  examined,  and  found  guilty.  The  sorcerer  and  the 
witch  were  put  to  death ;  the  duchess  was  made  to  do  public 
penance,  walking  barefoot  through  the  streets  of  London  carrying 
a  taper,  and  pursued  by  the  shouts  and  mockery  of  the  mob. 
After  this  she  was  sent  into  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  which  seemed  almost  like  the  end  of  the  earth  in  those 
days. 

9.  ^ot  long  afterwards  the  duke  himself  was  deprived  of  all 
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hJB  offices,  and  charged  with  high  treason.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  out  what  he  had  really  done,  or  if  he  had  done  anjrthing, 
but  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  then  the  same  thing  happened  to 
him  which  generally  did  happen  in  those  days  to  important  peo- 
ple whose  enemies  contrived  to  imprison  them.     In  a  week  or 

two's  time  it  was  made  known  that  he  was  dead, 

1447.       just  as  it  had  been  with  that  other  Duke  of  Glouoea- 

^o^kMtL    *®'»  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  *^  prison  at  Calais  in   Ricliard 

and  Beavr    ^^-'^  time.     No  one  had  much  doubt  that  he  had 

f6rt        been  murdered,  and  it  was  believed  that  Cardinal 

Beaufort  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  if  not  the  queen 
herself,  wore  guilty  of  his  death.  About  six  weeks  after 
the  cardinal  himself  died.  Terrible  stories  were  told  about  his 
death-bed,  and  how  he  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  lus  mur- 
dered nephew,  though  no  one  thought  of  the  poor  Maiden,  whom 
lus  cruelty  had  doomed  to  a  fearful  death  at  Bouen.  These 
stories,  however,  though  they  show  the  popular  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  duke  and  the  cardinal,  were  not  true  in  &ct ;  it 
appears  that  Beaufort  died  in  a  perfectly  calm  and  decorous 
manner. 

10.  But  if  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  were  really  murdered,  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose ;  a  still  more  dangerous  person  came  to 

the  front  in  his  place — the  Duke  of  York,  the  son 
^tSl     ^^  ^^^  conspirator  Eichard  who  had  been  put  to 

death  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  Y.'s  reign ;  the  de- 
scendant of  those  Mortimers  who  had  been  always  standing  like 
dark  shadows  behind  the  throne  of  the  Lancaster  princes.  Pro- 
bably the  claims  of  the  Mortimers  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  again  if  Henry  YI.  had  been  like  his  father  and  grandfather. 
But  he  being  so  weak  and  helpless,  and  the  country  so  divided 
and  discontented,  there  was  a  fine  opening  for  an  ambitious 
prince.  The  Duke  of  York,  however,  made  no  sign  at  present 
of  aiming  at  being  more  than  the  head  of  the  party  which 
opposed  the  queen  and  the  peace  with  France.  For  a  long  time 
his  principal  rival  was  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  a  relation 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and,  like  him,  descended  from  John  of 
Gaunt. 

11.  Tho  next  person  who  died  was  the  Duke  of   Suffolk. 
Everything  in  France  was  going  from  bad  to  worse ;  most  of  the 

blame  was  laid  on  him,  and  so  now  his  turn  came 

So^k.      ^  ^  charged  with  high  treason.     Ho  was  trying  to 

escape  to  Calais  when  he  was  caught  by  an  Englisli 

ship  and  murdered*    None  of  the  murderers  were  ever  pursued 
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and  brought  to  justice^  and  it  seemed  they  were  most  likely  sot 
on  by  some  powerful  man,  who  did  not  choose  to  appear — per- 
haps by  the  Duke  of  York.  The  people  were  still  enraged  at 
the  reverses  in  France.  The  Bishop  of  Chiche^^ter,  who  had  helped 
Suffolk  in  bringing  in  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  in  giving  away 
the  French  provinces,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  but  that 
did  not  get  the  provinces  back. 

12.  At  last  the  long  war — ^the  Hundred  Years*  War — seemed 
to  wear  itself  out  The  end  of  it  was  that,  after  all  the  fighting, 
all  the  glory,  all  the  misery,  England  lost  every  inch 

she  had  ever  possessed  in  France,  except  the  town    ^*  ^'  ^* 
of  Calais,  ami  that  she  lost  100  years  after.     How   Ytm*  War. 
little  did  Edward  III.  and  the  splendid  young  Black 
Prince,  when  they  fought  the  battle  of  Crecy,  guess  what  would 
be  the  end  of  it  all !     How  differently  we  should  all  act  if  we 
could  800  the  end  from  the  beginning ! 

1 3.  Nor  were  matters  going  on  any  better  at  home.  Every- 
body was  furiously  dissatisfied;  and  soon  after  Suffolk's  death 
the  men  of  Kent  rose  up  into  a  great  rebellion,  which 

reminds  us  somewhat  of  Wat  Tyler's  revolt  before,        1*W). 
though  it  differed  from  it  in  some  ways.   The  head  of   j^^^/' 
this  revolt  was  an  Irishman,  named  Jack  Cade ;  but  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 
ho  cilled  himself  by  the  more  dignified  name  of  Mor-      of  Kent, 
timer,  and  it  was  believed  by  some  people  that  the 
Duko  of   York   secretly  encouraged  him.      Twenty  thousand 
Keuti-ih  men,  with  Jack  Cade  at  their  head,  met  on  Blackhoath, 
and  set  forth  their  complaints.     It  is  very  interesting  to  look 
into  these  complaints  and  compare  them  with  those  of  Wat 
Tyler  seventy  yearj  before. 

14.  At  that  lime,  as  we  remember,  the  principal  grievance  was 
that  all  the  poor  people  were  **  villeins,"  or  serfs,  and  they  de- 
manded t<)  have  their  freedom,  and  to  be  paid  wages  for  their 
work.  King  liichard  had  at  first  promised  this,  but  afterwards 
his  promise  was  broken,  and  the  ricli  men  declared  they  would 
by  no  means  part  with  their  villeins.  So  we  miglit  have  ex- 
pected that,  now  they  were  rising  again,  we  should  hear  som«'- 
thing  of  the  same  complaints.  But  no ;  there  is  not  a  word 
about  villeinage,  or  slavery,  or  wiohmg  to  be  free.  That  had  all 
passed  away  for  ever;  there  were  no  slaves,  no  serfs,  no  villeins ; 
everybody  was  free.  Though  Wat  Tyler,  John  Ball,  and  so 
many  others  had  been  put  to  death,  their  revolt  had  borne  its 
fruits,  and  the  good  work  had  been  done.  Villeinage  had  been 
done  away  with  for  ever. 
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15.  What  the  people  now  complained  of  were  mostly  political, 
matters ;  the  most  important  of  ^all  the  things  they  demanded 
wa3,  that  when  memhers  of  parliament  were  elected  the  people 
should  be  allowed  freedom  to  vote  according  to  their  opioiona^ 
and  should  not  be  interfered  with ;  for  at  this  time  they  were 
greatly  hampered  in  exercising  this  right  It  had  been  decreed 
that  no  one  should  be  chosen  as  a  knight  of  the  shire,  or  counter, 
member,  who  was  not  a  gentleman  born  ;  and  the  poorer  voters 
received  orders  from  the  great  men  whom  they  were  to  vote  for, 
whether  they  liked  him  or  not.  This  very  same  practice  almost 
caused  a  revolution  in  Frauce  so  lately  as  the  year  1877. 

-No  doubt  Jack  Cade  and  his  men  were  quite  right  in  demanding 
perfect  liberty  in  this  respect,  but  it  may  be  supposed  they 
could  not  bo  very  badly  off  in  worldly  affairs  ;  they  must  have 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  if  they  had  time  to  caro 
about  votes,  and  members  of  parliament,  and  such  matters. 

16.  However,  the  government  sent  an  army  against  them; 
and  after  they  had  put  forth  papers,  on  which  their  complaints 
were  written,  the  rovolters  went  back  from  Blackheath  to  Seven 
Oaks,  where  they  fought  the  king's  army,  defeated  it,  and  then 
marched  up  again  to  London.  No  one  resisted  them,  and  they 
passed  through  the  streets  till  they  came  to  London  Stone,  the 
very  stone  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Eomans  1400  years 
before,  as  the  first  milestone  from  which  they  measured  their 
roads.  Jack  Cade  stnick  the  old  stone  with  his  sword,  and 
declared  he  was  "  lord  of  the  city." 

17.  The  revolt  then  went  on  much  as  Wat  Tyler's  had 
done ;  they  behaved  very  well  at  first,  and  the  London  people 
made  no  opposition,  but  rather  took  their  part.  They  seized  on 
an  unpopular  minister,  Lord  Say,  and  after  a  sort  of  trial  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  they  put  him  to  death.  But  by  and  bye  the 
revolters  put  themselves  all  wrong.  They  began  plundering  and 
pillaging ;  the  Londoners  took  fright,  and  when  the  insurgents 
retired  to  South wark  for  the  night  the  citizens  broke  down  the 
bridge  between  them,  and  would  not  let  them  come  back.     Cade 

and  his  followers  were  deceived  by  a  false  promise 
Cade.^      of  pardon,  and  dispersed ;   Cade  was  pursued  and 
put  to  death. 

18.  But  of  course  that  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  discontent. 
People  went  on  complaining,  and  very  justly.  The  parliament 
(even  such  as  it  was  now)  hardly  ever  met,  and  money  was  raised 
without  its  consent,  and  without  redressing  anybody's  grievances. 
So  that  now,  in  this  disturbed  condition  of  affairs^  the  Duke  ol 
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York  saw  his  opportunity  of  coming  forward  more  openly  as  a 
claimant  of  the  crown.  He  began  by  attacking  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  on  the  queen's  side,  and  was  a  relation  of 
the  Lancastrian  family,  being  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt.' 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Red  and  the  White 
Roses  were  dragged  into  the  quarrel  The  red  roses  ^^^jf  ^f^g, 
had  long  been  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster ; 
they  had  been  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders  from 
Palestine,  and  had  been  introduced  into  England  200  years  before 
this  time  by  Edmund,  the  second  son  of  Henry  III.,  who  was 
the  first  Duke  of  Lancaster.  His  beautiful  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  ornamented  with  roses  carved  in  stone.  They  are 
grey  or  black  roses  now,  but  when  they  were  new  they  were 
doubtless  painted  red. 

19.  A  very  pretty  story  was  told  and  believed  in  the.  middle 
ages  about  the  creation  of  roses,  which  we  may  read  in  Sir  John 
Mande villous  travels.  He  says  that  a  certain  fair  maiden  had 
been  blamed  with  wrong  and  slandered,  and  condemned  to  be 
burnt ;  ''  and  as  the  fire  began  to  bum  about  her  she  made  her 
prayers  to  our  Lord,  that,  as  truly  as  she  was  not  guilty,  He 
would  by  His  merciful  grace  help  her,  and  make  it  kno\vn  to  all 
men.  And  when  she  had  thus  said  she  entered  into  the  fire, 
and  immediately  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  faggots  that 
were  burning  became  red  rose-bushes,  and  those  that  were  not 
kindled  became  white  rose-bushes,  full  of  roses.  And  these  were 
the  first  rose-trees  and  roses,  both  white  and  red,  that  ever  any 
man  saw.'' 

20.  But  there  were  no  gentle  thoughts  about  roses  now,  when 
the  fierce  heads  of  each  party,  which  had  been  so  long  scowling 
and  growling  from  a  distance,  drew  their  followers  together,  and 
prepared  to  rush  at  one  anothei.  We  may  read  in  the  play  how 
the  one  side  twitted  the  other.  One  man  says  that  the  Red  Rose 
blushed  for  shame  at  the  evil  deeds  of  Somerset ;  another  says 
the  White  Rose  is  pale  for  faint-heartedneas  and  cowardliness. 

21.  After  a  little  delay  on  each  side,  during  which  time  the 
king  and  queen  had  a  son  bom  to  them,  the  war  broke  out 
openly.     The  first  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Alban's. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  lasted  thirty  years,  from     J^^' 
this  first  BatUe  of  St.  Alban's  to  the  last  one  on     ^J^" 
Bosworth  Field,  and  in  that  time  there  were  twelve 
battles  fought.     Before  we  go  any  farther  we  will  take  a  survey 
of  the  most  prominent  people  engaged  iu  them  during  those 
thirty  years.  .  
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22.  We  have  already  seen  the  sort  of  man  King  Ilcniy  YI. 
was,  and  how  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  the  disastroos  times  ho 

Hm  aeton  in  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  *^®  *"*  Battle  of  St.  Alhan's, 
tk«  war.  when  the  Duke  of  York,  though  victorious,  went  to 
him,  **  making  humble  petition  to  him  for  pardon  of 
what  was  past,"  the  king,  **  thoroughly  affrighted, 
said, '  JjQt  there  be  no  more  killing,  then,  and  I  will  do  whatever 
you  will  have  me.' "  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  observed,  "  as  it 
were  in  the  destiny  of  King  Henry,  that  although  he  were  a 
most  pious  man,  yet  no  enterprise  of  war  did  ever  prosper  where 
he  was."  Shakespeare  shows  him  to  us  sitting  aside  while  a 
battle  is  raging,  and  wishing  he  had  been  born  a  poor  shepherd, 
with  simple  cares  and  pleasures,  humble  fare,  and  peace  and 
safety.  "  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! " 
he  says.  Thus,  though  he  was  loved,  he  was  greatly  despised 
too. 

23.  His  wife  Margaret  was  brave,  spirited,  and  clever ;  but 
as  time  went  on,  and  misfoilunes  thickened  about  her,  she  grew 

hard,  cruel,  and  unwomanly.    After  one  great  battle, 
■"^•'-     that  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  young  son,  the  ''  pretty  Rutland,"  slain, 
it  was  said  that  Queen  Margaret  mocked  and  jeered  at  him  most 
savagely,  gave  him  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  poor  boy's  blood 
to  wipe  away  his  tears,  and  when  he  was  beheaded  caused  his 
head  to  be  set  up  on  the  gates  of  York,  crowned  in  mockery  with 
a  paper  crown.     But  no  one  can  help  admiring  her  courage  and 
perseverance.     She  was  the  mainspring  of  her  husband's  party. 
When  things  went  ill  she  never  gave  in  or  lost  heart ;  she  went 
everywhere   where  she  could  hope  to  get   help   for  him ;    to 
Scotland,  to  Burgundy,  to  France.     Once,  while  she  was  wander- 
ing about  with  her  son,  who  was  but  a  child  still,  alone  and  on 
foot,  in  a  thick  and  gloomy  forest,  they  fell  in  with  a  robber ;  of 
whom  there  were  always  many,  and  very  fierce,  lurking  about  in 
such  places.     But  Margaret's  spirit  rose  higher  witli  danger ;  she 
went  boldly  up  to  the  rough  outlaw,  leading  her  boy  by  the  hand, 
and  saying,  "  This  is  the  son  of  your  king.     I  confide  him  to 
your  caro."     The  rough  fellow,  who  had  some  generosity  in  his 
wild  nature,  was  touched  by  her  confidence,  took  them  both 
under  his  protection,  and  led  them  in  safety  to  their  fiiends.     A 
woman  like  this  was  sure  to  inspire  her  friends  with  cnthusijistic 
devotion,  and  her  enemies  with  deadly  hatred. 

2i.  Their  great  opponent,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  not  himself 
so  fierce  and  ambitious  as  some  of  the  rest  of  his  party,  and  he 
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tried  for  some  time  to  preserve  a  kind  of  moderation. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  and  after  a  battle  in  which  his      YoSl 
party  was  victorious,  he  agreed  to  a  sort  of  com- 
promise, sometliing  like  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  in  France ;  by  which 
it  was  proposed  that  Henry  should  be  king  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  would  bo  content  to  be  named  as  his  heir, 
and  reign  after  him.     But  as,  of  course,  Queen  Margaret  would 
not  sit  down  quietly  under  that,  and  see  her  boy  disinherited, 
tlie  war  went  on  again,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  killed. 

25.  The  deatli  of  the  duke,  however,  did  not  end  the  war ;  he 
left  three  sons  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  all  more  ambitious  and 
vigorous  than  himself.  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  English 
writers  and  English  men,  who,  if  he  did  not  know  them  himself, 
knew  those  who  did.  Sir  Thomas  More,  says  of  them,  "  All  these 
three,  as  they  were  great  estates  by  birth,  so  were  they  great  and 
stately  of  stomach,  greedy  of  promotion,  and  impatient  partners 
of  rule  and  authority."   The  eldest  of  them,  Edward, 

who  during  the  course  of  these  wars  became  king  as  ySu 
Edward  lY.,  was  a  carious  character,  and  though  he 
was  very  popular,  we  cannot  see  that  he  deserved  to  be  so.  He 
was  handsome  and  agreeable,  and,  unlike  poor  Henry  VL,  he  was 
clever  and  unscrupulous,  immoral  in  his  private  character,  and, 
though  seemingly  amiable  and  kind,  in  his  heart  he  was  hard, 
cruel,  and  revengeful. 

26.  The  next  brother,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  though  he  too 
was  "  stately  of  stomach,'*  was  not  so  clever  nor  determined,  but 
he  was  faithless  and  treacherous,  as  we  shall  see,  and 

was  used  as  a  sort  of  tool  by  the  stronger  men  he    ^'^•'•'^••* 
had  to  do  with,  till  they  threw  him  away. 

27.  The  third,  Eichard,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha* 
racters  in  all  English  history.  The  old  historians  •.,  .  . 
almost  exhaust  the  language  in  describing  his  wicked-  *»»•'*• 
ues8,  and  at  the  same  time  seem  half  awed  by  his  wonderful 
cleverness.  Our  common  idea  of  him  we  gain  from  Shakespeare. 
Alas  for  any  man  whom  Shakespeare  describes  as  a  villain !  to 
the  end  of  time  he  will  never  be  anything  else. 

*'  I,  that  haye  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear  " 

Shakespeare  makes  Bichard  say. 

'*  Then  since  the  hearens  hare  shaped  my  body  8o, 
IM  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  aniwer  it. 
I  have  no  brother ;  I  am  like  no  brotiier ; 
And  thtt  word  '  LoTe,'  which  greybeards  call  Di?inC| 
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Bo  rendent  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me." 

Not  long  ago,  however,  a  clever  French  writer  gave  this  account 
of  Richard  IH. :  ''  The  truth  is,  Eichard  was  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  wlio  ever  reigned  over  England.  As  a  general,  he  gained 
the  battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.  As  a  sovereign,  he  was 
merciful^  and  caused  the  laws  to  be  respected;  ho  reformed 
abuses,  and  diminished  taxes.  As  a  man,  he  was  violent^  bat 
courageous  and  sincere.  Finally,  far  from  being  a  monster  in 
person,  it  appears  that  he  was  admirably  handsome,  well-made^ 
and  elegant."  If  this  is  the  tnith,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great 
part  of  it  will  never  get  itself  believed. 

28.  Baker's  description  of  him  is  rather  a  contrast,  and  it  is 
painted  so  very  black  that  one  feels  inclined  to  soften  it  a  little. 
•*  There  never  was  in  any  man  a  greater  uniformity  of  body  and 
mind,  both  of  them  equally  deformed.  Of  body  he  was  but  low; 
crook-backed,  hook-shouldered,  splay-footed,  and  goggle-eyed;  his 
face  little  and  round,  his  complexion  swarthy,  his  left  arm  from 
his  birth  dry  and  withered.  .  .  .  Those  vices  which  in  other  men 
are  passions,  in  him  were  habits  ;  and  his  cruelty  was  not  upon 
occasion,  but  natural  .  .  .  And  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  scarce 
of  the  number  of  men  who  consist  of  flesh  and  blood,  being 
nothing  but  blood."  Sir  Thomas  More  does  not  say  quite  so  much 
about  his  bodily  deformity,  though  he  tells  us  he  had  what  in 
high  rank  "  is  called  a  warlike  visage,  and  among  common  persons 
a  crabbed  face."  But  he  is  most  stnick  with  lus  terrible  hypo- 
crisy and  cold,  cmel  persistency.  "  He  was  close  and  secret,"  ho 
writes,  "a  deep  dissembler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of 
heart,  outwardly  familiar  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  letting 
to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill.  .  .  .  Friend  and  foe  were  all 
indifferent  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's  death 
whose  life  withstood  his  purpose."  Thus  we  get  the  general 
opinion  of  him,  which  his  acts,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  b^  oat, 
that  he  was  so  deformed  as  to  seem  to  himself  and  to  others  moie 
a  monster  than  a  man  ;  that  he  felt  himself  a  kind  of  outcast  from 
all  that  makes  life  dear  to  most  men ;  that  he  scorned  himself,  and 
scorned  everybody  else,  both  man  and  woman.  He  gave  all  his 
mind  to  ambition  ;  he  determined  to  be  king,  and  nothing, 
nobody  should  liinder  him.  That  he  did  become  king  at  last,  and 
that  all  who  stood  between  him  and  the  crown  oame  to  an 
untimely  end,  is  certain,  but  charity,  and  perhaps  justice,  would 
load  us  to  hope  that  ho  was  not  quite  so  black  as  he  was 
painted. 
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29.  But  for  a  longtime  the  most  important  person  in  all  these 
conflicts  was  neither  king,  queen,  nor  prince.     Of  all  the  nobles 
at  this  time,  the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the    --    «    ,    - 
most  popular  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  whom    ^j^J^i^ 
Hume  says  ho  was  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  last  of 

those  mighty  barons  who  formerly  overawed  the  crown.  He  was 
the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  of  all  the  families  in 
England,  and  was  related  to  nearly  all  the  others.  Fuller  can 
hardly  find  words  enough  to  tell  his  greatness.  **  Tliis  was  that 
Neville,''  he  says,  "  who  for  extraction,  estate,  alliance,  depend- 
ents, wisdom,  valour,  success,  and  popularity  was  superior  to 
any  English  subject  since  the  Conquest,  People's  love  he  chiefly 
{Purchased  by  his  hospitality^  keeping  so  open  house  that  ho  was 
most  welcome  who  brought  the  best  stomach  with  him,  the  earl 
charitably  believing  that  all  who  were  men  of  teeth  were  men  of 
arms.  Any  that  looked  like  a  man  might  have  in  his  house  a 
full  half-yard  of  roast  meat,  namely,  so  much  as  he  could  strike 
through  and  carry  away  on  his  dagger.  The  bear  was  his  crest, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  when  the  bear  roared  the  lion  of 
the  forest  trembled,  the  kings  of  England  themselves  being  at 
his  disposal.^'  He  had  houses  and  castles  in  several  parts  of 
England,  and  altogether  it  was  believed  that  30,000  persons  lived 
at  his  cost,  and  were  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  any  king  or 
prince ;  so  that  he  could  do  more  than  any  one  else  for  which- 
ever side  he  favoured.  For  a  long  time  he  was  on  the  White 
Rose  side,  and  it  was  through  his  help  and  support  that  Edward 
of  York  was  made  king.  But  when,  afterwards,  Edward  gave  him 
offence  he  changed  sides,  joined  himself  to  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
turned  Edward  out,  brought  poor  Henry  from  his  prison,  and  set 
him  on  the  throne  again.  For  these  exploits  he  was  ccdied  the 
"  king-maker.*'  At  last,  in  the  great  fight  of  Bamet,  Warwick 
was  killed,  and  could  make  no  more  kings,  though  no  doubt  he 
had  still  many  schemes  in  his  busy  brain,  for  he  had  married 
his  two  daughters  to  two  princes ;  one  of  the  House  of  York,  and 
one  of  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  and  one  of  those  was  Queen  of 
England  in  course  of  time, 

30.  There  is  one  other  person  who  must  be  mentioned,  the 
Earl  of  Richmond.     We  have  not  foigotten  Queen  Katherine, 
Henry  V.'s  French  bride.     After  his  death  she  had    _  - 
married  a  Welsh  gentleman  named  Tudor.     Though  BicSond. 
it  was  very  common  in  those  days  for  members  of 

the  royal  house  to  marry  those  who  were  not  royal,  so  that  half 
the  noble  families  in  England  were  related  to  the  king,  still  they 
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generally  only  allied  themselves  with  the  high  nobility,  and  tiiia 
marriage  of  Queen  Katherinc  was  considered  as  greatly  beneath 
her  dignity,  so  that  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  disrepute,  and  we  hear 
no  more  about  her,  though  she  was  probably  much  happier  as  a 
private  lady  than  any  of  the  unhappy  queens  who  succeeded 
her.  Her  sons  by  the  Welsh  marriage  were  of  course  half- 
brothers  to  Henry  YI.,  and  one  of  them  was  made  Karl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  married  to  a  lady  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  And  though  such  a  distant  and  left- 
handed  sort  of  relation,  the  son  of  those  two  came  forward  by 
and  bye  as  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and 
became  King  of  England  in  the  end. 

31.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  actors  in  this  great  tragedy,  we  find 
that  the  Percies,  perhaps  remembering  Henry  Y.'s  generosity, 
were  faithful  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  but  most  of  £e  nobility 
seem  to  have  been  guided  by  only  selfish  motives,  and  became  as 
fickle  and  treacherous  as  they  were  crueL 
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LECTURE  XXXVII.-WARS  OP  TUB  ROSES. 

The  old  nobility  and  their  annies.  End  of  the  feudal  system.  Causes 
of  the  war.  Condition  of  the  people.  Edward  IV.  His  marriage. 
Vicissitudes. 

1 .  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  study  and  recollect  all  about  these 
twelve  battles,*  and  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  war.  Some- 
times one  side  conquered,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  in  the  end 
wo  may  say  neither,  or  perhaps  both  conquered,  since  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Ltmcaster,  marrying  a  member  of  the  House  of 
York,  became  undisputed  king.  But  though  we  may  be  incb'ned 
to  say  then  that  the  wars  were  all  for  nothing,  and  nothing  came 
of  them,  they  had  in  reality  a  very  great  eifect  on  the  whole 
future  history  and  state  of  England.  After  those  wars  were  over 
England  was  much  more  like  what  she  is  now,  than  she  ever 
could  have  been  without  them. 

2.  In  all  the  past  history  we  have  seen  what  an  enormous 
power  the  nobles  possessed ;  how  they  could  help  or  hinder  the 
king  and  the  government  just  as  they  chose;  how 
they  rebelled  and  led  armies  about,  fighting  each  *  anniet. 
other,  or  fighting  the  king,  just  as  it  happened ;  or  if  they  had  a 
strong,  clever  king,  whom  they  respected,  following  him  and 
fighting  for  him.  How  different  all  that  is  from  anything  we 
ever  see  or  hear  of  now.  Imagine  now  if  we  were  to  hear  that 
some  great  duke  or  earl  was  going  to  lead  an  army  against  the 
government  I 

We  all  know  it  is  impossible.  Dukes  and  earLs  have  no 
armies  now.  They  may  give  their  opinions,  and  advice,  and 
votes,  and  money ;  they  may  serve  in  the  queen's  army,  as  any 
other  gentleman  may,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.  But  up  till 
this  time  the  great  lords  had  always  little  armies,  or  even  rather 
Lirgo  armies  sometimes,  of  their  own.  They  were  bound  indeed 
to  have  them;  it  was  on  that  very  condition  they  held  their 
estates.     The  theory  of  the  feudal  system  was,  that  the  vassals 

^  «\  Ibt  of  them  will  be  ftiu-ul  at  the  cd4  of  thia  lcct4re, 
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4.  .'•-F  w::^n  thr  n/ol-js  wcq:  io  siosier  up  an  annTy  tbe 
TJ'/J::riL:*-n,  :L*  w-^arirr?,  ih-:-  Labourers  of  all  sorts  would  leave 
:heir  work  ani  f-^lloT  thea  t:-  li^h:.  Thev  were  doabllesB  better 
-;>lli':r?  liiiri  ruch  men  wyill'be  at  present,  for  ibej  were 
r^;/-ilar:v  tMiG:!  aal  Tn.::^!  it  certain  times,  and  evenr  man 
l:r.':'.v,  :;.-,:■;  or  l-:.?-;,  how  t-..  h-Lt.  :h  jugli  :hev  were  not  like  tbe 
>V..-/.\:-V.:.-A  r-r^rix'.-iits  w.*  hive  ii:«w.  In  a  Ii:t!e  while,  after  a 
:  iV.I-:  or  f.vj,  ji-rrhaps,  they  woull  go  back  again  to  their  work, 
i^  thoir  ploughs  or  their  looms.  There  were  some  legolar 
aoldien  too,  whose  regular  profession  was  war,  "  companions,"  as 
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they  were  called,  who  were  trained  men,  but  who  belonged  to 
uo  side,  and  no  chief,  and  could  be  hired  by  any  party,  city,  or 
rich  man  who  wanted  them ;  and  who,  when  wanted  by  no  one, 
generally  became  brigands.  .', 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  all  the  principal 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  took  one  side  or  the  other,  either  tliat  of 
York  or  Lancaster ;   each  brought  his  little  army  • 
behind  him,  and  it  was  they  who  fought  those  twelve    .  ,|SL    • 
battles.     At  the  end  of  the  wars  they  were  nearly  all 

gone,  all  killed.  The  family  feeling  was  very  strong  in  those 
times,  and  it  was  a  point  of  honour  for  a  man  to  revenge  the 
deaths  of  his  relations ;  then  the  other  side  would  revenge  them-* 
selves  in  return,  till  we  can  hardly  believe  the  men  who  worked 
these  cruel  deeds  could  have  called  themselves  Christians  at  all 
Thus  one  nobleman,  Lord  Clifford,  had  his  father  killed  by  the 
Yorkists.  In  revenge  he  stabbed  that  poor  boy  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Afterwards,  in  revenge 
for  that,  he  was  himself  killed  by  the  poor  boy*s  brother.  Thus 
the  war  became  bitterly  cruel  and  savage.     Alas  for  chivalry  1 

6.  In  looking  over  the  pedigrees  of  those  great  old  families  it 
is  quite  startling  to  see  how  many  times  we  read  '^killed  at 
Tewkesbury,"  "  killed  at  St.  Albans,"  *' beheaded  after  Wakefield," 
and  the  like.  Ko  les^  than  four  dukes  of  Somerset,  one  after 
the  other,  perished  in  these  wars.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the 
old  nobility  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  feudal  system  vanished 
for  ever.  Things  began  to  bo  much  more  like  what  they  are 
now  ;  so  this  period  is  generally  looked  on  as  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  beginning  of  modem  times. 

7.  Wo  cannot  suppose  the  great  nobles,  or  anybody  else,  would 
have  taken  all  this  trouble,  raised  their  armies,  and  hurried  about 
all  over  the  country,  fighting,  killing,  and  being 

killed,  all  for  love  of  Henry  or  Edward,  Lancaster  ^J^JJJ^^' 
or  York.  Had  there  not  been  some  grave  causes  of 
discontent,  it  is  pretty  certain  both  York  and  Mortimer  would 
have  been  forgotten,  now  that  the  Lancasters  had  been  sitting  on 
the  throne  for  fifty  years,  whatever  their  exact  rights  might  have 
been  in  the  onset.  But  there  was  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  dis^ 
content,  and  a  spirit  of  entire  disaffection  spread  abroad  among 
the  nation.  Every  one  was  ashamed  and  disgusted  at  the  dis- 
graceful end  of  the  French  war,  and  the  pride  of  the  people  was 
not  much  comforted  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  state  of  England  itself  was  also 
unsatisfactory.    Jack  Cade  and  the  Kentish  men^  as  we  saw,  had 
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BLiU^T  }^'j^  vl/>  £:?=L-ir>  ^K^i  ^:-  t:c&  f:r  E'fa.bcrs  vcn  no 
ifjt^-^  ^j^'A  V  -^^  »'^  as  alL  a=ri  es&=.t  :f  tkjee  vlio  itili  had 
T"/.^  L*i  v^  z:t*  tLir:  i.x::riir.r  -:■  oria?w  lal  ax  according  Id 
U*#;£r  o-iTi  w.*Lr:*.  As-i  lifcT '.fcr  i*^!  Terr  K^ioia  met  at  all. 
Sor  wu  txtri:  g>T^7z.=.-iat  Rro&z  ^ciji  :o  k«ep  the  coantrr  quiet 
ai^  p«a/»:f^£  \L'^  umI  I>v  ver»  &^4e  t*j  d«fr  the  lav  with 
tapimitj ;  tK<:  :;rba:  fanilaai  va«  cirniii^sallr  camii^  on  little 
VAPi  of  tfieii  ovn ;  inn:imerabl«  rcbl^rs  nn^«d  over  the  land, 
lu^{/irig  tlA«  |/^^ple  in  o^iutan:  alizm  aci  dikrHB,  and  nobody 
ha^l  Yj'x*zt  Vj  ;r:aiaii  the  eril-iioen  or  pioiect  the  faelpleas  and 
ililiv>:r«t. 

>f.  Mor^jV»rr,  the  Hvos*  of  Lancaster,  U>th  Henir  IV.  and 
IIhutj  v..  ha* I.  iu  thtfir  mL-taken  seal  for  reli-ji'^n,  made  common 
cau>4  with  tijc  CLunrh.  an>l  liail  {lenecated  and  burnt  the 
T/AbiTihL  hut  tLiju;^h  lli'^  Lallan Ls  ajifivared  to  be  quite  crushed 
and  put  down,  in  the  l^^ttom  of  their  liearts  immr^nse  numberB  of 
p^iple  f>:Ii«.'Ve*l  tli':ia  to  Ix*  rt;ht,  aud  sympathized  with  them; 
iKi  i\iHl  \rh*:u  th'.'V  hsul  tim':  to  think,  and  wi-re  not  dazzled  and 
h\ftVfTU'A  by  lI«;nr}-'8  ^pleiiiliil  victories,  it  caused  a  vast  deal  of 
hidd'rn  difl^y^nt^^nt,  and  tume^i  m'-n's  heiirts  awav  from  their  lulers. 

*J.  Thn.s,  witli  all  these  grievances,  eitlier  s]>okeu  or  unspoken, 
a  gr<^t  many  jKrople  were  ready  for  a  change.  Xot  that  the 
princejf  of  the  House  of  York  were  at  aD  likely  to  remedy  any  of 
thffne  thin;2rt,  or  ever  did  so,  but  that  when  people  are  dissatisfied 
they  arc  willing  to  hope  that  any  change  will  be  for  the  better ; 
thougli  it  liatl  need  to  Ije  very,  very  much  better  indeed  to  make 
up  for  the  misery  of  a  civil  war.  We  have  seen  how  cruel  and 
ImnMiearted  the  nobles  became  towards  one  another ;  what  their 
followers  were  obliged  to  suffer  we  may  imagine.  In  one  beauti- 
ful pahsage  whicli  Shakespeare  added  to  the  old  play  of  Henry 
VL  he  [jaiuts  it  for  us  very  vividly.  He  shows  us  how  in  one  of 
thesu  buttles  a  father  lias  unknowingly  killed  his  own  son,  and 
a  mil  his  own  father,  who  were  fighting  in  opposite  ranks  ;  and 
UH  thc;y  both  lament  their  cruel  fortune,  they  think  of  what  is  so 
ofUsH  lor>{otten,  of  the  poor  wife  and  mother  at  home,  to  whom 
tln'y  iiiiiHt  carry  the  bitter  news.* 

10.   Hut  thon^^h  sad  and  terrible  things  like  this  must  often 

h.'ivc,  luippuneii,  and  though  the  nobles,  many  of  them,  became 

little*  better  than  murderer:^,  there  is  a  great  coiisohi- 

^^j        tiuii  in  knt)wiiig  that,  on  the  whole,  the  n»ass  of  the 

^        '      ])(MipIe  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  might  have  beeu 

♦  'f  Uira  Pwt  ot  King  JTmy  VL,  Act  II,  8ccue  T, 
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expected.  In  some  of  the  battles  the  leaders  on  both  sides  gave 
orders  that  the  poorer  people  were  to  be  spared,  and  that  only 
the  principal  men  were  to  ho  killed.  For  the  most  part  the 
people,  except  those  who  were  dependent  upon  the  nobles,  took  no 
part  at  all.  The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  went  on  with  their 
business ;  the  judges  went  on  circuit  and  held  their  assizes  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter.  No  towns,  no  churches  were  destroyed, 
and  we  have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  those  who  made  the 
quarrel  bore  the  bnmt  of  the  punishment. 

11.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  poor  people 
were  better  off  than  they  ever  were  before  ;  for  while  Edward 
IV.  was  king  new  laws  were  made  to  prevent  them  from  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  their  clothes.  This  subject  seems  to  be 
always  cropping  up ;  we  are  perpetually  having  sermons  and 
laws  against  finery,  and  very  little  good  they  seem  to  have  done. 
Jn  tlio  very  midst  of  the  war  a  law  was  passed  ^-^ 
beginning  in  this  way  :  "  The  commons,  as  well  men 

as  women,  have  worn,  and  daily  do  wear,  excessive  and  inordinate 
array  and  apparel,  to  the  gi*cat  displeasure  of  Grod,  and  im- 
poverishing of  this  realm  of  England."  It  goes  on  to  command 
thf\t  common  labourers,  and  servants,  and  their  wives  are  never 
to  wear  cloth  costing  more  than  two  shillings  a  yard ;  nor  are 
they  to  wear  girdles  ornamented  with  silver.  Another  law  was 
passed  forbidding  the  wives  to  get  their  veils  and  handkerchiefs 
too  tine.  Thus  it  is  evident  they  must  have  been  well  off,  and 
receiving  good  wages,  or  they  would  never  have  thought  of  want- 
ing expensive  things  of  this  kind. 

1 2.  But  though  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  the  labourers  were  in  this  prosperous  condition, 
some  evU  had  come  with  it  too,  and  that  was  that  there  were  now 
a  great  many  ])eople  who  had  no  work  and  no  wages  at  all  As 
we  saw,  after  the  plague  of  the  Black  Death,  when  there  were  so 
few  men,  and  wages  rose  so  high,  many  landlords  would  not  or 
could  not  pay  them.  They  left  off  tilling  the  land,  and  turned 
it  into  great  sheep-farms.  Then  only  two  or  three  men  would 
bo  wanted  instead  of  a  great  many ;  and  the  sheep  were  very 
profitable,  both  for  food  and  for  their  wool  Now  there  was 
this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  villeinage,  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
had  at  lea^t  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  all  his  villeins,  or  to  see 
that  they  had  land  enough  to  support  them.  Even  when  they 
weix)  ill  or  old  they  still  had  to  be  maintained,  and  we  never 
hear  that  they  wei*e  badly  treated  in  this  respect. 

1 3.  But  now  that  was  all  over ;  ihej  were  free,  and  theii  qwb. 
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iiwiltTs,  and  it  was  nobod/a  dnty  to  look  after  them  any  louyor. 
Tliey  liad  to  try  how  thoy  lUtod  ''  a  vruat  of  bread  and  liberty." 
The  begem.  '^^^'^  ^S^n  to  be  a  gwnt  many  beggars :  some 
"sturdy  begfprs,"  "irbo  would  not  work;  others  old 
and  fi'iHile,  who  could  iiot  work ;  others  who  could  find  no  work 
|ji  ilo.  Some  gjve  themaelves  out  as  "  poor  atholars ; "  indeed  a 
ci'i'tain  number  of  Btudenta  from  Oxford  and  Camhiidge  were 
roully  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  go  about  begging.  It  was 
Tei-y  liard  to  know  what  to  do  with  all  those  beggars;  thora 
wa^  nlvvaya  the  fear,  that  many  of  them  might  turn  thieves, 
B3,  iudi.tid,  they  often  did.  The  government  did  their  utmost 
niid  ipivssed  A  great  many  laws,  many  of  them  very  liatsh  and 
cniL'l,  about  vognbonds  and  begj^ra ;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
Iwfore  tliey  found  out  anything  like  a  reasonable  way  of  doaltng 
with  t)u'm,  not  till  long  after  the  period  at  whieh  we  have  Dow 

14.  We  must  now  eee  how  aome  of  the  more  distinguished 
pi'o|i|i\  Iho  kings  and  princes,  were  behaving,     The  reign  of 
llitn'y  V[.,  if  it  can  be  called  a  reign,  is  generally  reekoued  to 
have  ended  after  the  Battle  of  Xowton,  which  was 
b'^?'   f    **"^  "^  ^^^  "^"^^  'iToel  and  bloody  of  all  the  twelve, 
Towion      """^  '^  which  the  Lancastrians  wore  uthirly  de- 
feated.    Henry  and  Margaret  fled,  and  Edwtud  D/^  ] 
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France,  while  their  enemies  at  home  were  sitting  in  their  fine 
houses,  eating  their  bread  and  spending  their  money.     Amongst 
others  there  was  one  John  Grey,  of  whom  we  read  that  "  King 
Henry  made  him  knight  at  the  last  Battle  of  St.  Alban's,  but 
little  while  he  enjoyed  his  knighthood,  for  in  the  same  field  he 
was  slain."     His  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  his  children 
were  left  destitute.     His  widow,  who  was  young  and  beautiful, 
appeared  before  Edward  to  implore  his  compassion.     The  king 
was  also  young,  and  always  ready  to  fall  in  love.     The  lady 
behaved  very  modestly  and  very  cleverly ;  she  quite        -^^ 
won  his  heart ;  and,  casting  away'  all  thought  of         gis 
prudence  or  worldly  wisdom,  Edward  determined  to     marriage, 
marry  her. 

16.  The  English  had  been  very  angry  at  Henry  VI.'s  marrying 
a  princess  who  brought  no  dowry,  and  no  high  alliances ;  but 
assuredly   this   match  would   seem  worse  still,  as  . 
Margaret  had  at  least  been  a  princess  of  royal  blood.      ©flfeS^d."* 
Moreover,  Edward  had  half  promised  to  marry  a 

French  princess  himself,  a  sister  of  the  Queen  of  France ;  and 
Warwick,  who,  besides  being  king-maker,  would  have  wished  to 
be  queen-maker  also,  was  very  keen  in  promoting  that  alliance. 
He  likewise  wished  Edward  to  give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a 
French  prince,  but  he  chose  to  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy instead.  It  was  abo  believed  that  Warwick  would  have 
desired  Edward,  if  he  married  an  English  woman  at  all,  to  have 
married  one  of  his  own  daughters. 

17.  Thus  he  was  quite  alienated  from  Edward,  though  he  did 
not  as  yet  take  part  with  Henry.  He  first  made  friends  with 
Edward's  brother  Greorge,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  gave  him 
the  daughter  Isabel  whom  he  had  perhaps  intended  for  the  king. 
Through  all  these  wars  the  nobles  were  constantly  changing  sides 
and  betraying  one  another.  Even  the  royal  family  itself  was  not 
faithful,  and  Clarence  now  conspired  to  betray  his  brother. 
Afterwards  he  changed  again,  and  betrayed  his  father-in-law. 
He  himself  was  finally  betrayed  and  murdered. 

For  the  present  he  and  Warwick  gave  no  sign  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  perhaps  the  king  thought  idl  went  smoothly  as  a 
marriage  bell.  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  no  King  of  England 
ever  read  English  history,  for  one  foolish  king  after  another  did 
the  same  foolish  things,  which  led  to  ruin  and  misery  again  and 
again.  We  all  remember  the  trouble  that  came  of  making 
favourites;  we  remember  Henry  III.'s  favourites,  Edward  II.'s, 
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have  no  need  of  these  sanctuaries.  Indeed,  even  in  those  days 
the  good  they  did  was  mixed  with  evil ;  for  it  appears  that  *'  a 
rabble  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  malicious  heinous  traitors" 
were  sometimes  harboured  there.  But  notwithstanding  thati 
when  people  were  so  bitter,  and  so  fierce  and  bloodthirsty,  and 
when  the  country  was  divided  into  two  parties,  always  longing 
to  murder  one  another,  this  right  of  sanctuaiy,  the  protection  of 
a  sacred  place,  saved  many  innocent  lives.  The  priests  were  very 
brave  in  defence  of  the  poor  fugitives  who  took  refuge  in  the 
churches,  for  sometimes  the  savage  soldiers  would  pursue  them 
even  there.  Once  King  Edward  himself  did  so  with  his  follow- 
ers ;  but  the  priest,  taking  the  sacrament  in  his  hands,  threw 
himself  between  him  and  his  victims,  and  would  not  move  till 
the  king  promised  to  pardon  them  all.  Sometimes,  treacherous 
as  men  were  in  those  days,  people  would  be  tempted  out  with 
false  promises  of  pardon  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  that 
2000  lives  were  saved  in  London  alone  by  the  protection  of  the 
sanctuaries. 

22.  Here  the  poor  queen  took  shelter,  and  hero  her  unhappy 
little  Fon  Edward  V.  was  bom.  Shakespeare  makes  her  say, 
"  Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen."  Katherine  of 
France,  who  was  so  despised  for  descending  to  marry  a  private 
gentleman,  was,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  wiser  and  happier  than  poor 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  rose  from  being  a  private  lady  to  marry 
a  king.  However,  it  was  not  very  long  before  Edward  returned. 
His  brother  Clarence  was  treacherous  again,  and  deserted  War- 
wick. Two  groat  battles  were  fought,  in  both  of  which  Edward 
was  victorious.  The  first  was  at  Bamet,  and  there 
Warwick,  the  king-maker,  was  slain  ;  the  second  was 

at  Tewki'sbury,  and  it  utterly  ruined  the   Lancastrian  house. 
The  poor  young  I*iince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  was 
brutally  murdered ;  it  is  said  by  Edward's  two  brothers,  Clarence 
and  Gloucester.     Afargarct  was  made  prisoner,  and  Henry  was 
taken  back  to  the  Tower,  where  he  very  soon  after     t*    ^v   # 
died.      The  Yorkists  gave   out  that  he  died  of  a       Henry. 
broken  heart,  but  everybody  believed  that  he  was 
murdered,  and  Ilichard,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  all  the  credit 
of  it,  whether  he  really  deserved  it  or  not.     The  people  soon 
begaii  to  look  on  poor  King  Henry  as  a  saint,  and  said  that 
wonderful  miracles  were  worked  at  his  tomb. 

23.  Margaret  of  Ai^'ou,  whose  brave  struggle  had  ended  so 
fatally,  and  who  had  now  nothing  left  to  struggle  for,  was  kept 
a  prisoner  for  five  years.    At  last  &e  King  of  France  paid  50,000 
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crowns  for  her  ransom,  and  she  was  allowed  to  go  back  to 
France,  where  she  lived  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  her  deso- 
late life.  But  though  the  royal  family  of  Lancaster  waa  thus 
broken  up  and  extinguished,  the  end  was  not  come  yet.  There 
still  lived  young  Eichmond,  descended  from  John  of  Gaont^  who 
was  to  make  himself  heard  in  due  time* 

24.  Not  very  long  after  these  battles  and  murders,  Kichaid, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  married  Anne,  that  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  who  had  been  the  wife  of  poor  Edward  Plantagenet, 
son  of  Henry.  By  and  bye,  as  the  wife  of  Richard,  she  did  really 
become  Queen  of  England,  and  still  more  than  Elizabeth  Wood- 
Tille  might  she  say,  **  Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's 
queen."  As  to  her  courting  by  Gloucester,  it  must  be  read  in 
tiie  play  of  Richard  III.  (Act  I.  scene  ii.). 


THE   TWELVE  BATTLES. 


1455. 

St.  Alban's. 

1459. 

Bloreheath. 

1460. 

Northampton. 
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Wakefield. 

1461. 

Mortimer's  Cross. 
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St.  Alban's. 

f> 

Towton. 

1464. 

Hexham. 

1469. 

Banbuiy. 

1471. 

Bamei. 

f> 

Tewkesbury. 

1485. 

Bos  worth. 
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LECTURE  XXXVIII.~THE  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

Caxton  and  the  printiDg-press.    Richard  III.    His  victims.    Murder  of 
the  young  princes.    Henry  Tudor.    Battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

1.  While  all  tlieso  events  were  taking  place  among  the  illustrious 
heads  of  the  nation,  there  was  going  on  in  the  precincts  of  "West- 
minster Abbey  a  work  far  more  important  and  interesting  than  the 
battles,  victories,  defeats,  or  marriages  of  all  the  kings  and  queens 
in  the  world.  That  beautiful  abbey,  round  which  so  much  of 
English  history  clusters,  had  seen  many  splendid  sights — ^gorge- 
ous coronations,  stately  funerals ;  but  the  work  that  was  doing 
there  now  was  so  quiet,  so  humble,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  clash 
of  arms  and  dynasties,  that  comparatively  few  people  knew  or 
cared  much  about  it ;  and  yet  it  made  a  greater  change  and  a 
happier  change  than  almost  any  other  work  we  know  of;  it  was 
the  first  introduction  into  England  of  the  art  of  printing. 

2.  To  realize  how  great  that  work  was  we  have  only  to  try 
and  tliink  how  we  should  feel  without  it  now ;  how  we  should 
do  without  our  Bibles  and  prayer-books,  our  histories  and  poems, 
our  tales  and  newspapers.  Four  hundred  years  ago  perhaps  none 
of  us  should  ever  have  seen  such  a  thing.  It  was  noticed  a  few 
pages  back  how  coming  events  were  casting  their  shadows  before. 
The  higher  classes  were  beginning  to  care  more  and  more  for 
books,  and  not  to  leave  them  any  longer  to  priests  and  monks. 
The  richer  ones  had  collected  fine  libraries,  and  others,  who  were 
not  so  rich^  still  had  some  books  of  their  own,  and  could  read 
and  enjoy  them. 

3.  When  we  go  into  a  strange  house,  not  knowing  much  of 
the  people  who  live  in  it,  one  of  the  first  things  we  do,  if  we  can, 
is  to  cast  an  eye  over  their  bookshelves,  and  by  seeing  the  books 
they  read,  we  judge  a  little  what  sort  of  people  they  are.  So  if 
we  could  know  the  sort  of  books  which  our  forefathers  read  we 
shoidd  feel  a  little  more  intimate  and  acquainted  with  them. 
We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  got  a  catalogue 

of  a  private  gentleman's  library  (preserved  almost  by      uiir^. 
chance)  just  before  printing  was  invented.    There 
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were  altogether  about  thirty  books.  There  was  no  BiUe  among 
them,  bat  there  were  a  few  books  of  religion  and  monliy: 
one  a  sort  of  prayer-book  ;  one  a  legend,  or  life  of  a  saint ;  an<l 
some  of  Cicero's  writings  on  friendship,  wisdom,  and  old  ape. 
One  was  about  the  blazonings,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms,  which 
all  gentlemen  thought  so  mach  of ;  some  were  about  the  duties 
of  knights  an<l  the  laws  of  the  land.  Then  there  were  8(Hne  of 
Chaucer^s  pocm^,  and  several  tales  and  romances,  some  of 
which  were  perhaps  thought  to  be  English  history,  since  there 
was  one  about  King  Arthur,  and  one  about  Richard  Casat  de 
lion.  It  would  nut  bo  at  all  diitagreeable  to  be  shut  up  for  a 
few  months  in  a  country  house  with  these  thirty  books  aa 
companions. 

4.  We  know  too  how  much  they  cost,  for  there  is  the  bill  of 
the  roan  who  wrote  them  out  for  Sir  John  Paston,  their  owner. 
It  appears  that  the  copyist  got  twopence  a  leaf  for  prose,  and  a 
penny  a  leaf  for  poetry  (where,  of  course,  the  lines  would  ba 
shorter),  and  something  extra  for  "  rubrissheing,"  or  decorating 
the  pages  with  red  initial  letters,  and  so  on,  like  the  ''  rubric  "  of 
a  prayer-book.  The  price  of  one  leaf  ornamented  a  little  in  this 
way  would  have  been  in  our  money  about  two  shillings,  and  a 
whole  book  would  be  therefore  very  costly. 

5.  But  just  now  something  b^an  to  be  heard  of  a  marvellous 
art  in  Germany,  by  which  copies  were  made  wonderfully  fast,  and 

-.  .    sold  wonderfully  cheap.     What  a  copyist   would 

vrintiaff.     ^'P'*^^^  ^^  crowns  for  producing  could  be  sold  for 

sixty  crowns!     It  was  not  wonderful  that  at  first 

people  thought  this  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  black 

art,  and  that  the  man  who  did  it  got  the  credit  of  being  a 

magician,  though  he  was  only  sending  out  copies  of  the  Bible, 

which  wo  should  not  think  the  devil  would  be  very  eager  to  do. 

G.  There  happened  to  be  living  in  Flanders  at  this  time  a  very 

intelligent  Englishman,  William  Caxton,  who   had  been  the 

Caxton       apprentice  of  a  London  mercer,  but  had  gone  abroad, 

most  likely,  on  some  mercantile  business.     Flanden 

at  that  period  belonged  to  the  Duko  of  Burgundy ;  and   as 

it  was  very  important  both  to  Flanders  an<l  to  England  that  they 

should  Ix)  good  friends,  on  account  of  the  tiade  between  the  two 

countries,  Edward  IV.  had  married  one  of  his  sisters  to  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy.      This  English   duchess  was  very  kind   to   our 

Lopdoner.     Caxton,  though  he  had  been   bred  a  mercer,  was 

of  literary  work,  and  of  books ;  and  at  this  time  he  was 

Hng  into  English  a  French  book  about '  The  History  of, 
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Troy/  The  duchess  took  great  iDterest  in  it,  and  even  helped 
him  in  some  parts.  And  as  he  expected  a  great  many  people 
would  like  to  read  it,  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  instead  of  hay- 
ing it  copied  out  hy  hand,  he  would  try  the  strange  new  invention, 
and  have  it  printed. 

7.  He  knew  well  enough  that  there  was  no  magic  in  it,  and  he 
took  great  pains  to  learn  the  whole  art    His  book  was  finished 
at  Bruges,  and  was  the  first  English  book  that  was         _^ 
ever  piinted.     He  gave  this  account  of  it  himself : 

'*  Thus  end  I  this  book,  which  I  have  translated  out  of  mine 
author  as  nigh  as  God  hath  given  me  cunning,  to  whom  be  given 
the  laud  and  praising.  And  for  as  much  as  in  the  writing  of  the 
same  my  pen  is  worn,  mine  hand  weary,  and  not  steadfast,  mine 
eyes  dimmed  with  overmuch  looking  on  the  white  paper,  and  my 
courage  not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labour  as  it  hath  been,  and  that 
age  creepeth  on  me  daily  and  feebleth  all  the  body,  and  also 
because  I  have  promised  to  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends 
to  address  to  them  as  hastily  as  I  might  this  said  book,  there* 
fore  I  have  ])racti8ed  and  learned,  at  my  great  charge  and  dis- 
pense, to  ordain  this  said  book  in  print  after  the  manner  and 
form  as  ye  may  here  see ;  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ink, 
as  other  books  be,  to  the  end  that  every  one  may  have  them  at 
once."  Although  he  complains  so  pathetically  of  being  old  and 
feeble,  he  was  really  not  quite  sixty  when  he  wrote  this,  and 
he  wont  on  working  for  about  twenty  years  longer. 

8.  Five  or  six  years  afterwards  he  came  to  England,  and 
settled  himself  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  why  he  chose  that  place  for  his  labours.  Perhaps 
it  was  because,  hitherto,  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  writing  and 
copying  had  been  done  in  monasteries.  Every  monastery  had  a 
room  called  the  **  copying-room/'  where  the  writers  sat  writing 
and  sometimes  beautifully  ornamenting  the  books,  so  it  may 
have  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  for  this  new  kind  of  copying 
to  be  done  there  too.  Or,  again,  Caxton  may  have  thought  that 
it  would  save  him  from  the  charge  of  sorcery  to  do  his  work  in 
so  holy  a  place,  under  the  sanction  of  the  abbot;  and  the  **  sanc- 
tuary "  too  would  be  a  protection  to  him  if  he  came  into  any 
danger. 

9.  In  England  he  was  favoured  by  the  king  and  the  royal 
family,  including  Bichard,  as  in  Bruges  ho  had  been  by  the 
Duchess  of  Bui^undy ;  and  especially  by  the  queen's  brother^ 
Lord  Bivers,   who,  besides  being  a  learned  ami  accomplished 

geuU^m^n,  WM  m  i^utbor  kiuy^olf)  m^  ba4  written  a  boo^ 
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called  '  The  Dictes,  and  notable  wyse  Sayings  of  the  Phylose- 

phers ; '  and  that  book  was  the  first  ever  printed  in  England, 
Soon  after  two  other  books  were  written  by  him, 
and  printed  by  Caxton ;  the  last  one  he  wrote  when 

he  was  thirty-six  years  old,  only  three  years  before  his  untimely 

deatlL 

10.  Some  of  the  other  books  which  Caxton  printed  and  pub* 
lished  were  a  history  and  a  geography  of  our  own  country ;  a 
book  giving  an  account  of  the  universe  as  far  as  it  was  under- 
stood (or  misunderstood)  at  that  time,  showing  how  ''  the  earth 
holdeth  right  in  the  middle  of  the  world"  (or  universe,  as  we 
should  say),  and  giving  a  description  of  the  *'  celestial  paradise." 
He  also  printed  Chaucer*s  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  some  of  Gower^s 
writings,  the  story  of  *  Reineke  Fuchs,'  or  *  Reynard  the  Fox,' 
'  iEsop's  Fables,'  and  the  *  History  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights,' 
as  it  had  been  newly  written  by  an  Englishman ;  some  other 
tales  and  romances,  legends  of  saints,  and  several  religious  books. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that  among  all  these  he  did  not 
print  the  Bible;  but  at  this  time  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to 
circulate  Wycliilb's  Bible,  and  had  he  printed  it  most  likely  he 
and  his  printing-presses  would  have  come  to  a  very  summary 
end.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  simple-hearted, 
religious  man,  and  when  beginning  any  work  he  would  offer  a 
short  prayer  that  he  might  be  able  to  bring  it  to  a  good  end,  **  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Almighty  God." 

Some  of  the  very  books  he  printed  are  to  be  seen  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

11.  Though  Caxton  and  his  work  are  much  more  interesting 
than  Edward  IV.,  we  must  now  go  back  to  him,  who  no  doubt 
thought  himself  of  far  more  importance.  Having  conquered  all 
his  opponents  at  home,  he  began  to  think  of  making  himself  busy 
abroad,  and  going  to  war  with  France  again,  which  the  English 
were  generally  glad  enough  to  do.  For  this  purpose,  of  course, 
plenty  of  money  was  required,  and  though  the  parliament,  in  a 
lawful  way,  gave  him  a  good  large  sum,  he  still  thought  he 
wanted  more.  With  all  his  apparent  good  naturo,  Edward  had 
a  strong  will  and  arbitrary  character.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
dependent  on  parliament  for  money  or  anything  else,  yet  he  did 
not  dare,  as  some  kings  had  tried  to  do  before  him,  to  lay  on 
taxes  without  its  consent.  He  bethought  him  of  a  very  ingenious 
expedient,  which  was  to  ask  the  rich  citizens  out  of  kindness  to 

give  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was  called  a 
»•••  «•  benevolence,"  or  token  of  good  wilL     In  truth,  the 


^^^Mroltiiof 
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citizens  would  much  lather  not  liave  given  it,  but  they  dared  not 
refuse ;  "  as  though/'  says  More,  "  the  name  of  benevolence  had 
signified  that  every  man  should  pay  not  what  he  himself  of  his 
good  will  list  to  grant,  but  what  the  king  of  his  good  wiU  list  to 
take."  So,  though  bearing  so  pleasing  a  name,  it  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  additional  tax,  and  we  shall  hear  more 
about  the  effects  of  the  ingenious  idea  by  and  bye.  Meanwhile, 
though  he  got  so  much  money,  the  war  came  to  nothing. 

12.  There  was  a  new  King  of  France  now,  Louis  XI.,  who  was 
as  wicked  as  the  worst  France  ever  had,  and  much  more  clever 
than  most  of  them.     He  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war 

with  England,  having  his  hands  full  of  other  busi-  ^  ^^S  *' 
ness,  so  by  skill  and  bribes  he  contrived  to  make  '^^^^^^' 
friends  with  Edward  and  his  counsellors  and  send  them  all  back 
to  England.  The  two  kings  met,  but  their  first  interview  was  a 
very  siugular  one ;  it  took  place  on  a  bridge  over  the  river  Somme, 
not  far  from  Amiens.  Nobody  had  yet  forgotten  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  at  Monte- 
reau ;  accordingly,  these  two  civilized,  polished,  and  Christian 
kings  could  not  approach  each  other  without  as  great  precau- 
tions  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts.  Across  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  a  strong  barricade  was  set  up,  consisting  of  a  firm  grating 
or  lattice  work,  such  as  lions'  cages  are  made  of ;  the  space 
between  the  bars  was  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm. 
The  two  kings  bowed  to  each  other  in  the  most  polite  and 
respectful  manner,  one  on  each  side  of  the  barrier,  and  then 
embraced  each  other  through  the  holes  of  the  grating.  After  a 
long  and  friendly  conversation,  in  which  the  chronicler  tells  us 
the  King  of  England  spoke  very  good  French,  they  shook  hands 
through  the  grating,  and  parted.  Soon  afterwards  Edward 
returned  te  England  with  very  little  glory  but  plenty  of  French 
money. 

13.  All  this  time  Eichard  was  still  watehing  his  opportunity, 
never  flinching  in  lus  determination  te  arrive  at  the  throne  at 
last,  no  matter  who  stood  in  his  way.  The  enemies  of  his  house, 
Henry  YL  and  his  son,  being  dead,  and  Henry  of  Eichmond 
being  banished  te  Brittany,  there  only  remained  his  own  near 
relations.  The  next  one  to  die  was  his  brother  Clarence, 
who  was  older  than  he,  and  therefore  had  a  better  chance. 
Clarence  had  already  played  the  traiter  twice,  but  he  does  not 
appear  te  have  done  any  harm  since.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of 
Eichard's  wife,  and  he  had  two  young  children.  Edward  was 
^ow  induced  to  charge  him  with  treason,  and,  stranger  still,  with 
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knitting  tho  brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  gnawing  of  his  lip8^* 
and  declaring  he  will  not  dino  till  ho  has  Lord  Hastings'  bead. 
.  22.  Sir  Thomas  More  tells  all  this  as  vividly  as  if  he  had  seen 
it  with  his  own  eyes.  He  probably  learnt  it  from  Mortoii,  tbfl 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  such  fine  strawberries,  and  who  really 
■did  see  and  hear  it  alL  But  as  thb  Morton  was  imprisoned  hjf 
Hichard,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  his  most  active  opponent^ 
we  must  conclude  that  he  would  hardly  be  an  impartial  observer, 
and  perhaps  gave  Eicliard  a  more  dreadful  character  than  ht 
really  deserved. 

23.  Even  after  the  execution,  or  rather  the  murder  of  Hastings, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  still  supported  Richard  and  helped 
him  in  all  his  devices.  They  tried  hard  to  get  the  people  of 
London  to  side  with  them,  and  to  cry  out  for  "  King  Richard.'' 
Eichard  set  himself  forth  "  as  a  godly  prince,  clean  and  faultless 
of  himself,  sent  out  of  heaven  into  this  vicious  world  for  the 
amendment  of  men's  manners."  They  got  a  clergyman  to  preach 
for  him,  and  to  say  that  all  the  royal  family,  his  two  dead 
brothers,  ami  his  two  young  nephews,  all  excepting  himself,  were 
illegitimate,  and  that  there  was  no  one  to  compare  with  Kichard; 
but  the  jMioplo  "stood  as  if  they  had  been  turned  to  stones." 
Then  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself  made  a  fine  speech  to  the 
citizens,  all  about  tho  goo<lness  of  Richard,  and  the  safety, 
wealth,  and  pro8|Xjrity  tlmy  would  enjoy  were  he  once  king;  and 
he  sjK>ko  so  oloriucntly  "  that  every  man  much  marvelled,  and 
thought  that  they  ncjver  heard  in  their  lives  so  evil  a  tale  so  well 
told."     Nevertheless,  the  citizens  were  "as  still  as  midnight." 

24.  Richard  still  would  not  actually  seize  on  the  crown  by 
force  ;  ho  knew  very  well  that  tho  English  were  a  people  "  whom 

no  man  earthly  can  govern  against  their  wills."     At 

miMi<ridnff  ^*  ^^^^  i)arliament,  the  lords  and  commons,  were 
over-persuaded  to  come  to  him  and  offer  him  the 
crown.  He  prettmdod  to  be  very  unwilling  to  accept  it,  and  they 
then,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  assured  him  that  if 
ho  refused  they  would  choose  some  other  king.  All  this  hanging 
back  and  i)ersuasion  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  kind  of  play- 
acting arranged  by  Bichard  and  Buckinglmm  in  secret,  and  when 
it  had  gone  far  enough  liicliard  condescended  to  accept  that 
which  ho  was  longing  for,  telling  the  i)arliament  that  his  title  of 
birth  was  now  joincfd  to  the  election  of  the  nobles  and  commons 
of  tho  realm,  "  which,"  said  ho,  "  we,  of  all  titles  possible,  take 
for  most  cfFectual." 

25.  He  was  now  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  was  crowned^  like 
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the  best  of  Eiiglisli  kings,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  He  offered 
offerings  at  St.  Edward's  shrine,  "  while  the  monks  sang  Te  Deum 
with  a  faint  courage."  His  wife  was  crowned  with  him,  and  her 
train  was  borne  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of 
Henry,  who  was  biding  his  time  in  Brittany.  We  do  not  know 
what  she  might  be  thinking  as  she  walked  behind  the  new  queen, 
but  wo  know  that  there  was  trouble  in  store  for  Richard  already. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  most  fast  friend  and  ally,  had 
begun  to  turn  against  him  in  secret,  whether  from  jealousy  Or 
some  personal  grudges.  He  appeared  at  the  coronation  gorgeously 
apparelled,  but  he  "  rode  with  an  evil  will,  and  worse  heart." 

26.  Richard,  however,  began  his  reign  very  well.  Ho  really 
seemed  for  a  time  to  deserve  those  high  praises  which  the  French- 
man gives  him.     After  his  coronation  he  sent  the 

nobles  who  had  attended  it  back  into  their  own  ^©u*' 
countries,  giving  them  "  strait  charge  and  command- 
ment to  see  their  countries  well  ordered,  and  that  no  wrong  nor 
extortion  should  be  done  to  his  subjects."  He  summoned  a  par- 
liament ;  ho  declared  he  would  restore  the  old  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, and  abolish  all  oppression  such  as  his  brother  had  practised, 
especially  those  "  benevolences,"  which  were  so  heartily  disliked. 
He  protected  and  helped  the  merchants  ;  he  encouraged  literature, 
and  the  printing  and  selling  of  books.  He  set  free  a  few  bond- 
men who  were  still  living  on  the  royal  estates  (for  though  it  might 
be  said  broadly  there  were  no  serfs  or  villeins  left,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  lingered  yet  a  few,  though  hardly  enough  to  be  noticed). 
He  did,  in  short,  all  he  could  to  win  popularity. 

27.  But  not  all  this  could  make  people  forget  his  crimes.  And 
now  he  added  one  more,  the  most  horrible  of  all,  and  the  one 
which  makes  his  name  to  bo  shuddered  at  to  this 

hour — ^the  murder  of  the  innocent  children  in  the  ^^^©m!^* 
Tower.    Of  course,  like  all  the  rest  of  those  murders, 
it  could  never  be  exactly  proved,  but  every  one  believed  that  the 
two  little  princes  were  smothered  in  their  bed,  and  every  one 
believes  it  now. 

After  that  no  one  any  longer  cared  for  Ids  just  government,  or 
his  abolishing  the  benevolences.  Every  one  loathed  and  abhorred 
him  as  a  fiend  in  human  shape.  "  When  the  fame  of  this  detest- 
able fact,"  says  More,  "  was  revealed  and  divulged  through  the 
whole  realm,  there  fell  generally  such  a  dolour  and  inward  sorrow 
into  the  hearts  of  aU  the  people,  that  they  in  every  town,  street, 
and  place  openly  wept  and  piteously  sobbed."  Whenever  there 
was  a  great  thunderstorm,  or  a  tempestaoua  wind,  "  they  did  ^ 

00  2  ^ 
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ojicnly  cry  and  make  vociferation  that  God  would  takeTengeanee, 
aii'l  punish  the  pr>t.r  Knglishmcn  for  the  crime  and  offeiice  of 
th<rir  un^racioiiH  king.^ 

28.  And  now  what  had  })een  threatened  in  a  aort  of  jest,  when 
lUcliard  and  Buckingham  ha<l  acted  their  play  together,  began  to 
bo  thought  of  in  (tamest.  People  began  to  look  out  for  another 
king.     Tho  royal  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  all  bat 

extinct ;    of  Lancaster  not  one  legitimate  member 

Hfiirj  Tudor  remained  ;  but  there  was  still  that  Henry  Tudor  of 

Ij^JJJJJJ^     whom  wo  have  alrea^ly  heard,  and  who  had  begun 

to  bo  lof>kod  on  as  the  representative  of  the  Ked 
"RctHo.  Henry  YI.,  who  was  now  regard^  as  a  saint,  was  said  to 
have  prophesied  of  him  that  ho  should  be  king,  and  "England's 
bliss/'  and  tho  enemies  of  Kichard  set  all  their  hearts  and  hopea 
upon  hinL  To  make  his  title  better,  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
IV. ;  thus  both  tho  rival  houses,  the  Red  and  the  White  Bosea^ 
would  bo  at  last  united. 

29.  But  Kicliard  thought  to  bo  beforehand  with  them  there. 
His  first  plan  was  to  marry  tho  princess  to  his  own  only  son,  bat 

ho  died  just  alK)ut  this  time.     Eichard  had  shown 

5?  ^^*^^  before  now  that  ho  would  stop  at  nothing;  and  though 

York.        ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  already,  he  determined  to  put  her  out 

of  tho  way,  and  marry  his  own  niece  Elizabeth  sooner 
than  lot  Henry  Tudor  win  her.  Ho  expected  to  gain  the  Pope's 
consent  to  this  marriage,  though  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  tho  Church  and  tho  country ;  but  the  FopeB,  who^  as  we  have 
seen,  professed  to  have  tho  power  of  dispensing  men  from  keep- 
ing thoir  oatlis  and  promises,  considered  themselves  also  entitled 
to  (lisiMnse  them  from  ol^oying  tho  most  sacred  laws  in  other  mat- 
ters, and  in  this  of  marriage  more  particularly.  He  would  per- 
haps have  succeeded  in  gaining  tho  Pope's  permission,  since  he 
gained  what  wo  sliould  have  thought  far  more  difficult,  the  con- 
sent of  tho  princess  and  her  mother  Elizabeth. 

But  though  poor  Queen  Anne  died  just  at  the  convenient  sea- 
son, yet  tho  whole  country  was  so  disgusted  and  so  averse  to  this 
unnatural  marriage  that  it  had  to  bo  given  up,  and  in  due  time 
Henry  Tudor  got  tho  princess  for  himself. 

30.  Meanwhile  nearly  all  the  most  important  people  in  the 
IQuntry  were  joining  Henry's  party  ;  amongst  them  ]NIorton,  the 

^^^kpp  of  Ely,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Richard,  but  had 

^      ^Jiis  escape.   The  Duke  of  Buckingham  also  revolted  openly. 

^neived  that  Kichard  was  '*  disdained  of  the  lords  temporal, 
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execrate  and  accursed  of  all  the  lords  spiritual,  detested  of  all 
gentlemen,  and  despised  of  all  the  commonalty."  Well  might  he 
say,  as  Shakespeare  makes  him  do,  "  There  is  no  creature  loves 
me. 

31.  Henry's  first  attempt  at  invasion  failed,  and  after  it  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  captured  andheheaded;  but  the  prince 
soon  came  again,  landing  in  Wales,  where  he  had 
many  friends,  being  partly  a  Welshman  himself.   On     j}^?' 
his  march  forward  more  and  more  adherents  joined    ^q^^qj^ 
him.     Ho  and  Eichard  met  at  Bosworth  Field,  near       Field. 
Leicester.     Eichard,  with  all  his  faults,  was  very 
courageous,  and  he  fought  bravely  now,  but  all  in  vain.     It  was 
perhaps  quite  true,  as  Henry  says  in  the  play— 

**  Richard  except,  those  whom  wo  fight  airainst 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  thej  kiUow." 

This  was  the  last  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  it  was 
quite  characteristic  of  those  wars  that  its  fate  was  decided  by 
treachery,  or,  if  wo  can  hardly  call  it  treachery,  by  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  Eichard's  army  going  over  to  Henry's  side. 
This  was  Lord  Derby  or  Stanley,  who  was  stepfather  to  Henry ; 
for  though  his  mother  was  always  called  Countess  of  Eichmond, 
she  had,  after  the  death  of  Henry's  father,  married  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  Eichard  was  therefore  very  suspicious  of  him;  so  much 
so  that  he  kept  his  son  George  as  a  hostage,  and  when  he  saw 
that  Derby  had  deserted  him  he  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Off  vrith 
George  Stanley's  head."  But  the  rest,  not  knowing  yet  how  the 
battle  might  turn,  thought  it  more  prudent  to  wait  a  little  before 
obeying,  and  so  the  young  man's  life  was  saved.  Eichard  was 
defeated  and  killed ;  his  crown  was  found  hanging  on  a  ha^vthoru 
bush  on  the  battle-field,  and  was  placed  by  Lord  Derby  on  the 
head  of  the  victorious  Henry. 

In  the  stained  glass  windows  of  Henry  VIL's  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  besides  the  union  of  the  Eed  and  White 
Eoses,  which  appears  over  and  over  again,  we  may  see  also  the 
picture  of  the  hawthorn  tree  of  Bosworth  Field,  with  the  golden 
crown  above  it. 


Peace  after  war.  Henry  VII.  His  character.  He  ? 
of  tlie  nobles.  England  prospers.  Discovery  of  A 
of  learning. 

1.  **Fbom  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  to 
The  Red  Rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past, 
The  Red  Rose  is  revired  at  last 
She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring, 
For  everlasting  blossoming ; 
Both  BLoses  flourish,  Red  and  White, 
In  loTe  and  sisterly  delight ; 
The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blend 
And  all  old  troubles  now  are  ended." 

So  sang,  or  so  might  sing,  the  minstrels 
which  brought  again  peace  to  England.     But 
was  such  a  joyful  one,  there  is  not  r 

vj^^yYU    "^  ^^  ^  ^      about  Henry  VIL 
■^^^       *    not  like  any  of  the  kings  we  ha 
lately  ;  not  a  hero  like  Henry  Y.,  nor  a  sail 
nor  a  murdering  fiend  like  Richard  III.     He 
call  commonplace.     ''  As  his  fSace  was  neithei 
80  neither  was  it  winning  nor  pleasing,^'  sa; 
and  much  the  same  might  be  said  of  his  chai 
He  was  very  prudent  and  sensible.     He  m 
York,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
He  was  formally  accepted  as  king  by  the  ' 
took  care  not  to  get  embroiled  with  it  at  any 
2.  All  the  Tudor  sovereigns  were  noted  i 
"   -'  ^^«'«  '^wn  »'  Kn(\  had  a  Bxet 
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3.  At  one  time  he  professed  to  be  going  to  war  with  France. 
Then  he  summoned  parliament,  and  induced  them  to  vote  him 
large  supplies,  after  which  he  did  not  go  to  war  at  all,  but  kept 
the  money.  He  followed  Edward  IV.'s  example  in  raising 
"  benevolences,*'  which  Eichard  III.  had  abolished ;  but,  as  the 
rich  citizens  liked  paying  them  no  better  than  before,  they  soon 
came  to  be  called  "  malevolences."  His  piincipal  minister  and 
prime  counsellor  for  a  long  time  was  Morton,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  the  same  who  grew  such  fine  strawberries  in  Hoibom,  and 
who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  archbishop,  cardinal,  and 
legate.  He  aided  his  master  very  cleverly  in  the  matter  of 
**  benevolences."  For  if  a  man  lived  handsomely,  in  a  fine 
house,  with  plenty  of  servants,  the  bishop  would 

say  it  was  evident  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  had  2jS^  ' 
money  to  spend ;  and  "  there  is  no  reason,"  said  he, 
"  but  for  your  prince's  service  you  should  do  so  much  more,  and 
therefore  you  must  pay."  But  if  a  man  lived  humbly  and 
frugally,  making  no  show  at  all,  then  it  was  evident  that  he. 
must  have  saved  up  a  good  deal,  as  he  spent  so  little ;  "  there- 
fore, be  content,  you  must  pay."  This  was  called  "Morton's 
fork,"  because  if  a  man  could  slip  off  one  prong  he  got  caught 
on  the  other. 

4.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  king  got  two  griping, 
cunning  lawyers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  to  help  him.  They 
raked  up  all  sorts  of  old  statutes  and  pretexts  for  screwing 
money  out  of  people,  by  fair  means  or  unfair,  and  made  them- 
selves hated  and  dreaded  by  all  the  people  in  the  land. 

5.  In  all  these  ways  Henry  contrived  to  get  a  large  hoard  of 
money,  and  was  able  to  go  on  year  after  year  \¥ithout  summoning 
parliament,  and  to  rule  just  as  he  and  his  friends  and  counsellors 
chose.      Besides  keeping  the  parliament  down  in 

tliis  way,  he  took  great  pains  to  lessen  the  power  of    ^^^y.?^ 
the  nobles,  and  enforced  a  very  stem  law  against   ^{mtwUh^ 
their  keeping  such  bands  of  retainers  and  armed 
followers  as  made  them  formidable.     Edward  IV.  had  already 
tried  to  break  down  this  power,  and  Henry  did  so  still  more ; 
they  were  determined  to  have  no  more  noblemen  like  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  could  make  or  unmake  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

6.  Henry  once  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster (as  we  may  read  in  'Aime  of  Gleierstein ').  The  Earl 
received  him  with  great  honour,  and  two  long  lines  of  retainersi^ 
wearing  his  livery,  were  drawn  up   to  receive  him.     These 
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retainers  in  their  master's  livery  were  just  what  Henry  was 
determined  to  put  down;  so  when  he  took  leave  of  the  earl, 
having  first  inquired  whether  all  these  men  were  his  household 
Borvants,  and  hearing  that  they  were  not  servants,  hut  retainers, 
Henry  said,  **  I  thonlc  you  for  your  good  cheer,  my  lord,  but  I 
may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My 
attonioy  must  speak  with  you."  And  the  earl  had  to  pay  a 
line  of  .£10,000,  and  was  very  glad  to  escape  perhaps  without 
paying  his  head  too. 

7.  Though  the  noblemen  were  still  very  grand  outwardly, 
they  thus  lost  much  of  their  power,  and  never  recovered  it. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  probably  made  them  much  poorer 
also,  even  those  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives.  They  seem 
to  have  lived  in  what  we  should  think  a  very  rough  and  rude 
way,  and  wore  extremely  economical  in  some  matters.  One  of 
them,  the  I^rl  of  Northumberland,  left  a  very  curious  book 
behind  him,  a  sort  of  account  book,  which  tells  us  a  good  deal 
about  the  household  ways  of  a  great  lord 

8.  This  carl  had  throe  country  houses  in  Yorkshire,  and  he 
divided  his  time  between  them,  but  he  had  only  furniture  for 

one.     So  when  he  moved  from  one  to  another  he 
^,'*®^^*"     had  to  take  all  his  things  —  beds,  tables,  chairs, 
keeping,      kitchen  utensils — after  him,  in  carts  and  waggons. 
The  servants  who  took  care  of  the  kitchen  things, 
the  pots  and  pans,  and  such  like,  were  called  the  '*  block  guard ;" 
and  as  they  were  probably  the  lowest  of  all  the  household,  that 
name  came  by  degrees  to  mean  any  kind  of  low,  coarse,  rude 
person.     My  lord  and  my  lady  had  breakfast  every  day  at  seven- 
o'clock  ;  not  a  very  refined  one,  wo  should  call  it     They  had  a 
quart  of  beer  and  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chine  of  boiled  beef  or 
mutton,  or,  on   fasting  days,  salt  fish,  red  herrings,  or  sprats. 
For  diivner  they  would  have  sometimes  chickens,  geese,  pork, 
or  peacocks.     Turkeys  were  quite  unknown.     A  chicken  cost  a 
halfpenny;  a  goose  threepence  or  fourpence;  a  pheasant  or  a 
peacock  a  shilling. 

9.  They  had  not  yet  learnt  how  to  feed  cattle  all  the  year,  so 
they  seem  only  to  have  had  fresh  beef  between  Midsummer  and 
Michaelmas;  the  servants  lived  on  salt  meat  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  with  very  few  vegetables.   ^ Every  one  was  kept  in 

J^l^  order.     The  moss  was  said  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  so 

^^^TmII  the  servants  miglit  be  obliged  to  get  up  early.     They 

f^  ^^ers  how  many  slices  of  meat  were  to  be  cut  out  of  each 

1  fhey  had  orders  even  how  to  make  their  mustard,  begin- 
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ning  in  a  very  lordly  way :  ''  It  seemeth  good  to  us  and  to  our 
Council ; "  they  had  orders  how  many  fires  were  to  be  lighted ; 
and  very  cold  they  must  often  have  been,  since  no  fires  were 
allowed  after  Lady-day,  except  for  my  lord,  and  my  lady,  their 
eldest  son,  and  in  the  nursery. 

10.  The  grand  economy  of  all,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
in  linen  and  washing.  In  the  whole  establishment  (166  persons, 
and  more  than  fifty  strangers  daily)  there  were  nine  table-cloths ; 
there  were  no  sheets  at  dl ;  and  the  washing-bill  for  the  whole 
year  was  forty  shillings,  including  the  linen  belonging  to  the 
chapel.  The  dirt  in  those  days  must  have  been  awful!  No 
doubt  the  reason  my  lord  and  my  lady  travelled  about  fix)m  one 
house  to  another,  at  so  much  inconvenience,  must  have  been  the 
same  which  caused  Queen  Elizabeth  afterwards  to  make  many 
royal  progresses,  namely,  that  the  house  or  palace  after  a  time 
became  so  dreadfully  dirty,  or,  as  an  old  writer  says,  "  with 
continual  usage  the  house  waxed  unsavoury,"  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  move  on  to  another. 

11.  The  more  to  keep  down  the  overweening  power  of  the 
nobility,  Henry  encouraged  the  middle  classes,  who  were  con- 
stantly rising  into  importance ;  not  only  the  rich  merchants  of 
the  towns,  but  also  the  fSsumers  and  yeomen  of  the  country.  On 
the  whole,  wo  may  say  he  did  the -country  good ;  after  the  long 
wars  and  disturbances  there  was  peace  and  order,  and  the  laws 
Were  respected  (at  least  in  the  letter). 

12.  In  his  time,  too,  the  first  real  steps  were  taken  towards 
uniting  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
so  long  at  variance  with  itself.     Many  eflforts  had 

already  been  made  to  draw  all  the  different  races     Progresi 
inhabiting  it  into  one  nation  under  one  head.     Ever      ^?If?* 
since  the  old  times,  when  the  greater  of  the  English        Owat 
kings  before  the  Norman  Conquest  had  made  the      Britain. 
princes  of  Wales  and  Scotland  do  homage  to  them, 
it  had  been  attempted  at  intervals.     Edward  I.  had  conquered. 
Wales ;    ho  had  also  striven,  though  in  vain,  to  conquer  Scot- 
land.    But  now  time  was  peacefully  preparing  what  had  never 
succeeded  by  war  and  conquest. 

13.  Though  Wales  had  been  conquered  by  Edward  L,  the 
Welsh  had  never  been  easy  under  the  English  rule,  and  were 
always  ready  to  rebel,  as  they  did  under  Owen  Glendower,  in 
Henry  IV. 's  time.  But  now  that  a  Welshman  was  King  of 
England  they  became  quite  reconciled  to  their  position,  no 
longer  looking  upon  themselves  as  a  conquered  people,  but  as  a 
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part  of  tbe  some  nation  ;  ami  from  tliu  time  onward 
no  more  troubles  in  "Walea. 

1  -1.  Honry  VII.  also  paved  the  way  for  the  union  of  England.' 
and  Scotland,  wliich  had  boen  sach  dangerous  and  hara^ing 
iieiglil)i.i\irs  to  each  other  for  centuries,  by  marrying  liia  daughter 
Margaret  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  A  great  deal  of  trouble 
came  riut  of  that  marriage  for  a  time,  but  the  naA  of  it  waa 
that  at  last  the  royal  families  of  England  and  Scotland  becoma 

15.  Thus,  though  Henry  was  an  nnititerestiny  and  unheroia 

uhtira'.tur,  his  reign  was,  on  the  whole,  of  aervioe  to  the  country. 

Ke  made  what  seemed  a  very  prudent  match  for  bia 

Tha  FrinoBBi  gliJegt  son.  Prince  Arthur,  by  marrying  him  to  a 

o^Sdb'q'"    pi^hieesa  of  Spain,  which  country  was  now  becoming 

very  strong  and  important.      A  few  montha  after 

ilui  iD.'ii'riage,  howevor,  the  prince,  who  was  but  sixteen  yeaM' 

old,  dii.'d.     Henry,  who  wiabed  to  continuo  the  alliance  wit^ 

Spain,  and  waa  also  very  unwilling  to  give  back  the  princeaa*)!!' 

monoy,  then  obtained  the  Pope's  dispensation,  and  married  bar 

to  his  next  aon,  Henry,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old,  while 

the  wilV'  who  was  farced  upon  him  waa  six  years  older.     Ha 

seems  to  have  objected  very  strongly  to  the  marriage,  aa  waa 

only   n.ituraL       This  match  led  to  still  more  important 

Bei|iii';icij»  than  that  between  Margaret  and  the  King  of  Scotlai 
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humiliating,  were  ready  enough  to  turn  against  him.  Edward 
lY.'s  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  favoured  them  both, 
acknowledged  them  as  her  nephews,  and  gave  them  money  and 
aid  to  ifivade  England.  The  King  of  Scotland  favoured  Perkin, 
and  married  him  to  a  relation  of  his  own. 

18.  But  in  the  end  first  one  and  then  the  other  fell  into 
Henry's  power.  Lamhert  Simnel  he  did  not  fear  enough  to  be 
cruel  to  ;  he  gave  him  his  pardon,  and,  firom  being  a  prince  and 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  poor  foolish  fellow  was  glad  enough  to  be 
made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen.  But  Perkin,  who  was 
more  dangerous,  and  had  given  a  great  deal  more  trouble,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  a  year  or  two  after  was  put  to 
death.  The  real  Ear!  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  drawn  into 
joining  his  fellow-prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  beheaded 
aho ;  Henry,  perhaps,  being  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  his  only 
real  rival  out  of  the  way,  for  this  unfortunate  young  prince  was 
the  sole  male  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets  left.  This  execu- 
tion was  the  only  violent  or  cruel  act  of  Henry's  reign. 

19.  Not  only  was  the  rule  of  Henry  VII.  quietly  serviceable 
to  the  country,  but  the  time  itself  was  a  most  interesting  one. 
All  sorts  of  wonderful  things  were  being  done  or  thought,  which 
excited  the  minds  of  men,  opened  their  eyes,  and  stirred  their 
hopes.     The  dawn  of  the  new  day,  which  had  been 
gradually  rising,   from  the  days   of  Wycliflfe  and     nSU*!!- 
Chaucer  onward,  had  grown  very  bright  now.     The     ™*^«^ 
old  times,  which  were  almost  worn  out,  were  passing  away,  and 
new  ones  were  beginning.     This  period  at  the  close  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Eoses,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  death  of  the  feudal  system. 

20.  But  if  it  was  the  death  of  one  order  of  things,  it  was  the 
life  and  new  birth  of  others,  as  is  expressed  by  the  very  name 
which  this  period  often  bears — the  Eenaissance,  the  being  bom 
again.  In  some  ways  men  now  went  back  to  very  old  times,  which 
bad  been  long  buried  and  nearly  forgotten,  and,  as  it  were, 
brought  them  to  life  again.  And  many  quite  new  and  won- 
derful things  came  to  life  now  also,  so  that  it  was  a  time  of 
great  spirit  and  stir,  full  of  eagerness,  and  anticipation,  and 
wonder. 

We  shall  first  notice  one  or  two  of  the  quite  new  things  which 
came  into  life,  and  then  some  of  the  quite  old  ones  which  were 
revived. 

21.  First,  then,  we  may  almost  say  the  world  itself  grew  larger, 
as  if  to  make  room  for  the  great  hopes  and  schemes  of  men,  by 
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the  discoTeiy  of  America.  Hitherto  only  the  three 
^fA^t^^    continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  been 

known ;  bat  now  the  two  great  Americas  were  added 
to  the  map  of  the  world.  At  first,  of  course,  only  small  parta 
were  touched  at  and  discoTered;  but  whatever  was  seen  and 
gradually  approached  must  have  struck  the  imagination  very 
forcibly.  In  America  everything  seems  immense;  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers,  the  lakes  are  all  on  a  vast  scale  compared  with 
any  of  those  iu  Europe.  As  travellers  saw  more  and  more  of 
these  they  must  have  been  amazed.  Then  there  were  the 
wonderful  vegetation  :  the  infinite  forests,  the  giant  trees,  the 
climbing  plants,  the  flowers ;  the  strange  animtds,  lovely  hum- 
ming-birds, and  uncouth  alligators ;  and,  again,  the  curious  red- 
hued  men :  some  lialf  savage,  some  civilized  after  a  fashion  of 
their  own,  with  their  religion,  their  temples,  their  arts,  and  history, 
and  legends.  In  tliis  region  too  there  were  great  stores  of  gold» 
which  has  always  had  a  fascination  for  the  eyes  of  man.  The  al- 
chemists, with  all  their  toU,  had  never  succeeded  in  making  one 
of  those  pure  shining  grains;  but  here  it  was  in  abundance. 
All  this  was  very  exciting  and  animating.  It  was  really  a  new 
world  opening.  Never,  in  all  our  lives,  can  we  know  what  it 
was  to  find  oneself  living  on  the  brink  of  such  a  wonderland  as 
America  seemed  for  the  first  hundred  years  or  more  after  its 
discovery. 

22.  It  would  have  been  a  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  have 
been  able  to  say  that  England  had  the  glory  of  discovering,  or 
even  helping  to  discover,  this  new  world  beyond  the  sea.  It  was 
almost  by  chance  that  she  did  not,  as  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  could  not  find  any  one  to  help  him  with  money  or  ships, 
though  he  applied  to  Genoa,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  one  after  the 
other,  at  last  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  see  if 
its  king  would  help  him.  Henry  YII.,  notwithstanding  his  love 
of  money,  was  a  very  sagacious,  sensible  man,  and  was  thought 
very  highly  of  throughout  Europe. 

23.  Unfortunately,  the  brother  of  Columbus  in  travelling  to 
England  fell  among  thieves,  or  pirates,  who  stripped  him  so  far 
literally  of  his  raiment,  that  when  he  at  last  got  to  London  he 
wtis  in  such  miserable  plight  as  not  to  have  even  a  decent  coat 
in  which  ho  could  venture  to  appear  at  court.  Before  doing  ony- 
thiug  else  he  was  obliged  to  try  and  earn  money ;  and  this  he 
dill  hy  drawing  and  selling  maps.  (This  in  itself  shows  a  kind 
of  intellectual  activity  among  the  people;  had  they  not  taken  some 

t  in  geography  they  would  not  have  wanted  Bartholo- 


^^i^res 
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mew's  maps.)  At  last  he  contrived  to  get  access  to  the  king, 
laid  before  him  all  his  brother's  schemes  and  ideas,  and  met  with 
a  favourable  reception.  Henry  was  quite  sensible  enough  to  see, 
what  so  few  others  could,  how  likely  Columbus  was  to  prove 
right. 

24.  Columbus,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  expect  to 
discover  a  new  world  at  all,  but  only  to  get  round  that  way  to 
India,  and  this  was  how  the  islands  at  which  he  first  arrived 
received  the  name  of  the  "West  Indies."  People  had  long  been 
convinced  that  the  world  was  not,  as  the  ancients  had  thought, 
flat  like  a  plate,  but  round  like  a  globe ;  and  even  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  this  had  had  ideas  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  sail  all  round  it,  though  no  one  had  ever  dared  try  to  do  so. 
They  were,  however,  learning  to  take  long  voyages  now.  Some 
time  before  this  the  mariner's  compass  had  been  invented,  by  the 
help  of  which  sailors  might  venture  to  cross  the  sea,  instead  of 
only  keeping  near  the  land,  as  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  used  to 
do. 

25.  Henry  was  favourably  inclined  to  the  scheme  of  Columbus, 
and  though  he  hesitated  before  making  up  his  mind,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  but  for  Bartholomew's  long  delay,  he  would  have 
been  the  one  to  fit  out  the  expedition,  and  send  the  discoverer 
on  bis  way.  But  meanwhile  Columbus  himself,  not  hearing  any 
news  from  his  brother,  had  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  and  it  was  she  who  had  the  honour  of  helping  him 
to  America. 

26.  Thus  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  cannot  be  called  part 
of  the  history  of  England ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  Henry 
did  send  out  an  expedition  to  the  new  continent,       - 
headed  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  had 

settled  in  England.  He  discovered  many  other  parts  of  North 
America,  and  the  island  of  Newfoundland ;  the  very  parts  which 
are  now  filled  with  Englishmen.  This  we  may  call  the  first 
beginning  of  England's  great  colonial  empire.  Hitherto  England 
had  had  no  colonies,  and  so  far  had  prospered  well  enough  with- 
out them.  The  population  was  very  small  then  compared  to 
what  it  is  now,  and  the  land  could  maintain  its  people.  Perhaps 
in  all  England  there  were  about  as  many  people  as  now  live  in 
London  alone.  But  let  us  consider,  as  the  population  grew  and 
multiplied,  what  would  have  become  of  us  all,  pent  up  between 
four  seas,  crowding  and  ever  crowding,  unless  we  could  send 
forth  our  children  to  other  lands  beyond  those  seas.  Now  we 
have  our  thriving  colonies  in  America,  Africa^  Aastralia,  New 
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/jtuiltiUil ;  great  healthy  children,  far  bigger  than  their  mother; 
an<l,  ttH  waM  notic«fl  V^jfore,  our  language  is  spoken  more  widdy 
and  iiijiv<;n4a]ly  than  any  other  in  the  world.  And  of  all  this  the 
nt'ojU  \vo.r<i  80 wn  in  If(;nry  Vll.'s  reign. 

*J7.  It  w.'iH  not  very  long  after  this  that  people  began  to 
nn^fTHUind  nion;  alK/ut  the  nuil  Kystom  of  the  uniyeiBe.  We 
have  Heen  what  men  Y>elievcd  in  the  middle  ages  abont  the  earth, 
the  Hiin,  and  the  ntars.  'Dk^  earth  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of  all 
thing*!,  and  the  Htin,  and  stan*,  and  planets  revolyed  aroond  it^ 
e.'ir;h  in  its  own  A[)hcre.  But  now  an  astronomer 
Copfmions.  „amed  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Pmssia,  began  to 
iind<;rHtand  that  this  was  not  so ;  that  the  earth  was  not  fixed 
and  irnniovalile,  and  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  a  planet 
like  MafH,  and  VcnuH,  and  the  others,  and  that  they  all  leyolved 
around  the  sun,  just  as  we  now  know  to  bo  true.  This  was 
another  gn>at  discovery,  and  was  the  beginning  of  modem 
astronomy. 

2K.  In  Home  oth<tr  things  men  really  made  great  progress  by 
going  )mttk,     (.)no  of  thene  was  learning,  the  other  was  religion. 

We  knr>w  that,  long  agr>s  ago,  and  before  Christ  camOy  when 
the  (h*rmanH,  and  Frennh,  and  English  were  still  wild  savages, 
th(fro  had  Iwjen  a  wonderfully  great  and  civilixed 
loaniiaff  "ation  living  in  Greece.  Up  to  this  hour  we  still 
feel  that  the  Greeks  in  many  ways  were  far  higher 
than  ourselvi'H.  They  had  great  poets,  whose  works  we  love  to 
read,  and  the  greatcHt  of  modern  Englishmen  still  try  to  trans- 
late thf^m.  Two  very  eminent  statesmen  have  both  made  trans- 
LitiouH  (»f  Homer  ([ui  to  lately;  ])esidc8  some  of  our  fine  poets 
of  forni(;r  days.  Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cowper.  Others  of  the 
(in>(ik  p(H;tH  wrote  grau<l  plays,  both  tragedies  and  comedies. 

2i).  Again,  they  hod  philosophers,  who  still  seem  to  us  wiser 
than  any  one  but  Christ,  and  the  prophets,  and  apostles.  They 
liad  historians  wlio  wrote  the  most  delightful  and  interesting 
}»iHtori(}H.  Tli(\y  had  artists  who  could  carve  and  sculpture  marble 
mon?  wimderfully  than  any  one  cAn  do  now,  and  from  whom 
all  mo(hirn  artists  learn  lessons  of  beauty  and  grace.  And  they 
liad  urchitPctH  who  built  magnificent  temples,  such  as  most 
modern  architects  have  tried  to  imitate. 

MO.  li('.Mid(!a  all  thin,  tlio  New  Testament,  as  wo  know,  was  in 
Greek.  Hut  for  many  centuries  nobody  had  been  able  to  read 
all  those  wonderful  books — the  l>oetry,  or  the  history,  or  the 
hilo80i)hy.      Nobody  kncjw  Greek ;    only  learned   men  knew 

tin ;  and  the  Latin  hud  become  very  bad  and  absurd.  Mediaeval 
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Latm  is  most  unlike  real  good  Latin.  The  clergy  looked  on 
Oreek  as  a  wicked  and  heathenish  language ;  all  they  knew  of 
the  Bible  was  from  a  very  imperfect  translation  into  Latin  called 
the  Vulgate ;  all  they  knew  of  the  philosophers,  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was  from  some  translations  made  by  the  Arabs  into 
Arabic,  and  out  of  Arabic  translated  again  into  Latin,  with  notes 
added  which  often  quite  altered  the  sense. 

31.  But  just  now  a  great  disaster  befell  Europe  which  (as  so 
frequently  happens)  brought  some  good  after  it.  This  was  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  For  after  all  the  Cru-« 
sades  which  had  been  fought  to  drive  the  Mahometans  even  out 
of  Palestine,  the  end  had  been  that  they  had  come  steadily 
forward,  had  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe,  taken  possession  of 
Turkey  and  Hungary,  and  established  their  capital         -.^ 

at  Constantinople,  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  first 
Christian  emperor.     The  good  that  came  out  of  this  evil  was,  that 
numbers  of  learned  Greeks,  being  driven  from  their  homes,  came 
into  Italy^  and  especially  to  Florence,  where  the  people  were 
already  very  fond  of  literature  and  art,  and  taught  them  Greek. 

32.  Now  the  Italians  began  to  read  all  those  wonderful  books 
-which  had  been  hidden  away  so  long,  and  to  take  intense 
pleasure  and  delight  in  them.  They  began  too  to  leave  off  the 
miserable  mediaeval  Latin  of  the  monks,  and  to  read  the  best 
books  which  the  Eomans  had  written  in  old  days.  And  we  may 
imagine  how  busy  the  new  printing-presses  were,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  invented  just  at  the  right  moment  to  help  the  busy^ 
happy  scholars.  The  great  Latin  poet  Virgil  was  printed  in  1470, 
and  the  Greek  Homer  in  1488. 

This  was  called  the  Benaissance,  or  New  Birth  of  learning. 
Some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  scholars  of  England,  hearing 
'Of  its  fame,  travelled  to  Italy  to  get  their  share ;  to  learn  Latin 
und  Greek,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  England. 
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LECTURE  XL.    THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION. 


iSQ  all  the  changes  of  this  period,  the  most  imporunt  for 
1  was  that  which  soon  took  place  in  religion.     "We  have 

not  heard  much  about  that  lately,  because  all  seemed 
°3      going  on  as  before.     There  were  still  some  Lollards, 

who,  as  we  know,  were  a  sort  of  Protestants,  Knd 
vAv  and  then  some  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  some 
rsuaded  to  deny  their  faith  and  recant;  but' they  wen 
<1>jcure,  and  not  much  noticed  except  to  be  put  down. 
unan  Chimih,  meanwhile,  had  been  going  on  from  bod  to 
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ous  perfidy,  monstrous  lust,  and  every  sort  of  horrible  cruelty 
and  unexampled  avarice  had  compassed  the  destruction  of  so 
many  persons."    The  next  Pope,  Julius  II.,  was  a       - -^ 
great  fighter,  more  like  a  soldier  than  a  priest. 

4.  The  higher  clergy,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  were 
for  the  most  part  occupied  in  worldly  affairs,  in  trying  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  king,  or  in  increasing  their  own  splendour  and 
luxury.  We  shall  soon  come  to  a  typical  example  of  this  sort 
of  churchman  in  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  next  reign. 

6.  The  lower  clergy  naturally  followed  their  example  in  a 
smaller  way,  and  the  power  and  influence  they  had  over  the 
laity  they  used  greatly  as  a  means  to  get  money  out  of  them. 
It  is  almost  incredible  how  many  and  how  shameless  were  their 
ways  of  doing  this,  by  working  at  once  on  the 
religious  fears  and  the  sinful  dispositions  of  their  Confeision 
flocks.  It  does  not  appear  that  many  of  the  people  peainoe. 
had  any  great  aspirations  after  goodness,  or  spiritual 
and  mored  improvement;  that  had  all  been  crushed  with  the 
Lollards  ;  nor  did  the  priests  strive  to  raise  any  such  aspirations 
in  them.  AH  that  most  men  cared  for  was  to  escape  any  dread- 
ful punishment  in  hell  or  purgatory,  and  yet  not  have  to  be 
inconveniently  pious  or  self-denying  in  this  world.  This  paltry, 
mean,  degrading  sort  of  religion  suited  the  ideas  of  the  clergy 
very  welL  They  were  supposed  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  next 
world  ;  if  a  man  confessed  to  his  priest,  and  was  absolved,  then 
he  felt  quite  safe.  When  he  had  done  anything  wrong,  therefore, 
he  went  and  confessed  it;  he  would  then  be  ordered  some  penance 
before  he  could  be  absolved ;  but  if  he  did  not  like  the  pen- 
ance he  might  pay  money  instead,  and  would  be  absolved  just 
the  same.  This  was  very  convenient  to  a  rich  man,  who  escaped 
his  punishment,  and  very  pleasant  to  the  priest^  who  received 
the  money ;  whether  it  ennobled  or  purified  the  soul  of  either 
let  any  honest  person  judge. 

6.  Again,  the  Church  forbade  eating  meat  on  fast  days,  but 
rich  people  who  did  not  like  fish  might  get  dispensations  from 
fasting  by  paying  for  tbeni.     The  Church  forbade 
relations,  even  rather  dilrtant  cousins,  to  marry  one       '^^**" 
another,  but  if  they  were  rich  they  would  easily 

get  permission  to  marry  if  they  liked,  as  Eichard  UI.  expected 
to  be  allowed  to  marry  his  own  niece. 

7.  Then  there  were  the  bishops'  courts,  which  had  been 
foimded  long  ago  for  the  improvement  of  morality,  and  in 
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which  the  Church  could  take  notice  of  offences 
*  ru '**  wliich  wi^ro  not  punished  bj  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  old  times  these  courts  had  done  good  ;  for 
itiMlancOi  thoy  often  ]>uni8hed  a  man  for  cruelty  to  his  slavea; 
but  now  ilioy  too  bad  br>come  a  ready  moans  for  getting  money. 
If  a  man  in  a  moment  of  passion  or  heat  spoke  a  disrespectful 
word  afxmt  his  priest,  he  might  be  called  before  the  court  and 
fined  ;  if  ho  would  not  pay  the  fme  he  might  be  excommuni- 
vMU'Af  and  we  know  what  a  dreadful  punishment  that  was. 
When  an  unfortunate  man  was  excommunicated,  no  friend 
might  hIiow  him  kindness,  or  even  speak  to  him ;  no  tradesman 
might  H<*11  him  food  or  clothes;  and  if  he  died  he  was  refused 
tho  last  sacrament^,  and  the  burial  of  a  Christian.  Of  couiae, 
ihi'Wf  {>eo])lo  would  1)0  very  slow  to  offend  the  clei^gy,  and  would 
rathf^r  pay  almost  anything  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them. 

H.  Another   ingenious   way   of  raising  money  was  to  send 

people  on  pilgrimages,  as,  for  example,  to  Becket's  shrine,  or  to 

a  holy  wuU  or  some  miraculous  image,  to  get  for- 

Filfrrimagei.  giy^»,|Qfp,  f,,^  ^^(.[r  gj,ig     i^y^t  every  one  knew  that  it 

wiiH  of  no  use  to  go  empty-handed.  **  The  rule  of  the  Church," 
says  Kn)\ido,  '^  was.  Nothing  for  nothing."  At  a  chapel  in  Saxony 
thoro  was  an  imago  of  a  Virgin  and  child.  If  the  worshipper 
VAWiu^  to  it  with  a  goo<l  handsome  offering  the  child  bowed  and 
waH  gracious  ;  if  tlie  present  was  unsatisfactory  it  turned  away 
itH  hoad  and  withheld  its  favours  till  the  purse-strings  were 
lUitiiM]  again. 

**  'IMiore  was  a  great  rood  or  crucifix  of  the  same  kind  at  Boxley 
in  Kont,  whore  the  pilgrims  went  in  thousands.  This  figore 
iiHod  to  bow,  too,  when  it  was  pleased,  and  a  good  sum  of  money 
wns  Hure  to  siMMire  its  good  will.  When  the  Eeformation  came, 
and  tlie  police  looked  into  the  matter,  the  images  were  found  to 
1m*  w<)rk<Ml  with  wirt^a  and  i>ulleys.*  The  crucifix  from  Boxley 
was  brt)ught  up  to  London,  and  exhibited  in  Cheapside,  where  it 
waM  torn  to  piooos  by  the  jMiople. 

l>.   Utit  the  greatest  and  most  successful  way  of  all  was  by  the 

doctrine  of  purgatory,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  sort  of 

int^'nnodiate  place  between  heaven  and  hell,  where 

nrga  ory.    ^jj^^j,^,  ^^j^^^  yfova  not  bad  enough  to  be  punished  for 

eviT  in  licll,  and  yet  not  giH)d  enough  to  go  straight  to  heaven, 
wen*  purged  and  purified  by  terrible  punishments  lasting  through 
many  thous;\nd8  of  years.  The  modiieval  writers  gave  most 
luirrilying  descriptions  of  purgatory.  Dante,  the  great  Itidian  poet, 
indeed  drew  a  wide  distinction  between  it  and  hell,  though  even  he 
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said  the  souls  thero  were  chastised  with  blindness,  fire,  and  smoke ; 
but  the  English  monks  and  old  historians  could  hardly  say  enough 
about  the  tortures  they  endured.  One  of  the  monks  who  dreamt 
or  believed  that  he  saw  a  vision  of  purgatory  in  the  days  of 
Eichard  I.,  spoke  of  it  as  being  filled  with  malicious  demons, 
who  tormented  the  miserable  souls  with  every  conceivable  cruelty. 
Some  were  suspended  over  fires  of  brimstone  by  iron  chains; 
fiery  dragons  sat  upon  some  of  them  and  gnawed  them  with  iron 
teeth ;  some  were  baked  in  ovens  and  fried  in  frying-pans ;  some 
were  immersed  in  caldrons  of  boiling  pitch.  All  tMs  and  a  very 
great  deal  more  was  fully  believed  in  by  the  people. 

There  was  a  very  famous  cave  in  Ireland  called  St  Patrick's 
Hole,  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  view  of  purgatory  might  be 
obtained.  Froissart  fell  in  with  a  knight  who,  with  a  friend  of 
his,  had  entered  this  cave.  "  I  asked  him,"  he  writes,  "  if  there 
were  any  foundation  in  truth  for  what  was  said  of  St.  Patrick's 
Hole.  He  replied  that  there  was,  and  that  he  and  another  knight 
had  been  there.  They-  entered  it  at  sunset,  remained  there  the 
whole  night,  and  came  out  at  sunrise  the  next  morning."  But 
when  Froissart  requested  farther  to  be  told  whether  he  saw  all 
the  marvellous  things  which  were  to  be  seen  there,  he  heard  that 
the  two  knights  were  fast  asleep  the  whole  night  I  But  as  they 
looked  upon  this  as  a  supernatural  sleep,  and  "imagined  that 
they  saw  more  in  their  dreams  than  they  would  have  done  if 
they  had  been  in  their  beds,"  their  faith  was  not  at  all  shaken. 

10.  It  was  supposed  that  no  one  but  a  great  saint  went  at 
once  to  heaven  after  death ;  but  no  baptized  person,  unless 
excommunicated,  perished  for  ever ;  so  that  almost  every  one  went 
to  purgatory ;  and  a  priest  could  release  him  only  by  saying  a 
certain  number  of  masses,  which  were  paid  for  at  so  much  a 
dozen.  The  same  monk  who  described  his  vision  of  purgatory 
so  minutely,  expressly  mentioned  that  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  among  those  who  were  tortured  in  this  place ;  those 
who  had  not  been  very  wicked  passed  through  it  easily,  and  so 
also  did  those  **  who  were  assisted  by  the  masses  of  their  friends." 

Who  then  could  refuse  money  to  release  his  dearest  friend  or 
relation  from  years  of  misery  t  Purgatory  was  afterwards  not 
unfitly  called  by  Bishop  Latimer  "  Purgat/^Tv  Pickp3P»»** 

11.  In  the  granting  of  all  these  pai'dons  or  "  indulgences'*  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  Church  made  some  kind  of  distinctioii 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  (or,  as  it  were,  bodily)  pen- 
ances. But  scarcely  anybody  could  understand  what  this 
distinction  meant.   According  to  the  plain  and  common  meaning 
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of  the  words  in  which  thoy  were  sold,  they  were  a  "  broad,  ])lain, 
direct  guarantee  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  from  hell  itself,  for 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  years ;  a  sweeping  pardon  for  all 
sins  committed ;  a  sweeping  Hcence  for  sins  to  be  committed."* 

12.  As  for  the  monasteries  which  had  been  founded  as  homes 
of  a  special  holiness  and  purity,  they  too  had  many  of  them 

.  changed  sorely  for  the  worse.  So  bad  indeed  had 
some  become,  that  even  the  Pope  and  the  archbishop 
every  now  and  then  felt  obliged  to  take  some  notice.  For 
example,  there  was  a  famous  abbey  at  St.  Alban's,  the  fine  old 
church  of  which  has  lately  been  made  a  cathedral  with  a  bishop, 
but  which,  in  the  days  of  Henry. VII.,  was  still  a  very  rich 
monastery  with  monks  and  an  abbot. 

13.  Both  the  abbot  and  the  monks  were  so  scandalously 
^wicked  that  even  the  Pope  heard  of  it.  This  was  not  that  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  who  was  himself  more  wicked  still,  but  his  pre- 
decessor Innocent  VIII.  He  heard  that  they  had  neglected  all 
the  good  old  customs  for  which  those  places  were  in  great 
measure  founded — religious  meditation,  almsgiving,  and  hos- 
pitality ;  they  had  not  only  wasted  the  revenues  and  destroyed 
the  property,  but  had  stolen  the  sacred  vessels,  the  chalices  and 
jewels,  from  the  church,  and  even  the  precious  stones  from  the 
very  shrine  of  the  martyr  Alban.  Besides  their  avarice  and 
robbery,  they  lived  most  shameful  and  wicked  lives ;  aud  if  any 
of  the  brethren  tried  to  be  wise  and  virtuous,  religious  and  just, 
those  the  abbot  hated  and  kept  down. 

14.  The  Pope  commissioned  Cardinal  Morton  to  make  in- 
quiries about  these  charges,  and  to  correct  and  reform  as  might 

i4Afi  seem  good  to  him.  On  inquiry  Morton  found  all 
the  charges  to  be  true ;  there  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  any  attempt  at  denying  them.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  therefore,  that  this  shameless  and  wicked  abbot  would 
be  deposed,  and  the  monks  also  severely  punished.  But  though 
Morton  did  certainly  write  a  strong  letter  of  reproof,  still  he 
took  no  other  measures  whatever,  only  inviting  the  abbot  to 
consider  his  ways,  and  amend  them  if  possible. 

15.  This,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  is  only  a  sample  of  what  many  of 
the  monasteries  were;,  and  especially  the  smaller  ones ;  and  we 
can  judge  that  if  things  were  come  to  such  a  condition,  and  this 
was  all  tlie  Pope  or  the  archbishop  could  or  would  do  in  the  way 
of  reform,  somebody  else  would  be  likely  to  take  up  the  matter 
before  long.     When  things  in  this  world  become  intolerably 

*  MiLnan. 
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bad  there  is  always  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  end 
must  be  near,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  human  nature  will 
shake  itself  free  of  them. 

16.  The  religion  of  the  Roman  Church  had  now  become  so 
degraded  that  it  could  no  longer  be  put  up  with,  and  it  taught 
so  many  foolish  and  unreasonable  things  that  only 

the    most  ignorant  people  could  believe  in  them.  BeUgionand 
And  now  in  this   time   of  the   Renaissance,  what     lei^^^JJ. 
with  the  invention  of  printing,  the  spread  of  books 
and  of  reading,  the  study  of  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  philo- 
sophers, the  ages  of  ignorance  were  passing  away.     In  Italy, 
where  the  lienaissance  first  began,  where  people  were  quick  and 
gay,  and  where  they  also  knew  more  about  the  Popes  and  their 
religion  than  anybody  else,  some  of  the  new  scholars,  in  casting 
away  the  evils  and  corruptions  of  Christianity,  cast  away  Chris- 
tianity  itself.     They  were  so  delighted  with   the 
-Nvritings  of  the  old  poets  and  sages  of  heathen  times         Italy. 
that  they  turned  half  heathens  themselves.     The  painters,  who 
up  tUl  now  had  almost  always  painted  sacred  things,  scenes  out 
of  the  Bible,  or  the  lives  of  saints.  Madonnas  in  glory,  or  the 
vision  of  the  unseen  world,  began  to  paint  pictures  of  Bacchus, 
and  Venus,  and  Cupid.     They  seem  to  have  half  believed  in 
Christianity  and  half  in  paganism,  or  not  to  have  believed  really 
in  either,  but  only  amused  themselves  with  both.     And  in  this 
way  the  Renaissance,  being  separated  from  religion,  wrought  a 
very  sad  change. 

17.  But  in  England  it  was  quite  different.  The  scholars  who 
took  up  with  the  new  learning  were  also  most  religious  and  holy 
men.     They  were  a  great  deal  too  wise  not  to  see 

how  corrupt,  how  disguised,  and  how  spoiled  Chris-  Englana, 
tianity  had  become,  but  they  were  also  too  wise  not  to  see  how 
noble  and  divine  a  thing  true  Christianity  is.  So,  in  trying  to 
bring  in  what  might  seem  to  be  new,  those  men  really  went  back 
to  the  old.  They  endeavoured  to  throw  aside  the  encumbrances 
which  had  been  growing  up  for  1400  years,  and  to  find  out 
what  Christianity  was  in  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
And  this  also  they  sought  to  teach  to  everybody  else. 

18.  The  principal  of  these  early  reformers  were  three  men,  two 
of  whom,  Colet  and  More,  were  Englishmen,  while  the  third, 
Erasmus,  was  a  Dutchman ;  and  as,  for  a  time,  they  all  worked 
together  at  Oxford,  they  are  often  called  the  Oxford  Reformers. 
They  all  saw  as  plainly  as  we  do,  or  rather  far  more  plainly,  as 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  it^  the  evil  condition  of  religion.  They 
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knew  how  covetous  the  clergy  were,  and  how  bad  the  monaateries 
were  (Erasmus  indeed  had  been  a  monk  himself  for  a  time). 

They  saw  how  foolish  some  things  were  which  used 
25j!l^     to  be  thought  very  sacred.    Colet  and  Erasmus  went 

together  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  and  this  is 
the  last  which  we  shall  have  to  hear  of  the  many  Canterbury 
pilgrimages. 

19.  Erasmus,  who  was  very  clever  and  witty,  wrote  the 
account  of  their  visit  to  the  shrine;  that  splendid  shrine  of 
Becket,  with  its  rich  gildings  and  jewels,  where,  as  it  was 
believed,  so  many  miracles  had  been  worked,  and  which  had 
been  Iregarded  with  so  much  veneration  by  kings  and  warriors, 
and  by  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

20.  But  now  these  two  pilgrims,  religious  as  they  both  were, 
looked  on  in  a  very  different  spirit.  Erasmus  was  amused ;  Colet 
was  indignant.  When  they  beheld  the  magnificent  treasures 
which  the  verger  showed  them  with  much  pride,  and  "  before 
which  Croesus  himself  might  have  seemed  a  beggar,''  Erasmus 
says  he  could  not  help  feeling  regret,  *' sacrilegious  regret,  for 
which  he  begged  pardon  of  the  saint  before  he  loft  the  churchi 
that  none  of  those  gifts  adorned  his  own  homely  mansion." 
Golet  remarked  that  he  would  have  supposed  St.  Thomas  would 
&r  rather  have  seen  some  of  these  vast  treasures  given  to  the 
poor.  The  verger  began  to  grow  angry,  and  had  half  a  mind  to 
turn  them  out  of  the  church.  When  they  were  shown  the 
stores  of  bones,  and  slmlls,  and  dirty  rags,  which  were  guarded 
and  revered  as  priceless  relics,  Colet  would  not  kiss  any  of  them, 
and  indeed  showed  so  much  contempt  and  impatience  that 
Erasmus  felt  quite  ashamed  of  his  friend's  bad  manners.  But 
when  an  old  man  brought  them  with  great  ceremony  the  upper 
leather  of  a  shoe  to  kiss,  saying  it  was  St.  Thomas's  shoe,  Colet's 
anger  broke  all  bounds.  ''What!"  he  said,  ''do  these  asses 
expect  us  to  kiss  the  old  shoes  of  all  good  men  who  have  ever 
lived  1 "  and  rode  away  in  much  disgust 

21.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  times  were  changing.  What  Colet  and 
Erasmus  wanted  was  a  quiet  reformation,  and  not  a  great 
revolution  such  as  really  took  place.  They  longed  for  every  one 
to  read   and   understand  the  Bible,  which   had   been  so  long 

The  Bible     ^ort)iddon,  and  took  all  possible  pains  to  spread  it. 

Hitherto  not  only  were  the  laity  debarred  from 

reading  the  Bible  at  all,  but  the  clergy  themselves  had  not  tried 

to  find  out  or  to  teach  its  real  meaning,  according  to  the  natural 

sense  of  the  words,  but  had  put  into  it  all  sorts  of  curious  and 
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fanciful  meanings  of  their  own.  But  now  Colet,  reading  it  first 
in  its  own  original  Greek,  instead  of  in  the  Latin  translation, 
taught  and  explained  it  simply  and  naturally  in  lectures  and  in 
sermons,  especially  the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

22.  Erasmus  published  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  printed  in  thousands  and  spread  all 
over  Europe.  He  said  he  should  wish  every  one,  **even  the 
weakest  woman,  to  read  the  gospel  I  wish  they  should  be 
translated  into  all  languages,  so  that  they  might  be  read  and 
understood  not  only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but  even  by  Turks 
and  Saracens."  At  that  time  the  Scotch  and  Irish  were  for 
behind  the  English  in  learning  and  civilization,  and  we  know 
what  was  thought  of  Turks  and  Saracens.  **  I  long,"  he  goes  on, 
*'  that  the  husbandman  should  sing  portions  of  them  to  himself 
as  he  follows  the  plough,  that  the  weaver  should  hum  them  to 
the  tune  of  his  shuttle,  that  the  traveller  should  beguile  with 
their  stories  the  tedium  of  his  journey." 

23.  Colet,  who  after  living  a  long  time  at  Oxford  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  who  was  a  rich  man,  spent  nearly  all  his 
money  in  founding  a  school  where  boys  should  be  taught  good 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  above  aU  true  religion  and  the  love  of 
Christ  It  was  he  who  chose  his  trustees  among  **  the  married 
citizens  of  good  report;"  and  St.  Paul's  School,  the  one  which 
he  founded,  is  still  one  of  our  most  famous  public  schools. 
Other  good  and  rich  men  followed  his  example,  and  founded 
grammar  schools  in  all  parts  of  England,  many  of  which  are  still 
doing  their  good  work. 

24.  These  men  did  not  wish  for  a  separation;  they  rather 
hoped  that  the  whole  Christian  Church  might  remain  united,  by 
all  of  it,  up  to  the  highest  clergy  and  the  Popes,  peacefully  but 
thoroughly  reforming  and  purifying  itself.  Their  hope  was  not 
realized,  beautiful  as  it  was.  The  Popes  and  the  high  authorities 
would  not  reform ;  no  gentle  means  would  avail.  A  great  deal 
of  roughness  and  violence,  a  great  many  meaner  and  more  worldly 
motives,  had  to  come  in  and  take  part  And  after  all  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  torn  asunder,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  accepted 
the  Reformation.  Still  even  the  countries  which  continued 
attached  to  the  Papal  Church  altered  in  some  ways,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  educated  people  in  those  countries  now  is  very  different 
£:om  the  superstition  and  ignorant  credulity  of  the  middle  ages. 
Nor  are  the  clergy  of  that  Church  any  longer  worldly  and 
avaricious,  like  those  we  have  been  hearing  of. 

25.  Happily  for  herself  England  was  one  of  the  countries  ^ 
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i^hich  heartily  embraced  the  Protestant  Reformation,  but  this 
was  hardly  begun  as  yet.  In  the  midst  of  the  work 
Een^Yin.  ^^  *^®  Oxford  Reformers  Henry  VII.  died,  and  was 
'  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  VIIL,  who  was  now 
about  eighteen  years  old.  In  his  reign  the  work  of  the  Reform- 
ation went  on  at  a  quicker  pace,  though  not  in  such  a  lofty  spirit. 

26.  The  new  Henry  was  a  great  contrast  to  his  father,  who  had 
latterly  grown  tyrannical,  and  still  more  miserly  than  of  old.  He 
'^^^  g^y>  handsome,  and  clever,  and  at  once  became  very  popular. 
He  was  well-educated,  fond  of  books  and  of  clever  men,  fond  of 
splendour  and  magnificence,  fond  of  fame  and  glory,  and  fondest 
of  all,  like  his  father  and  all  his  family,  of  his  own  wilL  Just 
at  first  that  did  not  seem  to  matter  much,  and  a  little  wilfulness 
is  easily  forgiven  to  a  fine  young  prince.  One  of  the  first  things 
he  did  was  to  pirnish  with  death  his  father's  instruments  of 
tyrauny,  Empson  and  Dudley, 'Vhich  of  course  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  people.  Ho  soon  wished  to  distinguish  himself  in 
war,  and  mixed  himself  up  in  foreign  affairs  for  no  particular 
reason  apparently,  except  in  hopes  of  winning  fame.     He  went 

to  France  and  took  a  few  towns,  and  won  a  battle 
in  which  the  French  ran  away  so  fast  that  it  got 
the  name  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs." 

27.  Now  the  Oxford  Reformers,  beside  their  views  about 
religion,  had  also  very  decided  opinions  on  politics,  and  one  of 

the  things  they  were  most  clearly  convinced  of  was 
Cotot'f  i}^Q  lyickedness  of  going  to  war  except  on  the  strong- 
'^'JJJ^®*^  est  grounds.  They  knew  what  di^adful  misery  it 
caused  the  people,  and  they  held  that  no  king  or 
prince  had  a  right  to  seek  glory  at  such  a  cost.  Just  before  Henry 
was  going  to  start  upon  the  French  expedition,  on  a  Good  Friday, 
Dean  Golet  had  to  preach  a  sermon  before  him  and  the  courtiers. 
He  was  a  brave  man,  and  showed  himself  to  be  so  now.  For 
whilst  the  king  and  all  his  followers  were  full  of  their  ambitious 
ideas  and  hopes  of  glory,  Golet  took  the  opportunity  of  preaching 
a  bold  and  outspoken  sermon  against  war,  exhorting  them  to  fight 
under  the  banner  of  Ghrist,  their  heavenly  King,  and  saying  that 
"  they  who  either  through  hatred,  ambition,  or  covetousness  do 
fight  with  evil  men,  and  so  kill  one  another,  fight  not  under  the 
banner  of  Ghrist,  but  the  devil"  It  is  Erasmus  himself,  Golet's 
dear  friend,  who  tcUs  the  story.  "  And,"  he  goes  on,  "  he  had 
so  many  other  smart  passages  to  this  purpose,  that  his  Majesty 
was  somewhat  afraid  lest  this  sermon  would  dishearten  his  sol- 
dIor3,    Hereupon  all  the  birds  of  prey  flocked  about  Golet  like 
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an  owl,  hoping  the  king  would  be  incensed  upon  him."  For,  like 
all  reformers,  Colet  had  plenty  of  enemies,  men  who  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light.  But  now  we  shall  see  that  at  this  time,  at 
least,  Henry  was  generous  and  candid,  and  knew  a  good  man 
when  he  saw  him.  '*  His  Majesty  commands  Colet  to  come  before 
him  at  Greenwich.  He  goes  into  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Franciscans,  which  was  near,  and  presently  disraisseth  his 
attendants.  When  they  two  were  alone  the  king  bid  Colet  cover 
his  head,  and  speak  his  mind  freely ;  and  then  his  Highness  began 
thus  :  *  Dean,  be  not  surprised  with  needless  fear ;  I  did  not  send 
for  you  hither  to  disturb  your  most  holy  labours  (which  I  resolve 
to  cherish  as  mach  as  I  can),  but  to  unload  my  conscience  of  some 
scruples,  and  to  desire  your  advice  concerning  my  duty.*  The 
conference  lasted  almost  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  must  not  relate 
it  all.  In  the  mean  while  Bricot  (the  Franciscan  bishop)  was  in 
the  court  Stark  wild,  hoping  that  Colet  had  been  in  great  danger, 
whereas  the  king  and  he  agreed  in  every  particular  very  welL  .  .  . 
When  they  returned  from  the  garden  to  the  court,  the  king,  being 
about  to  dismiss  Colet,  called  for  a  cup,  and  drank  to  him, 
embracing  him  most  kindly,  and  promising  him  all  the  favours 
that  could  be  expected  from  a  most  loving  prince,  dimissed  him. 
And  now  the  courtiers  standing  round  the  king  expected  to  hear 
the  issue  of  this  long  conference ;  and  the  king,  in  the  hearing 
of  them  aU,  said,  *  Well,  let  other  men  choose  what  doctors  they 
please,  and  make  much  of  them ;  this  man  shall  be  my  doctor/ 
Whereupon  Bricot,  with  the  rest  of  the  gaping  wolves,  departed, 
and  from  that  day  forward  never  dared  trouble  Colet  any 
more." 

28.  Still  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  effect  of  the  sermon  was 
rather  like  that  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  fishes.*     Much  the  same 
too,  may  be  said  of  the  wise  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  youngest  of  the  Oxford  Reformers,  and      ^^^J^** 
perhaps  the  best  beloved.     It  was  he  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.,  of  which  we  have  already 
heard.     He  afterwards  put  his  thoughts  about  government,  and 
education,  and  social  life  into  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
books  an  Englishman  ever  wrote.     Ail  his  ideas  on  those  topics 

*  "  The  sermon  now  ended, 
To  his  business  each  wended ; 
The  pikes  to  their  thieving, 
The  eels  to  ^ood  living ; 

Mnch  delighted  wore  they, 

Bat  went  on  the  old  way." 
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were  so  different  from  the  facts  ho  saw  about  him  that  he  was 
obliged  to  invent  a  country  where  they  could  be  realized.  In 
that  country  war  was  detested  ;  pomp  and  luxury  were  despised; 
gold  and  silver  were  used  to  make  chains  and  fetters  for  criminals; 
pearls  and  diamonds  were  the  toys  and  ornaments  of  children. 
But  the  things  which  really  make  life  happy  were  shared  in 
abundance  by  alL  Every  one  had  a  pleasant  house  and  a  beauti- 
ful garden ;  every  one  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  and  had  lei- 
sure to  do  so.  No  one  was  allowed  to  work  too  hard ;  no  one 
was  allowed  to  bo  idle ;  no  one  quarrelled  about  his  religion,  nor 
was  any  one  punished  on  account  of  it.  The  rulers  ruled  for  the 
sake  of  the  people,  to  make  them  wise,  safe,  and  happy,  and  not 
for  any  pride  or  profit  of  their  own. 

This  land  was  a  distant  island  far  away  in  the  southern  aeaa. 
It  was  called  Utopia,  or  "  the  Land  of  Nowhere."    Perhaps  if 
More  could  revisit  the  earth  and  his  old  home  now,  he  might 
think  we  are  still  a  long  way  off  from  "  Utopia." 
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1019. 

Battle  of 

Flodden 

Field. 


Cardinal  Wolsej.  His  rise  and  greatness.  Heniy  and  Katheiine.  Fall 
of  Wolsey.  The  Pope's  supremacj  renounce.  The  king  declared 
head  of  the  Church.    Deaths  of  More  and  Fisher. 

ft 

1.  While  Henry  was  in  France,  winning  a  few  easy  victories 

which  did  no  good  whatever  to  the  country,  the  Scotch  as  usual 

took  the  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  England,  and 

the  great  battle  of  Flodden  Field  was  fought,  in  which 

the  English  wiped  away  the  disgrace  of  Bannockbum 

by  entirely  defeating  the  Scotch,  and  of  which  we 

can  read  an  animated  account  in '  Marmion.'    In  this 

battle  the  Scotch  king  and  many  of  the  highest  nobles  of  the 

land  were  killed. 

2.  Some  time  after  this  England  and  France  made  peace,  and 
the  two  kings  met.  There  was  a  fine  young  King  of  France  now, 
as  well  as  of  England,  and  their  interview  was  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  of  Edward  lY.  and  the  French  king  through  the 
gratings  on  the  bridge.  This  royal  meeting  was  so  grand  and 
splendid  that  it  was  called  the  '^  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold."  Tliore  were  fine  tournaments,  and  shows 
of  all  sorts,  plenty  of  compliments  and  embraces,  and  the  two 
young  kings  called  each  other  brothers.  But  no  great  good 
came  of  it  at  all,  for  in  another  year  or  two  the  two  sworn 
brothers  went  to  war  again. 

3.  "VVe  must  now  hear  a  little  about  the  man  who  arranged 
this,  and  who  guided  and  advised  the  king  in  all  matters,  great 
and  small.     This  was  the  man  before  referred  to  as     -^ 

the  very  typo  of  a  clever,  proud,  and  worldly  church-  oii^. 
man.  Cardinal  Wolsey.  We  have  often  observed  already  how 
a  man  even  of  the  very  lowest  class,  if  he  had  talents  and 
capabilities,  might  rise  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Church,  so  as 
to  be  equal  and  even  superior  to  kings  and  emperors.  Wolsey 
was  one  who  rose  thus.  The  man  who  wrote  Ins  life,  of  which 
we  shall  read  a  few  extracts,  was  a  gentlepian  in  his  aervice; 
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for  in  those  days  great  lords  and  bishops  had  many  gentle* 
men  in  their  households  who  were  proud  to  be  called  their 
servants.  Cavendish  tells  us  that  his  master  was  ''an  honest 
poor  man's  sonne  of  Ipswich ;  "  he  is  apparently  too  delicate  ta 
say  that,  in  fact,  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 

4.  The  child  proving  to  be  richly  gifted,  he  received  an 
excellent  education,  and  went  very  young  to  Oxford,  where  he 

ly.  ^1^  did  so  well  that  ho  took  his  degree  at  fifteen  yean 
old,  and  was  called  all  through  the  university  the 
Boy  Bachelor.  After  that  by  his  talents  and  industry  he  got  on 
in  the  world  very  fast,  and  by  and  bye  came  to  be  chaplain  to 
Henry  YIL,  and  was  much  noticed  by  some  of  the  counsellors. 
But  the  way  he  first  gained  the  king's  favour  was  rather  carious. 
Henry  had  to  send  a  message  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Flanders ;  and  his  counsellors  recommended 
as  messenger  this  chaplain  Wolsey,  whom  it  does  not  seem  the 
king  had  ever  noticed  before.  The  king  conversed  with  him, 
"perceived  his  wit  to  be  very  fine,"  and  gave  him  his  in- 
structions. We  can  now  get  from  London  to  Brussels  in 
ten  hours  by  the  help  of  trains  and  steamboats ;  but  in  thoee 
days  it  was  quite  a  long  and  difficult  journey.  Most  of  it  had 
to  be  done  on  horseback,  with  relays  of  post-horses ;  and  there 
was  generally  a  good  deal  of  waiting  here,  and  waiting  there, 
waiting  for  horses,  waiting  for  the  boat,  and  so  on.  But  Wolsey 
made  such  haste  and  such  excellent  arrangements  that  he  waited 
nowhere.  He  travelled  night  and  day,  caught  the  Calais  boat  at 
the  right  moment,  saw  the  emperor,  arranged  the  business,  and 
came  back  again.  All  this  he  did  so  quickly  that,  supposing  he 
left  the  king  at  Richmond  on  Monday  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  came 
back  again  by  Thursday  night,  and  saw  the  king  on  Friday 
morning  just  as  he  came  out  of  his  bed-room. 

5.  Tlie  king,  never  guessing  how  busy  he  had  been,  "  checked  ** 
or  rebuked  him  "  for  that  he  was  not  on  his  journey ; "  and 
when  he  found  that  he  had  already  been  and  come  back  again, 
"  he  rejoiced  inwardly  not  a  little,  and  gave  him  princely  thajDJcs." 
This  wai  the  beginning  of  Wolsey's  high  favour  in  the  king^s 
esteem.  He  had  shown  such  zeal  and  industry,  "  such  excellent 
wit,**  and  had  managed  the  whole  affair  so  well,  that  he  was 
straightway  made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  from  that  time  continu- 
ally rose  higher  and  higher.  When  Henry  VIII.  became  king 
he  at  once  made  Wolsey  one  of  his  chief  counsellors.  Henry 
love«l  his  own  will  and  his  own  way,  but  at  the  same  time,  bein^ 
still  young,  he  loved  pleasure  better  than  business.     Wolsey  soon 
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perceived  that  the  best  manner  in  which  he  could  hope  to  rise  as 
high  as  he  intended  would  be  by  helping  the  king  to  indulge  those 
tastes.  All  he  aimed  at  was  "  to  advance  the  king's  only  will  and 
pleasure,  having  no  respect  unto  the  cause.'' 

6.  Nothing  could  have  answered  better,  as  far  as  those  two 
were  concerned.  Wolsey  was  quite  willing  to  work  ;  no  trouble 
was  too  great  for  him ;  he  did  all  the  king  wanted,  took  all  the 
labour  on  himself,  and  so  let  the  king  have  leisure  to  amuse  him- 
self, and  yet  get  everything  done  as  he  wished.  Thus  Wolsey 
got  enormous  power  into  his  own  hands;  he  was  at  the  head  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  he  had  charge  of  the  royal  treasury, 
and,  being  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  the  highest  judge  in  the  king- 
dom. He  was  also  supreme  in  the  Church,  and  had  all  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy  under  his  control  With  all  this  he 
still  only  worked  as  the  lunges  servant,  and  to  carry 

out  his  will.     He  received  in  return  enormous  re-    He  beeomei 
wards,  pensions,  bishoprics,  and  all  sorts  of  wealth.      *^^^^^^'* 
He  was  not  only  Lord  Chancellor,  but  Archbishop       ^^d  car-'* 
of  York,  and  a  cardinal      Ho  hoped  to  be  Pope  by        dinal. 
and  bye ;  nothing  seemed  too  great  for  him  to  aim  at. 

7.  He  now  lived  in  wonderful  style.    La  his  household,  attend- 
ing on  him,  and  holding  various  offices,  were  a  good  number  of 
lords  and   gentlemen  to  begin  with;  under  them 
innumerable  servants  of  all  degrees,  clerks  of  the        iJ^^ 
kitchen,  yeomen  of  the  scullery,  yeomen   of  his 

cliariot  and  his  stirrup,  cupbearers,  carvers,  and  grooms.  His  head 
cook  **  went  daily  in  velvet  or  in  satin,  with  a  chain  of  gold." 
He  had  doctors,  and  chaplains,  and  choristers  innumerable,  filling 
two  or  tliree  large  pages  of  Cavendish's  book.  When  he  went 
out  in  the  morning  his  cardinal's  hat  was  borne  before  him  **  by 
a  lord  or  some  gentleman  of  worship  right  solemnly ; "  also  two 
great  crosses.  "  Then  cried  the  gentlemen  ushers,  going  before 
him  bareheaded,  and  said,  '  On  before,  my  lords  and  masters,  on 
before,  and  make  way  for  my  Lord  Cardinal'  Thus  went  he 
down  through  the  hall,  with  a  sergeant-of-arms  before  him  bearing 
a  great  mace  of  silver,  and  two  gentlemen  carrying  two  great  pillars 
of  silver ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  hall  door,  then  his  mule  stood 
all  trapped  in  crimson  velvet,  with  a  saddle  of  the  same,  and  gilt 
stirrups.  Then  was  there  attending  upon  him  when  he  was 
mounted  his  two  cross-bearers,  and  his  pillar-bearers,  in  like  case, 
upon  great  horses  trapped  aU  in  fine  scarlet.  Then  marched 
he  forward  with  a  train  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  having  his 
footmen,  four  in  number,  about  him,  bearing  each  of  them  a  gilt 
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pole-axe  in  their  hands,  and  thus  passed  he  forth  nntil  he  came 
to  Westminster  Hall  door."  With  all  this  finery  and  display,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  *'  there  he  spared  neither  high  nor  low, 
hut  judged  every  estate  according  to  his  merits  and  deserts.** 
Kor  did  he  forget  his  old  home,  nor  his  old  university ;  nor  the 
good  education  which  had  helped  him  to  rise  so  high.  With  a 
true  generosity,  he  wished  to  give  other  men  the  same  oppor- 
tunitieSy  and  he  founded  a  good  school  at  Ipswich,  and  a  spl^did 
college  at  Oxford,  which  was  at  first  called  Cardinal  College; 
but  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Christ  Church,  and  that 
grand  building  with  its  magnificent  staircase  speaks  to  us  still  of 
Wolsey's  lordly  spirit. 

8.  llis  houses  wore  splendid  palaces,  fit  for  a  king's  abode. 
One  of  them  was  Hampton  Court,  the  other  was  at  WhitehalL 
They  were  filled  with  magnificent  furniture,  costly  hanging8| 
beils  of  silk  (Caven<lish  says  there  were  280  beds  at  Hampton 
Court),  rich  arras  and  tapestry  work,  gold  and  silver  plate  in 
profusion.  We  cannot  help  wondering  whether,  now  that  people 
had  begun  to  read  the  New  Testament,  they  ever  contrasted  all 
this  with  Peter  the  fisherman,  or  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  the 
Master  of  them  all,  carrying  His  cross. 

9.  But  it  was  too  grand  to  last  In  the  Koman  Catholie 
Church,  in  the  midst  of  their  most  splendid  ceremonies,  which 
are  more  gorgeous  than  any  one  can  conceive  who  has  not  seen 
them,  sometimes  on  special  occasions  they  have  a  very  significant 
custom ;  it  is  as  if  a  thought  of  mortality,  a  cold  wind  of  warning, 
bloMTs  through  their  souR  When  a  Pope  is  being  crowned,  at 
that  proudest  hour  of  his  life,  or  at  some  other  grand  solemnity, 
when  the  beautiful  cathedral  is  hung  with  rich  sUk,  golden  lamps 
glittering  everywhere,  the  air  filled  with  music  and  incense,  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  in  sumptuous  apparel,  you  may  see 
hanging  in  the  midst  of  the  church  an  iron  cresset  with  a 
quantity  of  flax  twisted  round  it  At  one  point  in  the  service 
this  is  set  alight,  while  the  choristers  sing  *'  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundL"  *  It  blazes  up,  oh,  so  brightly,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
it  is  gone.  Had  Wolsey  ever  seen  this  ceremony  ?  or  ever 
thought  of  it?  ''Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.''  The  time  was 
drawing  near  when  his  glory  would  pass  away,  and  the  glory  of 
his  Church  too. 

10.  It  was  during  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  that  the  Eeformatioa 
in  Germany  began  under  Martin  Luther.     Though  we  cannot 

*  So  passes  away  the  glory  of  the  world. 
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give  our  attention  to  that,  we  must  suppose  that 
Luther's  ^vritings,  his  bold  words  and  deeds,  had  a  ^^^^P^' 
great  effect  on  men's  minds  in  England.  The  king  Ba^rmation. 
took  much  interest  in  these  matters,  and  though  he 
liked  Colet,  he  was  still  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  and 
against  Luther.  He  even  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  which 
pleased  the  Pope  so  much  that  he  gave  him  the  title  of  Defensor 
Ficlei,  Defender  of  the  Faith;  which  our  kings  and  queens  have 
borne  ever  since,  though,  as  most  of  them  have  been  Protestants, 
the  Pope  would  probably  consider  that  they  have  no  great  right 
to  it. 

1 1 .  But  after  a  time  Henry  began  to  alter  his  views  about  the 
Pope,  and  it  was  then  that  meaner  and  lower  motives  came  into 
play,  and  helped  to  bring  the  Eeformation  into  England.  Henry 
had  been  married,  while  still  a  boy,  to  Katheriue  of 

Aragon,  the  yoimg  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur.  It  jq^JJJ.^ 
is  not  likely  that  he  ever  loved  her  much,  she  being 
forced  upon  him  in  his  childhood,  and  being  some  years  older  than 
himself.  But  she  was  a  good  woman  ;  gentle,  patient,  pure,  and 
queenly ;  no  one  could  ever  breathe  a  word  against  her.  Henry 
and  she  had  many  children,  but  only  one,  a  daughter,  lived ;  the 
rest  all  died  at  once.  Henry,  who  very  much  wished  for  a  son, 
began  to  think,  or  said  ho  thought,  that  his  losing  all  his  children 
was  a  mark  of  God's  anger  against  the  marriage,  she  being  his 
brother's  widow. 

Wolsey  at  first  favoured  this  idea  from  motives  of  policy.  Ho 
wished  the  king  to  be  at  peace  with  France  instead  of  with 
Spain,  and  he  thought  if  Henry  separated  from  his  Spanish 
wife  he  might  marry  a  French  one,  which  would  help  on  his 
projects.     Ue  little  foresaw  how  matters  would  turn  out. 

12.  It  was  no  very  easy  thing  to  get  rid  of  Queen  Katherine. 
Henry  had  now  been  king  more  than  twenty  years,  and  she  had 
been  his  acknowledged  and  blameless  wife  all  that  , 
time.     Everybody  knew  that  the  former  Pope  had    ^emma  * 
given  a  dispensation  to  permit  the  marriage.    Henry 

could  not  be  divorced  unless  the  present  Pope  allowed  it.  The 
Pope  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  did  not  want  to  offend 
Henry,  who  had  written  a  book  in  his  favour,  and  was  so  rich 
and  great  a  king.  But  neither  did  he  want  to  offend  Katherine's 
relations,  especially  her  nephew,  Charles  V.,  who  besides  being 
King  of  Spain,  was  Emperor  of  Grermany,  and  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  in  the  world,  and  who  had  also  taken  his  part 
against  Lu&er.     Whether  he  ever  thought  at  all  of  what  would 
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Lo  the  right  and  just  thing,  instead  of  the  prodent  thing,  we  do 
not  hear. 

13.  He  would  say  nothing  definite,  and  Henry  grew  yezj 
impatient.  For  besides  his  religious  and  conscientious  scruplee^ 
such  as  they  were,  he  had  just  now  fallen  in  love  with  another 
lady,  whom  he  was  determined  to  marry,  and  this  made  him 
more  than  ever  l>cnt  on  being  freed  from  Katherino.  But  when 
"Wolsoy  found  that  instead  of  marrying  the  French  princess,  the 

king  intended  to  maiTy  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  it 
^^^  appears,  was  a  charming  and  attractive  girl,  though 
^^  not  a  very  good  or  high-minded  one,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  ceased  to  wish  for  the  divorce  which  he  had  advocated 
before,  and  Anne  Boleyn  thereupon  became  his  mortal  enemy. 
He  had  hoped  in  the  onset  to  please  his  own  king  and  the  King 
of  France ;  but,  as  Fuller  says,  '*  instead  of  gaining  the  love  of 
two  kings,  he  got  the  implacable  anger  of  two  queens." 

14.  AVolsey  accordingly  fell  into  deep  disgrace,  and  was 
stripped  of  all  his  great  pomp  and  power.     The  pretext  for 

doing  this  was  a  very  mean  one,  namely,  that  he 

1529.  ^      ]ja(^  acted  as  the  Pope's  legate  without  the  special 

^Mxa^e     P^i^^ission  of  the  king.     This,  it  is  quite  true,  was 

*    an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  as  one  of  the 

many  ways  in  which  the  kings  of  England  had  tried  to  TnftintjM'n 

their  own  power,  and  keep  down  that  of  the  Pope,  had  been  by 

the  law  passed  in  the  days  of  Hicliard  II.,  called  the  Statute  oif 

Pra?munire,  which  forbade  any  one  to  introduce  buUs   or  to 

exercise  authority  for  the  Pope  or  any  foreigner  in  England. 

15.  But  as  Wolsey  had  all  along  been  acting  in  concert  with 
the  king,  and  nothing  had  ever  been  said  about  this  statute,  it 
was  very  un worthy  to  turn  round  and  use  it  against  him  now  that 
he  was  out  of  favour.  HoAvever,  so  it  was,  and  Wolsey  submitted 
without  any  resistance.  All  his  riches,  all  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  which  had  figured  so  gloriously  on  his  sideboards,  all  the 
cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  velvet,  satin,  damask,  tufted  taffeta^ 
which  delighted  the  soul  of  his  servant  Cavendish,  were  given  up 
to  the  king.  So  were  his  palaces  at  Whitehall  and  at  Hampton 
Court.  Then  he  had  to  break  up  his  great  household,  and  a  sad 
parting  took  place  between  him  and  his  serA'ants.  He  had 
always  been  a  kind  and  generous  master ;  and  when  he  had  to  say 
farewell.  Cavendish  tells  us  that,  "  heliolding  this  goodly  numb^ 
of  his  servants,  ho  could  not  speak  unto  them,  until  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks,  which  few  tears,  perceived  by  his 
servants,  caused  the  fountains  of  water  to  gush  out  of  their 
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faithful  eyos  in  such  sort  as  it  would  cause  a  ciuel  heart  to 
lament." 

16.  Soon  after  this  he  was  sent  into  what  he  doubtless  looked 
upon  as  banishment,  namely,  to  his  archbLshopric  of  York.  "  His 
enemies,"  says  Fuller,  "  got  the  king  to  command  him  away  to 
York,  sending  him  thither  whither  his  conscience  long  since 
should  have  sent  him,  namely,  to  visit  his  diocese,  so  large  in 
extent,  and  reside  therein."  Sir  Thomas  More  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor  in  his  stead. 

1 7.  While  in  his  comparative  retirement  in  the  north  "Wolsey 
seems  to  have  acted  very  worthily,  and  really  to  have  given  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese.  He  was  not  left  there 
long,  however ;  he  was  charged  with  high  treason,  and  summoned 
to  London.  But  he  never  saw  London  again.  His  proud  heart 
was  broken.  When  he  got  as  far  as  Leicester  Abbey  he  was  so  ill 
that  he  could  hardly  sit  upon  his  mule.  The  abbot  and  all  the 
convent  received  him  with  great  reverence,  but  he  saidy  "  Father 
Abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among 

you."   And  as  he  lay  dying,  and  perhaps  looked  back  ** 

over  his  strange  life,  beginning  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  little 
schoolboy  and  a  poor  man's  son,  through  all  his  ambition  and 
his  industry,  and  power  and  splendour,  he  said, "  K  I  had  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  He  would  not  have 
given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs." 

18.  Meanwhile,  the  affair  of  the  king's  divorce  from  Queen 
Katherine  was  dragging  wearily  on.  She  behaved  with  a  queenly 
and  a  womanly  spirit ;  nothing  would  induce  her  to  give  in,  or 
to  own  herself  anything  but  Henry's  lawful  wife.  The  Pope 
delayed,  hung  back,  played  fast  and  loose  as  before.  He  wished 
with  all  his  heart  somebody  would  decide  the  matter  without 
referring  it  to  him  at  all.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  learn- 
ed in  the  law,  and  said,  in  a  kind  of  humorous  despair,  that 
though  there  was  a  saying  that  the  Pope  has  all  laws  locked 
within  his  own  breast,  yet,  for  his  part,  Grod  had  never  given 
him  the  key  to  open  that  lock.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may 
imagine  the  great  respect  which  would  be  felt  for  him.  An 
ambassador  of  Henry's,  at  one  time,  writing  to  his  master  to 
tell  him  something  the  Pope  had  said,  added  that  on  the  very 
day  of  the  conversation  he  had  received  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, which,  perhaps,  made  it  likely  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

19.  At  last,  after  delaying  and  doubting  for  seven  years, 

B  B 
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1533       Henry  cut  the  knot.     He  privately  married  Anne 

The  king     Boleyn,  liaving  induced  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

maniM      bury  and  some  otlier  English  bishops  to  declare  the 

Airne        former  marriage  void,  without  leaving   it  in  the 

Boleyn.       Pope's  hands  any  longer. 

20.  But  they  went  much  farther  than  that,  for  now  the  king 
and  his  parliament,  lords,   bishops,   and    commons,   dedaied 

that  the  Pope  should  liave  no  more  authority  at  all 
He  is      in  England,  and  that  the  King  of  England  wae 
*hMi4  *f      s^P^°^®  ^®^  ^^^^  ^^  Church  and  State.      Thus 
tlie  ChorolL   ^^^  ^^^Si  ^^^S  quarrel,  which  had  been  going  on  at 
intervals  ever  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  settled  at  last,  and  England  and  her  king  were  free 
from  the  rule  of  the  foreigner,  which  had  pressed  so  hard  cm 
their  spirits. 

21.  This  was  still,  at  first,  only  sl politictU  Reformation;  it 
was  only  a  question  of  power  and  authority,  not  of  religion  or 
faith.  Henry  still  meant  to  be  "  Defender  of  the  Faith/*  and 
to  maintain  idl  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  would 
be  a  sort  of  island  Pope.  And  as  by  this  time  a  great  many 
people  held  other  doctrines,  such  as  Colet  and  Erasmus  had 
taught,  and  such  as  Luther  was  teaching,  he  and  his  parliament 
were  very  severe  in  punishing  heretics.  Wolsey,  in  his  day  of 
power,  had  been  averse  to  cruelty,  and  liked  better  to  frighten 
the  heretics,  by  making  them  carry  faggots,  which  were  burnt, 
than  to  bum  the  men  themselves.  But  after  his  disgrace 
several  famous  men  were  put  to  death ;  and  it  is  very  sad  to 
have  to  own  that  one  of  the  persecutors  was  Sir  Thomas  MorOi 
who  had  begun  by  being  almost  a  Protestant  himself,  and  who 
had  been  so  liberal  and  gentle  in  former  days.  But  he  had 
p         tlon   ^^^  shocked   by  Luther's  boldness  and  defiant 

*  spirit,  and  so,  indeed,  had  Erasmus  also.  They 
had  both  wished  for  a  gradual  reform ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
now  turned  against  those  whom  one  would  have  thought  he 
would  have  sympathized  with  and  protected,  and,  like  Saul,  he 
consented  unto  their  death.  But  when  his  own  turn  came  he 
too  was  ready  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  conscience. 

22.  We  are  now  coming  to  a  time  when  half  our  history  is 
filled  up  with  the  deatlis  of  those  who  suffered  for  their  faith* 
It  was  a  very  dilTerent  thing  then  from  what  it  is  now  to 
believe,  or  to  say  we  believe,  a  thing.  In  our  days,  as  long 
as  a  man  does  no  harm  to  other  people,  he  may  believe  just 
,what  he  likes,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  are  not  quite  sure  what 
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tliey  do  believe ;  but  in  those  days  men  cared  very  much  for 
their  faith.  They  kne'^  exactly  what  they  believed,  they  were 
sure  it  was  true,  and  they  loved  it  passionately  ;  and  they  knew 
also  what  they  disbelieved,  they  were  sure  it  was  a  lie,  and  they 
hated  it  as  passionartely.  They  were  ready  to  lay  down  tbaor 
lives  sooner  than  their  faith. 

23.  After  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  translaticMi  of 
the  Bible  (of  which  we  are  about  to  hear)  everybody  began:  ta 
study  theology.  Hitherto  people  had  had  to  be  content  with. 
hearing  only  what  the  priests  chose  to  tell  them,  and  we  have 
seen  how  the  Church  had  set  itself  against  laymen  reading  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves.  But  it  was  too  late  for  that  now; 
and  when  the  Bible  was  spread  abroad,  and  every  one  had  it  in 
his  own  hands,  he  could  not  but  begin  to  ihink  for  himself,  and 
to  compare  what  he  read  with  what  he  heard.  In  other  words^ 
he  could  not  help  exercising  "  private  judgment."  And  many 
men,  having  once  made  up  their  minds,  were  ready  and  willing 
to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burned. 

24.  We  who  are  Protestants  are  justly  proud  of  our  Pro- 
testant  martyrs,  and  of  their  noble  lives  and  deaths;  but  it 
would  not  be  right  to  forget  that  there  were  good  and  true  men 
on  the  other  side  too,  who  honestly  thought  they  were  right,  and 
who  also  died  nobly.  One  such  was  Sir  Thomas  More; 

another  was  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.    They  still     j^^^' 
held  that  the  Pope  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and     5lore  and 
both  were  beheaded    for    denying  the  king's  su-       Fisher, 
premacy.  Fisher,  who  was  the  old  friend  of  Erasmus 
and  More,  was  a  great  contrast  to  those  splendid  and  pompous 
prelates,  who  had  wandered  so  far  from  primitive  Christianity. 
He  was  good,  grave,  and  unworldly,  "  honoured  for  his  learning, 
and  admired  for  his  holy  conversation.**    While  he  was  still  in 
the  king's  favour,  it  had  been  proposed  to  promote  him  from  his 
bishopric  of  Rochester  to  a  much  richer  one,  either  Ely  or 
Lincoln,  but  he  refused  the  offer.    Fuller  tells:  us  he  was  used  to 
say  '*  he  would  not  change  his  little  old  wife  to  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  wedded  for  a  wealthier."     It  was  said  that  when 
he  fell  into  disgrace  some  soldiers,  "  coming  to  seize  on  his  sup- 
posed wealth,  found   (what  was  quickly  told)  nothing  at  all 
belonging  to  him  save  a  great  barred  chest.     These,  from  the 
facing  of  iron,  concluded  tiie  lining  thereof  silver  at  least ;  and 
having  broken  it  open,  found  therein  nothing  but  sackcloth  and 
a  whip,  wliich  put  them  all  to  penance,  and  soundly  lashed 
their  covetous  expectation." 

BBS 
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25.  Bein;^  rhargid  with  high  tnuon  for  denring  the  kii^t 
flnpremacT,  the  aged  bishop  was  eommitled  to  the  Towei^  mi 
tJUit  A  time  bchea^led.  The  storj  of  his  death  is  Tery  beaoii- 
folly  told  by  Faller,  who  was  a  hearty,  eren  a  rehement,  Fko- 
teitaxit,  but  yet  could  see  what  was  good  in  those  from  whom  he 
difTerv:'].  When  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  came  to  awakeo 
his  prisoner,  and  to  announce  to  him  that  he  was  to  suffer  death 
that  morning,  he  received  the  news  reir  quietly,  and  begged  he 
might  still  liave  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  as  be  had  slept  bat  ill  that 
night  **  Not,"  he  said,  "  for  any  fear  of  death,  but  by  reason  of 
my  great  infirmity  and  weakness."  Then  "  falling  again  to  nst^ 
he  siiipt  soundly  two  hours  and  more,  and  after  he  was  awaked, 
callfjd  to  his  man  to  help  him  up ;  but  first  commanded  him  to 
take  away  his  shirt  of  hair,  which  customably  he  wore,  and  to 
convey  it  privily  out  of  the  house,  and  instead  thereof  to  lay 
him  a  clean  white  shirt,  and  all  the  best  apparel  he  had,  as 
cleanly  brushed  as  might  be.  And  as  he  was  arraying  him- 
self, Ih'h  man,  seeing  in  him  more  curiosity  and  care  for  the  fine 
and  cleanly  wearing  of  his  apparel  that  day  than  was  wont^  de- 
mandf^l  of  him  wliat  this  sudden  change  meant,  saying  that  his 
lordship  knew  well  enough  that  he  must  put  ofi*  all  again  within 
two  hours,  and  lose  it.  '  What  of  that  1 '  said  he.  '  Dost  not 
thou  mark  that  this  is  our  marriage  day,  and  that  it  behovetii 
us  therefore  to  use  more  cleanliness  for  solemnity  thereof)'  .  .  . 
And  with  that,  taking  a  little  book  in  lus  hand,  which  was  a 
Xew  Testament,  lying  by  him,  he  made  a  cross  on  his  forehead, 
and  W(^iit  out  of  his  prison  door  with  the  lieutenant,  being  so 
weak  as  tliat  he  was  scant  able  to  go  down  the  stairs ;  wherefbre, 
at  the  stair's  foot  he  was  taken  up  in  a  chair  between  two  of  the 
lieutenant's  men,  and  carried  to  the  Tower  gate.  .  .  .  And  as 
they  were  coming  to  the  uttermost  precincts  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Tower,  they  rested  there  with  him  a  space,  till  such  time  as 
one  was  sent  before  to  know  in  what  readiness  the  sheriffis  were 
to  receive  him ;  during  which  space  ho  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and 
standing  on  his  feet,  leaned  his  shoulder  to  the  wall,  and  lifting 
liis  eyes  toward  heaven,  he  opened  the  little  book  in  his  hand 
and  said,  '  0  Lord,  tins  is  the  last  time  that  ever  I  shall  open 
this  book ;  let  some  comfortable  place  now  chance  unto  me, 
wherciby  I,  Thy  poor  servant,  may  glorify  Thee  in  this  my  lost 
hour.'  And  with  that,  looking  into  the  book,  the  first  thing 
that  came  to  his  sight  were  these  words  (iu  Latin), '  This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent.     I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the 
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earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.' 
And  with  that  he  shut  the  book  together,  and  said,  *  Here  is 
oven  learning  enough  for  me  to  my  life's  end.*  .  .  .  When  he 
was  come  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  they  that  carried  him 
offered  to  help  him  up  the  stairs,  but  said  he,  *  Nay,  masters, 
seeing  I  am  come  so  far,  let  me  alone,  and  ye  shall  see  me  shift 
for  myself  well  enough ;  *  and  he  went  up  the  stairs,  without 
any  help,  so  lively  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  them  that  before  knew 
his  debility  and  weakness.  But  as  he  was  mounting  the  stairs 
the  south-east  sun  shined  very  bright  in  his  face,  whereupon  ho 
said  to  himself  these  words,  lifting  up  his  hands,  *  Ye  shall 
look  unto  Him  and  be  lightened,  and  your  faces  shall  not  be 
ashamed,' " 

26.  After  saying  to  the  assembled  people  that  he  was  come  to 
die  for  the  faith  of  Christ's  Holy  CatJiolic  Church,  and  praying 
for  his  king  and  his  coimtry,  **  he  kneeled  down  and  said  certain 
prayers.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  executioner,  and  bound  a  hand- 
kerchief about  his  eyes ;  and  so  the  bishop,  lifting  his  hands  and 
heart  to  heaven,  said  a  few  prayers,  which  were  not  long,  but 
fervent  and  devout ;  which  being  ended,  he  laid  his  head  down 
over  the  midst  of  a  little  block,  where  the  executioner,  being 
ready  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  axe,  cut  asunder  his  slender  neok 
at  one  blow." 

27.  Thus  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  Reforma- 
tion. Many  and  many  another  sainted  head  would  fall,  on 
either  side,  before  Christians  could  learn  how  in  this  imperfect 
world  they  might  dwell  together  in  unity,  each  holding  his  own 
faith,  and  yet  each  loving  his  brother  who  held  another. 
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LECTURE  XLIL— THE  REFORMERS. 

Granmer  and  Cromwell.  The  Enffliah  Bible.  Tjndale.  The  New  Testa- 
ment burnt  at  St.  Paul's.  The  Bible  published  by  authority.  Dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries.    Death  of  Henry  YIII. 

1.  After  the  fall  of  TVolsey,  tho  chief  advisers  and  supporten 
of  tho  king  woro  two  very  remarkable  men.     One  of  these  -was 

Craumer,  who  had  been  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
^^''■*™*'^'  terbury  on  account  of  tho  help  he  had  given  and 
was  ready  to  give  to  the  king  about  his  divorce.  Long  after- 
wards he  was  burned  to  death  for  his  Protestant  religion ;  but 
at  this  time,  though  he  uphold  tho  king's  supremacy,  he  believed 
the  Koman  Catholic  doctrines,  and  consented  to  the  burning  of 
heretics.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  those  days  people 
becamo  thorough  Protestants  all  at  once ;  it  was  only  by  degrees 
they  leamt  to  see  tliat  among  the  things  they  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  ^'some  were  untrue,  some  uncertain,  some  vain 
and  superstitious/'  and  we  have  no  right  to  blame  them  for  this. 
Cranmer  was  not  a  perfect  man  by  any  means ;  he  was  more 
worldly  and  less  brave  than  most  of  the  reformers ;  but  he  did 
lasting  good  to  the  Church  and  nation ;  it  was  he  who  sent  forth 
into  tho  whole  land  our  English  Bible,  the  book  which  lies 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  Englishmen  than  any  other,  and  our 
English  Prjiyer-book,  which  is  also  very  dear  to  many  of  us. 

2.  The  other  counsellor  of  the  king  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  a 
man  who  had  been  in  "Wolsey's  employ,  and  who  came  into 

favour  as  the  great  cardinal  declined.  He  was  most 
CromweU.  faithful  to  his  master  in  his  fall,  and  did  aU  he 
could  to  shield  him  from  disgrace  and  injury,  so  that  every  one 
respected  and  admired  his  honesty  and  fidelity.  But  he  was  a 
very  bad  advisor  for  the  king.  Henry,  as  we  know,  loved  his 
own  will.  Wolsey  had  said  of  him,  "  He  is  a  prince  of  royal 
courage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart,  and  rather  than  he  will  want 
or  miss  any  part  of  his  will  or  pleasure  he  will  endanger  the 
loss  of  the  one  half  of  his  realm."      This  was  rather  a  com- 
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plimentary  style  of  speaking,  and  the  "royal  courage  and 
princely  heart"  in  common  people  would  have  perhaps  been 
called  stubbornness  and  self-will.  "  I  assure  you/'  Wolsey  went 
on,  "  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him  for  the  space  sometimes 
of  three  hours,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but 
I  could  never  dissuade  him  therefrom.  Therefore,  Mr.  King- 
stone,  I  warn  you,  if  it  chance  you  hereafter  to  be  of  his  privy 
council  ...  be  well  assured  and  advised  what  ye  put  in  his 
head,  for  ye  shall  never  put"  it  out  again." 

3.  Cromwell  was  exactly  the  minister  to  please  a  king  like 
this,  for  all  his  aim  and  object  was  to  make  the  king  and  the 
king's  will  supreme  in  everything.  He  wanted  the  country  to 
be  governed,  not,  as  of  old,  by  a  constitutional  king,  who  had 
to  consult  his  parliament,  and  conform  himself  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  but  by  an  absolute  king,  who  should  be  above  and 
before  all,  even  above  the  law.  This  was  all  the  more  dangerous 
now,  because  Henry  had  become  the  head  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  State,  and  therefore  he  had  twice  as  much  authority  as 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  in  the  power 
of  the  arclibisliops  and  bishops  to  oppose  his  will.  Cromwell 
introduced  a  law  which  one  wonders  could  ever  have  been 
adopted  in  so  just  and  equitable  a  country  as  England — that 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  when 
after  a  time  Cromwell's  will  clashed  with  the  king's,  and  he  fell 
into  disfavour,  he  was  the  first  to  suffer  under  that  law. 

4.  All  these  plans  and  views  of  Cromwell  suited  Henry  and 
his  successors  very  well;  but  they  did  not  suit  the  English 
nation,  and  when  the  time  came,  100  years  later,  that  the  king's 
will  and  the  nation's  will  went  different  ways,  there  was  a  great 
crash,  and  the  old  English  freedom  was  restored.  But  this  did 
not  happen  yet;  the  gradual  change  which  had  begun  under 
Edward  TV.  still  went  on,  and  the  country  became  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  personal  will  of  the  king.  The  Tudors, 
with  one  exception,  besides  being  obstinate,  were  wise ;  they  could 
see  what  the  nation  would  put  up  >vith,  and  what  it  would  not^ 
and  they  never  came  into  collision  with  their  people,  because 
they  had  so  true  a  perception  of  what  their  will  really  was. 

5.  In  this  great  matter  of  the  Church,  though  there  were 
many  who  differed  from  the  Protestant  reformers,  it  seems  that 
the  main  body  of  the  people  more  or  less  sided  with  them,  and 
were  glad  to  throw  off  the  tyranny  of  Eome.  When  Henry  and 
Cranmer  began,  as  they  soon  did,  to  cast  away,  the  Eomish 
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doctrineB  also,  and  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Bible^  the 
more  intelligent  classes  still  approved.  Above  all,  the  dever  and 
serious-minded  young  men  at  the  universities,  who  had  read  the 
Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus,  and  his  other  writings,  were  sim 
to  be  much  influenced  by  them.  Some  of  these  came  to  bo  very 
famous  afterwards,  and  have  left  a  glorious  name  behind  theniy 
as  the  fathers  of  the  English  Church.  One  of  the 
^^  **  most  notable  was  Tyndale,  who,  ha\'ing  read  and 
heartily  sympathized  with  what  Erasmus  wished  about  the  Bible, 
determined  to  do  his  share  towards  bringing  it  to  pass,  by  once 
more  translating  the  Bible  into  English.  The  old  translations^ 
even  Wyclitre's,  had  now  become  old-fashioned ;  for  though  but 
150  years  had  passed  since  his  time,  the  language  had  altered  so 
much  that  probably  it  could  not  be  easily  understood.  Bat 
language  altered  much  faster  then  than  it  does  now,  because  the 
printing  of  books,  which  are  read  by  many  people  all  OTer  a 
country,  fixes  the  meaning  of  words  and  their  spelling  to  a  great 
extent ;  so  that  though  our  English  Bible,  which  is  more  than 
300  years  old,  is  somewhat  antique,  we  can  all  understand  it, 
and  delight  in  its  beauty  and  majesty.  A  great  part  of  the  Bible, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  in  the  very  English  of  Tyndale,  and  of  hie 
friend  Miles  Coverdale,  who  helped  him. 

6.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  know  a  little  about  the  life  and 
work  of  a  man  to  whom  all  who  love  their  English  Bibles  owe 
80  much.  His  biography,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  of  the 
reformers,  may  be  read  in  Foxe's  *  Book  of  Martyrs,  which  has 
always  been  a  very  favourite  book,  and  is  indeed  most  interest- 
ing, quaint,  and  vivid,  though  he  was  not  impartial  enough  to 
be  thoroughly  relied  on.  Tyndale  was  a  very  well-educated 
young  man,  having  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
when  he  WQui  to  be  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  Gloucester- 
shire. This  gentleman.  Sir  John  Welch,  being  a  rich  and 
hospitable  man,  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  at  dinner  all  the 
dignified  clergy,  the  abbots,  deans,  and  archdeacons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  young  tutor  would  sit  at  table  among  them. 
Even  quite  in  the  country  people  were  already  thinking  a  great  deal 
aboat  the  new  doctrines  which  were  coming  in,  and  the  talk  waa 
very  often  about  Erasmus  and  Luther,  and  their  works.  Tyndale, 
being  learned  and  clever,  would  join  in  the  conversation,  and 
somotiuics  put  all  the  dignitaries  to  silence  by  lus  arguments 
and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  happened  once  to  be  in 
com|)any  of  a  divine,  "  recounted,*'  says  Foxe,  "  for  a  learned 
man,  and  in  communing  and  disputing  with  him  he  drave  him 
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to  that  issue  that  the  said  great  doctor  burst  out  into  these 
blasphemous  words,  *  We  were  better  to  be  without  Gk)d's  laws 
than  the  Pope.'  Master  Tyndale,  hearing  this,  full  of  godly  zeal, 
and  not  bearing  that  blasphemous  saying,  replied  again,  and 
said,  '  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws ; '  and  farther  added  that 
if  God  spared  him  life,  ere  many  years  he  would  cause  a  boy 
that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scripture  than  he 
did." 

7.  Thus  he  soon  grew  into  great  disfavour  with  the  clergy 
round,  who  wished  things  to  stay  as  they  were ;  and  not  only 
with  these  higher  ones,  but  also  with  the  lower  and  more  igno- 
rant, who  were  perhaps  jealous  of  his  learning.  These  latter 
seem  to  have  been  in  almost  as  bad  a  condition  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  King  Alfred.  The  Church  prayers  were  still  all  said 
in  Latin,  and  of  course  the  congregations  could  not  understand 
them,  but  it  seems  the  priests  themselves  were  not  much  better. 
Tyndale  says  he  feels  sure  there  were  20,000  priests  and  curates 
in  England  who  could  not  give  the  right  English  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Paternoster  as  they  called  it. 

8.  The  clergy,  high  and  low,  soon  made  the  place  too  hot  for 
him,  and  he  went  to  London,  full  of  zeal  to  keep  that  promise 
about  the  Scriptures.   He  found  very  little  encourage- 
ment there ;   he  remained  "  the  space  almost  of  a    ^Jj''^' 
year,  beholding  and  marking  with  himself  the  course       Bible. 

of  the  world,  and  especially  the  demeanoiir  of  the 
preachers,  how  they  boasted  themselves  and  set  up  their 
authority  and  kingdom ;  beholding  also  the  pomp  of  the  prelates" 
(this  was  just  in  the  hey-day  of  Wolse/s  glory),  "with  other 
things  more  which  greatly  misliked  him."  He  received  no  pro- 
tection or  assistance,  and  finally  decided  that  London  was  no  place 
for  him  or  his  work.  Accordingly,  he  went  abroad  and  settled 
in  Antwerp,  where  he  was  encouraged  by  some  English  mer- 
chants, and  where  he,  helped  by  friends  who  were  like-minded 
witli  himself,  finished  Ina  translation.  It  was  immediately 
printed;  and  now  the  question  arose  how  to  get  the  copies 
circulated  and  read  in  England.  This  was  some  time  before 
Henry  had  broken  with  the  Pope,  and  it  was  still  against  the 
law  for  laymen  to  read  the  Bible.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  tells  this  in 
plain  words.  He  had  found  out  about  Tyndale  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  writes  to  the  king  to  warn  him.  "An 
Englishman,  .  .  .  your  subject,  .  .  .  hath  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  English,  and  within  few  days  intendeth  to- 
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letum  with  the  same  imprinted  to  England.  I  need  not  adye^- 
tizo  your  Grace  what  infection  and  danger  may  ensue  hereby  if 
it  be  not  withsianded.  .  .  .  All  our  fathers  and  governors  of  the 
Church  of  England  hath  with  all  diligence  forbid  and  eschewed 
publication  of  English  Bibles."  He  exhorts  the  king  to  set 
forth  the  standard  against  these  Philistines,  and  to  undertread 
them  that  they  shall  not  lift  up  their  heads  ;  "  knowing  what 
harm  such  books  (Bibles !)  hath  done  in  your  realm  in  times 
past" 

9.  But  the  Protestants  in  England,  some  of  them  young 
students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  some  of  them  poor  workmen 
in  London,  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  society  on  purpose 
to  receive  and  spread  abroad  these  precious  forbidden  books ;  and 
most  wonderful  adventures  they  had,  and  dangers,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  The  police  contrived  to  lay  hands  on  a  great 
many  of  the  Testaments  after  they  were  brought  to  England; 
the  bishops  too,  who  were  set  upon  destroying  them,  bought  up 
all  they  could  get.     And  one  Sunday  morning  a  fine  sight  was 

to  bo  seen  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     A  platform  was 

W27.        erected  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  on  the  top  of 

TeiUment    ^^^^»  enthroned  in  pomp  of  purple  and  gold  and 

burnt  in     splendour,  sate  the  great  cardinal ;  around  him  were 

8t  Panl*!.    bishops,  abbots,  and  doctors,  also  splendid  in  gowns 

of  damask  and  satin.     In  front  of  all  this  grandeur, 

within  a  railing,  a  great  fire   was  burning,   with  the  sinful 

books,  both  tracts  and  Testaments,  ranged  round  it  in  baskets, 

waiting  for  the  execution  of   the    sentence.      Presently    six 

prisoners  in  penitential  dresses  carrying  faggots  were  brought 

in.   These  poor  men  were  Protestants  who  had  been  captured  and 

persuaded  to  recant ;  (we  must  not  expect  all  men  to  be  heroes). 

They  were  made  to  kneel  down  with  their  faggots  on  their 

shoulders,  and  beg  pardon  of  God  and  Holy  Church  for  their 

offences.     Then  they  were  taken  within  the  rail,  and  led  three 

times  round  the  fire,  casting  in  their  faggots  as  they  passed.    Lastly 

the  books,  the  Gospels  of  Christy  were  thrown  on  the  flames  alao^ 

and  no  doubt  the  cardinal,  the  bishops,  and  the  abbots  felt  very 

triumphant. 

10.  This  time,  however,  their  cleverness  had  a  little  overshot 
the  mark.  The  condemned  books  had  been  bought  through  a 
certain  merchant  named  Packington,  who  was  a  secret  friend  of 
Tyndale's.  Foxe  takes  great  pleasure  in  telling  us  the  story. 
Packington  says  to  the  bishop,  "  *  If  it  be  your  lordship's  pleasure, 
I  must  disburse  money  to  pay  for  them,  or  else  I  cannot  hav« 
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them,  and  so  I  "will  assure  you  to  have  every  book  of  them  that 
is  printed  and  unsold*  The  bishop,  thinking  be  had  the  matter 
secured,  said,  '  Do  your  diligence,  gentle  Master  Packington ;  get 
them  for  mo,  and  I  will  pay  whatsoever  they  cost,  for  I  int^d 
to  burn  and  destroy  them  all  at  Paul's  Cross.'  This  Augustine 
Packington  went  unto  Tyndale,  and  declared  the  whole  matter ; 
and  so,  upon  compact  made  between  them,  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  the  books,  Packington  had  the  thanks,  and  Tyndale  had  the 
money.  After  this  Tyndale  corrected  the  same  New  Testament 
again,  and  caused  them  to  be  newly  imprinted,  so  that  they  came 
thick  and  threefold  over  into  England." 

11.  Foxe  gives  us  with  equal  enjoyment  another  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  the  clergy  tried  to  hinder  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible.   A  sermon  was  preached  on  the  subject  at 
Cambridge,  by  one  of  our  old  friends  the  friars.     He   _  *}         jt 
imdertook  to  prove  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the      ^^  friu. 
Scriptures  to  be  in  English,  "  lest  the  ignorant  and 

vulgar  sort  might  be  brought  in  danger  to  leave  their  vocation,  or 
else  run  into  some  inconvenience ;  as,  for  example,  the  plough- 
man, when  he  heareth  this  in  the  Gospel,  *  No  man  that  layeth 
his  hand  on  the  plough,  and  looketh  back,  is  meet  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,'  might  peradventure,  hearing  this,  cease  from  his 
plough.  Likewise  the  baker,  when  he  heareth  that  *  a  little  leaven 
corrupteth  a  whole  lump  of  dough,'  may  perchance  leave  our 
bread  unleavened,  and  so  our  bodies  shall  be  unseasoned.  .  .  . 
These,  with  other  mo  (more),  this  clerkly  friar  brought  out,  to  the 
number  of  five,  to  prove  his  purpose.  .  .  . 

1 2.  "  Master  Latimer,  hearing  this  friarly  sermon  of  Doctor 
Buckenliam,  cometh  againe  the  afternoon,  or  shortly  after,  to  tho 
church  to  answer  the  friar,  where  resorted  to  him  a  great  multi- 
tude, as  well  of  the  university  as  of  the  town,  both  doctors  and 
other  graduates,  with  great  expectation  to  hear  what  he  CQuld 
say ;  among  whom  also,  directly  in  the  face  of  Latimer,  underneath 
the  pulpit,  sate  Buckenham,  the  foresaid  friar,  prior  of  the  Black 
Friars,  with  his  black  friar's  cowl  about  his  shoulders."  After 
Latimer  had  preached  some  time,  **  refuting  the  friar,  and  answer- 
ing his  objections,"  he  added,  with  reference  to  the  ploughman 
and  the  leaven,  that  every  language  had  its  metaphors  '^and  like 
figurative  significations,  so  common  and  vulgar  to  all  men  that 
the  very  painters  do  paint  them  on  walls  and  on  houses.  '  As 
for  example,'  saith  he,  looking  towards  the  friar  that  sate  over 
against  him,  *  when  they  paint  a  fox  preaching  out  of  a  friar's 
cowl,  none  is  so  mad  to  take  this  to  be  a  fox  that  preacheth,  but 
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know  well  enough  the  meaning  of  the  mattery  which  is  to  point 
out  unto  U8  what  hjrpocrisy,  cndt,  and  subtle  disaimnlatioii  lietb 
hid  many  times  in  these  friars'  cowls,  willing  us  thereby  to  bewai* 
them.'  In  fine,  friar  Buckenham  with  this  sermon  was  ao  dashed 
that  never  after  durst  he  peep  out  of  the  pulpit  against  Master 
Latimer.'' 

1 3.  This  **  Master  Latimer "  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
English  reformers,  a  man  who  was  sure  to  have  much  infloenoe; 
hearty  and  oamost,  bold,  witty,  and  original ;  his  sermons,  many 
of  wliich  are  Htill  preserved,  are  very  plain-spoken  and  pithy,  and 
must  have  produced  a  great  effect.  Henry  VIII.,  who,  with  all 
his  arbitrariness,  **  loved  a  man  "  when  he  saw  him,  liked  Latimer, 
often  had  him  to  preach  before  him,  and  presently  made  him 
IJiHhop  of  "Worcester. 

H.  As  for  Tyndale,  he  was  watched  and  persecuted  for  his 
noble  work,  imprisonerl,  and  at  lost  put  to  death  as  a  hereticL 
Tlie  only  letter  of  his  that  has  been  preserved  is  one 
that  was  written  while  he  was  in  prison  in  the  castls 
of  Vilvordft  in  Flanders,  and  addressed  to  the  governor.  In  it 
he  pb^ails  for  a  few  comforts,  a  warmer  cap,  and  a  warmer  coat; 
"  for  that  which  I  have  is  very  thin ;  idso  a  piece  of  doth  to 
patch  my  leggings ;  my  overcoat  is  worn  out ;  my  shirts  are  also 
worn  out.  ...  I  wish  also  |)ermission  to  have  a  candle  in  the 
evening,  for  it  is  wearisome  to  sit  alone  in  the  dark.  But  above 
all,  I  entreat  and  beseech  your  clemency  to  be  urgent  with  the 
Procureur  that  he  may  kindly  permit  me  to  have  my  Hebrew 
Bibl(»,  Hebrew  Gmmmar,  and  Hebrew  Dictionary,  that  I  may 
spend  my  time  with  that  study.  And  in  return  may  you  obtain 
your  dearest  wish,  provided  always  it  be  consistent  with  the  sal- 
vation of  your  soul.  But  if  any  other  resolution  has  been  come 
to  concerning  ine,  that  I  must  remain  during  the  whole  winter,  I 
shall  ])e  patient,  abiding  the  will  of  God,  to  the  glory  of  the  grace 
of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit  I  pray  may  ever  direct 
your  heart." 

15.  It  would  seem  almost  enough  to  moke  us  despair  of  the 
world's  progress  altogether  to  read  that  letter,  and  picture  that 
man  ;  the  world  so  needing  instruction ;  he  so  able,  so  longing  to 
give  it,  and  condemned  to  sit  through  the  long,  dark  evenings 
without  books,  without  even  a  candle.  "  No,  you  shall  not  work 
for  us,"  says  the  ignorant  world.  "  But  I  will  work  for  you> 
though  I  (lie  for  it,"  says  the  martyr,  and  he  dies  indeed.     But 

^Work  lives,  lives  and  bears  fruit  in  a  million  hearts. 

Four  years  after  that  pathetic  letter  was  written,  and  when 
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Tyndale  had  been  put  to  death  at  Antwerp,  the  English  Bible 
was   published   by  authority  of  the  king.     While 
Cromwell  was  minister  the  Protestants  were  much         1539. 
favoured,  and  he  and  Cranmer  worked  together  to   ^jli^'^^*^ 
help  their  cause,  and  especially  to  encourage  instead      Usiied  by 
of  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Bible.    One  of  the  new     authority. 
English  Bibles  was  now  set  up  in  every  parish  church 
in  England.    The  title-page  was  ornamented  with  a  picture.     At 
the  top  sitd  King  Henry  on  his  throne,  supreme  head  both  of  Church 
and  State,  holding  in  his  hand  the  "  Verbum  Dei,"  which  he  distri- 
butes to  the  bishops  and  high  officials ;  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  are  the  people  in  general,  both  priests  and  laymen,  hold- 
ing out  their  hands  eagerly  for  the  books  which  the  bishops  dis- 
tribute among  them,  and  crying  Yivat  Hex,  and  GUxL  save  the 
king.     The  second  edition  of  this  Bible,  with  the  same  title-page, 
is  to  be  seen  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

17.  Another  of  Cromwell's  works  was  the  one  which  we  were 
prepared  to  expect  before  long — the  putting  down  or  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.      First  the  smsJler  ones  were 

broken  up.  Wolsey  had  indeed  already  set  the  1^86-9, 
example  in  doing  this,  for  the  smaller  ones  were  in  ^#^^*^ 
a  far  worse  and  more  disorderly  condition  than  the  monaftariM. 
larger ;  but  before  long  Cromwell  proceeded  to  sup- 
press the  large  and  wealthy  ones,  some  of  which  were  still  decorous 
and  religious,  and  where  the  monks  and  priors  were  really 
good  and  pious  men,  ready  to  die  at  their  post  sooner  than 
give  their  sanction  to  what  they  looked  on  as  sacrilege  and 
robbery.  This  measure  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  people ; 
the  monasteries  had  been  in  some  ways  a  real  help  and  refuge  to 
the  poor,  since  they  were  almost  always  liberal  and  charitable, 
and  ready  to  give  food  and  lodging  to  those  who  needed  it.  As 
they  did  not,  however,  examine  very  carefully  whether  the 
ap])licants  really  did  need  their  charity,  they  encouraged  a  great 
many  in  idleness  and  dependence  who  ought  to  have  been  at 
work,  and  thus  a  great  many  more  were  now  added  to  the 
**  sturdy  beggars  "  whom  the  government  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with. 

18.  Here  and  there  some  revolts  took  place,  but  Cromwell 
and  the  king  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  rebellions 
were  easily  put  down,  and  the  great  work  done.  When  the 
abbeys  and  priories  were  broken  up,  the  monks  and  nuns 
received  small  pensions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  varying  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  in  the  monastery;  the  nuns  got  about  £i  a 
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year,  which  in  those  days  would  go  as  for  as  forty  would  d 
now.  It  appears  that  a  great  many  of  the  younger,  both  monl 
and  nuns,  were  overjoyed  at  receiving  their  liberty. 

19.  Imnieuse  riches  wore  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  th 
government.  Some  of  it,  but  not  much,  was  used  for  relxgiov 
purposes,  fi)r  f<junding  new  bishoprics,  colleges,  and  schools ;  tb 
greater  ]>art  the  king  used  in  reAvarding  his  friends  and  courtien 

I  Thus  it  is  that,  even  now,  many  laymen,  nobles,  and  others  liv 

in  what  are  still  called  abbeys  and  priories.  Though  there  is  litt] 
doubt  that  it  was  for  the  lasting  good  of  the  country  that  all  thi 
took  place,  it  gave  Henry  and  the  Ee formation  a  bod  name,  a 
being  robbers  and  spoilers,  that  they  kept  so  much  of  this  grea 
wealtJi  for  their  own  uses. 

20.  Now  too  came  the  end  of  Beckct's  shrine  and  the  Contei 
burj*^  pilgrimages.     The  king  gave  forth  a  proclamation,  sayini 

1  ii5u  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^*^®  council,  having  looked  into  the  mattei 
•  found  that  Thomas  k  Becket,  far  from  being  a  saini 
was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  Henceforth  no  more  honour  was  t 
bo  paid  tu  him;  no  more  pilgrims  were  to  kneel  at  his  toml 
Tlio  beautiful  and  costly  shrine  was  broken  up.  That  preciou 
and  miraculous  jewel  which  the  King  of  France  had  bestowei 
was  set  in  a  ring,  which  Henry  wore  upon  his  thumb,  and  wa 
afterwards  placed  in  a  necklace  by  his  daughter  Mary. 

21.  All  these  wonderful  changes  have  produced  lasting  effect 
on  the  thoughts,    characters,  and  lives  of  Englishmen.     Th 

,     other  events  of  the  reign  must  bo  passed  over  hastil;y 

^nMtio'    Everybody  knows  that  Henry  VIII.  had  six  wive« 

lif0.         and  wo  need  not  waste  time  over  them.     Gossi] 

and  scandal  are  still  gossip  and  scandal,  even  whei 

they  are  300  years  old.     Two  of  the  six  wives  were  divorced;  i 

was  in  making  the  match  for  one  of  these,  Anne  of  Cleves,  tha 

Crciuiwcll   fell  into  disgrace  and  lost  his   head.     Two   wer 

beheaded  :  one  of  whom  was  Anne  Boleyn,  for  whose  sake  poo 

Queen  Katherine  had  been  set  aside,  and  who  was  the  mother  o 

Queen  Elizabeth.     One  died  a  natural  death  while  the  king  wa 

still  alive ;  and  the  last,  after  being  in  some  danger  now  an< 

then,  survived  him.     Yet  he  had  but  three  children.     Of  thoa 

three  not  one   left  a  child,  and  only  one  was  considered  b 

everybody  to  be  legitimate.* 

♦  IXcnry's  wives  : — 

1.  Katberino  of  Aragon,  divorced.  4.  Anne  of  Cleves,  divorced. 

2.  Anne  Boleyn,  beheaded.  5.  Katherine  Howard,  beheaded 

3.  Jono  Seymour,  died  a  natural  death.  6.  Katherine  Parr,  survived  bii 
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22.  Henry's  latter  days  were  not  glorious.  He  had  some 
unimportant  wars  both  in  France  and  Scotland,  which  brought 
neither  profit  nor  renown.  After  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  who  was 
a  staunch  Protestant,  he  fell  back  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bomanist  party.  He  published  six  articles  (1539),  containing 
many  of  the  principal  Eoman  Catholic  doctrines,  to  which  every 
one  was  bound  to  conform.  But  as  it  was  not  so  easy  for 
reasonable  and  thinking  men  to  alter  their  opinions  merely  because 
the  king  had  altered  his,  some  more  Protestants  were  j.^- 
burnt  as  heretics.  Henry  died,  old  before  his  time,  gj^  death, 
in  1547. 

23.  With  all  his  faults  and  inconsistencies,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that,  compared  with  other  countries  of  Europe,  he 
guided  England  through  a  most  dangerous  and  exciting  crisis 
prudently  and  successfiilly.  In  Germany  the  Eeformation  was  the 
cause  of  a  most  long  and  terrible  war  before  it  could  be  estab- 
lished in  the  countries  which  longed  for  it  The  same  was  the 
case  in  Holland.  In  France  and  Spain  the  tyrannical  kings 
crushed  it  altogether.  In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
established  almost  peaceably,  and  soon,  though  not  all  at  once^ 
took  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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LECTURE  XLIIL— THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  CHURCHEa 

£<lwArrI  VT.  Protector  Somerset.  The  Reformation  m^ged  forwaid. 
Revolt  in  the  wc8t  Revolt  in  the  east.  Death  of  Somerset.  Death 
of  Ki i  wan i .  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mary  and  Philip.  Romaniam  xe8t<n«d. 
The  J'rotcstant  martyrs. 

1.  At  tho  Gild  of  tho  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  had  been  caused 
by  rival  families  fip^liting  for  the  throne,  it  was  hoped  that 
thrcjugh  tho  inarringo  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  with  Elizabeth  of 
York  all  such  difficulties  were  ended  for  ever,  and  that  theii 
children  and  children's  children  would  succeed  each  other  in 
peace.  But  all  these  hopes  proved  vain ;  and  though  there  wen 
no  more  civil  wars  on  these  grounds,  yet  there  were  great  dis- 
quiel«  and  disputes,  and  many  terrible  deaths  of  innocent  people^ 
caused  by  tho  confusion  of  rival  claimants. 

2.  Henry  YIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  lawftd  heirs^  and 
hod  put  that  forth,  indeed,  as  tho  excuse  for  his  matrimonial 
adventures,  had  really  made  the  confusion  greater.     The  Houae 

of  Parliament  had  endeavoured  to  cut  the  knot  by 

Tho  ohildren  recognizing  the  claims   of  all  his  three  children^ 

Henry  vni.  ^^^^^^^^  there  were  doubts  about  tho  legitimacy  of 

*  two  of  them,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Those  who  l>elieved  tliat  Katherino  of  Aragon  had  been  Henry's 

lawful  wifi».,  and  that  the  divorce  mode  without  the  Pope's 

consent  was  illegid,  looked  on  Anne  Boloyn's  daughter  Elizabeth 

as   illegiiinmto ;    those  who  considered   tho  marriage  between 

Henry  and  his  bn>ther's  widow  no  marriage,  and  thought  the 

divorce  a  real  one,  looked  on  Katherine's  daughter  Maiy  as 

ilh'gitinmte.  But  parliament  had  decided  that  both  should  be  con- 

sidori'd  08  lawful  heirs  to  the  crown  in  due  order  after  their  brother. 

3.  It  did  not  seem  very  likoly  that  all  these  three  would  die 
childless  (iliough  it  fell  out  eo  in  fact),  but  if  they  did,  the 
crown  was  then  to  go  to  the  descendants  of  Henry's  younger 
sister.  Tho  elder  one,  who  had  married  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, was  set  aside;  but  it  was  her  grandson,   who   came  to 
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the  throno  at  last.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  attend  to  the  reigus 
of  Henry's  three  children,  all  of  which  were  very  important. 
The  eldest  of  the  three  was  the  Princess  Mary,  -- 
daughter  of  Katherine  of  Aragon.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  great  pity  for  her ;  her  young  days  were  made  very  bitter 
by  the  undeserved  disgrace  of  her  mother.  After  being  looked 
on  as  princess  royal,  and  heir  to  the  crown,  she  had  to  endure 
the  mortification  of  being  treated  as  illegitimate,  and  seeing  her 
mother  divorced  and  sent  away  from  the  court,  whilst  a  gay 
young  rival  was  set  up  in  her  place.  Moreover,  both  she  and 
her  mother  were  devoted  to  the  old  religion,  the  Spaniards 
being  always  the  most  fervent  of  Eomanists.  And  as  the  fall  of 
Katherine  and  of  Eomanism  went  hand  in  hand,  so  the  personal 
and  religious  feeling  went  hand  in  hand  in  Mary's  mind,  and 
she  grew  up  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  wrong  on  both  grounds. 
She  does  .not  seem  to  have  been  either  beautiful  or  clever,  and 
she  was  self-willed,  like  all  the  Tudors ;  but  she  was  sincere  and 
honest,  and  at  this  time  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

4.  The  next  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  at  the  death  of  her 
father  was  about  fourteen,  was  the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  She 
had  her  strong  will  too,  but  then  she  was  clever, 

hearty,  and  good-looking.  She  was  gay  and  vain,  ^li«*^th« 
like  her  mother,  and,  moreover,  stingy,  untruthful,  and  artful ; 
but  she  had  many  fine  and  strong  points  of  character,  and  when 
her  turn  came  to  reign  she  was  as  much  loved  as  her  unfortunate 
sister  was  hated.  She  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  Cran- 
mer  was  her  godfather,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  for 
religion  half  as  much  as  for  politics. 

5.  Next  came  young  Edward,  who  was  now  about  nine  years 
old,  and,  whose  mother  having  lived  an  irreproachable  life,  and 
died  a  natural  death,  as  Henry's  wife,  was  the  un- 
disputed  heir  to  the  throne.     It  is  rather  difficult     jt^niA 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  character  of  those 

who  lived  at  this  period,  because  their  biographers  nearly  always 
judged  them  according  to  which  religious  side  they  took.  If 
they  were  Protestants,  the  Protestant  writers  make  them  out  to 
be  perfect,  and  like  saints  and  angels,  while  the  Roman  Catholio 
ones  can  hardly  find  words  bad  enough  for  them ;  and  just  the 
contrary  if  they  were  on  the  other  side ;  no  one  seemed  able  to 
judge  dispassionately.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  even  for  ourselves 
to  do  so,  as  most  English  people  cannot  help  still  feeling  strongly 
about  the  disputes  of  that  time.  I^one  of  us  care  in  the  least 
now  about  the  Red  or  the  White  Rose,  or  whether  York  or 

FF 
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Lancaster  gainoil  the  victon" ;  bnt  most  of  us  still  care  a  gr 
donl  about  out  l*rote8tant  roli^ion,  our  Bibles  and  Prayer-boo 
and  sliouM  Ije  quite  ready  to  Aamo  up  at  the  idea  of  the  Pc 
usiiij;  any  authority  over  our  country.  This  makes  the  peri 
of  the  Hofomiatiou  so  interesting. 

C.  I5ut  making  all  allowances  for  the  partiality  of  Protest 

writers,  it  is  imi)ossiblo  not  to  sec  that  Kdward  VI.  was  rea 

a  moHt  ri'niarkablo  boy,  with   wonderful   intelligence,    and 

flwei't  and  noble  nature.     He  was  described  by  one  of  his  tut 

I  as  "the  beautifullest  creature  that   livoth  under  the  sun,  1 

liveli«'st,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  gentlest  thing  of  all  1 
worh] ;  Hiich  a  spirit  of  capacity  in  learning  the  things  tauj 
him  by  his  Si-hoolmiisters,  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  hear  say ;  ai 
finally,  \iv  hath  siuh  a  gr.ice  of  port  and  gesture  in  gravity  wli 
he  ei»mt»th  into  any  presonro,  that  it  j^hould  seem  he  M'* 
aln'tidy  a  father,  an<l  vt't  jKisseth  he  not  the  age  of  ten  j'oai 
AVliou  lie  wa^4  about  thirtiH'U  y«Mr3  old  it  is  said  that  he  li 
leanii  suvon  languagoj*,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ] 
own,  as  well  as  with  Fivncli  ami  I^itin.  "  Nor  was  ho  ignon 
of  lo^ir,  of  th(»  prin('ii)lt's  f»f  natuml  j)hilosophy,  or  of  niusi 
Ho  also  took  gri»at  inten.st  in  atVaira  of  State,  One  can  ban 
wondiT  that  a  boy  who  bad  received  such  an  education,  and  h 
such  a  jmM^ocious  mind,  never  lived  to  grow  up.  "  That  ch 
was  so  educated,  po^^sessod  such  abilities,  and  caused  such  t 
pectations  that  he  appeared  a  miracle." 

7.  1  le  was  also  a  very  religious  child,  and  we  are  particulai 
told  witli  what  wonderful  plojisure   he   listened   to   the   lo 
sermons  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  reforming  bisho]^ 
preach  before  him.     But  if  they  wore  all  as  lively  and  racy 
Bishop  l^ilimer's,  this  appears  less  surprising. 

8.  'J'ho  king  being  so  young,  the  government  was  placed 
the  bauds  of  a  council,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Edward's  unc 

the  Duke  of  Somerset,  brother  to  his  mother.     Tl 

Protector '  Juko   was   a   most    decided  Protestant,   far   m( 

an?Pro^     decided  than  Henry  VIII.  had  been,  and  ho  a 

teBtantUm.   Archbishop   Cranmcr  pushed  on  the  Eoformati 

most  vigorously.     The  greatest  changes  they  ma 

were  these,  which  had  been  partly  attempted  before,  but  h 

not  been  definitely  settled  : — 

(1 )  The  Church  scr\-ice  was  to  bo  in  English  instead  of  in  Lat 

(2)  Images,  crosses,  pictun\^,  and  the  like  were  no  longer 
bo  tn*ated  with  excessive  veneration,  and  in  most  cases  w^ 
destroyed. 
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(3)  Worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  was  to  be  given  up. 

(4)  Confession  to  a  priest  was  not  to  be  compulsory. 

(5)  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  declared  untrue. 

(6)  The  clergy  were  to  be  permitted  to  marry. 

9.  Though  these  things  may  seem  quite  plain  to  us  now,  and 
most  of  us  have  been  taught  them  all  our  lives,  they  were  very 
serious  changes  to  force  upon  people  all  at  once.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  up  what  we  have  believed  from  our  childhood,  even 
when  it  is  quite  clear  to  our  understanding  that  the  belief  was 
mistaken.  And  about  these  points  numbers  of  half-educated, 
ignorant  people  could  never  have  that  made  quite  cle^ir  to  them, 
whilst  numbers  of  others  clung  with  affectionate  tenderness  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  It  must  have  given  bitter  pain  to  these 
people  to  see  and  hear  much  that  they  had  been  used  to  love 
and  reverence  treated  with  contempt  and  derision.  The  churches 
in  England  up  to  this  time  had  looked  much  as  they  now  look 
in  France  and  Italy ;  they  had  sacred  pictures  in  them,  images 
which  were  thought  very  holy,  and  before  which  poor  people 
would  go  and  pray,  with  a  full  conviction  that  their  prayers 
would  be  heard.  The  Protestants,  regarding  all  this  as  idolatry, 
began  to  pull  down  the  images  and  to  break  the  stained  glass 
windows  and  the  carved  stone  crosses.  This  must  have  hurt 
tlio  feelings  of  the  old  worshippers  very  sorely,  and  one  cannot 
but  wiali,  if  done  at  all,  that  it  might  have  been  more  gently 
done.  But  the  powers  in  authority  were  not  for  gentleness ;  they 
pushed  on  very  harshly,  and  they  persecuted  those  who  would 
not  conforuL  They  had  not  yet  learned  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  were  ever  ready  to  "  call  down  fire  from  heaven  "  on  those 
who  differed.  They  burnt  a  poor  woman  just  now  for  holding 
some  wrong  opinions  about  Christ's  incarnation.  They  put  two 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  in  prison, 
after  vainly  trying  to  make  them  preach  sermons  before  the 
king  and  the  court  in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion  and 
against  their  consciences;  till  Gardiner  very  naturally  said  he 
wished  the  Pi-otector  Somerset "  would  leave  religion  to  the  clergy, 
and  cease  to  meddle  with  it."  He  also  declared  he  would  speak 
what  he  thought,  if  he  were  to  be  hanged  for  it  when  he  left  the 
pulpit. 

10.  The  Keformation,  however,  was  heartily  welcomed,  and 
made  much  progress  in  London  and  in  other  towns,  especially 
the  aea-ports,  where  the  people  were  more  intelligent,  better  edu- 
cated, and  could  read  their  new  Bibles.  In  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  country  it  made  but  little  way,  and  the  people  were 
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g^ally  enraged  at  the  changes  which  were  infitKlneed.  Before 
lon^  those  in  the  west  countiy,  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
bf;;;:an  to  rebel 

I  i .  Tho  prayer-book  was  ordered  to  be  first  read  in  English 
on  a   Wliitdunday.     This   prayer-book,  which  was  principally 

arranged  by  Cranmcr,  contained  scarcely  anything 

1649.       new ;  nearly  all  the  prayers  were  translated  from  the 

tt^'^^fcmi  ^^^  I-J^tin  ones,  which  had  been  used  by  Christians 

eoantiet.     through  many  centuries,  leaving  out  the  parts  which 

Were  c(mtrary  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  But  as 
thoy  were  now  in  English  instead  of  in  Latin,  they  were  as  good| 
or  ratlicr  as  bad,  as  new  in  the  ears  of  the  unlearned,  and  they 
listened  with  great  in(li}:;Dation  on  that  Whitsunday.  In  par- 
ticular there  was  one  villa;^  on  Dartmoor  where  the  congrega- 
tion was  much  oft'ended.  The  next  morning,  when  the  cleigy- 
mun  was  going  into  cliurch  to  say  the  prayers  for  Whitmonday, 
the  parishioners  came  about  him,  declaring  they  would  have  none 
of  the  new  fusliions,  they  would  have  the  old  religion  of  their 
fathers.  Tlie  priest  was  most  likely  very  glad  in  his  heart  to  be 
com])clled  to  go  back  to  the  old  way.  He  put  on  his  vestments 
and  said  mass  in  Latin,  *'  the  common  people  in  all  the  countij 
round  clapping  their  hands  for  joy." 

12.  This  was  the  beginning  of  it ;  other  places  round  soon  fol- 
lowed the  example ;  and  when  it  was  heani  of  in  London  the 
council  sent  orders  to  have  the  resistance  put  down  promptly  and 
stcndy.  It  was  not  at  all  easy  to  put  down.  Thousands  of  men 
rose  in  rebellion;  there  were  some  hard  battles,  and  the  city  of 
£xcte;r  was  besieged ;  but  in  the  end  the  government  conquered ; 
the  rebels  were  defeated,  and  their  leaders  put  to  deatii;  one 
priest  was  hanged  on  his  own  church  tower. 

13.  While  this  was  going  on  in  the  west,  another  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  east ;  not  on  religious  grounds  this  time,  for 

the  eastern  counties  were  more  inclined  to  Protest- 
♦?r!!^?*™    antism,  but  rather  in  resistanco  to  the  great  land- 

oonntief .  owners,  who  were  enclosing  common  lands,  and  also 
turning  a  great  deal  of  ploughed  land  into  sheep- 
fariim.  This  practice  hod  been  a  serious  grievance  to  the  poor 
for  a  long  time,  over  since  it  had  been  first  begun  soon  after  the 
Black  Death.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  great  observer  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  had  written  about  it,  saying  that  the 
sheep,  "  which  are  naturally  mild  and  easily  kept  in  order,  may 
bo  said  now  to  devour  men,  and  impcople  not  only  villages,  but 

wns."    The  enclosing  of  the  common  lands  was  almost  worse, 
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because  it  was  (lei)nvmg  the  poor  of  what  had  always  been  their 
right,  the  feeding  of  their  pigs  and  other  animals.  Protector 
Somerset  and  Bishop  Latimer  thought  these  poor  men  had  some 
right  on  their  side.  Latimer,  indeed,  in  his  plain-spoken  way, 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  in  which,  though  he  said 
both  parties  were  covetous,  yet  ho  very  clearly  defined  what  the 
labourers  had  a  right  to  demand. 

14.  "The  poorest  ploughman  is  in  Christ,"  said  ho,  "equal 
with  the  greatest  prince  that  is.  Let  them  therefore  have  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  them,  and  to  find  them  their  necessaries. "  He 
Bays  they  must  have  some  sheep  to  "  help  to  fatten  the  ground ; " 
they  must  have  swine  for  their  food ;  "  their  bacon  is  their  venison 
(for  they  shall  now  have  hangum  fuum  if  they  get  any  other 
venison) " — it  was  felony  to  steal  deer ;  "  they  must  have  other 
cattle,  as  horses  to  draw  their  plough,  and  for  carriage  of  things 
to  the  markets,  and  kine  for  their  milk  and  cheese.  .  .  .  These 
cattle  must  have  pasture,  which  pasture  if  they  lack,  the  rest  must 
needs  fail  them.  And  pasture  they  cannot  have  if  the  land  is 
taken  in  and  enclosed  from  them." 

15.  Commissioners  were  sent  down  into  the  disturbed  country 
to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of  the  people,  but  they  did  but 
little  good.  "I  remember  mine  own  self,"  says  Latimer,  "a 
certain  giant,  a  great  man  who  sate  in  commission  about  such 
matters,  and  when  the  townsmen  should  bring  in  (or  report) 
what  had  been  inclosed,  he  frowned  and  chafed,  and  so  looked 
and  threatened  the  poor  men  that  they  durst  not  ask  for  their 
right." 

16.  These  men  also  rose  in  rebellion,  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  ^N^orwich,  and  made  themselves  so  dangerous  that  they 
too  were  obliged  to  be  put  down  with  the  strong  hand,  and 
their  principal  leaders  executed.  What  made  the  matter  worse 
was  that  the  government  hired  German  troops  to  fight  and 
subdue  the  English.  It  seems  that  no  less  than  10,000  men 
were  killed  in  these  outbreaks. 

17.  These  disasters  brought  the  Duke  of  Somerset  into  great 
discredit.  He  managed  foreign  affairs  as  badly,  and  the  nation 
lost  confidence  in  him.  Ho  had  abo  amassed  a  large  fortune 
for  himself  out  of  the  Church  lands,  and  was  not  wise  enough  to 
be  unostentatious.  He  was  fond  of  show  and  splendour,  and 
built  himself  a  large  and  stately  palace  in  the  Strand  (where 
Somerset  House  now  stands).  To  make  room  for  it  he  pulled 
down  a  parish  church,  and  to  provide  materials  he  blew  up  with 
gunpowder  a  beautiful  Homan  Catholic  chapel  lately  built,  and 
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part  of  tho  cloisters  of  Si  Paul's.  AH  this  gave 
1^?'  f  groat  offonce ;  and  in  the  end  tho  duke  was  deposed, 
Bomenet.    ^^^^>  ^^^®  ^  many  eminent  men  in  those  days,  ended 

his  life  on  tho  scaifold. 

18.  I3ut  though  an  imprudent,  impetuous  man,  he  was  well- 
meaning  and  gc^icrous,  and  wlien  lie  was  beheaded  much  sorrow 
and  pity  wcro  felt  for  him.  Tho  kin^;  beinj?  still  very  young, 
another  man  now  camo  into  power,  tho  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
He  professed  to  bo  a  zealous  I^rotcstant  too,  but  most  of  his  real 
care  was  not  lor  religion  at  all,  but  for  his  own  family  interest 
And  now  b(^gan  fresh  troubles  about  tho  succession  to  the  throneL 
Poor  young  Edwanl  was  already  in  very  delicate  health ;  it  was 
foarcd  that  ho  would  not  live  long,  and  there  was  a  terrible 
prospect  before  tho  Protestants  if  he  died.  The  next  person  to 
reign  would  bo  the  Princess  Mary,  a  proud,  narrow-diiiided,  bitter, 
and  bigoted  woman. 

19.  Northumberland  worked  upon  tho  mind  of  the  young 
king,  who  was  a  most  ardent  Protestant,  and  persuaded  him  to 

make  a  will,  altering  tho  succe-ssion,  which  he  hod 

i»7i?rth^*     no  right  to  do  without  tho  consent  of  parliament 

berlandT^'  Moreover,  he  induced  him  to  pass  over  not  only  his 

sister  ^lary,  but  also  Elizabeth,  and  to  go  to  the 
family  who  camo  next  after  them,  tho  children  of  Henry  YII.*8 
younger  daughter.  Ono  of  the  granddaughters  of  this  princess 
was  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  been  lately  married  to  tho  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  son,  and  it  was  she  whom  the  duke  fixed 
on  as  heiress  of  tlio  crown.  But,  of  course,  if  thoy  went  to  that 
family  at  all,  they  should  have  taken  the  mother,  who  was  still 
alive,  before  tho  daughter. 

20.  Edward,  however,  was  persuaded  to  make  a  will  to  this 
effect,  in  tho  interest,  as  ho  hoped,  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Craiimer,  to  do  him  justice,  was  very  unwilling  to  consent,  for 
though  he  knew  what  Mary  was,  and  that  she  had  a  special 
grudge  against  himself  for  tho  part  he  had  taken  in  her  mother^s 
divorce,  still  ho  was  convinced  that  she  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
unless    parliament  declared   the   contrary.     However,    he  was 

brought  to  consent  at  last,  and  very  soon  after  the 

^^ v^'  f     P^^^  ^^oy  *lio^*     0^0  of  his  last  acts,  after  hearing 

Edwa^A  VI    ^  s^rm^Ji  hy  lUshop  Ridley  on  tho  duty  of  charity, 

was  to  found  the  IJluo-Coat  School  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's llospital,  lx)th  of  which  are  still  doing  such  good 
work.  Almost  his  last  words  were,  "  Oh,  Lord  God,  save  Thy 
cliosen  people  of  England  .  .  .  defend  this  realm  from  papLBtry, 
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and  maintain  the  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may  praise 
Thy  holy  name ;  for  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ's  sidce.  Amen/' 

21.  Directly  he  was  dead  the  troubles  began.  There  were 
two  queens,  or  would-be  queens,  each  with  their  party.  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  a  great  contrast  to  Mary ;  she  was 

now  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  good  and  wise  ^a™*^ 
as  her  cousin  Edward  had  been.  It  was  customary 
at  that  time  for  young  ladies  of  high  rank  to  receive  as  good 
an  education  as  their  brothers  did,  and  this  young  girl  is  said  to 
have  learnt,  besides  her  own,  seven  other  languages,  including 
Arabic  and  Chaldee,  though  one  has  one's  doubts  about  that. 
She  was,  at  any  rate,  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  could  enjoy  read- 
ing Plato  in  the  original  when  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old.  A  very  eminent  scholar  of  that  day,  Roger  Ascham,  gives 
an  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  her  about  this  time,  and  his  great 
surprise  at  finding  her  with  her  Greek  books  instead  of  amusing 
herself  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  were  hunting  in  the 
park.  Ho  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  astonishment,  and 
inquiring  how  she  found  so  much  pleasure  in  that  deep  philoso- 
phy, lier  answer  made  it  all  very  clear.  "  I  will  tell  you," 
she  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  you  will 
marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  ever  God  gave 
me,  is  that  He  sent  me  such  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so 
gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in  presence  of  either 
father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand, 
or  go ;  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sad ;  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing, 
or  doing  anything  else,  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened ;  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and 
bobs,  and  other  ways  wliich  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I 
bear  them,  so  without  measure  misordered  that  I  think  myself 
in  hell  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Master  Aylmer,  who 
teaches  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements 
to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  when  I  am  with 
him ;  and  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  to  weeping,  because 
whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  and 
fear,  and  wholly  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  has 
been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  brings  daily  to  me  more  and 
more  pleasuixj." 

22.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  and  seems  to  have 
really  reflected  on  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  to  have  been 
sincerely  religious.     When  she  was  sixteen  she  was  married  to* 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  the  ambitious 
schemes  and  plots  of  her  father-in-law,  and  when  he^  with  four 
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other  noblemen,  came  to  tell  her  that  King  Edward  was  dead, 
and  th«at  :?1u*  was  to  be  Queen  of  England,  she  was  terribly 
shocked  and  fri^ditened.  She  says  herself,  in  a  long  letta 
written  by  li«^r  aftcnrards  to  Queen  Mary,  that,  "overcome  by 
sudden  and  unlouked-for  sorrow,  she  fell  to  the  ground  weeping 
bitterly,  and  that  she  heard  these  tliinf^  with  a  troubled  nund, 
and  with  much  un-iof  and  displeasure  of  heart"  She  complsini 
that  she  was  dccfived  by  the  duko  and  the  council,  and  ill- 
treated  by  ht'r  husband  and  his  mother.  Thus  this  sweet  and 
innocent  girl  was  led  to  her  ruin.  She  was  proclaimed  queen, 
and  for  one  short  fortnight  acted  as  such ;  but  the  whole  natioii 
well  knt*w  tliat  she  had  no  right  to  that  title,  and  when  J\Iary 
was  proolaimeil  by  her  supporters  she  was  uniyersallj  accepted. 
The  Duke  of  Xnrthuml^erland  was  tried  and  beheaded,  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  young  husband  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower. 

23.  Marj'  yery  soon  began  to  show  her  will  about  religion. 
On  the  day  of  her  coronation  she  eyen  refused  to  sit  in  St. 

I'^lwanVs  chair,  the  chair  witli  the  sacred  stone, 
J?**^  fv'ariii;;  it  had  been  polluted  by  haying  been  the 
^^'  Scat  of  her  Protestant  brother  Edward,  and  she  was 
crowned  sittinL^  in  anotlier  chair  sent  oyer  by  the  Pope.  The 
two  lioman  (.'atliolic  bishops,  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  were  brought 
out  of  prison  and  promoted  to  great  authority,  while  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Kit  Hey,  and  other  Protestants  were  kept  in  con- 
finement. Till*  English  prayer-book  was  set  aside,  and  the  Latin 
mass  said  again. 

24.  It  was  considered  yery  important  tliat  the  queen  should 
marry.  Her  will  was  as  strong  upon  this  point  as  it  was  upon 
religion.  The  whole  country  wished  her  to  marry  some  Englishman ; 

but  ^^ary  had  set  her  heart  upon  marrying  her  cousin 
8D»in.       l*hilip,  who  was  heir  to  the  cro\yn  of  Spain,  and 

yer}-  soon  became  king.  She  had  neyer  even  seen 
more  of  him  than  a  ]>ortrait,  but  it  appears  she  fell  deeply  in  lore 
with  that.  Now  the  English  people  hated  and  detested  the 
thought  of  this  match.  Spain  had  lately  risen  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  rich,  and  important  countries  of  Eurojxj.  Philip's 
grand fatln-rl laving  married  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  was  not  only  King  of  Spain,  but  also  of  the  rich  provinces 
of  Flanders,  and  many  other  territories.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  j)ossossion  of  a  great  part  of  the  New  World  they  liad 
heliHjd  to  discover,  e8i)ecially  ^lexico  and  Peru,  where  they  found 
mines  of  gold,  wliich  made  them  enormously  wealtliy. 
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25.  The  English  felt  persuaded  that  if  their  qaeen  married 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  above  all,  if  he  should  come  to  be  King 
of  England  too,  as  his  wife  would  be  sure  to  wish,  his  vast 
power  and  wealth  would,  as  it  were,  swallow  up  and  overpower 
England,  which  would  sink  into  being  a  mere  dependency  of 
Spain.  This  was  one  great  objection;  another  was  the 
religion. 

26.  Tlio  Spaniards  were  the  most  bigoted  of  all  Papists,  and 
the  most  cruel;  and  this  Philip  was  perhaps  the  most  cold- 
blooded and  hard-hearted  persecutor  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  except  his  general  and  deputy,  the  Duke  of  Alva.  That 
man's  portrait  was  painted  by  Kubens,  and  is  now  in  England ; 
his  pale  face  looking  as  though  cast  in  iron ;  his  tall,  splendid 
horse  seeming  to  trample  the  world  under  its  hoofs,  and  the  red 
sky  beliind.  One  can  hardly  hear  the  names  of  those  two 
Avithoiit  a  shudder.  It  was  in  Spain  above  all  that  the  terrible 
Inquisition  flourished,  the  grand  work  of  the 
''Domini  Canes."  It  was  an  awful  power;  the  laq^J^pxi. 
inquisitors  worked  in  the  dark ;  any  one  suspected 

of  heresy  might  be  seized,  dragged  before  a  mysterious  tribunal 
without  knowing  what  charge  would  be  brought  against  him,  nor 
who  brought  it,  questioned,  tortured,  and  burnt 

27.  Daring  the  three  centuries  that  this  dreadful  power  existed 
in  Spain,  it  is  believed  that  32,000  persons  were  burnt  by  it, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  suffered  other  hard  punishments. 
The  last  of  its  victims  was  a  woman,  who  was  burnt  less  than 
100  years  ago.  At  the  period  of  Mary*s  accession  the  In- 
quisition was  in  full  vigour,  doing  its  best  or  worst  to  put 
down  the  Eeformation.  In  Spain  it  was  quite  successful ;  the 
Protestants  were  utterly  crushed ;  and  Philip  wished  to  do  juat 
the  same  in  his  other  dominion  of  Flanders,  where  there  were  a 
great  many  Protestants.  It  was  at  Antwerp,  as  we  saw,  that 
TynJale  and  his  friends  worked  so  long. 

28.  A  series  of  edicts  had  been  published  to  recall  the  Pro- 
testants or  heretics  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.     Part  of  one  of 
them   ran   thus :  "  Women  who  have   fallen  into    iggAijA 
heresy  shall  be  buried  alive.     Men,  if  they  recant^ 

shall  lose  their  heads ;  if  they  continue  obstinate  they  shall  be 
burnt  at  the  stake.  If  man  or  woman  be  suspected  of  heresy, 
no  one  shall  shelter  or  protect  him  or  her.  .  ,  .  The  Inquisition 
shall  in([uire  into  the  private  opinions  of  every  person  of  what- 
ever degree.  .  .  .  Those  who  know  where  heretics  are  hiding 
shall  denounce  them,  or  they  shall  suffer  as  heretics  themselves." 
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Under  these  edicU  it  is  incredible  how  many  human  beings  wen 
murdered. 

29.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  English  were  reaolTed  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  Spain  and  with  King  Philip  as  thsf 

could.  At  the  prospect  of  Mary^s  maniage  ihi 
Siahur  f  th  -^^'^^^^  ™^^>  ^^^  seem  to  have  had  a  greater  geoioi 
Ben^ Kent  ^^^  revolting  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  rose  obm 

moie  in  rebellion.  This  time  they  were  not  led  by 
men  like  Wat  Tyler  or  Jack  Cade,  they  were  headed  by  a  Kentiih 
gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  posl^ 
and  was  worthy  of  a  better  end.  His  father  had  been  a  poet 
too,  and  Tennyson  shows  him  to  us  in  his  old  castle  in  Kenli 
stringing  his  father's  sonnets, 

*'  Left  about 
Like  loosely  scatter'd  jewels," 

just  as  he  is  called  away  to  head  the  rebels. 

"  Ah,  erey  old  casUc  of  Alington,  green  field 
BeBiao  tiio  brimming  Medway,  it  maj  chance 
That  I  shall  noTer  look  upon  you  more," 

he  says,  as  he  turns  away,  never,  indeed,  to  look  upon  them 
more.  Once  again  the  rebels  marched  to  London,  and  once  again 
tliey  were  defeated.  Mary  behaved  like  a  queen ;  she  showed 
so  brave  and  gallant  a  spirit  that,  for  once,  she  kindled  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm ;  the  Londoners  took  her  part,  the  rebellion  wai 
cruslied,  and  Wyatt  and  the  other  principal  leaders  put  to  deatL 
After  this,  though  tlio  poor  young  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  were  perfectly  innocent  of  having 
taken  any  share  in  it,  it  was  considered  prudent  to  prevent  any 
farther  danger  from  them  by  beheading  them  also.  It  was  even 
proposed,  in  order  to  establiish  Mary  securely  on  her  throne^  to  put 
her  sister  Elizabeth  to  death ;  but  this  was  rather  too  bold  a 
measure  to  venture  upon,  for  Elizabeth  was  already  popular  with 
the  people. 

30.  After  all  this  was  over,  Mary,  who  was  as  pertinacious 
and  self-willed  as  all  the  Tudors,  though  far  more  stupid  than 

most  of  th(»ni,  took  her  own  way,  and  married  the 
'maniaffe*    "^"^^  ^^  Spain.     It  was  a  very  unhappy  marriage. 

England  hated  Philip,  and  Philip  hated  England. 
Ht3  liad  no  love  for  his  wife,  who  was  older  than,  himself,  and 
not  attractive,  thougli  she  really  loved  him,  strange  as  it  appeared 
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to  every  one  who  knew  them.     She  longed  earnestly  for  a  child, 
but  slie  never  had  one. 

31.  The  other  great  thing  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart  was 
to  bring  back  England  to  the  Church,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Pope.     It  seemed  as  if  she  also  succeeded  in  that 

for  a  time.     Her  cousin  Cardinal  Pole  came  over  to    ?*^^ 
England  as  the  Pope's  legate,  bringing  pardon  and  y^J^^^^  ^^ 
absolution.     The  Houses  of  Parliament,  both  Lords       Pope. 
and  Commons,  bent  their  English  pride  down  to  the 
point  of  falling  on  their  knees  before  him  to  be  absolved  and 
reconciled.    But  though  they  consented  to  humble  themselves  so 
far,  they  would  not  consent,  as  the  queen  desired,  to  give  up  their 
Church  lands  again,  their  abbeys  and  priories,  and  the  Pope  was 
compelled  to  yield  that  point.    They  perhaps  thought,  like  Prince 
Bismarck,  "  Beati  possidentes." 

32.  The  statutes  against  heretics  were  now  revived,  and  the 
work  of  Mary  which  has  left  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  was  the  persecution  to  which 

she  lent  herself,  and  which  earned  for  her  her  terrible       1556. 
name  of  "  Bloody  Mary."    Her  principal  supporters  ^•"©outioa 
and  coadjutors  wore  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  whoso  Pro^stants 
cruelty  seconded  hers.     Bonner  was  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  a  letter  written  some  years  afterwards,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death,  teUs  that  they  were  compelled  to  bury  him 
privately  at  dead  of  night,  lest  "the  people  of  the  city  (to 
whom  Boimer  in  his  life  was  most  odious)  .  .  .  might  have 
been  moved  with  indignation,  and  so  some  quarrelling  and  tumult 
might  have  ensued  thereupon."    Those  who  still  loved  their 
Bibles,  and  there  were  a  great  many  of  them,  even  among  the 
humbler  classes,  had  to  hide  them  away  now.     "  When  my  great 
grandfather  wished  to  read  to  his  family,"  wrote  the  descendant 
of  a  Protestant  blacksmith,  "  one  of  the  children  was  stationed 
at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the  proctor  (an  officer  of  the 
spiritual  court)  make  his  appearance,"  in  which  case  the  Bible 
was  hastily  hidden  away.     Two  hundred  persons  or  more  were 
publicly  burned  during  Mary's  reign  of  five  years. 

33.  Now  at  last  came  the  end  of  the  brave  old  Bishop  Latimer. 
He  and  Eidley,  another  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  bishops, 
who  had  been  in  prison  for  two  years,  were  condemned       . 

to  be  burnt  at  Oxford.  His  preaching  and  his  speaking     ^Jw 
had  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  men's  minds ;  but  his 
last  words  were  his  most  famous.     There  is  hardly  a  chUd  in 
England  who  has  not  heard  how  he  turned  to  his  fellow-martyr 
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>vhcn  the  fire  was  kindled,  saying, ''  Be  of  good  comfort^  Masta 
Kidley,  nud  play  the  man  ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle^ 
hy  C rod's  ^iirc,  in  En'^land  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out" 

"  34.  Pn>]>hctic  wonls.  That  candle  never  has  been  put  out, 
Wo  may  traco  the  real  success  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  the 
di'op  root  it  has  struck  in  English  hearts,  in  great  measure  to 
Qiieon  ^Fary  and  her  persecutions.  When  the  people  saw  the 
martyrs,  tlicir  courage,  and  faith,  and  constancy  in  the  midst  of 
cruel  pain  ;  wliou  thoy  heard  their  nohle  words,  it  bad  more  effect 
than  whole  lihniries  of  arguments.  All  the  sympathy,  admim- 
tion,  and  roverenco  the  people  had  they  poured  at  the  feet  of  the 
martyrs  ;  all  their  hatred  they  turned  on  the  cruel  queen  and  her 
advisers. 

3").  Not  long  after  the  martynloni  of  Latimer  and  Bidley  it 

came  to  tlio  turn  of  Archhishop  Cranmer.     He  was  not  made  ot 

such  herioic  stuQ*  as  tliey,  and  at  first,  to  save  hii 

Granm  ^^^^'»  ^®  ^^^  iuduccd  to  sign  a  recantation,  declaring 
that  he  reuounceil,  abhorred,  and  detested  all  the 
hen^sies  and  errors  of  Luther,  that  he  acknowledged  the  Bishop 
of  Ivome  to  he  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  and  Christ's  vicar 
on  earth,  and  that  ho  helicved  in  trausubstantiation,  purgatoiy, 
and  all  things  which  the  Church  of  Rome  held  and  taught. 

3G.  "  The  queen,"  says  Foxe,  "  having  now  gotten  a  time  to 
revenge  her  old  grcefu  (grievance),  received  his  recantation  veij 
gladly ;  but  of  lier  purpose  to  put  him  to  death  she  would 
nothing  relent  Now  was  Cranmer's  cause  in  a  miserable  takings 
who  neither  inwanlly  had  any  quiet  in  his  own  conscience,  nor 
yet  outwanlly  any  help  in  his  adversaries."  His  recantation 
availed  nothing,  and  he  too  was  led  forth  to  die.  Now  bis  spirit 
rose,  and  he  found  courage  to  do  what  was  perhaps  harder  than 
death  itself,  to  own  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people  that  fear  and 
faint-heartedness  had  made  him  false  ;  that  the  writing  which  he 
had  si-^ned  was  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  contrary  to  bis  heart ; 
"  and  forasmuch,"  said  he,  "  as  my  hand  offended,  writing 
contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  shall  first  he  punished  therefore, 
for  when  I  come  to  the  fire  it  shall  first  be  burned." 

37.  His  enemies,  on  hearing  thi.s,  ''began  to  rage,  fret,  and 
fume,  and  to  tax  him  with  falsehood  and  dissimulation.  *  Ah, 
my  masters,*  quoth  he,  *  do  not  you  take  it  so.  Always  since 
I  lived  hitherto  I  have  lM?en  a  hater  of  falsehood,  and  a  lover  of 
siiiq)licity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  dissembled ;  *  and 
in  s;iying  this  all  the  tears  that  ivmained  in  his  body  appeared 
in   his  eyes.  ...    It   is    marvellous   what    commiseration  and 
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pity  moved  all  men's  hearts  that  beheld  so  heavy  a  countenance, 
and  such  abundance  of  tears  in  an  old  man  of  so  reverend 
dignity.  .  .  .  And  when  the  wood  was  kindled,  and  the  fire 
began  to  bum  near  him,  stretching  out  his  arm,  he  put  his  right 
hand  into  the  flame,  which  he  held  so  steadfast  and  immovable 
.  .  .  that  all  men  might  see  his  hand  burned  before  his  body  was 
touched.  His  body  did  so  abide  the  burning  of  the  flame  with 
such  constancy  and  steadfastness  that,  standing  always  in  one 
place,  he  seemed  to  move  no  more  than  the  stake  to  which  he 
was  bound ;  his  eyes  were  lifted  up  unto  heaven,  and  oftentimes 
he  repeated  his  *  unworthy  right  hand '  so  long  as  his  voice 
woiild  sufier  him ;  and  using  of  the  words  of  Stephen,  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,  in  the  greatness  of  the  flame,  he  gave 
up  the  ghost." 

38.  Happily  for  England,  Mary's  reign  was  short.     Her  latter 
years  were  very  miserable.     Her  husband  left  her  and  went 
away  to   his   own  dominions ;   for  the  English  would  never 
consent  to  promise,  as  she  wished,  that  he  should  be  king  after 
her  death ;    but  he  drew  her  and  England  into  a  war  with 
France,  which  had  a  disastrous  end.    The  city  of  Calais  was  the 
one  little  spot  of  French  ground  which,  after  all  the  centuries  of 
fighting,  had  remained  to  the  English,  and  they  were  bent  upon 
at  least  keeping  that.      In  this  war,  however,  the 
French  regained  possession  of  it.   England  no  longer      t^*^®\ 
had  a  foothold  in  France;  and  this  loss,  terrible  as  it      caUii. 
was  felt  to  be  by  all  the  country,  seemed  to  be  almost 
the  queen's  death-blow.     "  When  I  die,"  she  said,  **  Calais  will 
be  found  written  in  my  heart." 

The  poor,  proud,  forsaken  woman,  loved  by  no 
one,  hardly  pitied  as  she  deserved,  died  before  that      uJ^^jf*.^ 
year  was  out.     Cardinal  Pole  died  at  the  very  same       jj* 
time,  and  the  Pope  lost  all  power  in  England  for 
ever. 
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LECTURE  XLIV.— THE  TWO  QUEENS. 

EiizaTicth.  Ilcr  ctiaracter.  Her  luinisten.  The  Church  and  the  PuritUL 
Marv,  Queen  of  Scots.  Babington's  conspiracy.  Trial  and  ezecutko 
of  -Mary. 

1.  When  Mary  died  it  seemed  as  if  a  thick  black  cloud  wu 

roUerl   away   frr)m   the  sky,   and   Elizabeth  shone  out  like  a 

*' bright  occidental   star,"   as  she   is  called  in  ov 

Xii^lb«th.  ^i^^<*-  J^^®  contrast  between  her  and  her  sister 
seemed  greater  than  ever.  Mary  had  grown  uune 
and  more  morr>8e,  more  and  more  cruel  and  bitter.  Elizabetii 
was  tlie  people's  hope  and  darling.  Maiy  had  been  afraid  of 
her,  and  jHirsecute^l  her,  which  made  them  love  her  all  the  more. 
There  wm  much  that  was  attractive  about  her ;  she  was  as  well 
cducat(3d  OS  her  brother  and  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  she  knew  Latin 
and  Greek,  French  and  Italian;  she  liked  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing ;  she  enjoyed  everything  gay  and  splendid.  She  had 
indeed  a  great  many  faults,  but  in  spite  of  them  all  she  was  the 
pride  and  idol  of  the  English  nation  throughout  her  long  reign. 

2.  And  wliy  1  Ik^cause  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  loved 
her  i>cople.  Outside  she  was  vain,  changeable,  fickle,  deceitful ; 
but  in  Iter  lieart's  core  she  loved  England,  and  whatever  she  did 
or  said,  she  was  always  seeking  its  peace^  its  glory,  and  its  happi- 
nesfl.  In  the  very  first  speech  made  in  her  name  to  parliam^ 
she  Raid  tliut  "  nothing,  no  worldly  thing  under  the  sun,  was  80 
dear  to  lier  as  tlio  love  and  goodwill  of  her  subjects."  And  this 
she  had  and  deserved. 

3.  She  was  self-willed  and  arbitrary,  like  all  her  race ;  she 
could -cmv  }>i8hoi)8  and  browbeat  earls.  "  I  will  have  here  but 
one  iiiistrcNSs,  and  no  master,"  she  said.  But  while  her  will  was 
always  for  tlie  good  of  the  nation,  the  nation's  will  went  with 
hers.  If  ever  a  time  came  that  they  clashed,  which  on  certain 
points  they  someiinics  did,  then  Elizabeth  knew  how  to  give 
way.  And  she  would  give  way  so  frankly,  so  generously,  so 
heartily  tliat  slio  made  the  people  love  her  better  than  ever.     If 
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they  came  before  her  full  of  anger  and  complaints  and  resent- 
nient,  they  left  her  with  tears  of  joy,  and  shouting,  "  God  save 
tlie  queen." 

4.  The  country  was  in  a  terrible  state  when  she  came  to  the 
throne.  It  was  thus  described  in  an  address  to  the  council : 
"  The  queen  poor  ;  the  realm  exhausted ;  the  nobility  poor  and 
decayed ;  good  captains  and  soldiers  wanting ;  the  people  out 
of  order;  justice  not  executed;  all  things  dear;  .  .  .  division 
among  ourselves  ;  war  with  France  ;  the  French  king  bestriding 
the  realm,  one  foot  in  Calais,  and  the  other  in  Scotland ;  stead- 
fast enemies,  but  no  steadfast  friends." 

This  was  how  Elizabeth  found  England ;  how  she  left  it  we 
shall  see. 

5.  Everything  depended  on  her  choice  of  counsellors  and 
ministers,  and  her  wisdom  in  this  main  point  was  truly  marvel- 
lous.    Perhaps  no  sovereign  was  ever  surrounded  by 

such  a  body  of  statesmen  as  Elizabeth  gathered  .-i^JL. 
around  her,  and  kept  around  her  to  the  end ;  for 
though  she  was  perverse  and  capricious  beyond  all  words  in  her 
treatment  of  them,  they  were  nobly  faithful  to  her  and  to  the 
nation.  These  men  she  did  not  choose  among  the  high  aristo- 
cracy. Whether  it  was  that  she  wished  to  carry  on  the  policy  of 
her  grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  in  humbling  the  nobles  and  bring- 
ing forward  the  middle  classes,  or  whether  she  really  found  more 
talent  and  genius  for  governing  in  that  station,  true  it  is  that 
most  of  her  ministers,  Cecil,  Bacon,  Walsingham,  and  others, 
were  said  to  be  "  all  sprung  from  the  earth."  This  was  rather 
an  exaggerated  way  of  putting  it,  however,  since  they  were  all 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  breeding. 

6.  Queen  Mary's  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  had  been  much  dis- 
appointed that  the  English  people  would  not  hear  of  making  him 
King  of  England,  and  successor  to  his  wife ;  but  he     ... 
was  determined  not  to  lose  his  hold  on  the  country  ^pSjS. 
altogether ;  his  earnest  wish  still  was  to  keep  it  under 

the  Eoman  Church,  as  Mary  had  (outwardly)  left  it.  He  took 
care  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth,  and  tried  to  make  her 
subservient,  and  a  sort  of  tool  of  his  own;  He  thought  this 
would  be  quite  easy,  as  she  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
her  country  poor,  weak,  and  friendless.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  richest  and  most  powerful  king  in  Christendom. 

7.  But  he  little  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  that  this 
untried  queen  and  poor  little  island  would  baffle  and  defy  him, 
and  triumph  over  him  in  the  end«     The  contest  went  on  for  a 
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great  many  years,  and  it;  end,  so  glorious  to  England,  even  now 
makes  iis  UiriLl  with  pride  and  wonder.  For  the  present  it  was 
carried  on  very  quietly  and  cunningly  on  both  sides.  lillizabeth 
was  cautious  and  prudent ;  she  did  not  openly  quarrel  with  her 
brotlier-in-iaw,  })ut  she  just  took  her  own  way.  The  Spanish 
ambassadors,  who  knew  how  weak  she  was,  and  how  strong  their 
master  was,  were  absolutely  bewildered  to  see  how  little  she 
cared  for  liis  opinion  and  advice.  Sometimes  they  thought  she 
was  a  mere  blind,  reckless  fool ;  at  other  times  they  thought  she 
was  possessed  by  the  devil,  or  indeed  by  a  hundred  thousand 
devils. 

Philip,  at  one  time,  thought  of  marrying  her ;  not  out  of  love^ 
but  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  firmer  hold  on  her  and  the  countzy, 
and,  as  he  said,  **  maintaining  that  realm  in  the  religion  which  hj 
God's  help  lias  been  restored  in  it ; ''  but  she  would  not  consent^ 
though  for  the  prescmt  she  wished  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  him. 

8.  The  matter  of  her  marriage  was  a  most  important  one.  She 
was  the  last  of  her  family,  and  it  was  a  very  grave  question  who 

was  to  come  after  her  if  she  died  leaving  no  child. 

m  question  j^i  the  country  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  a  di^ 
of  Elisabeth  8      x    i  •  tj.         1 1  t.  ^v 

marriaffe.    P^^^  succession.    It  would  be  worse  now  than  even 

in  the  old  days  of  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  because  of 
the  state  of  i*eligion.  There  were  two  great  religious  parties,  each 
of  whom  had  bitter  reasons  to  hate  the  other.  Tho  true  heir 
after  Elizabeth,  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  was  the 
young  Queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  descended  from  Henry  VIL's 
eldest  daughter.  But  there  wore  strong  objections  to  her  as  pos- 
sible Queen  of  England.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  married  to 
the  Dauphin  of  Franco,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  be  Queen  of 
Franco  in  duo  course  ;  then  England  might  become  a  mere  pro- 
vince of  France,  as  it  had  been  feared  it  might  become  a  provinoe 
of  Spain  when  Mary  married  the  Spanish  king.  Moreover,  both 
France  and  Scotland  were,  as  usual,  quarrelling  and  fighting  with 
England,  and  there  was  an  old  and  deep  antipathy  between  them 
both  and  this  country. 

9.  But  worse  tlian  all  this,  she  was  a  decided  Romanist.  Not 
that,  judging  by  her  actions,  she  was  in  tho  least  religious  at  heart| 
but  that  was  the  religion  she  professed  and  would  favour  and  pro- 
tect. This  was  enough  to  set  all  the  Protestants  against  wishing 
for  her  as  queen.  Everybody  implored  Elizabeth  to  many  some- 
botly,  and  kept  on  imploring  the  same  in  vain  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  She  never  would  say  No,  and  she  never  would  say  Yea 
This  was  her  usual  way  in  all  matters.    Ko  one  ever  knew  where 
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to  Lave  her ;  she  seemed  to  enjoy  playing  with  everybody  ;  keep- 
ing them  on  the  tenter-hooks,  wondering,  hoping,  fearing ;  whilst 
all  the  time  she  would  hold  her  own  plans  secret  as  long  as  she 
chose.  She  had  crowds  of  suitors — ^kings,  dukes,  archdukes ; 
sometimes  she  appeared  to  favour  one,  and  sometimes  another, 
but  in  the  end  she  would  have  none  of  them.  She  was  the 
"  Virgin  Queen  "  to  the  last. 

10.  It  is  impossible  quite  to  judge  why  she  would  not  marry. 
The  only  man  she  seems  to  have  recdly  loved  was  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  fine,  handsome,  flattering  courtier ;  him  she 
favoured,  and  evidently  liked  so  much  that  it  was  universally 
believed  and  feared  that  she  meant  to  marry  him.  But  his  clior 
racter  was  bod,  and  he  had  a  wife  already,  who  diud  in  a  very 
mysterious  way ;  and  though  it  could  never  be  proved  that  ho 
had  her  murdered  to  make  room  for  the  queen,  it  looked  very  like 
it.  The  story  is  told  in  Scott's  novel  of  'Kcnil worth,'  but  though 
that  tale  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  Elizabeth,  Leicester,  &c., 
and  in  that  sense  is  perhaps  poetically  true,  it  is  not  historically 
true,  and  the  real  facts  about  Amy  Robsart  were  quite  different. 

11.  One  reason  for  Elizabeth's  refusing  to  marry  may  very 
likely  have  been  that  there  were  those  two  strong  religious  parties 
in  the  kingdom,  and  she  could  not  marry  to  please  both.  If  she 
chose  a  Protestant  husband  she  offended  the  Catholics ;  if  she 
chose  a  Catholic  then  she  offended  the  Protestants.  She  con- 
trived in  a  most  wonderful  way  all  through  her  long  reign  to  keep 
both  parties  more  or  les:§  loyal  to  her,  and  would  have  succeeded 
still  more  fully  had  it  not  been  for  her  dangerous  rival,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

1 2.  Elizabeth  herself  was  a  Protestant,  though  at  any  rate,  at 
first,  not  what  we  should  call  a  very  decided  Protestant,  except 
on  the  one  grand  point  of  the  supremaey  of  the  crown,  and  its 
absolute  independence  of  the  Pope.  She  was  as  determined  as 
ever  her  father  had  been  to  be  head  of  the  Church.  But  she 
rather  approved  of  several  things  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  which  the  Protestants  objected.  She  liked  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  just  as  much  as  she  liked  her  own ;  she  liked  crucifixes, 
lighted  candles,  vestments,  and  an  ornate  service.  By  this  time  a 
great  many  of  the  Protestants  bitterly  objected  to  all  these. 
Because  they  said  they  wished  for  a  purer  service,  --  «  . 
these  extreme  Protestants  received  the  nickname  of  ^^"taiii. 
Puritans. 

13.  The  rules  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  framed  in 
a  large  and  liberal  spirit^  allowing  a  good  deal  of  liberty  in 
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mattcra  liko  thosi>,  in  order  to  maku  it  easier  for  the  peopb 
if)  conform  to  it.  It  v.uuld  naturally  liavo  been  very  difficult 
for  t}inM;  wlio  had  1x!cu  used  all  their  lives  to  tho  splendid  ser- 
virrs  rif  Komu,  to  rcc  everything  of  that  sort  taken  away  at  gnff^ 
Kvon  those  wlio  know  how  n*!illy  unimportant  such  external  mat- 
tor<  nrr,  and  wlio  have  been  tnuf^ht  from  their  infancy  thaf  God 
is  a  sjiiiit,"  wlin  sreks  a  spiritual  worship,  have  their  feelings  oa 
vtrry  trivial  puinln.  A  ])(?rson  who  has Locn bred  up  in  tho  Chmth 
of  j'ji,:^'laiid  wiiiild  not  exactl}'  like  to  see  tho  dorg^'inan  read  the 
])i'ay(Ts  in  his  e very-day  coat,  or  the  communion-table  a  ban 
boanl  on  trestb's,  as  st)mc  of  tho  Ihiritans  began  to  desire. 

1 1.  Crannicr  and  Hidley  had  tried  to  adopt  a  sort  of  middle 
course,  wliicli  mi^lit  plejii>o  all,  or  not  greatly  displease  many. 
^kulioily  a»  yet  could  understand  that  differenecs  of  opinion  on 
8U(-h  points  wrro  4]^uito  natural  and  quite  harmless-— even  desir- 
abli*.  Thtf  one  idra  was  that  all  the  people  of  the  land  must  have 
exactly  the  same  religion  ;  must  all  go  to  the  same  chuicheay  say 
the  sanir  prayers,  au'l  believe  the  same  doctrines.  It  was  a  veiy 
long  time  before  any  one  could  see  how  impossible  it  is,  when 
once  people  b(.'giu  to  think  at  all,  that  they  shoiild  all  think  alike; 
and  how  narrow  and  limited  the  tliouglits  of  a  nation  would  be 
if  they  could  do  so.  Wo  know  now  how  good  it  is  for  the  whole 
country  that  some  see  one  side  and  some  sec  another  ;  some  Iotb 
one  way  and  some  another ;  all  those  different  opinions  and  feel- 
ings being  our  way  of  trying  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  which 
is  too  great  and  too  high  for  any  one  poor  mortal  to  gnsp 
altogether. 

15.  As  yet  no  one  coidd  realize  this;  except  sometimes  tiie 
party  wliieh  happened  to  bo  down,  and  which  then,  being 
oppressed,  could  see  very  clearly  tho  beauty  of  toleration  and 
charity,  but  forgot  it  again  when  the  wheel  turned  round  and 
brought  them  to  the  top.  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  wen 
determined  all  the  people  in  the  country  should  go  to  church  and 
use  the  prayer-book ;  they  made  that  as  easy  as  they  could  for 
them  ;  but  th(^.so  who  would  not  conform,  whether  Romanists  or 
Turitans,  were  p(»rsecutod  Avith  great  imimrtiality.  Though  this 
was  very  tyranni(!al,  still  they  did  not  persecute  at  all  as  Maiy 
and  lluiiiKT  Iia<l  done,  for  ElizalK'th  was  not  cruel  by  nature,  and 
luT  prime  minister,  J5url«.M'gh  (or  Cecil),  was  always  in  favour  of 
inodcijitiun.  Hut  tlie  l*rote«}tant  bishops  and  archbishops,  Parker, 
AVliitgift,  and  <.»tli('rs,  were  as  aibitraiy  and  inquisitorial  as  any 
l\t]ni  or  Dominican  could  be.  The  Puritan  clergy  were  deprive<l 
of  tliuir  livings,  sent  to  prison  for  holding  private  religious  meet- 
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ings,  and  oppressed  in  a  great  many  ways,  but  they  were  not 
burnt  to  death. 

IG.  The  Eoraanists,  however,  were  looked  on  as  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Puritans ;  and  the  excited  feeling  between  the 
two  religious  parties  was  kept  at  a  fever  pitch  by  the 
events  which  occurred  abroad.  In  France,  the  *''^\^^ 
llomish  party,  headed  by  a  cruel  Italian  woman, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  king's  mother,  had  fallen  upon  the 
unsuspecting  Protestants  and  murdered  them  by  tens  of  thousands. 
The  "  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  as  it  is  called,  ^^.-g 
because  it  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  that  saint's 
day,  spread  from  Paris  to  many  other  towns,  and  went  on  for 
several  days.  The  Catholics  exulted  in  their  triumph.  Pliilip 
of  Spain  laughed  aloud  for  joy.  The  Pope  ordered  a  solemn  To 
Deum  to  be  sung,  and  went  in  state  to  thank  God  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  His  children.  But  in  England  the  news  was  received  with 
a  shudder  of  horror,  and  when  the  French  ambassador  presented 
himself  in  a  propitiatory  manner  before  the  queen,  he  found  her 
and  the  whole  court  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  was  received 
with  sorrowful  and  indignant  silence. 

1 7.  A  great  many  people  in  this  reign,  indeed,  suffered  death, 
as  they  said,  and  perhaps  thought,  for  their  religion.  Elizabeth 
and  her  government  always  said  it  was  not  for  religion  at  all,  but 
for  treason.  Eeligion  and  politics  were  so  mixed  together  now 
that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  Eoman  Catholics  looked  on  it  as  a  pious  work 
to  conspire  against  the  Protestant  queen.  The  most  notable  of 
all  those  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  death  is  generally 
looked  on  as  the  darkest  blot  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 

18.  We  have  seen  that  Mary  was  really  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  if  Elizabeth  left  no  child.      But  as  she  was  a  rigorous 
Catholic  in  her  own  way,  she  would  have  been  very 
distasteful  to  the  Protestants  in  England,  even  had    gJj!Si!| 
there  been  nothing  else  against  her.     But  there  was 

a  great  deal  more.  She  had  been  many  years  in  France,  and 
when  the  dauphin  her  husband  died  she  came  back  to  Scotland 
with  her  character  already  formed.  Scotland  had  taken  up  the. 
Ee formation  still  more  vigorously  than  England  had  done,  and 
the  Scotch  reformers,  with  Knox  at  their  head,  were  vehement 
and  severe  Puritons,  very  strict  and  stem.  Mary  was  nineteen  ; 
pleasure-loving,  beautiful,  and  attractive ;  so  attractive  that  hardly 
any  man  could  come  near  her  through  her  whole  life  (except  the 
stern  John  Knox)  without  being  more  or  less  captivated  by  her. 
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Tjut  her  clianict43r  was  8oIf-iiiJiilj(<;nt  ami  miprincij.kd.    She  con- 
ducted herself  so  diK;,'nicefiilly  in  ScutLiml,  buiiig 
1567.       chai?;eil  at  last  with  the  nnirthr  of  hi  r  second  lius- 
Land  I>arnley,  and  other  hurrihk».  crinu*rf,  that,  hi-autilul  and  faa- 
ciuatinK  as  she  was,  the  Scotch  nation  ruse  in  rage  and  hoiTor,  and 
wouUI  not  have  her  for  their  4iioen  any  lonj^er. 

ID.  Siie  ilcd  to  Knj^'land,  expcjcting  that   Klizahcth  wouM  take 

lii-r  i>art;  l)ut  the  ]Lni;lish  j^'uvrrnnient  made  her  prisoner,  and 

would  not  give  her  np.     Shu  was  kept  in  Kngland  lur  nineteen 

years,  Luing  considered  to*i  dangerous  to  be  let  loose. 

1568.       jjjit  giie  was  still  nioro  dangerous  as  a  j»risoner  tlian 

slie  couM  have  Ix^en  free,    'i'ho  Unman  Catholics  uf  England  seem 

to  have  foigotten  or  dis}M^liev«fl  tlie  crimes  laid  to  lier  charge, 

and  to  have  i-egaiilcd  her  as  a  In-autiliil,  jxjrsecuted  saint.     She 

liad  fricjids  abroad  too,  in  Franct;  and  in  Sjuiin.     They  all  spent 

their  lives  in  weaving  plots  for  rescuing  her,  dethron- 

XiMBoBiiili    jjjjy  Klizidjeth,  and  making  her  Queen  of  England. 

plotf.       fj'j^jj  Vo])ii  himself,  Gregory  XIIL,  gave  his  sanction 

to  the  murdijr  of  Kiiziibetli.     To  such  a  pass  had  religion  and 

jtjligious  hatred  now  come. 

20.  Priests  an«l  Je.suits  travell«:d  all  about  the  country  in  vari- 
ous disguises  to  stir  up  the  Koman  Catliolic  gentry  and  others 
against  the  queen.  One  of  tliem,  I*allard,  went  about  dre>>fHl  as 
an  oflloer,  in  a  blue  velvet  jerkin,  and  a  cap  and  feathers.  Every- 
Ijody  was  kept  in  a  ferment.  The  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  attcnd- 
giitj)  were  very  clever.  They  knew  that  any  letters  they  sent 
openly  would  be  intercepted  and  read  by  the  government,  but 
tlicy  found  means  to  s«.iid  out  an<l  to  receive  plenty  of  <langorous 
letters  secif;lly.  If  a  box  of  clothes  or  of  lx>oks  was  sent  to  them 
from  London  or  Paris,  theie  would  come  lettei's  inclosed  in  tho 
frames  of  the  boxes  or  hidden  under  the  lining.  Sometimes  a 
sniall  rull  of  pai)er  would  be  sewn  into  the  hollowed  heel  of  a  nvw 
|X)ot  or  shoe.  Sometimes  a  set  of  white  handkerchiefs  would  bo 
written  all  over  with  invisible  ink. 

21.  More  than  one  rebellion  broke  out  and  Wiis  put  down. 

EliiabeOi'a  life  was  felt  to  be  in  such  danger  that  a  voluntary 

a^^^^^^of  loyal  nun  joined  themselves  to  protect  her,  vowi':^- 

jf^  YOnld  have  the  life  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  the 

^r  heir  queen.     At   last  one  more  plot  was  nmd'^  f».r 

f  assassiiuiting  Elizabeth  and  rescuing  Mary.      YSilzx- 

beth  hadbeen  very  confidiuL'tothe  H'-mani^t  i;r»'nt ly. 
hoping  to  win  their  lidelity  an  I  alieciou,  uud  sl.e 
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had  many  young  Catholic  gentlemen  in  her  service  and  at  court 
Six  of  these,  headed  hy  one  Babington,  pledged  themselves  to 
murder  their  mistress.  The  letters  to  and  from  Mary,  who  was 
now  imprisoned  in  Fotheringay  Castle,  in  Korthamptonshire,  were 
carried  in  barrels  of  beer  with  false  bottoms.  Elizabeth  and  her 
secretary  Walsingham  knew  all  about  it,  for  the  brewer  was  a 
double  traitor,  and  showed  all  the  letters  before  delivering  them. 

22.  Elizabeth  had  the  courage  to  wait  and  give  no  sign  till 
the  right  moment  came.  When  suflBcient  evidence  had  been  col- 
lected the  conspirators  were  seized  and  tried.  They  confessed  all. 
Mary  declared  to  the  last  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  letters  were  not  in  her  own  hand- 
writing ;  but  if  ever  anything  was  clearly  proved  in  this  world, 
it  was  proved  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  did  know  and 
ai)prove  of  all. 

23.  The  Protestant  part  of  the  country  had  long  demanded  her 
death,  knowing  that  there  would  be  no  safety  as  long  as  she 
lived.  Elizabeth  had  never  yet  brought  herself  to  consent ;  she 
was  neither  cruel  nor  a  coward,  and  she  wished  to  spare  Mary's 
life ;  but  now,  at  last,  it  was  too  late.  Babington's  conspiracy,  so 
deep-laid,  and  so  basely  treacherous,  could  not  be  passed  over. 
Mary  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned;  she  braved  it  out 
to  the  last  that  she  was  innocent  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  and 
contrived  to  make  it  seem  that  she  was  a  martyr  to 

her  religion.  She  died  very  bravely  and  majestically,  wxiutioii 
thougli  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  she  died  of  Mary. 
with  a  lie  in  her  right  hand. 

Elizabeth  had  been  almost  driven  into  signing  her  death  war- 
rant ;  still  she  had  done  so.  Kow  that  all  was  over,  she  turned 
in  a  very  paltry  way  upon  her  ministers,  and  laid  it  upon  them, 
professing  to  bo  very  indignant  at  what  they  had  done.  Her 
secretary  Davison  she  punished  very  severely,  and  never  took 
into  favour  again.  In  so  strange  a  way  were  the  elements  of 
grandeur  and  meanness  mingled  in  her  character. 

24.  As  soon  as  ^lary  was  dead,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was 
her  son  James,  the  King  of  Scotland ;  but  as  he,  unlike  his  mother, 
was  a  Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholics  both  in  England  and 
abroad  had  no  wish  to  see  him  king.  Philip  of  Spain  now  once 
more  saw  an  opportunity  of  reviving  his  old  claims  to  be  King 
of  England  himself. 

25.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  \frith  his  Protest- 
ant subjects  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  whom  he  and  the  Duke  of 
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Phil'     f     -^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  Inquisition,  hod  boen  so  intolerably 
Spain  pre-    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^®y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  revolt.     They  looked  to 
pares  to      tho  English  Protestants  for  help.     Elizabeth  did  help 
invade       them  a  little,  but  in  so  half-hearted,  insincere,  and 
England,     niggardly  a  way  that  she  drove  them  and  her  own 
ministers  to  despair.     Her  treatment  of  these  brave 
people  is  a  fur  darker  blot  on  her  name  than  the  execution  of 
Mary  Stuart.     Nevertheless,  as  she  did  to  a  certain  extent  sup- 
port them,  Philip  determined  to  invade  England.     The  long 
rivalry  between  him  and  Elizabeth  came  to  a  crisis ;  and  in  the 
struggle  the  whole  world  saw  at  last  what  Englishmen  were  made 
of ;  for  it  was  in  truth  "not  by  might,  not  by  power,"  but  by 
their  gallant  spirit  that  the  proud  foe  was  kept  off  our  shores. 

26.  Philip  had  a  fine  army,  headed  by  a  splendid  general,  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  already  assembled  in  tho  Low  Countries.  This 
army  was  to  come  to  England  and  conquer  the  country  ;  but  as 
tliey  had  only  flat-bottomed  boats  and  barges,  which  could  not 
light,  to  transport  them,  it  was  necessary  that  a  fleet  of  men-of* 
war  should  come  and  protect  them  against  the  English  sailom. 
Philip  began  to  prepare  his  fleet,  which  was  the  proudest  and 
finest  tho  world  had  over  seen. 
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LECTURE  XLV.— GLORIANA, 

The  Spanish  Armada.'  The  Eng^h  fleet.  The  Endish  sailors.  The 
conflict.  England's  triumph.  Literature.  Shakespeare  and  the 
theatre.    Death  of  Elizabetn. 

1.  Thb  Invincible  Armada,  as  Philip's  fleet  was  proudly  named, 
consisted  of  130  ships,  sixty-flve  of  which  were  called  galleons, 
and  looked  like  floating  casties,  thoy  were  so  tall  and  -.  - 
strong ;  four  of  them  more  gigantic  still  were  called  ^^^^^^ 
"  galliasses."  They  were  provided  with  2500  can- 
non, and  vast  stores  of  provisions;  they  were  commanded  by 
all  the  best  naval  ofl^ccrs  of  Spain,  and  contained  also  groat 
numbers  of  the  young  nobility,  who  looked  on  the  invasion  of 
heretic  England  as  a  holy  war,  a  sort  of  Crusade.  But  all  this 
great  show  had  a  canker  hid  in  its  heart.  Down  below  the  decks 
were  more  than  2000  miserable  slaves,  chained  to  their  oars, 
working  with  no  heart,  no  courage,  under  the  eye  of  a  ruthless 
master,  armed  with  a  terrible  whip  of  bull's  hide. 

2.  When  the  English  knew  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  com- 
ing to  invade  their  country,  to  drive  away  their  queen  and  make 
himself  king,  their  hearts  all  rose  as  the  heart  of  one 

man.  The  government  appealed  first  to  the  Lord 
!Mayor  of  London.  They  sent  to  inquire  of  him  what  force  the 
city  would  furnish  in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  mayor  and 
common  council,  in  return,  desired  to  know  what  force  the 
queen's  Highness  wished  them  to  furzush.  The  answer  was, 
fifteen  ships  and  5000  men.  Two  days  after,  the  Londoners 
"humbly  entreated  the  council,  in  sign  of  their  perfect  love 
and  loyalty  to  prince  and  country,  to  accept  10,000  men  and 
thirty  ships  amply  furnished."  The  Catholics  were  as  loyal  as 
the  Protestants ;  they  forgot  their  divisions  now,  and  only  remem- 
bered tliey  were  Englishmen. 

3.  Still  the  English  fleet  was  but  a  small  one ;  the  queen's 
navy  consisted  of  only  thirty  ships ;  about  fifty  others,  many  of 
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them  belonging  to   private  individuals,  joined   the 

UihSft.    ^J^i^*  ^^^  Howard  of  Effingham,  at  Plymouth 

Harbour.     Those  ships  wore  very  different  from  the 

stately  Spanish  vessels.     Far  the  greater  number  of  them  were 

about  the  size  of  yachts ;  there  were  only  four  large  ships,  and 

those  were  hardly  as  large  as  the  smallest  of  the  galleons. 

-  4.  But  who  had  they  got  on  board  1  The  most  splendid,  the 
boldest,  the  mo^^t  brilliant  sailors  that  ever  sailed  the  sea.  The 
English  sailors  at  this  time  were  the  wonder  of  the  world.  They 
wore  everywhere :  up  in  the  frozen  ocean  of  the  North,  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  India  in  that  direction ;  down  in  the  dangerous 
straits  by  Terra  del  Fuego ;  out  on  the  great  Pacific  Ocean, 
bringing  home  wonderful  stories  of  their  adventures;  strange 
now  plants  and  birds;  great  stores  of  gold  which  they  took 
from  the  Spanish  ships ;  above  all,  a  spirit  of  daring  and  enter- 
prise which  would  fear  nothing  and  nobody.  The  most  famous 
of  them  all  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  had  really  done  what 
Columbus  hoped  to  do,  failed  all  round  the  world.  The  Span- 
ianls  knew  his  name  well.  He  liad  already  done  things  which 
would  have  seemed  mad  if  they  had  not  succeeded.  They  came 
to  think  he  was  a  devil,  and  no  man«  He  was  there,  too,  with  a 
crew  of  little  ships  which  were  all  devoted  to  him. 

5.  The  English  army  was  set  in  readiness  also,  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground,  in  case  the  invaders  should  succeed  in 

landing.     A  strong  camp  was  formed  at  Tilbury  to 
The  queea    protect  the  capital,  and  thither  went  Elizabeth,  to 
fhe^amy.    ^^^^^^o®  *^'^^  cheer  her  soldiers.      All  that  was 
noble  and  queenly  in  her  rose  to  this  emergency. 
She  was  warned   by  some  of  her  counsellors  to  beware  of 
treachery.   But  "  no,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  do  not  desire  to  live 
to  mistrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.     Let  tyrants  fear ;    I 
have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed 
my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good- 
will of  my  subjects."     She  knew  she  had  but  the  body  of  a 
woman.     "  But,"  said  she,  "  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a 
King  of  England  too,  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain, 
or  any  prince  of  Europe  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of 
my  realms." 

6.  Tlie  soldiers  would  have  shod  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 

for  such  a  queen;  but  they  wore  never  called  to  fight  at  all. 

Not  one  Spaniard  set  foot  on  English  ground  but  as  a  prisoner. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  fleets  reminds  one  of 
Th9  ooafliot.  pj^^y  ^^  Goliath.     The  great  towering  ships  must 
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at  first  have  dospisod  the  little  ones.  They  had  to  sail  all  up 
the  Channel  till  they  came  to  Dunkirk,  where  Parma's  army 
was  waiting  for  them.  The  little  English  fleet,  which  was  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  let  them  pass,  and  then  came  out 
after  them.  The  Spanish  admiral  wanted  to  close  upon  the 
English,  to  bring  them  to  a  definite  engagement  and  crush  them. 
But  the  Englishmen  knew  better.  The  great  ships  moved  slowly 
and  clumsily,  nor  did  they  know  their  way  very  well;  they 
could  get  no  pilots  in  England,  of  course,  and  the  Dutch  pilots, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Channel,  were  Protestants, 
and  would  not  come.  The  little  English  ships  moved  so  lightly 
and  were  so  cleverly  handled  that  they  seemed  as  if  they  were 
alive.  A  Spaniard  said  that  ''  the  swiftest  ships  in  the  Armada 
seemed  to  be  at  anchor"  in  comparison  "with  the  dashing  English 
vessels.  It  was  just  the  same  with  the  cannon.  The  English 
lired  four  shots  to  the  Spaniards'  one ;  and  their  shot  were  well 
aimed  and  took  effect,  while  the  Spanish  flew  wildly  up  in  tho 
air,  or  down  in  the  sea,  doing  no  harm. 

7.  The  Spaniards  began  to  be  afraid ;  they  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it.  They  tried  hard  to  close  and  grapple,  but  they 
never  could  catch  the  English.  So  they  went  up  the  Channel 
towards  Dover,  the  English  behind  harassing  and  tormenting 
them.  As  they  went  on,  the  young  English  lords  and  gentle- 
men. Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  came  streaming  out  from 
every  port,  in  any  boat  they  could  get  hold  of,  to  join  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  From  Lyme  and  Weymouth,  from  Poole  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight  they  came,  ever  more  and  more.  The  Spanish 
admiral  one  evening  could  count  100  sail  behind  him,  and 
thought  tho  number  was  still  increasing. 

8.  At  last  the  Spaniards  reached  Calais ;  by  this  time  there 
were  140  English  vessels.  At  night  Howard  sent  six  flre-ships 
among  them,  which  terrified  and  confounded  them  still  more. 
They  tried  to  move  on,  and  the  English  pursued  them.  The 
next  day,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  the  English 
poured  their  shot  upon  the  Spanish  vessels  like  rain. 

9.  In  this  terrible  week  three  great  galleons  had  been  sunk, 
and  three  more  disabled ;  4000  men  had  been  killed ;  the  rest 
were  cowed  and  disheartened.  What  was  to  be  done)  The 
Spaniards  gave  up  all  thought  of  invading  England,  of  joining 
Parma's  army ;  all  they  could  think  of  was  how  to  get  back 
to  Spain. 

10.  There  was  no  going  back;  the  dreadful  little  English 
fleet  was  still  behind  ti^em,  following  them  like  a  shadow.     All 
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tbcy  could  dotermino  on  was  to  go  forward,  sail  round  tho 
Orkneys  and  west  of  Lceland,  and  reach  Spain  in  that  way. 
But  very,  very  few  of  tliem  ever  got  back  to  Spain.  If  iho 
Queen  of  England  bad  not  Ijeen  incredibly  mean  and  niggardly, 
Howard  and  Drake  would  have  followed  tbem  till  they  were  dl 
destroyed  or  captured;  but  Elizabeth  kept  tbem  so  short  of 
powder  and  shot,  and  so  short  of  food,  that  when  they  had 
piunsued  them  as  far  as  the  Forth  they  had  to  turn  back  and 
leave  them. 

11.  But  now  they  had  a  worse  enemy  than  even  the  English 
to  confront.     When  they  arrived  in  those  northern  latitudes, 

_^  -  terrible  storms  overtook  them.  The  great  ships 
^  '  could  hardly  make  their  way ;  they  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  fogs ;  they  hardly  knew  where  they  were. 
The  sailors  were  faUing  sick  and  dying  by  hundreds  from  cold 
and  misery.  When  they  came  on  the  coajst  of  Ireland,  which  is 
frightfully  dangerous  and  rocky,  it  was  still  worse.  Their  sup- 
ply of  water  was  nearly  all  gone.  If  they  attempted  to  land, 
even  to  get  fresh  water,  the  savage  Irish  set  on  them  and 
butchered  them  without  mercy.  It  is  horrible  to  read  of  thdr 
misery.  At  last,  in  September  and  October,  a  few  wretched 
shattered  ships  began  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Day 
after  day  they  came  dropping  in,  laden  with  sick  and  dying 
men.  Fifty-four  in  aU  came  home;  and  so  ended  the  great 
Spanish  Armada,  and  the  long  rivalry  between  Philip  and 
idizabeth. 

12.  The  joy  and  thankfulness  of  the  English  nation  knew  no 
bounds,    llie  queen  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks 

for  the  great  deliverance,  with  the  flags  of  the  con- 
^^oy^         quered  enemy  borne  in  triumph  before  her.     The 

Protestants  abroad  shared  in  the  joy  of  England. 
The  dreadful  power,  the  awfid  weight  of  Philip  and  Spain, 
which  had  so  long  impended  over  them  was  gone  for  ever.  Tho 
bmve  little  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  held  out 
so  long,  but  which  it  seems  must  have  been  overmatched  and 
crushed  at  last,  were  free ;  for  England,  the  mainstay  of  their 
cause,  was  free.  More  than  free ;  she  was  now,  what  she  has 
been  ever  since,  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  Well  might  Spenser 
say  that 

**  Albion  tho  Bonno  of  Neptune  was." 

^^^fibo  could  carry  her  commerce  and  plant  her  colonies  wherever 
^^  pleased,  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New.    She  felt  her  power, 
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and  her  spirit  and  confidonce  rose  gloriously.    She  thought  **  the 

Lord  had  fought  for  her." 

Never  was  Lady  so  praised,  so  honoured,  so  worshipped  as 

Elizaheth. 

"  All  princely  {[races 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
With  all  the  yirtues  that  attend  the  good, 
ShaU  still  be  doubled  on  her ;  truth  shall  nurse  her, ' 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her. 
•  ••*••• 

In  her  days,  eyery  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  yme  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  aU  his  neighbours  : 
God  shaU  be  tndy  known,  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour." 

So  wrote  Shakespeare ;  and  Spenser — 

**  Fairer  and  nobler  liveth  none  this  hour, 
Ne  like  in  CTace,  ne  like  in  learned  skiU  ; 
Therefore  they  Glorian  call  that  glorious  flower ; 
Long  mayst  thou,  Glorian,  live  in  glory  and  great  power  I " 

If  we  miist  call  this  flattery,  surely  it  was  flattery  that  any 
queen,  any  woman,  might  he  proud  of. 

13.  Full  of  patriotism,  of  triumph,  of  nohle  joy,  this  was  the 
time  when  England's  most  glorious  literature  came  into  life. 
Now  were  written  the  books  she  is  proudest  of  in 

aU  her  history.  In  the  "  golden  days  of  good  Queen  literature. 
Bess"  there  were  chroniclers,  and  travellers,  and  divines,  all 
eager  to  tell  what  they  had  read,  and  seen,  and  thought ;  above 
all,  there  were  poets  who  read  and  saw  and  thought  also,  but 
who,  by  the  glow  of  their  own  hearts,  felt  a  life  and  soul  in 
liistory,  a  tender  and  awful  beauty  in  nature,  a  vastness  and 
mystery  in  the  heart  and  fate  of  man,  and  in  his  relations  to  his 
Maker,  which  enlarged  the  spiritual  world  in  which  we  dwell 
more  than  ever  Columbus  had  enlarged  the  natural  one. 

14.  To  know  what  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  age  did  for  England 
and  for  the  world,  we  must  read  the  books  they  wrote.  Every  one 
knows  their  names,  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser,  and  Sydney ;  but 
who  knows  much  of  what  they  did  and  thought  1  There  are 
others  too  whose  names  are  not  so  famous,  but  who  took  their 
part.  Green,  Marlowe,  Drayton,  and  many  others;  for  this 
wonderful  literary  activity  went  on  all  through  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  while  she  was  queen  that  the  first  public  theatre 
was  opened.     Little  by  little  the  old  religious  plays, 

the  Mysteries  and  Miiades,  which  had  been  so  nj^^^itrt. 
popular  in  the  nuddle  ages,  gave  way  to  the  tragedies 
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anfl  comedies  of  real  life,  and  most  people  wotild  now  be  shocked 
and  pained  to  see  sacred  subjects  brought  upon  the  sti^^.  There  is 
still  a  lingering  remnant  of  ^e  oLl  religioaa  drama  in  what  is  noir 
almost  the  loast  si-rions  or  instmctiye  of  all  oar  exhibitions,  the 
Chrifltmns  Pantomime.  The  ridienlons  Pantal4X>n  and  Harleqxiin 
which  delight  the  children's  ejes  are  descended  from  the  DeTil 
and  the  Vice,  who  took  ports,  and  generally  grotesque  or  comic 
ports,  in  the  old  mysteries. 

15.  The  early  theatres  were  Tery  different  from  ours ;  there 
was  no  gnfllight,  no  fine  shifting  scenery,  no  pictured  hack- 
ground").  The  curtain  was  a  blanket  stretched  across  the  fronts 
When  the  scene  changed  a  board  was  hung  out  to  say.  This 
is  London,  or  This  is  Rome,  or  Bohemia,  or  France.  A  great 
deal  was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  and  the  good 
acting  of  the  performers.  (Sliakespeare  himself,  it  is  said,  was 
sot  a  good  actor ;  his  best  port  was  the  Ghost  in  Hamiei,) 

16.  The  qneen  was  fond  of  theatrical  representations.  When- 
erer  she  went  to  visit  a  nobleman,  or  a  city,  or  a  university, 
there  would  be  a  play  or  a  pageant  to  welcome  her.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  what  is  called  a  masque,  where  beautiful  music,  and 
singing,  and   dancing  were  added  to  the  acting.     But  the  glory 

and  crown  of  all  were  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and 
in  them  both  Elizabeth  and  her  people  delighted. 
Every  one  could  find  in  them  something  which  would  suit  the 
fashion  of  his  mind,  and  raise  it  to  its  highest  strain.  There  was 
a  groat  deal  about  the  history  and  glory  of  England  which  every- 
body liked.  There  were  lovely  ladies  and  gallant  heroes,  there 
were  philosophers  and  deep  thinkers,  there  were  priests  and 
hermits,  rogues  and  clowns,  there  were  dainty  fairies  and  awful 
ghosts,  there  were  fun  and  wit,  joy  and  love,  there  were  sorrow, 
pity,  and  despair.  All  of  the  very  highest,  and  deepest,  and 
truest.  Was  it  not  really  a  new  world,  of  which  he  held  the 
golden  key  1 

17.  With  all  this  activity  of  the  intellect  and  imagination, 
practical  work  was  not  forgotten.     It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 

Elizal)eth'8  reign  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to 

Poor  iSiw      improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.     It  has  T)een 

alresidy  remarked  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  monas- 

tcriojij  liad  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  the  charity  and  assistance  on 

which  11  icy  bad  been  used  to  depend.     Not  only  were  a  great 

many  idle  i)Cople  now  driven  to  beg  or  steal  if  they  would  not 

k,  but  many  poor,  and  sick,  and  aged,  to  whom  the  monks 

mins  had  been  kind,  wore  left  comfortless.     Elizabeth's 
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ministers,  whilst  they  were  very  severe  upon  the  vagabonds,  even 
putting  them  to  death  in  great  numbers,  did  their  best  to  help 
and  protect  the  unfortunate.  It  was  they  who  first  introduced 
a  "  poor  rate,"  something  like  the  one  which  we  have  now ;  and 
which,  whatever  faults  it  may  have,  does  support  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  in  the  troubles  which  must 
otherwise  quite  overwhelm  them. 

18.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  the  highest  point  of 
Elizabcth'u  glory.  Her  later  years  were  saddened  and  lonely. 
Her  great  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  only  man  wliom 
perhaps  nhe  really  loved,  died  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings. 
Though  she  was  now  growing  old,  she  soon  after 

made  another  favourite  of  the  young  Earl  of  Essex.     ^^^^ 
Essex  was  accomplished,  high-spirited,  and  warm- 
hearted ;  ho  had  a  rare  gift  of  winning  love  and  admiration. 
Spenser,  to  whom  he  was  a  generous  friend,  calls  him  the  **  fairo 
branch  of  Honour,  Flower  of  Chivalrie."     Elizabeth  over  loved 
what  was  gracious,  gay,  and  gallant ;  but  her  partiality  for  the 
chivalroiuM  young  earl  did  him  harm  rather  than  good.     He  was 
placed  in  positions  far  above  his  abilities,  and  requiring  qualities 
which  ho  did  not  possess — caution,   patience,  and  resolution. 
He  was  uent  as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  where       .  .^ 
the  people  were  again  rebelling,  and  where  a  wise 
and  firm  ruler  was  much  needed.     Essex, 

**  Great  England's  glory,  and  the  world's  wide  wonder^" 

was  neither  wise  nor  firm ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
having  made  an  inglorious  and  useless  peace,  he  returned  home. 
Here  he  behaved  so  foolishly  and  imprudently  that  he  was 
charged  "with  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  be-  -g^- 
headed.  l^Ilizabeth  never  could  rally  from  this  shock. 
She  was  almost  seventy  years  old ;  she  had  no  near  relations ; 
her  old  counsellors  and  ministers,  so  faithful,  wise,  and  patient, 
were  all  dead;  she  was  quite  lonely  and  forlorn.  She  grew 
moody  and  suspicious,  and  her  heart,  she  said,  "  was  sad  and 
heavy." 

19.  When  she  was  dyiog  they  tried  to  induce  her  to  say  who 
should  succeed  her.  She  made  some  indistinct  sign,  which  they 
thoiiglit  meant  James  of  Scotland.    The  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,   kneeling   by   her  side,   said   soma     j^iu'  # 
prayers  which  seemed  to  briog  her  comfort,  and  ro     Elixabeth. 
died  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the  queen  of   whom 
England  had  been  so  proud. 
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Church,"  yet  his  private  life  was  very  immoral,  and  his  court 
was  utterly  disgraceful.  Some  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time, 
who  could  write  very  beautifully,  yet,  when  they  imitated  the 
manners  and  talk  of  James's  courtiers,  produced  plays  which  are 
80  shameless  and  coarse  and  base  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
look  at  them. 

4.  Ho  and  all  the  Stuarts  had  as  much  love  of  arbitrary 
government  as  the  Tudors,  but  they  had  not  what  the  Tudors 
had,  the  gift  of  seeing  and  understanding  when  they  might  have 
their  own  way  and  when  they  must  yield.  When  the  masterful 
Elizabeth  saw  that  her  will  clashed  with  the  will  of  the  nation, 
she  could  be  wise  and  give  in ;  but  the  Stuarts  never  did  or 
could  see  that.  It  was  in  their  time  that  the  great  struggle 
came,  and  once  and  for  ever  it  was  shown  to  all  kings  and  to 
all  people  that  England  was  a  free  country,  whose  kings  must 
rule  according  to  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  people,  or  they 
should  not  rule  at  all.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  cost  one  of 
the  Stuarts  his  life  and  another  his  throne,  but  it  was  fought  to 
the  end,  and  will  never  have  to  be  fought  again. 

5.  James  I.,  though  he  was  borne  with,  and  died  peaceably, 
king  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  began  the  contest,  little 
guessing  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  a  strict  Protestant,  for, 
having  been  separated  from  his  mother  all  his  life,  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  Scotch  Reformers.  The  Scotch  had  gone  a 
great  deal  farther  in  their  reformation  than  the  English  had 
done.  They  hated  a  great  many  things  which  the  Church  of 
England  approved,  such  as  for  the  clergjrmen  to  wear  a  white 
surplice,  or  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism ;  they  dis- 
liked, indeed,  the  whole  English  Liturgy.  But  most  of  all  thoy 
objected  to  bishops  and  archbishops ;  they  believed  that  the 
Church  ought  only  to  be  governed  by  presbyters,  or  priests,  and 
that  all  bishops  were  unlawful.  The  greater  part  of  the  Scotch 
people  hold  the  same  opinion  now,  and  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  is  called  the  Presbyterian  because  they  have  no 
bishops,  but  only  presbyters.  The  word  "  presbyter "  is  taken 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  elder,"  and  our  word  "  priest "  is 
only  the  same  shortened  down. 

6.  When  James,  however,  came  to  England,  he  at  once  attached 
himself  heartily  to  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and  the  bishops 
attached  themselves  to  him.     The  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  already  begun  to  alter  a  good  deal  from    Ju°^^*"t 
what  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  left  it ;  and  though    ^^  England, 
they  had  not  drawn  nearer  to  Rome,  for  they  were 
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as  strongly  jet  against  tho  Popo  as  over,  they  had  to  a  certain 
extent  returned  towards  some  of  the  Bomish  doctrines. 

Instead  of  thinking,  like  the  Presbyterians,  that  it  was  wicked 
to  have  any  bishops,  they  considered  that  no  Church  could  be  a 
Church  at  all  without  bishops.  They  believed  that  niystical  and 
supernatural  powers  liad  descended  to  them  from  the  apostles, 
and  that  no  clergyman  was  proj>orly  a  clergyman  who  had  not 
been  ordained  by  tho  laying  on  of  their  hands.  They  fell  back 
a  little,  too,  to  favouring  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  they  did  all 
they  could  to  make  the  Church  service  more  ornamental,  by 
liandsome  vestments,  painted  windows,  and  other  decorations. 
Thus  they  and  the  Puritans  drew  farther  and  farther  apart  The 
same  parties  still  continue  to  exist  in  England.  There  are  the 
High  Church,  or  Ritualists  ;  there  are  the  Low  Church,  who  are 
more  like  what  tho  Puritans  used  to  be ;  and  there  are  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters  or  Nonconformists,  who  are  also  liko  them 
in  some  ways.  But  now  they  can  all  live  side  by  side  very 
peaceably,  instead  of  wishing  to  cut  off  each  others'  ears  or 
heads,  as  they  did  then. 

7.  The  king  and  the  Church  were  very  closely  bound  together. 
The  Church  began  to  hold  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 

right  of  kings,  which  it  is  said  James  L  invented. 

The  divine    They  said  that  whatever  sort  of  man  a  k^»>g  might  be, 

^PV"     however  he  governed  or  misgoverned,  ii  jac  were  the 

true  and  lawfid  heiv  by  right  of  his  birth,  being  tho 
eldest  son,  or  descended  from  the  eldest  son,  of  the  last  king,  he 
was  appointed  by  God  king  of  the  land,  and  no  Christian  might 
oppose  him  or  depose  him.  lliis  doctrine  is  evidently  quite 
contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  England,  in  the  entire  course  of 
which  no  king  was  crowned  till  he  had  sworn  to  obey  tho  laws, 
to  govern  justly,  and  protect  the  rights  and  liberty  of  his  sub- 
jects. If  he  broke  his  vow  he  was  either  brought  to  reason,  and 
compelled  to  amend,  or  he  was  got  rid  of  in  one  way  or  another. 
Nor  is  this  doctrine  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  As  Macaulay 
points  out,  we  should  perliaps  j>idge  from  that  that  younger  sons, 
not  elder  ones,  were  the  favourites  of  Heaven.  Jacob  was  not 
the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of  Jacob,  nor  David  of  Jesse, 
nor  Solomon  of  David. 

8.  This  doctrine,  however,  btjcame  the  favourite  doctrine  of  tho 
High  Church  party,  and  the  Icings,  on  their  part,  favoured  and 

protected  the  Church  and  the  bishops  with  all  their 

Treatment     power.     And   between  them  they  dealt  with   tho 

ot  the        Puritans  in  a  very  high-handed  way.     We  have  a 

on  aaj.      gp^ijj^^j^  \j^  \j;^^  axift^vet  3o3ca!»  ^ye  to  some  lemon- 
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strance  about  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  the  signuig  of  the  cross 
in  baptism.  "  If,  after  the  gospel's  preaching  forty-five  years 
among  you,  there  be  any  yet  unsatisfied,  I  doubt  it  proceeds  rather 
out  of  stubbornness  of  opinion  than  out  of  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  therefore  let  them  conform  themselyes,  or  else  they 
shall  hear  farther  of  it."  Hearing  farther  of  it  generally  meant 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

9.  The  Puritans  being  greatly  oppressed;  and  not  even  allowed 
to  meet  quietly  for  prayer  and  preaching  in  private  houses,  began 
to  think  of  leaving  the  country  altogether.  They  cast  their  eyes 
across  the  sea.  By  this  time  a  great  many  Englishmen  had  been 
to  America,  and  had  perceived  how  excellent  a  land  it  would  be 
for  English  colonists.  The  English  sailors  were  always  bringing 
home  wonderful  stories  of  the  Indies,  as  they  were  still  called. 
The  Puritans  resolved  to  seek  liberty  there ;  and  though  the 
government  strove  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  country,  some  of 
the  most  resolute  among  them  sailed  away  over  the 

Atlantic  in  a  little  vessel  called  the  May-flower.  They  -«.^^^-4-- 
gave  up  the  native  land  which  they  dearly  loved,  fiiSw^ 
their  homes,  their  friends,  all  that  they  had,  and  they 
landed  on  a  wild,  rough,  desolate  coast  of  North  America,  seeking 
what  was  dearer  to  them  than  any  earthly  thing,  "  freedom  to 
worsliip  God."  They  named  their  adopted  country  "New 
England,"  with  a  loving  thought  of  the  old  England  they  had 
left  behind.  These  brave  men,  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  as  we  call 
them,  were  the  founders  of  the  great  American  nation.  More 
and  more  followed  them,  as  they  could,  looking  on  America  as  a 
sort  oj^  promised  land.  The  government,  which  would  give  them 
no  peace  while  they  stayed  in  England,  always  opposed  their 
going  away.  In  the  next  reign,  when  a  party  of  Puritans  were 
making  ready  to  follow  their  brethren,  the  government  interfered, 
and  entirely  prevented  their  departure.  Among  this  party  were 
Pyni,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and,  as  Hume  drily 
remarks,  '*  the  king  had  full  leisure  afterwards  to  repent  this 
exercise  of  his  authority." 

10.  One  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  travellers  who  brought 
liomo  tales  from  America  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  gallant  and 
chivalrous  man,  who  had  been  a  great  favourite  with    .,  ^  . 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  named  one  of  the  new-     ^aleSrh 
found  states  "  Virginia,"  in  her  honour.    Besides  his  * 
stories  of  adventure,  he  brought  to  England  what  has  proved  far 
more  useful  and  valuable  than  all  the  gold  of  Mexico,  the  potato, 
which  helps  so  largely  now  in  the  food  of  rich  and  poor.     Ho 

H  H 
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alflo  introduced  a  more  qacstionablo  novelty — tobacco  ("  divine 
tobacco  "  his  friend  S^x^nser  calls  it) ;  and  the  story  is  well-known 
of  how  his  servant,  for  the  first  time  seeing  his  master  smoking, 
threw  a  bucket  of  water  over  him,  supposing  him  to  be  on  firo. 
James  L  thought  the  smoking  of  tobacco  a  detestable  custom,  and 
wrote  a  book  against  it,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  new  luxury 
from  becoming  very  popular.  James  was  very  cruel  and  unjust 
to  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh ;  he  imprisoned  him  on  a  supposed  charge 
of  treason,  and  kept  him  for  many  years  in  the  Tower,  where 
Ealeigh  beguiled  his  time  in  writing,  or  beginning  to  write, '  The 
History  of  the  World.'  Prince  Henry,  James's  eldest  son,  who 
had  more  sympathy  and  a  gentler  mind  than  his  father,  felt  great 
shame  at  Baleigh's  treatment,  and  wondered  how  his 
1617.  fafciier  "could  keep  such  a  bird  in  such  a  cage.** 
Ealeigh  at  last  ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  grieved  and  lamented 
over  by  every  one. 

11.  James,  having  become  what  wo  may  call  an  English  High 
Churchman,  was  not  content  with  persecuting  the  Puritans.    He 

was  just  as  rigorous  'vfith  the  Boman  Catholics.  They 
liS?"'*'  P®^^*P8  hoped  that,  as  they  had  always  sided  with 

his  mother  Mary,  he  would  be  more  indulgent  to  them 
than  Elizabeth  had  been,  but  they  found  themselves  quite  mis- 
taken. And  it  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  tiie  minds 
of  the  people  of  England  to  observe  the  contrast  between  th^a 
and  the  Puritans  in  their  way  of  meeting  the  hard  treatment  of 
the  government.  The  Puritans  attempted  to  go  quietly  away ; 
the  Catholics  made  plots  and  conspiracies.  They  had  already  beon 
quite  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  action  during  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  had  been  encouraged  in  it  by  Pope  and  priests.  jN'ow 
they  began  again.  It  was  early  in  the  reign  of  James  L  that  the 
most  famous  of  all  their  plots,  the  "  Gunpowder  Treason,"  was 
devised. 

12.  It  was  a  deep-laid  plot,  and  was  darkly  brooding  for 
many  months  before  it  was  discovered.     The  object  was,  as  the 

conspirators  hoped,  to  get  rid  of  all  tlieir  enemies  at 
^®^        one  stroke,  by  blowing  up  the  House  of  Parliament 

^lot  *'  ®'^  ^^*^  ^*y  ^^  ^^  assembling.  The  king  would  be 
there  in  state  to  open  the  session ;  with  him  would 
bo  Ills  oldest  son.  Prince  llonry.  They  and  all  the  lords,  the 
bishops,  and  the  commons  would  bo  destroyed  at  once ;  one  of 
the  younger  princes  should  then  be  proclaimed  king,  and  educated 
as  a  Uoniiiu  Catholic.  The  plot  was  very  nearly  brought  to 
perfection.     The  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  laid  in  readiness 
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under  the  Parliament  House,  hidden  under  piles  of  faggots.  A 
fearless  and  fanatical  man  stood  ready  to  light  the  fatal  train. 
We  seem  to  see  him  now  in  the  low  doorway,  with  his  slow 
matches,  his  tinder,  and  his  dark  lantern,  just  as  he  was  seized 
in  the  dead  of  night — the  night  before  the  appointed  day. 

13.  The  conspiracy  had  been  discovered.  One  of  the  traitors, 
a  Northamptonshire  gentleman  named  Tresham,  had  felt  some 
relentings  towards  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Monteagle,  who 
would  be  sure  to  be  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lordjs,  and 
would  perish  with  the  rest.  He  wrote  him  a  strange  anonymous 
letter,  in  a  feigned  hand,  hinting  at  some  terrible  blow  which 
the  parliament  would  receive,  and  warning  him,  as  he  tendered 
his  life,  to  keep  away.  This  letter,  being  shown  to  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot  before  it  was  too 
late.  Guy  Fawkes  was  seized  in  the  cellar ;  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators were  pursued,  and  either  died  in  defending  themselves, 
or  were  taken,  tried,  and  executed. 

14.  This  Gunpowder  Treason  seemed  to  have  something 
specially  demoniacal  about  it.  The  very  darkness  and  mystery, 
the  torribleness  of  a  sudden  explosion  which  would  give  no 
warning  before  all  was  over,  the  awful  cruelty  of  involving  so 
many  innocent  people  in  the  punishment  which  was  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  guilty,  and  its  having  so  very  nearly  succeeded, 
struck  the  whole  nation  with  horror,  and  remains  still  one  of  the 
most  vivid  memories  in  the  imagination  of  the  people.  Still  it 
is  only  just  to  remark  that  eighty  men  at  most  knew  of  its 
existence,  and  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  lay  it  on  the  Eoman 
Catholics  in  general,  most  of  whom  probably  thought  it  quite  as 
wicked  as  we  do. 

15.  It  is  well  worth  notice,  however,  that  the  conspirators 
believed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  a  noble  and  sacred  work. 
One  of  them,  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  unblemished 
reputation.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  wrote  to  his  wife,  after  his  con- 
domnation  :  "  Now  for  my  intention ;  lot  me  teU  you  that  if  I 
had  thought  there  had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot  I  would 
not  have  been  in  it  for  all  the  world ;  and  no  other  cause  drew 
me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  my  life  but  zeal  to  God's  religion." 
So  utterly  can  religious  bigotry  blind  the  eyes  of  the  soul  and 
deaden  the  voice  of  conscience  and  humanity. 

It  is  said  that  Digby  and  some  of  the  others^  notably  Guy 
Fawkes,  died  very  penitently  and  devoutly. 
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LECTURE  XLVIL— THE  KING  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

The  royal  prerogative.  Thejpftrliaroent  Cliarles  I.  The  Cavaliers  and 
the  RoundheadR.  Strafford  and  Laud.  Ship-money.  Hampden. 
The  Prayer-book  in  Scotland. 

1.  It  was  not  only  in  religious  matters  that  James  showed  his 

arbitrary  spirit,  and  alienated  many  of  his  people.     He  wished 

to  be  supremo  in  all  points,  and  to  have  the  authority 

wramniuTa  ^^  Henry  VIII.  without  having  the  character  of 

F«roK»      •  jjgnry  VIII.      The  exact  power  which  lawfully 

belonged  to  the  kmg  was  not  at  tliat  time  very  clearly  defined, 

nor  can  it  bo  said  to  be  so  now.     The  royal  prerogative  is  a  sort 

of  shadowy  thing,  which  seems  in  theory  to  be  very  great,  but 

which  in  a  country  like  ours  shrinks  up  into  almost  nothing, 

unless  the  sovereign  and  the  nation  are  of  one  mind.      The 

Tudors  had  felt  this  by  instinct,  if  they  did  not  know  it ;  but 

the  Stuarts  neither  felt  it  nor  knew  it. 

2.  Just  about  this  period,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our 
own,  the  monarchs  became  more  despotic  than  they  had  over 
been  yet ;  in  some  of  them  the  lost  traces  of  liberty  disappeared. 
The  kings  of  Spain  became  utter  tyrants.  In  France,  too,  the 
national  assemblies  of  the  people  ceased,  and  the  king  and  nobles 
did  just  as  they  pleased,  without  any  check  upon  them.  But 
we  in  England  were  better  off,  because  our  parliament  never 
came  to  an  end. 

3.  All  through  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  it  is  true,  the  par- 
liaments had  been  very  meek  and  submissive,  and  had  almost 

always  done  just  what  the  king  or  queen  told  them ; 
jT^*  but  still  they  were  there.  Outwaixily  they  had  all 
**  ^  "®  •  their  old  powers  and  rights,  and  neither  king  nor 
queen  ever  professed  to  act  without  their  consent.  Under  the 
Stuarts  the  parliaments  quite  left  off  being  meek  and  sub- 
missive ;  they  remembered  their  duties  and  their  privileges,  and 
stood  up  like  men  to  defend  them.  They  fell  back  on  the  right, 
which  their  predecessors  had  exercised  so  manfully  in  days  of 
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oldy  and  would  give  the  king  no  money  until  he  had  redressed 
their  grievances.  Then  the  king  in  his  turn  fell  hack  on  the 
old  plan  of  Edward  IV.,  and  tried  to  levy  "  henevolences." 
He  could  not  have  done  much  hy  force,  even  if  he  had  desired 
it,  hecause  he  had  no  army.  Elizaheth's  whole  standing  army 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  100  beef -eaters,  and  James  had  no 
chance  of  getting  more. 

4.  Things  went  on  very  ill  in  many  ways.  James,  like  so 
many  other  kings,  made  favourites,  and  favourites  whom  the 
nation  could  not  respect.     The  principal  one  was 

George  Villiers,  who  was  afterwanis  made  Duke  of     ^WnSf 
Buckingham,   but  whom  the  king  always  called      ingiuun. 
Steenie,  because  he  thought  him  like  a  picture  he 
had  seen  of  the  martyr  Stephen.     "  Steenie  "  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  anything  else  at  all  saint-like  about  him,  and  his 
principal  recommendations  were  that  he  danced  and  dressed 
beautifully.     Ho  treated  the  king  with  the  greatest  familiarity 
and  insolence,  which  seemed  to  please  James,  but  disgiistcd  the 
nation. 

5.  But  a  far  more  sad  and  shameful  thing  than  the  follies  of  a 
worthless  courtier  occurred  during  this  reign — the  disgrace  of  the 
most  eminent  man  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  one  of  the 

greatest  men  indeed  whom  England  has  ever  prod  uced.  i^l 
Til  is  was  the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  but  whose  great  fame  rests  upon  his 
writings  and  his  studies  more  than  on  his  high  position.  He 
has  been  long  looked  on  as  the  father  of  modem  science,  though 
it  is  now  supposed  by  some  eminent  writers  that  his  work  lias 
been  somewhat  overrated.  He  carried  on  the  ideas  of  his  great 
old  namesake,  Eoger  Bacon,  by  teaching  men  to  observe,  nature, 
and  to  learn  from  her  instead  of  busying  themselves  with  words 
and  phrases  of  their  own  manufacture. 

6.  That  he  had  grand  thoughts  and  clothed  them  in  noble 
words  is  certain,  but  that  neither  thouglits  nor  words  could 
help  him  to  live  a  noble  life  is  unfortunately  as  certain.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he  what  was  the  duty  of  a  judge.  Most 
of  his  great  books  were  written  in  Latin,  but  one  was  in  English, 
a  little  book  of  essays,  which  are  full  of  wise  thoughts,  very 
simply  expressed,  about  matters  of  constant  and  practical  interest. 
They  are  about  envy,  truth,  death,  parents  and  children,  mar- 
riage and  single  life.  One  is  about  *' judicature.''  It  shows  that 
he  liud  reflected  gravely  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  judge's  office. 
*'The  place  of  justice^*  he  wrote,  "is  an  hallowed  place;  and 
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therefore  not  only  the  bench,  bat  the  foot  pace  and  precincts 
thereof,  ought  to  be  preserved  without  scandal  and  corruption." 
"  Judges  should  imitate  God,  in  whose  place  they  sit."  Yet  the 
man  who  wrote  this,  the  highest  judge  in  the  land,  was  charged 
with  taking  bribes  !  a  hundred  pounds  from  one; 
•  tliree  or  four  hundred  pounds  from  another;  was 
found  guilty,  owned  the  justice  of  the  charge  with  shame  and 
penitence,  and  was  degraded  from  his  high  office  by  the  king  and 
parliament.  Truly  ''  it  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions." 

Still  in  his  case  we  seem  to  have  quite  reversed  the  saying 
that  ''  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  their  bones."  And  for  the  sake  of  his  grand  works 
as  a  philosopher  and  a  writer  his  name  is  held  in  honour,  and 
his  faults  and  infirmities  pardoned  or  forgotten. 

7.  James  continued  to  go  contrary  to  tlie  wishes  of  his  people 
in  most  matters  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  They  earnestly  desired 
him  to  help  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  abroad.  His  own 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  gracious  and  beautiful  that  she 
was  called  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  had  married  a  Protestant  German 
prince,  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic,  who  was  afterwards  elected 

.  _^        King  of  Bohemia.     He  was  in  great  need  of  help  and 
support;  but  though  the  country  implored  James  to 
take  his  part,  he  would  not  do  so. 

8.  Worse  tlian  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  he  actually 
wished  to  make  friends  with  Spain.  He  seemed  to  forget  all  the 
past,— -all  the  cruelty  of  Philip,  all  the  dread  of  the  Armada,  and 
the  triumph  and  deliverance  of  England, — and  wished  to  marry 
his  son  to  a  Spanish  princess.  His  eldest  son^  Henry,  having 
died  very  young,  the  second,  Charles,  became  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  take  a  Spanish  wife.  The 
people  writhed  under  the  very  idea ;  but  that  did  not  seem  of  much 
importance.     Charles  and  the  fSEivourite  Buckingham  went  off  in 

1623  disguise  to  Spain,  but  on  their  way  thither,  passing 
through  Paris,  Charles  saw  a  French  princess  who 
attracted  him.  Nevertheless,  he  wont  on  and  saw  the  Spanish 
princess  also  ;  he  tricked  and  played  with  the  Spaniards,  making 
them  believe  that  ho  fully  intended  to  marry  her ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  England  he  broke  off  the  match. 

9.  This  insincerity  and  deceit  did  not  promise  very  well  for  the 
honour  of  the  future  King  of  England,  but  the  people  were  so 
delighted  to  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  a  Spanish  queen  that 
tbe^  wcro  inclined  to  overlook  all  that  was  bad  in  their  prince's 
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conduct,  and  were  willing  for  him  to  marry  the  French  princess, 
Henrietta  Maria.  But  before  he  had  actually  done  so  his  father 
died,  and  he  became  king  as  Charles  I. 

10.  The  new  king  was  a  great  contrast  to  his  father.     James 
was  paltry  and  contemptible  in  his  looks  and  manners ;  Charles 
was  very  royal,  dignified,  and  handsome.     He  was       -g^- 
every  inch  a  gentleman ;   he  was  also  a  scholar  and     oi^^ieg  i. 
(in  hia  own  way)  a  Christian.     His  private  character 

too  was  unlike  James's ;  he  was  pure  in  life,  a  faithful  husband, 
and  a  loving  father.  We  seem  to  know  his  beautiful  and 
melancholy  face  very  well  from  the  portraits  which  he  left  be- 
hind him.  So  now  the  romantic  element  comes  in.  Had  he 
been  vulgar,  undignified,  and  clownish,  there  would  not  have 
been  nearly  such  discordant  opinions  about  him  and  his  character. 
His  greatest  fault  was  that  he  never  could  be  trusted  to  keep  his 
promises ;  he  was  fond  of  bidding  parliament  rely  on  his  "  royal 
word,''  but  he  was  not  at  all  particular  as  to  observing  that 
"  royal  word." 

11.  He  had  already  in  his  love-making  shown  a  specimen  of 
this  fatal  defect  in  his  character.      The  new  French  queen,  and 
still  more  her  attendants,  soon  became  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  nation,  chiefly  on  account  of  their         ™ 
religion.     It  was  believed  that  some  of  the  Catholic 

priests  who  had  followed^the  queen  from  France  "  had  not  only 
practised  with  the  Pope  on  the  one  side,  and  the  English  Papists 
on  the  other,  but  had  had  intelligence  also  with  the  Spaniard," 
There  is  a  very  amusing  letter  about  these  French  attendants  of 
the  queen,  written  at  the  time,  and  giving  an  account  of  their 
dismissal  The  priests  who  attended  on  her,  says  the  writer, 
''  were  the  most  superstitious,  turbulent,  and  Jesuited  priests  that 
could  be  found  in  all  Fmnce,  very  fit  to  make  firebrands  of 
sedition  in  a  foreign  state."  The  king  found  it  necessary  to  order 
all  tliese  "  hypocritical  dogs,"  besides  great  numbers  of  ladies  and 
servants,  to  quit  the  country.  When  it  was  made  known  that 
they  were  to  go  away,  "  the  women  howled  and  lamented,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  execution,"  and  the  queen,  it  was  said,  **grew 
very  impatient,  and  brake  the  glass  windows  with  her  fist ; "  but 
it  was  all  in  vain,  Charles  held  his  own ;  and  though  ho  re- 
warded them  handsomely,  they  had  to  go.  He  ^^^ 
knew  very  well  how  to  be  peremptory,  and  could  use 
language, at  this  period,  at  least,  not  quite  befitting  a  "royal  saint." 
Witness  this  letter  of  his,  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham, "  for  the  final  driving  away  of  the  Monsieurs." 
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'*  Stbbnib, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Die  Graeme ;  this  is 
my  answer.  I  command  you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-mocr 
row  out  of  the  town.  If  you  can^  by  fair  means  (but  stick  not 
long  in  disputing) ;  otherwise  force  tliem  away,  driving  them 
away  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  until  ye  have  shipped  them,  and 
80  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me  hear  no  answer  but  of  the 
performance  of  my  command." 

12.  But  though  the  Frenchmen  went  away,  they  did  not  take 
all  the  troubles  away  with  them.     Charles's  i-cign  was  almost  all 

taken  up  with  strife  between  liiniself  and  his  sup- 
^^^^   porteiB  on  one  side   and  the  parliament  «id  their 

supporters  on  the  other.  The  two  great  parties  into 
which  they  gradually  formed  themselves  came  to  be  called  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads;  afterwards  they  received  the 
names  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  they  were,  we  may  say,  the 
fathers  of  what  wo  now  call  the  Conservatives,  and  the  Radicals 
or  Liberals ;  only  that  now  those  two  parties  are  far  nearer 
together  and  less  unlike  than  they  were  then,  and  instead  of  war 
to  the  knife,  they  oppose  one  another  when  necessary  in  a  lawful 
and  constitutional  manner,  by  electing  members  of  parliament, 
who  discuss,  and  argue,  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

1 3.  At  this  period  they  were  dravdng  farther  and  farther  apart, 
and  became  very  widely  different.     Charles's  party  sounds  the 

most  attractive  in  tales,  and  looks  the  best  in  portraits. 
^^?7*"     He  had  on  his  side  nearly  all  the  nobility,  and  the 

country  gentlemen,  men  of  birth  and  good  breeding, 
faithful,  loyal,  devoted,  and  honourable.  He  had  also  the  Church 
of  England,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  universities,  nearly 
all  of  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  and  who  were  greatly 
afraid  of  lawlessness  and  the  violence  of  the  mob.  The  Cavaliers 
had  a  stately  air,  wore  long  hair,  fine  lace  collars  and  ruflles,  and 
looked  aristocratic.  There  were,  however,  besides  these,  many 
gay  young  fellows  of  lower  birth,  who  joined  the  king's  party 
because  they  hated  the  strictness  of  the  Puritans. 

14.  The  other  side  comprised  but  few  of  the  nobility  and 
higher  gentry ;  but  nearly  all  the  middle  ranks,  the  merchants, 

the  shopkeepers,  and  the  country  farmers  or  yeomc^n. 
hea^      The  true  hearts,  the  true  religion,  and  love  of  liberty 

of  these  men  were  splendid  and  glorious,  and  for  the 
lasting  good  of  England,  but  they  were  not  so  attractive  or  im- 
posing as  the  Cavaliers.    Indeed,  in  some  ways  they  had  already 
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begun  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  They  had  not  the  good 
taste  to  avoid  absurdity  and  exaggeration,  nor  the  sense  to  see 
what  points  were  of  real  consequence  and  what  were  not.  They 
also  began  to  read  the  Old  Testament  more  than  the  Kew,  and 
to  think  that  all  things  which  the  Jews  had  done  of  old  were  the 
right  things  for  Christians  to  do  now  ;  thus  they  became  fierce 
and  vindictive.  They  called  Sunday  the  Sabbath,  and  wished  to 
have  it  observed  as  strictly  as  the  Jews  observed  the  seventh  day. 
All  sorts  of  harmless  things  they  considered  sinful.  *'  It  was  a 
sin,"  says  Macaulay,  "  to  liang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink 
a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess, 
to  wear  love-locks  (as  the  long  curls  of  the  Cavaliers  were  called), 
to  put  starch  into  a  rufi*,  to  read  the  *  Fairy  Queen.*"  "To  know 
whether  a  man  was  really  godly  was  impossible.  But  it  was  easy 
to  know  whether  he  had  a  plain  dress,  lank  hair,  no  starch  in  h^ 
linen,  no  gay  furniture  in  his  house,  whether  he  talked  through 
his  nose  and  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  whether  he  named 
his  children  Assurance,  Tribulation,  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz." 

15.  Even  this  is  not  exaggerated.  They  often  changed  their 
own  names  from  Henry  or  Edward  to  such  as  they  thought  had 
a  more  pious  sound,  and  would  either  choose  a  name  out  of  the 
Old  Testament,  like  Hezekiah  or  Habakkuk,  or  some  religious  word 
or  phrase  which  was  not  even  a  name  at  all.  There  was  one 
i-ather  famous  Puritan,  soon  after  this  time,  named  Praise-God 
Barebone ;  and  a  list  is  given  by  Hume  of  the  names  of  twelve 
men  who  were  said  to  have  served  on  one  jury,  among  which  were 
Accepted,  Eedcemed,  Kill-sin,  and  Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith. 

16.  All  this  was  very  absurd  and  irritating,  and  their  gloomi- 
ness and  strict  severity  were  very  unlike  Christ's  religion.  But 
the  true  Puritans  were  great  and  grand  men  never- 

theless.  In  the  beginning  they  were  less  austere  and  jta^^***^ 
more  liberal.  Our  great  poet  IVIiltou  was  one ;  but 
he  loved  music,  poetry,  and  art ;  there  was  nothing  narrow  or 
sour  about  him ;  and  his  face  was  as  beautiful,  as  noble,  as  refined 
as  Charles's  own.  The  early  leaders  of  the  Puritan  party,  the 
party  of  freedom  in  the  coming  struggle,  had  none  of  that  littleness 
or  bitterness  in  their  spirit ;  they  were  country  gentlemen,  well- 
educated  and  well-born,  who  were  representing  their  counties  as 
mcmbera  of  parliament.  The  names  of  the  most  eminent  were 
Eliot,  Pym,  and  Hampden ;  the  two  latter  were  among  those 
whom  Charles  prevented  from  emigrating  to  America.  Hampden 
was  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  of  the  Puritan  geutle- 
mcu. 


^ 
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1 7.  Of  the  king'fl  ministen,  the  most  celebrated  were  a  laymaiiy 
HtrufTorr],  and  an  archbishop,  LaacL    StrafTord,  or  Wentworth,  as 

he  wa«  at  first  called,  was  a  clever,  strong,  resolute 
3^1™*'    man,  who  began  by  being  on  the  side  of  the  people, 

and  opposing  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  bat  afterwvds 
chang^4  entin;]y,  and  was  more  arbitrary,  fierce,  and  despotic 
tlian  evor  C*harle.^  himself  would  have  been. 

18.  Land  was  the  head  of  the  High  Church  party.  He  con- 
fiiden;«l  hiiav;lf  a  strict  Protestant,  but  other  people  thought  that 
his  gn;at  love  at  ritual  and  ceremonies  would  lead  back  to  Eome 
by  and  bye.  Fuller  tcjlls  us  of  a  lady  (still  living  when  he  wrote 
his  hinUiry)  "  who,  turning  Papist,  and  being  demanded  of  the 
archbJHhop  the  cause  of  her  changing  her  religion,  tartly  returned, 
'  My  lonl,  it  was  because  I  ever  hated  a  crowd.'  And  being 
dcsirr$<l  U)  explain  her  meaning  herein,  '  I  perceived,'  said  she, 
'  that  your  lordship  and  many  others  are  making  for  Rome  as  fast 
as  y(5  can,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  a  press,  I  went  before  you.'  ** 

Of  these  chiefs  of  the  rival  parties,  Eliot  died  in  prison, 
HamiHlon  was  killed  in  battle ;  Strafford  and  Laud  were  be- 
hoodcd.  Very  few  of  the  eminent  men  of  those  old  days  came 
to  a  iieoceful  end. 

19.  The  contest  began  at  once,  from  the  very  first  parliament 
in  Charles's  reign.  The  king  wished  for  money ;  the  commons 
wished  the  redress  of  grievances.  They  especially  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  as  great  a  favourite 
with  Charles  as  he  had  been  with  his  father.  The  king  would 
not  redrcjas  the  grievances,  nor  would  he  give  up  Buckingham ; 
the  commons  tliorofore  refused  to  grant  the  money.  Charles  then 
dissolved  the  parliament,  and  tried  to  got  money  without  their 
cunsont.  lie  laid  on  taxes  called  tonnage  and  poundage  (duties 
paid  upon  every  tun  of  wine  or  pound  of  merchandise  brought 
into  the  country  from  abroad)  by  his  own  authority,  and  he  tried 
to  force  rich  men  to  lend  money.  Many  rich  people,  Hampden 
among  them,  refused  to  lend,  and  were  put  in  prison.  The  poorer 
po()i)lo  who  seemed  inclined  to  resist  were  pressed  into  the  fleet, 
or  comi)ollod  to  enter  the  army. 

UO.  Still  the  king  could  not  got  nearly  as  much  money  as  ho 
wan  tod,  ospocially  us  there  was  again  a  wretched  little  war  with 
rniiico  going  on ;  ho  was  obliged  to  summon  parliament  once 
nioro,  auil  to  set  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  imprisoned  at 
liberty. 

Tho  i)i\rliamont  was  again  quite  ready  to  give  him  money  if 
ho  would  rodn»ss  Uieir  grievances,  but  not  a  shilling  without. 
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Ho  delayed  and  hang  back  as  long  as  ho  coald ;  the 
parliament  at  last  laid  before  him  what  is  called  the  __   ^^^' . 
"  Petition  of  Right,"  which  was  almost  as  important     ^f  BiriS.^* 
and  as  precious  as  Magna  Charta  itself.     The  prin- 
cipal things  on  which  it  insisted  were,  that  the  king  should 
raise  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament,  and  that 
no  man  should  be  imprisoned  except  in  a  lawful  way.     Charles 
was  as  sorry  to  sign  this  as  John  had  been  to  sign  Magna 
Charta,  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  it ;   and  the  parliament  then 
granted  him  a  large  sum  of  money. 

21.  Everything  however  went  wrong ;  the  war  was  unsuccess- 
ful and  iuglorious ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingliam,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth.  The 
king  lost  no  time  in  breaking  all  his  promises,  and  went  on 
raising  money  by  the  taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  and  in  defiance  of  the  ''  Petition  of 
Right'*  which  he  had  signed.  Parliament  then  -^^^ 
declared   that  whoever  paid  those   taxes  was  an 

enemy  to  the  liberties  of  England.  The  king  forbade  parliament 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  all ;  and  when  they  refused  to  obey  him, 
dissolved  the  House,  and  put  some  of  the  members  in  prison.  One 
of  those  was  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  never  lived  to  come  out  again. 

22.  The  king  now  determined  to  go  on  without  parliament  at 
all,  and  it  was  eleven  years  before  they  mot  again.  Those  were 
eleven  terrible  years  of  despotism  and  cruelty.  There  were  two 
councils  or  courts  which,  though  they  had  existed 

before,  had   not  as  yet  done  much  mischief,  but    The  High 
which  now  became  the  main  instruments  of  tyranny,   ^"2^**^* 
called  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Star     theStf^ 
Chamber.     They  had  the  power  of  punishing  any-    chamber, 
body  for  what  they  called  contempt  of  the  king's 
authority,  without  any  legal  trial  or  fair  means  of  defending 
himself.     Stra£ford  and  ikxid  had  all  their  own  way.     Laud 
looked  after  the  religious  afEiEdrs,  and  the  Puritans  were  treated 
with  pitiless  cruelty.     They  were  imprisoned,  whipped,  branded 
with  red-hot  irons ;  their  ears  were  cut  off.     They  fled  from  the 
country  when  they  could,  though  they  were  not  oven  allowed  to 
do  that  in  peace. 

23.  Strafford,  on  his  part,  gave  his  mind  to  the  other  depart- 
ment. Ho  formed  a  great  scheme,  which  he  called  by  the 
expressive  name  of  "Thorough."    This  scheme  was 

to  make  the  king  absolute;  to  put  all  the  people,  ««^oJJJSi?' 
their  liberty  and  their  property,  entirely  in  his  power, 
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80  that  he  might  imprison  or  tax  them  just  as  lie  pleased ;  to 
put  his  will  above  all  the  laws,  and  all  the  judges,  and  all  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Being  a  wonderfully  clever  and  strong- 
minded  man,  Strafford  really  went  some  way  towards  bringing 
his  scheme  to  pass.  He  was  for  some  time  governor  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  he  and  his  council  at  York  defied  the  law  and 
1631  ^^  ^P  ^^  royal  power  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  as 
if  Magna  Charta  had  never  eicistcd.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Ireland,  and  did  the  same  there. 

24.  But  though  he  had  api)earcd  to  succeed  so  for,  he  felt  that 
there  was  one  weak  point  stilL  He  or  the  king  might  oppress  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  last  the  people  would  lise  and  rebel.  He 
knew  how  often  this  had  happened  already  in  England.  And  if 
they  did,  if — all  classes  being  equally  oppressed — all  should 
lobel,  what  then  ?  The  king  had  no  army ;  the  hundred  beef- 
eaters or  a  few  household  guards  would  not  avail  much  against  a 
nation  in  arms.  In  France,  where  the  king  was  now  quite 
despotic,  he  had  a  standing  army  at  his  back.  Strafford  saw  that 
to  make  his  scheme  "  Thorough  "  work,  the  king  must  have  an 
army  too.  But  here  was  a  great  difficult}'.  For  a  standing  army 
is  a  very  expensive  thing,  and  the  king  could  get  no  money. 

The  Crown  lawyers  and  Strafford  between  them  thought  of 
what  seemed  a  very  clever  expedient.  They  dared  not  make 
any  new  taxes,  so  they  fell  back  upon  a  very  old  one ;  so  old, 
however,  and  so  altered  by  them,  that  it  almost  seemed  new. 

25.  In  former  times,  when  there  was  danger  of  invasion,  and 
before  the  nation  had  a  regular  fleet,  the  government  had  been 
^.  used  to  call  on  the  counties  and  large  towns  on  the 

p-money.  g3|^.^jQa^|;  ^^  provide  ships  to  defend  the  coimtry. 

Sometimes,  if  these  towns  had  no  ships  ready  or  to  spare,  the 
king  would  take  money  from  them  instead,  and  fit  out  ships  him- 
.^j  self.  Strafford  and  others  determined  to  try  this  old 
plan  again.  But  there  was  a  wide  diffeit^nce  between 
what  they  did  and  the  old  plan.  Ships  or  ship-money  had 
never  been  asked  for  except  in  times  of  war,  and  now  it  was  a 
time  of  peace.  Nor  had  it  ever  been  asked  for  except  from  the 
places  on  the  coast ;  now  it  was  demanded  from  all  the  inland 
counties  too.  ^foreover,  ship-money  had  never  been  wanted 
except  for  getting  ships ;  now  it  was  not  for  getting  ships  at  alL 
The  king  was  to  do  what  he  please<l  with  it ;  and  the  thing  which 
he  would  please  to  do  would,  no  doubt,  be  to  raise  an  army. 

26.  This  was  a  very  terrible  state  of  things;  the  whole  country 
was  alarmed  and  indignant.     Some  brave  men,  and  notably 
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Hampden,  who  lived  in  Backinghameliiro,  a  long 
way  from  the  sea,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  pay.  *"*P^«'^ 
It  was  a  very  small  sum  which  was  demanded  from  him,  not 
more  than  a  few  shillings ;  hut  he  saw  how  gi'eat  a  matter  was 
at  stake ;  nothing  less  than  the  whole  lihorty  of  England.  His 
cause  was  tried  before  twelve  judges;  but  judges  at  this  time 
were  almost  tools  of  the  king,  who  could  set  them  up  and  put 
them  do^vn  at  his  pleasure ;  and  the  majority  gave  judgment 
against  Hampden.  Even  of  those  twelve,  however,  five  were 
opposed  to  the  king,  and  only  seven  were  on  his  side,  so  that 
the  decision  was  looked  on  dmost  as  a  victory  to  Hampden. 
He  was  honoured  and  admired  more  than  ever  by  the  people, 
and  more  and  more  indignation  was  felt  against  the  king  and 
Strafford. 

27.  As  if  the  king  had  not  yet  done  mischief  enough  by 
alienating  the  people  of  England  by  his  tyranny  and  broken 
promises,  he  now  turned  and  exasperated  Scotland. 

It  was  not  by  unjust  taxes  this  time,  but  by  an  ^^'Ij?!^ 
aggression  which  they  resented  still  more  deeply,  an 
attack  on  their  religion.  We  saw  how  far  the  Scotch  Protestants 
had  carried  the  Ecformation ;  they  detested  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  its  bishops  nearly  as  bitterly  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  its  Pope.  They  put  Popery  and  Prelacy  together,  and  they 
hated  the  English  prayer-book,  the  communion-service,  the 
surplice,  &c.  most  vehemently.  Just  at  this  moment  Charles 
and  Archbishop  Laud  determined  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  use 
the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  England  in  all  their  churches. 

28.  The  Scotch,  who  had  always  been  a  turbulent  and 
ungovernable  people,  and  who  saw  with  great  jealousy  their 
Scotch  kings  turning  into  Englishmen,  and  Scotland  sinking  as 
they  feared  into  a  sort  of  province  to  England,  resented  this 
last  insult  and  aggression  more  than  all.  They  broke  -^^ 
out  into  insurrection,  just  as  the  Devonshire  Catholics 

had  done,  on  the  same  provocation.  The  rising  began  on  a 
Sunday — the  first  Sunday  when  the  prayer-book  was  to  be  read 
in  the  church.  "  No  sooner  was  the  book  opened  by  the  Dean 
of  Edinburgh,"  it  is  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  who  tells  the 
story,  "  but  a  number  of  the  meaner  sort,  with  clapping  of  their 
hands,  and  outcries,  made  a  great  uproar;  and  one  of  them 
called  Jane  or  Janot  Gaddis  (yet  living  at  the  writing  of  this 
relation)  flung  a  little  folding-stool  whereon  she  sat  at  the  dean's 
head,  saying,  '  Out,  thou  false  thief !  dost  thou  say  the  mass  at 
my  lug  (ear).'    Which  was  followed  mth  so  great  noise  "  that 
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tho  servico  cotdd  not  go  on  at  all.  "All  Edinbuigh,  all  Scotland, 
and  bcliind  that  all  England  and  Ireland,"  says  Carlyle,  **  rose 
into  unappeasable  commotion  on  tho  flight  of  this  stool  of 
Jenny's." 

29.  Tho  king  tried  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  but  ho  could 
not  succeed.  Ho  had  not  soldiers  enough,  and  he  had  not  money 
enough.  He  and  Strafford  could  see  no  alternative  before  them 
but,  after  the  eleven  years  they  had  had  their  own  way,  to  call  a 
parliament  again ;  they  dared  not  make  any  more  attempts  to 
laiBO  taxes  illegally,  lest  England  should  flame  up  as  Scotland 
had  done. 

30.  But  when  parliament  met,  and  showed  ever  so  mildly  a 
desire  to  have  their  grievances,  all  the  bitter  grievances  of  those 
eleven  years,  looked  into,  the  king,  who  could  never  learn  wisdom, 
or  see  that  he  was  walking  over  a  mine  of  gunpowder,  sent  them 
about  their  busines&  He  tried  once  more  to  govern  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  even  more  tyrannically  still.  Ship-money  was  levied 
with  increased  rigour;  soldiers  were  enlisted  by  force.  But 
these  soldiers  did  him  no  good ;  they  were  more  inclined  to  side 
with  the  nation,  and  did  not  wish  to  fight  the  Scotch.  Every- 
thing went  so  ill  with  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  summon 

another  parliament — his  last.    This  was  the  famous 
''Long  Parliament." 


1640. 
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LECTURE  XLVIII.— THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Long  Parliament.  The  five  members.  The  war  begins.  Oliver 
Cromwell.  His  army.  Trial  and  execution  of  the  king.  The  military 
despotism.    Battle  of  Worcester. 

1.  When  tho  parliament  first  met  all  the  members  soem  to  have 
been   of  one  mind.     The  government  had  been  so  flagrantly 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  that  no  one  attempted  to 
defend  it.     They  all  set  vigorously  to  work  to  restore        ^^' 
freedom.     The  king  could  make  no  head  against  them     thleLwiff 
at  all.     Those  odious  courts,  the  High  Commission,    Parliament 
the  Star  Chamber,  the  Council  of  York,  were  abolished 
at  once ;  ship-money  was  declared  illegal,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
no  interval  of  more  than  three  years  should  ever  elapse  between 
parliament  and  parliament.     Next  they  resolved  to  punish  tho 
tyrants.     Not  that  they  yet  thought  of  punishing  the  king  ;  no 
one  dreamt  of  that ;  but  they  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  those 
who  had  helped  and  advised  him,  especially  of  Strafiford  and 
Laud. 

2.  Both  these  were  imprisoned,  and  both,  Strafiford  very  soon, 
Laud  after  a  few  years,  wore  beheaded.     It  only  shows  how  the 
men  on  each  side  of  these  great  conflicts  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  right,  that  they  were  fight-    ''Ji^i^  ?' 
iiig  for  God,  religion,  and  honour,  to  see  the  noble     ^^^^  jMd, 
way  iji  which  they  would  go  to  their  deaths.     Straf- 
ford and  Laud  died,  the  one  like  a  hero,  the  other  like  a  saint; 
speaking  with  their  latest   breath   of  their  devotion  to  their 
religion,  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  affection  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  kingdom ;  though  it  seems  so  plain  to  us  now  how 
much  they  had  done  to  injure  them  alL 

3.  Things  had,  however,  come  to  so  bad  a  pass  now  that  it 
was  not  the  death  of  those  two  men  which  could  set  them  right 
A  great  rebellion  broke  out  in  Lreland.      Strafford 

had  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  he  had  only     w^l^fv' 
crushed  the  people  outwardly,  and  when  he  was     inirelwld. 
gone  their  smothered  rage  broke  out      The  Irish 
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indeed  had  boon  oppressed  by  the  English  for  a  very  long  time. 
They  had  hardly  been  looked  on  as  fellow  creatures,  still  less  as 
fellow  Christians.  In  earlier  times  it  had  even  been  said  that  it 
was  no  more  sin  to  kill  an  Irishman  than  to  kill  a  dog.  It  could 
not  be  wondered  at  that  they  hated  their  oppressors.  In  punish- 
ment for  some  rebellion,  a  great  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
Protestants  had  been  settled  in  Ulster,  turning  out  the  old  pos- 
sessors of  the  land  and  their  chiefs.  The  natives,  wjio  were 
devotod  Catholics,  now  rose  upon  these  foreign  interlopers,  and  a 
terrible  massacre  took  place. 

4.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Irish  revolt  must  be  put 
down,  but  great  differences  of  opinion  arose  in  the  parliament  as 
to  how  much  power  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  king  for  sup- 
pressing it.  His  whole  previous  career  had  given  rise  to  the 
gravest  distrust.  Charles  had  shown  himself  arbitrary  and  faith- 
less ;  he  was  also  believed  to  be  inclined  to  favoiu:  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  still 
more  unpoptdar  than  he  was.  It  was  even  rumoured,  though 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  that  ho  had  stirred  up  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  murder  the  Protestants.  All  this  made  Charles 
deeply  indignant. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Strafford  he  had  made  advances  towards 
condliation,  by  taking  as  his  chief  ministers  some  of  the  more 

modemte  of  the  members  of  parliament,  Falkland, 
^iitm.   ^y^®»  *^^  Colepepper;  men  who  were  loyal  and 

conservative,  but  who  still  loved  liberty  and  justice^ 
and  hated  lawless  tyranny.  The  king  promised  he  would  do 
nothing  without  their  advice,  and  would  tell  them  all  he  wished 
or  thought  of  doing.  Could  he  but  have  kept  his  word !  but  that 
was  just  the  one  thing  he  never  could  do. 

6.  That  Charles  was  a  good  man,  in  a  sense,  no  one  can  wish 
to  deny,  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  truth  or  honour  in  him  in  his 

^     dealings  with  his  subjects.     He  had  probably  been 

erali^noo'  ^'^  ^P  ^^  ^^®  notion  so  common  among  royal  per- 
sonages of  that  period,  that  though  it  was  wrong  to 
tell  lies  to  gentlemen,  princes,  and  kings,  it  was  no  sin  to  deceive 
the  people  under  him.  The  Archbishop  of  York  had  told  him,  in 
so  many  words,  that  there  was  a  private  conscience  and  a  public 
conscience,  and  that  his  public  conscience,  as  a  king,  might  not 
only  dispense  with,  but  oblige  him  to  do,  that  which  was  against 
liis  private  conscience  as  a  man.  And  it  seems  that  if  a  man  has 
two  consciences,  one  of  which  is  liable  to  go  exactly  contrary  to 
the  other,  it  is  much  the  same  as  having  none  at  aU. 
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7.  This  doctrine,  outrageous  and  immoral  as  it  sounds,  had, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  truth  in  it  A  constitutional  soyereign, 
one  who  has  to  govern  according  to  the  sense  of  parliament  and 
the  nation,  cannot  and  must  not  act  always  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  For  he  sometimes  wishes  and  thinks  right,  things 
whicli  the  parliament  and  the  majority  of  the  nation  think  wrong. 
Our  kings  and  queens  may  often  have  to  consent  to  things  which 
perliaps  their  private  minds  do  not  approve,  hut  this  does  no 
violence  to  their  conscience,  hecause  everybody  knows  that  such 
affairs  are  settled  by  the  ministers,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Cabinet  is  always  appointed  in  agreement  with 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the  groat  misfor- 
tune of  the  Stuarts  that  no  such  plan  had  been  thought  of  in 
their  days,  and  as  they  were  too  blind,  or  too  careless,  or  too 
obstinate  to  see  and  conform  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  it  led  to 
all  the  disasters  which  ruined  them  at  last 

8.  In  an  evil  hour  one  of  Charles's  consciences  caused  him  to 
break  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  ministers,  and  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent  to  take  a  step  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  and  the  most  ruinous  in  his      J^H' 
whole  life.     He  determined  to  chaise  five  of  the     aemberii! 
principal    members  of   the    House  of   Commons, 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  three  others,  with  high  treason,  and  to  aneet 
them  within  the  very  walls  of  the  parliament     These  five  were 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  it  was  quite  true  that  they 
opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  king.     But  whatever  they  did,  they 
did  by  fair  and  legal  means,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  members 
might  not  say  and  discuss  openly  what  they  thought  in  parlia- 
ment, the  House  of  Commons  would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  either  as 
advising  and  checking  the  king,  or  as  representing  the  thoughts 
and  the  will  of  the  nation. 

9.  This  was  the  most  flagrant  act  of  tyranny  Charles  had  yet 
committed.  He  went  to  the  House  himself,  followed  by  armed 
soldiers,  to  seize  on  the  five  members  by  force.  But  the  five 
members,  who  had  had  a  hint  of  what  was  ooming,  were  not  there. 
They  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city  of  London,  the  Londoners  being 
all  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  resolved  to  defend  it ;  even  '*  the 
rude  people  flocked  together  crying  out, '  Privilege  of  parliament  I 
privilege  of  parliament ! ' "  The  citizens  protected  the  five  mem- 
bers, and  appointed  a  guard  to  watch  over  them.  Everybody  was 
filled  with  indignation,  even  the  king's  friends,  and  especially 
those  three  ministers  were,  as  Hyde,  afterwards  known  as  Lord 
Clarendon,  tells  us  himself,  **  so  much  displeased  and  dejected, 

I  I 
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that  they  wore  inclined  never  more  to  take  upon  them  the  caro 
of  anything  to  be  transacted  in  that  House,  for  fear  of  being 
looked  on  as  the  aiithors  of  those  counsels  which  they  perfectly 
detested." 

10.  In  a  very  few  days  the  five  members  were  brought  back  in 
triumph.  "  The  Thames  was  covered  with  boats,  and  its  shores 
with  the  gazing  multitude.  Armed  vessels,  decorated  with 
streamers,  were  ranged  in  two  lines  from  London  Bridge  to  West- 
minster HalL  The  members  returned  upon  the  river  in  a  ship 
manned  by  sailors  who  had  volunteered  their  services.  The 
train-bands  of  the  city,  under  the  command  of  the  sheriffs,  marched 
along  the  Strand,  attended  by  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators," 
clamouring  for  the  privilege  of  parliament.  So  the  five  members 
took  their  places  again,  the  House  of  Commons  having  declared 
that  any  one  who  attempted  to  arrest  them  was  a  public  enemy 
to  the  commonwealth. 

11.  The  king,  who  was  bitterly  mortified  and  ashamed,  and  who 
was  perpetually  hooted  and  shouted  at  by  the  rabble,  could  not 

bear  to  stay  and  see  the  triumph  of  the  parliament, 

The  king     which  was  his   own  defeat.      He  left  Whitehall 

London.     *^^  London,  and  never  came  back  to   them   till 

he  came  back  to  die. 

This  violence  of  the  king  we  may  look  on  as  the  beginning  of 

the  great  civil  war.     He  and  the  parliament  had  negotiations  for 

some  few  months  longer,  but  they  could  never  be 

^1642.        friends  again.     Both  parties  began  to  muster  up 

n^to?^e  ^^®^^  supporters  and  to  raise  armies.      In  August 

oivilwar.     ^^6  Charles  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 

and  the  war  was  begun.     The  parliament  chose  the 

Earl  of  Essex  as  their  general,  and  the  first  battle  in  the  great 

struggle  was  fought  in  October,  at  Edgehill.     It  was  a  sort  of 

drawn  battle,  in  which  neither  side  conquered;  but  for  some 

time  afterwards  things  went  best  with  the  Royalist  party. 

12.  The  two  armies  were  very  unlike  one  another,  and  the 
king's  was  by  far  the  best,  though  he  had  no  great  general  to  com- 
mand it.  One  of  his  principal  officers  was  his  nephew.  Prince 
Rupert,  who  was  wonderfully  bold  and  dashing  as  a  soldier, 
though  he  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  commander.  The  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  hastened  to  Tally  around  him  in  his  need.  Though  they 
were  not  trained  soldiers,  they  were  high-spirited  and  brave, 
accustomed  to  riding,  shooting,  hunting,  and  fencing  ;  whilst  the 

parliament  had  only  been  able  to  enlist  the  lower  sort  of  hire- 
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liugS)  many  of  whom  were  ''a  mere  rabble  of  tapsters  and 
serving-men  out  of  place."  Nor  did  the  Earl  of  E^ex  prove 
himself  a  clever  commander.  Very  early  in  the  war,  Hampden, 
who  would  probably  have  been  as  good  a  general  as  he  was  a 
statesman,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  Prince  Eupert. 

13.  But  now  there  began  to  come  into  note  the  man  who 
before  very  long  rose  to  be  the  head  of  everything,  and  whose 
name  is  the  most  famous  in  all  this  period— rO liver 
Cromwell.     Those  who  think  Charles  I.  a  saint    „  ^^^^*V 
naturally  think  Cromwell  a  wicked  murderer,  and 

his  memory  is  still  hated  and  reviled  by  some.  But  nobody  can 
help  seeing  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man — a  strong  man 
with  an  iron  will,  a  true  genius  for  command,  and  a  sincere  feel- 
ing of  religion.  As  to  his  acts,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
justify  them  all,  but  that  he  saved  England  at  this  time  from 
slavery  and  ruin  can  hardly  be  denied. 

14.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  made 
an  officer  in  its  army,  though  he  had  not  been  trained  to  war. 
When  he  compared  the  two  armies,  he  very  soon 

saw  what  must  be  done,  and  sot  himself  to  do  it.  anny. 

He  would  not  be  content  with  a  hired  rabble  such  as  the  parlia- 
ment had  begun  with;  he  determined  to  new  model  first  his 
own  regiment,  and  then  the  whole  army.  His  regiment  soon 
became  famous  under  the  name  of  "  Cromwell's  Ironsides,"  and 
the  army  when  ho  had  remodelled  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  army  the  world  ever  saw.  The  soldiers  had  high  pay; 
they  were  no  longer  the  lowest  of  the  people,  but  men  of  decent 
station,  grave  character,  and  some  education.  They  gloried  in 
saying  they  had  not  been  forced  into  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted 
for  the  sake  of  lucre,  but  were  freebom  Englishmen,  who 
willingly  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  England. 

15.  Eeligion,  indeed,  was  the  mainspring  of  all  their  lives 
and  actions.  But  it  was  a  strange  religion,  with  as  much  hatred 
in  it  as  love.  They  were  irreproachable  in  their  moral  conduct; 
there  was  no  swearing,  no  drinking  or  any  other  excess  among 
them ;  but  they  were  most  bitter  and  severe  upon  any  who 
thought  differently  from  themselves  on  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
These  soldicra  and  Cromwell  himself  were  different  from  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  beginning  to  spread  very  much  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Scotland^  and  who  had  a  strict  Church  disci* 
pline  of  their  own.  They  called  themselves  Independents,  and 
thought  that  every  Christian  congregation  had  a  right  to  govern 
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iticlf ;  so  to  Popery  and  Prelacy  they  added  ihe  fiuriber  haftied 
of  I'roBhytorianism. 

16.  The  indignation  and  contempt  tlioy  felt  against  the  Chnrcli 
of  England  led  them  to  do  many  things  which  sound  to  us  most 
irrovorcnt  and  revolting,  such  as  stabling  their  horses  in  8^. 
Paul'H  and  otlior  aithedrals,  breaking  down  the  carved  work  and 
beautiful  ornaments,  and  damaging  them  in  a  cruel  way.  A  few 
years  aftc^r  the  wars  were  over,  an  English  gentleman,  traveUin;; 
through  the  country,  gives  us  this  account  of  their  doings  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral : — **  The  soldiers  had  lately  knocked  off  mof^t 
of  the  brasses  from  the  gravestones,  so  as  few  inscriptions  Wfr; 
left ;  they  told  us  that  these  men  went  in  with  axes  and  ham- 
mers, and  shut  themselves  in  till  they  had  rent  and  torn  off  somo 
barge-loads  of  metal^  not  sparing  even  the  monuments  of  the 
dea(1,  so  hellish  an  avarice  possessed  them.''  It  was  not  avarice 
which  possessed  them,  but  what  they  believed  to  be  zeal  for 
God's  glory  and  the  faith  of  Christ. 

17.  With  all  their  pride  and  sternness,  they  knew  at  the  same 
time  how  to  be  self-denying  and  obedient.  Cromwell  main- 
tained a  strict  discipline ;  he  caused  them  to  be  rigidly  drilled 
and  taught  the  soldier's  art,  and  they  very  soon  surpassed  their 
enemies.  They  were  as  brave  and  enthusiastic  as  the  Cavaliers, 
and  they  were  trained,  and  steady,  and  submissive  as  the  Cavaliers 
never  could  be.  "  From  the  time  the  army  was  remodelled," 
says  Macaulay,  *'  to  the  time  it  was  disbanded  it  never  found, 
either  in  the  British  Isles  or  on  the  Continent,  an  enemy  who 
could  stand  its  onset.  In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders, 
the  Puritan  warriors,  often  surrounded  by  difficulties,  somotimeii 
contending  against  threefold  odds,  not  only  never  failed  to 
conquer,  but  never  failed  to  destroy  and  break  in  pieces  what- 
ever force  was  opposed  to  them.  They  at  length  came  to  regard 
the  day  of  battle  as  the  day  of  certain  triumph,  and  marched 
against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of  Europe  with  disdainful 
confidence.  .  .  .  Turennc  expressed  the  delight  of  a  tnie  soldier 
when  lie  learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell's 
pikemon  to  rejoice  greatly  when  they  beheld  the  enemy." 

18.  When  this  army  came  to  be  disbanded  at  last,  after  many 
great  events  had  happened,  every  one  felt  alarmed  as  to  what  the 
con.se(iiicnccs  might  be.  Would  the  soldiers  be  seen  begging  in 
the  streets  1  would  they  turn  robbers  1  There  were  50,000  of 
them  turned  loose  on  the  world.  But  no  evil  results  followed ; 
they  (|uietly  took  up  useful  trades,  and  "the  Royalists  them- 

YC3  confessed  that  none  wore  charged  with  any  theft  or 
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robbery,  and  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms."  Here  is  tUo 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  man  far  more  inclined  to  tlio 
Iloyalist  than  the  Eoundhead  side  (writing  in  1663) :  "  Generally 
they  are  the  most  substantial  sort  of  people  and  the  soberest.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  old  army  now,  you  cannot  see  a  man  begging  about 
the  streets.  But  what )  You  shall  have  this  captain  turned  a 
shoemaker,  the  lieutenant  a  baker,  this  a  brewer,  that  a  haber- 
dasher ;  and  every  one  in  his  apron  and  frock,  as  if  thoy  had 
never  done  anything  else  ;  whereas  the  other  go  with  their  belts 
and  swords,  swearing  and  cursing  and  stealing,  running  into 
people's  houses,  by  force  oftentimes,  to  caiTy  away  something  ; 
and  this  is  the  difference  between  the  temper  of  one  and  the  other." 

19.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  army  carried 
all  before  it.  They  defeated  the  king's  forces  in  two  great 
battles,  Marston  Moor    and  Kaseby,  and  in  other 

smaller  ones.      The  Cavaliers  could  not  stand  before         ^^- 
them,  and  the  power  of  the  parliament  was  estab-       Kaieby 
lished  over  the  whole  country.     Charles  fled  to  the 
Scots  ;  and  the  Scots  gave  him  up,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  sold 
him  to  the  English,  who  imprisoned  him,  first  in  Holmby  House, 
an  old  manor-house  still  standing  in  Northamptonshire;  after- 
wards in  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

20.  Now  that  the  parliament  was  victorious,  their  principal 
care  was  to  remodel  the  religion  of  the  country.  Most  of  the 
leaders   were  rigorous  Puritans  and  Presbyterians. 

They  entered  into   what    they   called  a   "solemn      co^*  ♦ 
league  and  covenant "  to  put  down  Popery  and  prelacy,         ^•'^*'*  • 
heresy  and  schism.      They  made  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  subscribed  the  league  and  covenant  with  all 
their  hearts.      The  Scotch  "  Covenanters  "  have  left  an  undying 
name  behind  them,  tlirough  the  heroism  with  which  in  after 
years  they  endured  terrible  persecutions ;  but  for  the  present 
their  party  was  in  the  ascendant^  and  the  English 
Covenanters  now  persecuted  other  people.      They    Pertwntion 
turned  a  great  many  clergymen  out  of  their  parishes,     ^^  ^*  - 
and   forbade  any  one  to  read  the  English  Prayer-     England, 
book  (which  had  by  this  time  become  very  dear  to 
many)  even  in  their  own  homes.    The  churches  were  used  by 
the  Puritan  ministers. 

21.  It  had  lately  become  a  fashion  for  intelligent  people  to 
keep  diaries,  and  when  we  read  those  diaries  we  see  how  the 
events  which  occurred  struck  the  minds  of  people  living  in  the 
midst  of  then);  so  that  they  cany  ua  quite  back  into  those  old 
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tiitu  ,-,  vvliicli  seem  so  Btrange  to  ua  when  we  attempt  to  realire  them. 
Olio  ul'  these  diarists,  John  EtcIjh,  tells  us  how  he  went  into  a 
cimi'cli  one  Whitaimdny,  "and  heard  one  of  their  canters,  who 
ttisuti^^cd  the  eascmblf  radi^lj,  and  without  any  hlcssing."  He 
Eaj's  th^t  during  this  period  the  Ohuivh  of  Eugland  was  con- 
aiiltn.il  to  be  "  utterly  lost,"  which  was  a  great  triumph  to  the 
rajJiK-'ls.  The  only  argument  that  could  he  brought  to  jirove  its 
visibility  and  c-xistonce,  was  that  the  English  amba^a^or  in 
Pmlri  :itill  had  his  chapel,  where  the  An^'Ucan  Litiirgy  and  cere- 

2'2.  Tlioy  rigorously  forbade  the  keepinf;  of  fostivnls,  above 
all  C'liristmas  Bay,  which  was  the  most  joyous  and  dearly-prized 
of  iill.  Having  made  an  ordinance "  that  cone  should  any 
lonyr  observe  the  auperetitioua  time  of  the  nativity,"  they 
WouM  seize  upon  any  worshippers  who  ventured  to  jueet  and 
oehOinite  the  Chureh  eetvice,  Evelj-n  tolls  how  "those  mis- 
erciiiils  "  found  out  a  little  band  with  whom  he  was  worBhipping 
0111'  ( iiristmaa  Uay,  "  held  their  muskets  against  thoni "  aa  they 
wi!iil  up  to  receive  the  sacrament,  as  if  they  would  have  fhot 
thom  at  the  altar,  and  imprisoned  them  till  Ihe  next  dny,  when 
thuy  were  allowed  to  go  liome. 

23.  In  their  great  zeal  too  the  PuTitaiis  biu^t  a  groat  many 
bi'Autiful  pictuies  which  Charles  I.  had  collected,  wheth&r  of 
hcatlieii  Bubjecta,  or  of  Madonnas   and  eaints,  as   being    likely 
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called  "  Pride's  Purge,"  and  was  certainly  more  tyrannical  than 
anything  Charles  had  done  towards  the  House  of  Commons. 

25.  After  this  the  remains  of  the  parliament  agreed  that  the 
king  should  be  tried  for  his  life.  This  was  a  thing  which  had 
never  been  heard  of  before.      Englishmen    were 

indeed  well  accustomed  to  see  some  of  the  noblest  ^"^  ®'  ^* 
of  their  land,  dukes,  earls,  bishops,  delicate  ladies,  ^^' 
even  queens,  brought  to  the  block ;  but  a  crowned  king  never. 
Though  more  than  once  a  worthless  or  incompetent  king  had 
been  deposed  and  had  perished  miserably,  yet  his  death  had 
always  been  in  secret  and  in  silence.  So  much  sanctity  was  still 
believed  to  attach  to  a  consecrated  and  anointed  sovereign,  that 
to  bring  him  before  a  tribunal  of  his  subjects,  still  more  to  shed 
his  sacred  blood  on  the  scaffold,  appeared  like  sacrilege. 

26.  But  the  Puritan  leaders  were  not  men  to  commit  murder 
in  the  dark  ;  what  they  did  they  would  do  in  the  face  of  day ; 
though  by  so  doing  they  shocked  and  appalled  not  only  Uie 
king's  own  friends,  but  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  land. 
Although  Charles  had  been  so  bad  a  king,  and,  since  his  troubles, 
had  become  more  and  more  deceitful  and  false,  so  that  his 
dearest  friends  were  ashamed  and  bitterly  grieved,  yet  now  that 
his  last  days  drew  nigh  his  spirit  rose.  At  his  trial,  and  after 
the  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced,  he  behaved  with 
a  firmness  and  calm  dignity  worthy  of  a  king. 

27.  He  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  young  children ;  the  elder 
ones  as  well  as  the  queen  were  already  out  of  the  country. 
Hume  tcUs  how,  placing  his  little  son  on  his  knee,  he  said,  '*  Now 
they  will  cut  off  thy  father's  head."  At  these  words  the  child 
looked  very  steadfastly  upon  him.  "  Mark,  child,  what  I  say ; 
they  will  cut  off  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king.  But 
mark  what  I  say  ;  thou  must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  thy 
brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive.  They  will  cut  off  thy 
brothers'  heads  when  they  can  catch  them ;  and  thy  head  too  they 
will  cut  off  at  last.  Therefore,  I  chai^  thee,  do  not  be  made  a 
king  by  them  ! "  The  duke,  sighing,  replied,  "  I  will  be  torn  in 
pieces  first."  So  determined  an  answer  from  one  of  such  tender 
yeurs,  filled  the  king's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  admiration. 

28.  On  the  scaffold  he  said  that  he  died  for  the  liberty  and 
laws  of  the  people  (perhaps  he  thought  he  did) !  When  he  was 
preparing  for  the  block.  Bishop  Juxon,  who  attended 

him,  said,  "  There  is,  sir,  but  one  stage  more,  which,    ••.^®*^' 
though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short    ^j^^" 
one.    Consider;  it  will  soon  carry  yoa  a  great  way. 
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king  noi*  covenant.  All  these,  plunging  and  tumbling  in  huge 
discord  for  the  last  eight  years,  have  made  of  Ireland  and  its 
'affairs  the  black,  unutterable  blot  wo  speak  of.  .  .  .  Numerous 
large  masses  of  armed  men  have  been  on  foot,  full  of  fiery 
vehemence  and  audacity,  but  without  worth  as  armies ;  savage 
hordes  rather,  full  of  liatred  and  mutual  hatred,  of  disobedience, 
falsity,  and  noise.  UndriUed,  unpaid,  driving  herds  of  plun- 
dered cattle  before  them  for  subsistence;  rushing  down  from 
hill-sides,  from  ambuscadoes,  passes  in  the  mountains;  taking 
shelter  always  in  the  bogs,  whither  the  cavalry  cannot  follow 
them." 

32.  Cromwell  came  upon  all  this,  says  Carlylo,  **  like  a  torrent 
of  heaven's  lightning."      He  was  fiery  and  rapid  as  lightning 
certainly,  and  he  did  what  he  meant  to  do.     Ho  con-        ^^ 
qucred  the  country,  and  he  brought  it  into  order 

and  a  sort  of  peace,  but  ho  was  terribly  cruel.  Immenso 
numbers  of  soldiers,  besides  priests,  friars,  and  others,  were 
slaughtered,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  while  English  Protestants  were  settled  down 
in  their  place.  CromwuU  writes  about  all  this  slaughter  as  if  it 
were  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  wishes  "  that  all  honest 
hearts  may  give  the  glory  to  God."  It  is  bad  enough  when 
men  lay  all  the  blame  of  their  wicked  deeds  on  the  devil,  but  it 
is  much  worse  still  when  they  give  the  glory  of  them  to  God. 

33.  After  nine  months  of  this  work,  and  when  Ireland  was 
cowed  and  trampled  into  tranquillity,  Cromwell  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honoura,  and  went 
to  live  in  poor  King  Charles's  palace  at  Whitehall.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  parliament  gave  him  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
where  Charles  had  also  passed  much  of  his  time. 

34.  The  next  troubles  were  in  Scotland,  which  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  banished  Prince  Charles,  under  the  brave  and  loyal 
Montrose,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  Royalists. 

Though  his  expedition  failed,  and  he  himself  was    c^!^^^»n 
put  to  death,  the  prince  ventured  to  come  over  to     geoUand. 
Scotland,  and  was  received  by  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  as  king.     He  was  a  gay  and  pleasure-loving  young  fellow, 
but  he  now  had  to  promise  to  be  a  Presbyterian  (a  promise  which 
he  never  meant  to  keep),  and  to  conform  himself  outwardly  to 
their  strict  and  gloomy  ways.     He  was  kept  in  such  stem  oider, 
so  preached  at^  scolded  at,  and  watched,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  wretched  part  of  his  life. 

35.  The  Puritan  clergy,  Lord  Clarendon  says,  '<  were  in  such 
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continual  attendance  upon  him,  that  he  was  never  &ee  firom 
their  importunities,  under  pretence  of  instructing  him  in  religion ; 
and  80  they  obb'gcd  him  to  their  constant  hours  of  their  long 
prayers,  and  made  him  observe  the  Sunday  with  more  rigour 
than  the  Jews  accustomed  to  do  their  Sabbath;  and  repre- 
hended him  very  sharply  if  he  smiled  on  those  days,  and  if  his 
looks  and  gestures  did  not  please  them ;  whilst  all  their  prayers 
ami  sermons,  at  wliich  he  was  compelled  to  be  present,  were 
libels  and  bitter  invectives  against  all  the  actions  of  his  &ther, 
the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his  own  malignity." 

30.  Cromwell   marched   into   Scotland  at   the  head   of  his 
invincible  army,  and  beat  the  Royalists  in  a  great   battle  at 
iJunbar.     When  Charles  and  his  army  left  Scotland 
^J^'        and  marched  into  England,  he  followed,  and  utterly 
Woroetter.    tl^-'^^^^*^  them  at  "Worcester.     The  young  king  had 
to  fly  for  his  life,  and  met  with  most  wonderful 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  in  endeavouring  to  take 
refuge  in  France.     lie  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  telling  these 
adventures   afterwards,  and   they  are   fully  recorded  in  Lord 
Clarendon's  History.     We  have  them  also  in  a  shorter  form  as 
they  were  heard  from  Charles's  own  lips,  by  Samuel  Pepys,  an- 
other man  who  kept  a  diary  in  these  days ;  one  of  the  most  odd 
and  amusing  diaries  that  any  one  ever  wrote.     He  teUs  us  how 
the  king  "  fell  into  discourse  of  his  escape  from  Worcester,  where 
it  made  me  ready  to  weep  to  hear  the  stories  that  he  told  of  lus 
difficulties  that  he  had  passed  through ;  as  his  travelling  four 
days  and  three  nights  on  foot,  every  step  up  to  his  knees  in  dirt, 
with  nothing  but  a  green  coat  and  a  pair  of  country  breeches  on, 
and  a  pair  of  country  shoes  that  made  him  so  sore  all  over  his 
feet  that  ho  could  scarce  stir.     Yet  he  was  forced  to  run  away 
from  a  miller  and  other  company  that  took  them  for  rogues.     His 
sitting  at  table  at  one  place,  where  the  master  of  the  house,  that 
had  not  seen  him  in  eight  years,  did  know  him  but  kept  it 
private ;  when  at  the  same  table  there  was  one  that  had  been  of 
his  own  regiment  at  Worcester  could  not  know  liim,  but  made 
him  drink  the  king's  health,  and  said  that  the  king  was  at  least 
four  fingers  higher  than  he.  ...  In  another  place,  at  his  inn, 
the  iiia.stcr  of   th(3  house,  as  the  king  was  standing  with  his 
hands  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  by  the  fireside,  kneeled  down 
and   kissed    his    hand    privately,    saying   that    he   would    not 
ask  him  who  he  was,  but  bid  God  bless  him  whither  he  was 
^^        -    K^^^n-     Then  the  difficulties  of  getting  a  boat  to  get 
Ch^lea       ^^^  France  "  (hQ  started  from  Briglit-hemsted,  a  small 
fisher  to>vi\  ou  \\x^  c,cy^\»  vi\  ^a\^^^^  \v^>^  <!alled 
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Brighton),  "  where  he  was  fain  to  plot  with  the  master  thereof  to 
keep  his  design  from  the  foreman  and  a  boy  (which  was  all  the 
ship's  company),  and  so  get  to  Fdcampin  France.  At  Eouen  ho 
looked  so  poorly  that  the  people  went  into  the  rooms  before  he 
went  away  to  see  whether  he  had  not  stolen  something  or  other." 

37.  It  was  just  after  the  battle  that  the  king  hid  himself  in 
an  oak  tree,  where  he  could  sit  in  security  watching  those  who 
came  in  search  of  him,  and  hearing  them  say  what  they  would 
do  with  him  when  they  caught  him,  which  oak  tree  is  still  com- 
memorated by  the  wearing  of  oak  apples  on  the  29th  of  May ; 
the  day  when  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Even  all  these 
dangers  and  hardships  must  have  been  pleasanter  than  his  life 
with  the  Scotch  preachers,  one  would  think. 

38.  Though  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Charles  was 
recognized  by  a  largo  number  of  both  men  and  women,  and 
though  a  proclamation  was  issued  promising  ^1000  to  any  one 
who  would  deliver  him  up,  and  declaring  the  penalty  of  high 
treason  against  any  who  should  harbour  or  conceal  him,  not  one 
of  them  dl  had  a  thought  of  betraying  him,  either  through  hope 
of  reward  or  dread  of  punishment 
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LECTURE  XLIX—THE  PROTECTOR  AND  THE  KING. 

The  rale  of  Oliver.  The  fame  of  England.  Death  of  Oliver.  The  anny 
fupreme.  Recall  of  Charles  IL  Reaction  against  the  Purttaos. 
The  Plague  and  the  Fire. 

1.  Oliver  and  bis  army  were  now  yietorious  everywbera     Hie 

poor  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  begon  so 

grandly  and  had  done  such  brave  things,  were  now  sunk  into 

contempt.    They  looked  on  with  displeasure  at  the  new  tyranny 

which  was  growing  up,  but  they  were  quite  helpless.     At  last^ 

IMS.       ^^®  ^y  ^^^^^^  marched  into  the  House  with  a  body 

Cromwell    ^^  soldiers,  had  the  Speaker  puUod  out  of  his  chatr 

breaks  ap    by  force,  called  his  maco  a  bauble,  and  after  abusing 

the        and  insulting  the  members,  turned  them  all  out  of 

P*'      •■*•  the  House,  and  locked  the  door.    No  one  dared  cry 

''  Privilege  of  Parliament "  this  time ;  Oliver  and  the  Ironsides 

were  too  strong  for  them. 

2.  The  government  was  now  supposed  to  bo  republican,  and 
England  was  called  a  commonwealth;  but  in  fact  the  whole 
country  lay  at  the  feet  of  Cromwell.    He  would  have 
^  iL"?^  liked  very  much  to  be  made  king  and  called  so,  but 
Froteetor.    ^^®  anny,  much  as  they  honoured  and  trusted  him, 
hated  the  title  of  king,  and  he  was  instead  called 
the  Lord  Protector.    He  now  resolved  to  try  and  govern  in  the 
old  way,  with  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons ;  but 
his  plan  did  not  succeed  very  well.     One  of  the  parliaments  he 
summoned  was  not  fairly  elected,  and  was  generally  despised. 
One  of  its  most  active  members  being  the  leather-sollor,  Praise- 
God  Barobone,  it  was  derisively  called  by  the  people  "  Barebone's 
Parliament."     His  other  parliament,  when  it  attempted  to  do  its 
duty  and  to  put  some  chock  on  his  despotic  will,  he  dissolved,  just 
as  James  or  Clxarles  would  have  done.    His  House  of  Lords  was 
ridiculed  by  everybody.     Scarcely  any  of  the  real  nobility  of 
the  old  families  which  the  people  respected  would  attend ;  it 
was  said  that  Oliver  invited  draymen  and  cobblers  to  take  seats 
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in  it.  It  was  quite  true  that  men  of  all  trades  had  been  officers 
in  Cromwell's  army,  had  done  good  and  true  work  for  the  country, 
and  were  worthy  of  all  respect ;  but  when  they  attempted  to 
appear  as  lords  and  nobles  they  became  ridiculous,  and  even  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  honour  them  by  calling  them 
lords. 

3.  If  ever  there  was  an  absolute  monarch  in  the  world,  Oliver 
became  one  now.  Bad  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  country  if 
this  had  gone  on,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  long  as 

Oliver  reigned  he  reigned  gloriously.  He  restored  -0y0^J^ellt 
justice  and  order ;  no  judge  dared  touch  a  bribe  now ; 
no  one  dared  stir  up  strife  or  tumult.  He  was  even,  for  those 
days,  tolerant  in  religion.  The  great  parties  had  broken  up  into 
many  different  sects  by  this  time,  and  Oliver  strove  to  make  them 
live  peaceably  together.  He  even  allowed  the  Jews  to  come  back 
to  England ;  none  of  whom  had  entered  the  country  since  the 
day  when  Edward  I.  had  banished  them.  It  is  curious  to  consider 
that  when  Shakespeare  drew  the  character  of  Shylock,  he  had 
probably  never  seen  a  Jew.  Some  of  them  wore  now  permitted 
to  come  back,  and  they,  by  degrees,  established  themselves  in 
London,  though  they  were  not  cdlowed  to  build  a  synagogue  till 
1662.  Cromwell,  indeed,  became  so  famous  that  some  of  the 
Jews  in  foreign  parts  began  to  think  he  must  be  their  expected 
Messiah,  and  sent  a  body  of  Rabbis  to  England  to  try  and  find 
out  whether  he  had  not  had  some  Jewish  ancestors.  Cromwell 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  flattered  by  this  compliment, 
and  sent  the  Rabbis  off  again  in  great  indignation. 

4.  It  was  while  Cromwell  was  Lord  Protector  that  the  first 
missionaries  were  sent  out  by  England  to  convert  the  heathen. 
England  is  now,  probably,  the  greatest  missionary  country  in  the 
world ;  very  large  sums  of  money  are  raised  every  year  by  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
Christianity  far  and  wide.  It  "was  now  that  the  first  interest  was 
excited  in  the  cause.  The  government  caused  collections  to  be 
made  in  every  parish  in  England  for  sending  missionaries  to  the 
American  Indians.  The  first  of  the  missionaries  was  a  most 
devoted  and  heroic  man  named  Eliot,  who  converted  a  great  many 
of  the  savages,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  their  language. 

6.  England  now  rose  to  great  fame  and  glory  abroad.     After 
Elizabeth's  death  she  had  sunk  down  under  the  Stuart  kings  to 
be  almost  a  second-rate  power;     but  Cromwell's 
^visdom  and  strength  raised  her  up  again,  till  she       jj^ 
seemed  the  greatest  and  mightiest  nation  in  Europe. 
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All  the  othor  countries  tried  to  win  her  friendship.  Her  fleet 
once  more  became  grand  and  powerfuL  She  bad  an  admiral 
named  Blake,  who  was  as  brave  and  gallant  as  Baleigh  or  Drake. 
England  went  to  war  with  Holland  at  this  time,  which  was  also  a 
great  naval  power,  with  brave  admirals  and  fine  ships.  But  thej 
and  all  the  other  enemies  of  England  were  conciuered.  The 
English  pride  was  much  gratified  during  these  wars  by  the  taking 

of  Diuikirk,  a  port  in  Flanders,  for  it  seemed  to  make 

compensation  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  which,  though  it 
had  happened  100  years  before,  they  never  could  forget  Evelyn 
the  Royalist  notes  in  his  diary,  **  I  went  to  see  the  great  ship 
newly  built  by  the  Usurper  Oliver,  carrying  ninety-six  brass  gunsi 
and  1000  tons  burthen.  In  the  prow  was  Oliver  on  horseback, 
trampling  six  nations  underfoot — a  Scot,  Irishman,  Dutchman, 
Frenchman,  Spaniard,  and  English,  as  was  easily  made  out  by 
their  several  habits.  A  Fame  held  a  laurel  over  his  insulting 
head ;  the  word  '  God  with  w^.* " 

6.  Still  more  to  his  lasting  glory,  Cromwell  was  the  friend  and 
protector  of  all  the  persecuted  Protestants  abroad.     About  the 

same  time,  when  that  fine  ship  was  being  built,  a 
vaadoii.  (jej-nble  scene  was  going  on  among  the  Alps,  where, 
nestling  among  the  mountain  valleys,  lived  a  harmless  race  of 
humble  Protestants — the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses — ^who  bad  not 
exactly  been  converted  to  Protestantism,  but  who,  living  in  those 
secluded  regions,  liad  kept  fast  to  primitive  Christianity,  and  had 
never  believed  or  adopted  the  new  things  which  Rome  had  added 
on  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  determined  to  force 
all  these  poor  people  to  renounce  their  faith  or  to  leave  their 
homes.  Those  who  did  not  or  could  not  go  away,  and  who  would 
not  give  up  their  Bibles  and  their  religion,  were  massacred  with- . 
out  mercy.  Their  sufTerings  were  awful.  It  was  told  how  "a 
mother  was  hurled  down  a  mighty  rock  with  a  little  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  tliree  days  after  was  found  dead,  with  the  little  child 
alive,  but  fast  clasped  between  the  arms  of  the  dead  mother, 
which  were  cold  and  stiff,  insomuch  that  those  who  found  them 
had  much  ado  to  get  the  young  child  out."  Those  who  could 
escape  into  tlio  mountains  knew  where  to  turn  for  help ;  they  sent 
messengers  to  England,  telling  this  and  many  another  dreadful 
tale.  All  England  was  in  a  flame.  CromAvell  instantly  pro- 
claimed a  general  fast,  and  a  national  collection  for  the  help  of 

the  survivors.     Nearly  £40,000  was  contributed  at 

^^*'       once.     But  Cromwell  did  moi-o.     He  sent  an  ambas- 

Btidov  to  the  murdering  duke,  demanding  the  instant  suspension 
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of  the  persecution.  Such  was  the  awe  inspired  by  Cromweirs 
name,  that  the  duke  submitted  without  hesitation ;  the  innocent 
people  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  worship  God 
in  peace.  Cromwell  had  a  noble  helper  in  this  work — the  Puritan 
poet  Milton.  Many  of  the  letters  on  this  business  were  written 
by  him,  and  his  heart,  glowing  with  pity  and  indignation,  poured 
itself  out  in  a  prayer  which  is  almost  like  an  inspired  psalm : — 

*'  Ayenge,  0  Lord,  Thy  slauf^hter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter* d  on  the  Alpuie  mountains  cold  ; 
Even  them  who  kept  Tny  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  aU  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not ;  in  Thr  book  recora  their  groans, 
Who  were  Thy  sneep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks " 

7.  Notwithstanding  all  his  glory,  and  his  many  noble  points, 
the  people  in  general  did  not  love  Oliver.  If  it  were  true,  as 
Evelyn  thought,  that  one  of  the  six  nations  which  he  was  tramp- 
ling underfoot  in  the  prow  of  his  ship  was  England,  we  can  well 
understand  the  feeling.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  nation  would 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  a  despotism.  There  were  insur- 
rections and  plots,  and  the  Protector  knew  that  his  life  was  not 
safe.  He  took  all  sorts  of  precautions ;  he  wore  a  steel  shirt 
under  his  clothes  ;  he  never  went  out  unless  attended  by  an  escort, 
and  seldom  came  home  by  the  same  road  on  which  he  started. 
Ho  dared  not  sleep  always  in  the  same  bed-room,  but  had  several 
different  ones,  each  of  which  had  a  secret  door. 

8.  At  last  he  died  a  natural  death.  It  was  on  the  day  when 
ho  had  won  two  of  his  great  victories,  and  which  he  used  to  call 
his  "fortunate  day."     As  he  looked  back  on  his 

career  he  seemed  to  have  some  misgivings  as  to  parts     ^^^?'  - 
of  his  conduct. .  He  did  not  know  if  he  had  always    (j^JJ^^^iJ, 
acted  as  befitted  a  Christian  man  ;  but  some  of  his 
last  words  were,  "  Truly  God  is  good.   He  will  not  leave  me;  my 
work  is  done ;  God  will  be  with  His  people." 

9.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  more  pomp  and 
honours  than  had  been  shown  to  our  greatest  kings.  His  son 
Richard  was  declared  Protector  in  hia  stead.  Poor  Richard  was 
very  unlike  his  father ;  he  was  amiable  and  harmless,  but  nei- 
ther clever  nor  ambitious ;  he  was  only  fitted  for  the  life  of  a 
quiet  country  gentleman.  The  one  great  power  in  the  country, 
CromweU*8  army,  utterly  despised  him.  He  was  very  soon 
turned  out,  and  the  poor  old  Long  Parliament,  which  began  to 
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U:  cofilcmpinoii^lj  called  the  Rump,  was  called  back  once  more. 
Kichanl  never  made  the  least  efTort  to  keep  his  high  place ;  he 
rrtiiTil  very  contentedly  into  iirivate  life,  and  died  at  last  at  a 
gtttA  old  age. 

10.  The  soldiers  soon  turned  the  parliament  out  again,  and 
mailc  a  sort  of  government  of  their  own.  England  was  still  mider 

the  army,  and  now  it  was  with  no  Cromwell  at  its 

^t^n?    head.     This  seemed  too  dreadful  for  Englishmen  to 

CrmawtlL    ^'^^^'^'^  ^^*^  cverylxxly,  or  nearly  everybody,  began 

to  long  for  the  old  constitution  hack  again,  under 

which  England  had  been  free,  orderly,  and  famous ;  not  only  the 

Cavaliers,  but  the  Presbyterians  too,  desired  to  have  their  king 

bock.     Only  that  terrible  army,  which   had  never  yet  been 

beaten,  was  determined  not  to  liavc  the  king  back,  but  to  keep 

the  power  in  its  own  handa 

11.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  could  have  been  done  if  the 
army  had  remained  united ;  but  now  that  Oliver's  firm  hand  was 
gone  the  army  began  to  fall  in  pieces,  and  to  quarrel  within 
Itself.  This  gave  the  opportunity  so  much  needed.  The  most 
powerful  general  left  was  named  Monk,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
one  part  of  the  army,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  other  pari 
Ho  marche<l  down  from  Scotland  to  London.  As  he  came,  the 
people  Hocked  around  him,  imploring  him  to  restore  |)eace  and 
liberty.  Hie  fleet  8ailc<l  up  the  Thames,  and  declared  against 
the  tyranny  of  tlio  soldiers.  The  Londoners  assembled  by 
thousands,  clamouring  for  liberty  and  a  free  ^mrliament.  The 
people  refused  to  pay  any  more  taxes,  and  Monk,  who  had  kept 
silence  hitlierto,  at  last  declared  his  mind.  He  said  there  should 
bo  a  free  imrliamcnt. 

12.  Everybody  knew  that  the  first  thing  a  free  parliament 
would  do  would  bo  to  fetch  back  the  king,  and  everybody  was 
overjoyed.  They  lighted  bonfires  in  every  street,  and  all  over 
the  country,  as  far  as  to  the  Land's  End ;  they  rang  the  churob 
bells  ;  they  all  hoped  freedom  and  law  were  coming  back.  The 
Long  Parliament  mot  for  the  last  time  to  issue  writs  for  a  new 
election,  and  then  dissolved  itself  for  ever. 

13.  Charles  11.  was  now  at  Breda,  in  Holland.  A  fine  fleet 
was  sont  over  to  bring  him  back  in  triumph  to  the  country 

which  lie  had  quitted  in  the  little  fishing-boat  ten 
1660.        years  before.     One  of  the  men  in  tliis  fleet    was 
The  ^^^i     Pepys,   wlio  tells  all  about   it  in  his  diary.      He 
*  baokf       ^^y^  ^^^  hoard  tluit  King  Charles  and  all  his  attend- 
ants wore  in  a  very  poor  way,  both  for  clothes  and 
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motley,  "  their  dothua  not  being  worth  forty  shillings  tlie  host  of 
them;"  whereas  my  lords  who  went  to  fetch  him  had  very  fiio 
things  indeed,  ''as  rich  as  silver  and  gold  can  make  them."  He 
tells  us  too  how  overjoyed  the  king  was  when  Sir  J.  Grenvillo 
brought  him  some  money,  even  calling  his  brother  and  sister  to 
look  at  it  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  portmanteau.  When 
he  was  to  land  at  Dover,  Pepys  followed  in  a  boat,  with  one  of 
the  attendants  and  "  a  dog  Uie  king  loved." 

14.  The  clififd  of  Dover  were  crowded  with  people ;  nobles, 
citizens,  men  of  all  sorts,  weeping  with  joy.  The  mayor  pre- 
sented Charles  with  a  very  rich  Bible,  which  he  accepted,  sayin<^ 
it  was  ''the  thing  he  loved  above  all  things  in  the  world." 
Would  that  it  had  been !  The  London  ministers  gave  him  a 
Bible  afterwards,  and  he  promised  them  that  it  should  bo  the 
rule  of  all  his  actions. 

All  along  the  rood  from  Dover  to  London  it  was  one  continual 
triumph,  flags  flying,  bolls  ringing,  wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers, 
crowds  of  rejoicing  people  everywhere.  And  so  he  arrived  stifo 
in  London.  "  I  stood  in  the  Strand  and  beheld  it,  and  blessed 
God,"  says  the  good  and  pious  John  Evelyn. 

15.  No  one  yet  knew  what  the  king  would  be  like,  or  whether 
he  was  worthy  of  all  this  rapture.  It  soon  began  to  appear  that 
though  he  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  ad- 

versity,  he  had  not  learnt  wisdom.  He  was  clever  "  ** 
and  witty  and  good-natured ;  those  are  his  good  points.  Alas  ! 
he  had  a  grout  many  bad  ones.  Though  he  had  said  he  loved 
the  Bible  above  everything  in  the  world,  he  liad  not  religion 
enough  to  keep  him  from  the  most  shameful  vices.  He  was 
more  fi-ightfuUy  and  openly  immoral  than  any  king  we  ever 
had ;  he  was  idle  and  reckless ;  he  was  untruthful  and  ungrate- 
ful. Pepys  writes  rather  despondingly  after  a  time  "  that  the 
king  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates  the  very  sight  or 
thoughts  of  business.  If  any  of  the  sober  counsellors  give  him 
good  advice,  and  move  him  in  anything  that  is  to  his  good  and 
honour,  the  other  part,  which  are  his  counsellors  of  pleasure, 
persuade  him  that  he  ought  not  to  hear  nor  listen  to  the  advice 
of  those  old  dotards."  He  professed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  his  father  had  been,  but  in  his  heart  ho 
veered  about  between  infidelity  and  Romanism.  On  his  death- 
bed he  secretly  declared  himself  a  Catholic. 

IG.  For  the  present,  however,  all  went  well,  and,  indeed,  his 
charming  manners,  his  wit  and  pleasantness,  made  him  popular 
with  most  of  his  subjects  to  the  last,  especially  as  his  successor, 

K  K 
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they  know,  would  bo  much  worse  tlian  himself!.  One  of  his 
witty  courtiers  pretending  to  make  his  epitaph  while  he  was 
still  alive,  wrote — 

**  Here  lies  our  80Tcrcigti  lord  Uie  king, 
Whoso  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  ncnrer  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  ncYcr  did  a  wise  one." 

17.  The  people  in  general  were  the  more  rejoiced  to  have  the 
king  and  the  Church  of  England  restored,  because  the  Puritans 

had  been  so  intolerably  grim  and  morose.      They 

•**t  tSft   ^^  P^^  down  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  bad 

Puritana.     *^^  good.     Not  content  with  forbidding  any  one  to 

go  to  chui'ch  on  Christmas  Day,  and  pointing 
muskets  at  them  as  they  received  the  sacrament,  they  had 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.  They  had  puUed  down 
the  may-poles,  and  forbidden  all  dancing,  bell-ringing,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  As  was  natural,  there  was  now  a  great  re- 
action. "  May-poles  were  set  up  in  every  cross-way,  and  at  the 
Strand,  near  Drury  Lane,  the  most  prodigious  one  for  height 
that  was  perhaps  ever  seen."  Had  it  stopped  at  the  inay-poles  it 
would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  a  great  many  people,  and 
above  all,  the  court,  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  far  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  instead  of  being  over  religious  and  strict^ 
gloried  in  being  wicked  and  dissolute. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  shameless  the  king  and  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  him  were.  Things  that  most  men  would  blush 
to  speak  of,  and  which  if  done  at  all  are  done  secretly  and 
hidden  away,  were  all  public  and  open.  Wicked  women  were 
made  duchesses  and  complimented  and  honoured,  while  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  poor  queen  among  them,  were  slighted  and 
insulteii 

18.  But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole  nation  were  Uke 
this.  Though  the  follies  and  exaggerations  of  the  Puritans  were 
swept  away,  their  good  and  noble  work  remained  deep-rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen,  In 
reading  the  various  books  describing  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
startling  to  pa^s  from  one  to  another,  and  to  notice  the  amazing 
contrast  between  them.  One  of  our  books  might  be  the 
*  Beaut ios  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,'  which  is  full  of  stories 
of  tlio  king,  and  the  courtiers,  and  the  fine  ladies,  and  the  lives 
they  led ;  some  of  them  amusing,  but  most  of  them  frivolous, 
disgusting,  and  degraded.     The  next  one  might  be  the  ^life  of 
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Mrs.  Godolphin,'  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  profligate 
coiirb,  was  eo  pure,  pious,  and  charitable  that  she  seems  to  have 
really  been,  as  Evelyn  thought  her,  "  too  blessed  a  creature  to 
converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as  she  was,  by  a  most  holy  life,  to 
be  received  into  the  mansions  above ; "  or  it  might  be  the  *  Life 
of  Baxter,'  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who 
wrote  *  The  Saint's  Rest/  His  life  we  find  filled  with  grave  and 
holy  thoughts,  with  wisdom,  and  unhappily  with  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  think  of  those  two  sorts  "of 
life  going  on  in  one  country  at  one  time,  the  intense  discordance 
between  every  idea,  every  thought,  hope,  or  belief  of  the  two  sets, 
that  one  feels  instinctively  it  could  not  last.  Happy  for  England 
that  the  grave  and  God-fearing  element  proved  the  enduring  one. 

19.  A  great  number  of  the  n^ost  respectable  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  their  ministers  had  helped  in  restoring  the  king  ;  and 
he  on  his  part  had  made  them  many  promises  of  toleration  and 
protection.  Even  if  he  wished — and  it  seems,  in  his  careless 
way,  he  did  i-ather  wish — to  keep  these  promises,  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  Church  of  England  would  not  let  him.  They  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Piuitans  when  their  side  of  the  wheel  was 
down,  and  now  that  it  was  up  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  revenge.  Some  attempts  were  at  first  made  to  reconcile 
the  moden\to  Presbyterians,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others, 
with  the  moderate  Episcopalians.  They  had  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  more  temperate  and 
large-hearted  among  them  could  not  all  believe  exactly  alike,  and 
they  could  not  agree  to  differ. 

20.  The  Puritans  were  terribly  persecuted.     Two  thousand  of 
their  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  left  penniless. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  have  chapels  or  meeting- 
houses ;  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting  meeting,    ^ow^^tion 
if  he  were  convicted  three  times,  might  be  transported     pnritani. 
for  seven  years.     If  they  met  ever  so  quietly  in  a 

private  house,  even  to  pray  for  a  dying  person,  it  would  be 
called  a  conventicle,  and  they  would  be  imprisoned. 

21.  Prisons  were  not  then  what  they  are  now,  and  imprison- 
ment was  no  light  punishment.  It  would  fall  with  double 
weight  on  the  Puritans.  For  no  ofifence  but  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  religious  man 
would  be  thrust  into  a  cell  crowded  with  villains  and  rufiians  of 
the  lowest  class.  There,  in  the  midst  of  oaths  and  brutality, 
shocking  to  hear  and  see,  he  would  be  left  to  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness  and  often  death.     The  state  of  the  prisons  was  so 
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they  know,  would  bo  niucli  worse  than  himselfl  One  of  his 
witty  courtiors  pretouding  to  make  his  epitaph  while  he  was 
still  alive,  wrote — 

**  Here  lies  our  soTcroigti  lord  Uie  king, 
>yho80  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Wlio  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one.** 

17.  Tho  people  in  general  wore  the  more  rejoiced  to  have  the 
king  and  the  Church  of  England  restored,  because  the  Puritans 

had  been  so  intolerably  grim  and  morose.  They 
^**f  tS  ^^^  P^^  down  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  bad 
Poritans.     ^^^  good.     Not  content  with  forbidding  any  one  to 

go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  and  pointing 
muskets  at  them  as  they  received  the  sacmment,  they  had 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.  They  had  pulled  down 
the  may-poles,  and  forbidden  all  dancing,  bell-ringing,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  As  was  natural,  there  was  now  a  great  re- 
action. "  May-poles  were  set  up  in  every  cross-way,  and  at  the 
Strand,  near  Drury  Lane,  the  most  prodigious  one  for  height 
that  was  perhaps  ever  seen."  Had  it  stopped  at  the  inay-poles  it 
would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  a  great  many  people,  and 
above  all,  the  court,  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  far  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  instead  of  being  over  religious  and  strict^ 
gloried  in  being  wicked  and  dissolute. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  shameless  the  king  and  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  him  were.  Things  that  most  men  would  blush 
to  speak  of,  and  which  if  done  at  all  are  done  secretly  and 
hidden  a^ray,  were  all  public  and  open.  Wicked  women  were 
made  duchesses  and  complimented  and  honoured,  while  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  poor  queen  among  them,  were  slighted  and 
insulted. 

18.  But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole  nation  were  like 
this.  Though  the  follies  and  exaggerations  of  the  Puritans  were 
swept  away,  their  good  and  noble  work  remained  deep-roOted  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen.  In 
reading  the  various  books  describing  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
startling  to  pa^s  from  one  to  another,  and  to  notice  tho  amazing 
contrast  between  tliem.  One  of  our  books  might  be  the 
*  Beauties  of  tho  Court  of  Charles  II.,'  which  is  full  of  stories 
of  the  king,  find  the  courtiers,  and  the  fine  ladies,  and  the  lives 
they  led ;  some  of  them  amusing,  but  most  of  them  frivolous, 
disgustiiii^,  and  degr^idcJ.     Tho  next  one  might  be  the  'life  of 
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Mrs.  Godolphln,*  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  profligate 
coiirb,  was  eo  pure,  pious,  and  charitable  that  she  seems  to  have 
really  been,  as  Evelyn  thought  her,  **  too  blessed  a  creature  to 
converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as  she  was,  by  a  most  holy  life,  to 
be  received  into  the  mansions  above ; ''  or  it  might  be  Uie  '  Life 
of  Baxter,'  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  clei^gy,  Who 
wrote  '  The  Saint's  Kcst/  His  life  we  find  filled  with  grave  and 
holy  thoughts,  with  wisdom,  and  unhappily  with  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  think  of  those  two  sorts  of 
life  going  on  in  one  country  at  one  time,  the  iutense  discordance 
between  every  idea,  every  thought,  hope,  or  belief  of  the  two  sets, 
that  one  feels  instinctively  it  could  not  last.  Happy  for  England 
that  the  grave  and  God-fearing  element  proved  the  enduring  one. 

19.  A  great  number  of  the  n^ost  respectable  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  their  ministers  had  helped  in  restoring  the  king ;  and 
he  on  his  part  had  made  them  many  promises  of  toleration  and 
protection.  Even  if  he  wished — and  it  seems,  in  his  careless 
way,  he  did  rather  wish — to  keep  these  promises,  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  Church  of  England  would  not  let  him.  They  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Puritans  when  their  side  of  the  wheel  was 
down,  and  now  that  it  was  up  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  revenge.  Some  attempts  were  at  first  made  to  reconcile 
the  moderate  Presbyterians,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others, 
with  the  moderate  Episcopalians.  They  had  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  more  temperate  and 
large-hearted  among  them  could  not  all  believe  exactly  alike,  and 
they  could  not  agree  to  differ. 

20.  The  Puritans  were  terribly  persecuted.     Two  thousand  of 
their  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  left  penniless. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  have  chapels  or  meeting- 
houses ;  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting  meeting,    ^^M^^tion 
if  he  were  convicted  three  times,  might  be  transported     puritani. 
for  seven  years.     If  they  met  ever  so  quietly  in  a 

private  house,  even  to  pray  for  a  dying  person,  it  would  be 
called  a  conventicle,  and  they  would  be  imprisoned. 

21.  Prisons  were  not  then  what  they  are  now,  and  imprison- 
ment was  no  light  punishment.  It  would  fall  with  double 
weight  on  the  Puritans.  For  no  offence  but  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  religious  man 
would  be  thrust  into  a  cell  crowded  with  villains  and  ruffians  of 
the  lowest  class.  There,  in  the  midst  of  oaths  and  brutality, 
shocking  to  hear  and  see,  he  would  be  left  to  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness  and  often  death.     The  state  of  the  prisons  was  so 
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th(!}'  know,  would  bo  much  worse  tlian  himself.  One  of  his 
witty  courtiers  pretending  to  make  his  epitaph  while  he  was 
still  alive,  wrote — 

**  Here  lies  our  80Tcroigti  lord  Uie  king, 
Whoso  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
AYho  ncTor  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  noTcr  did  a  wise  one.'* 

17.  The  people  in  general  woro  the  more  rejoiced  to  have  the 
king  and  tho  Church  of  England  restored,  because  the  Puritans 

had  been  so  intolerably  gi*im  and  morose.      They 

aia^t  the   ^^^^  P^^  down  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  bad 

Puritans.     ^^^  good.     Not  content  with  forbidding  any  one  to 

go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  and  pointing 
muakets  at  them  as  they  received  the  sacrament,  they  had 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.  They  had  pulled  down 
the  may-poles,  and  forbidden  all  dancing,  beU-ringing,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  As  was  natural,  there  was  now  a  great  re- 
action. "  May-poles  were  set  up  in  every  cross-way,  and  at  the 
Strand,  near  Drury  Lane,  the  most  prodigious  one  for  height 
that  was  perhaps  ever  seen.''  Had  it  stopped  at  the  inay-poles  it 
would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  a  great  many  people,  and 
above  all,  the  court,  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  far  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  instead  of  being  over  religious  and  strict^ 
gloried  in  being  wicked  and  dissolute. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  shameless  the  king  and  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  him  were.  Things  that  most  men  would  blush 
to  speak  of,  and  which  if  done  at  all  are  done  secretly  and 
hidden  aAvay,  were  all  public  and  open.  Wicked  women  were 
made  duchesses  and  complimented  and  honoured,  while  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  poor  queen  among  them,  were  slighted  and 
insulted. 

18.  But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole  nation  were  like 
this.  Though  the  follies  and  exaggerations  of  the  Puritans  were 
swept  aAvay,  their  good  and  noble  work  remained  deep-rooted  in 
tho  hearts  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen.  In 
reading  the  various  books  describing  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
startling  to  pa'?s  from  one  to  another,  and  to  notice  the  amazing 
contrast  between  tlicm.  One  of  our  books  might  be  the 
*  Beauties  of  tlic  Court  of  Charles  II.,*  which  is  full  of  stories 
of  tho  king,  and  the  courtiers,  and  the  fine  ladies,  and  the  lives 
they  led ;  somo  (>f  them  amusing,  but  most  of  them  frivolous, 
disgusting,  and  degri^^cd.     The  next  one  might  be  the  ^life  of 
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Mrs.  Godolphin,'  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  profligate 
coiirfc,  was  eo  pure,  pious,  and  charitable  that  she  seems  to  have 
really  been,  as  Evelyn  thought  her,  "  too  blessed  a  creature  to 
converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as  she  was,  by  a  most  holy  life,  to 
bo  received  into  the  mansions  above ; "  or  it  might  be  the  *  Life 
of  Baxter,'  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  clei^gy,  who 
wrote  *  The  Saint's  Rest/  His  life  we  find  filled  with  grave  and 
holy  thoughts,  with  wisdom,  and  unhappily  with  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  think  of  those  two  sorts  of 
life  going  on  in  one  country  at  one  time,  the  intense  discordance 
between  every  idea,  every  thought,  hope,  or  belief  of  the  two  sets, 
that  one  feels  instinctively  it  could  not  last.  Happy  for  England 
that  the  grave  and  God-fearing  element  proved  the  enduring  one. 

19.  A  great  number  of  the  n^ost  respectable  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  their  ministers  had  helped  in  restoring  the  king  ;  and 
he  on  his  part  had  made  them  many  promises  of  toleration  and 
protection.  Even  if  he  wished — and  it  seems,  in  his  careless 
way,  he  did  rather  wish — to  keep  these  promises,  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  Church  of  England  would  not  let  him.  They  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Puritans  when  their  side  of  the  wheel  was 
down,  and  now  that  it  was  up  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  revenge.  Some  attempts  were  at  first  made  to  reconcile 
the  moderate  Presbyterians,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others, 
with  the  moderate  Episcopalians.  They  had  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  more  temperate  and 
large-hearted  among  them  could  not  all  believe  exactly  alike,  and 
they  could  not  agree  to  differ. 

20.  The  Puritans  were  terribly  persecuted.     Two  thousand  of 
their  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  left  penniless. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  have  chapels  or  meeting- 
houses ;  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting  meeting,    ^•"•«^tioa 
if  he  were  convicted  three  times,  might  be  transported     puritani. 
for  seven  years.     If  they  met  ever  so  quietly  in  a 

private  house,  even  to  pray  for  a  dying  person,  it  would  be 
called  a  conventicle,  and  they  would  be  imprisoned. 

21.  Prisons  were  not  then  what  they  are  now,  and  imprison- 
ment was  no  light  punishment.  It  would  fall  with  double 
weight  on  the  Puritans.  For  no  ofifence  but  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  religious  man 
would  be  thrust  into  a  cell  crowded  with  villains  and  ruffians  of 
the  lowest  class.  There,  in  the  midst  of  oaths  and  brutality, 
shocking  to  hear  and  see,  he  would  be  left  to  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness  and  often  death.     The  state  of  the  prisons  was  so 
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they  know,  would  bo  much  worse  than  himselfl  One  of  his 
witty  courtiors  pi*etoiuling  to  make  his  epitaph  wliile  he  was 
still  alive,  wrote — 

**  Here  lies  our  80Tcroigti  lord  Uie  king, 
Whoso  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
"Wlio  novor  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one.'* 

1 7.  Tho  people  in  general  were  the  more  rejoiced  to  have  the 
kiug  and  tho  Church  of  England  restored,  because  the  Puritans 

had  been  so  intolerably  grim  and  morose.  They 
^**t  tSft  ^^^^  P^^  down  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  bad 
PuritanB.     ^^^  good.     Not  content  with  forbidding  any  one  to 

go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  and  pointing 
munkets  at  them  as  they  received  the  sacrament,  they  had 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.  They  had  puUed  down 
tho  may-poles,  and  forbidden  all  dancing,  bell-ringing,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  As  was  natural,  there  was  now  a  great  re- 
action. "  May -poles  were  set  up  in  every  cross-way,  and  at  the 
Strand,  near  Drury  Lane,  tho  most  prodigious  one  for  height 
that  was  perhaps  ever  seen."  Had  it  stopped  at  the  may-poles  it 
would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  a  great  many  people,  and 
above  all,  tho  court,  wont  to  the  other  extreme  in  far  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  instead  of  being  over  religious  and  strict^ 
gloried  in  being  wicked  and  dissolute. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  shameless  the  king  and  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  him  were.  Things  that  most  men  would  blush 
to  speak  of,  and  which  if  done  at  all  are  done  secretly  and 
hidden  away,  were  all  public  and  open.  Wicked  women  were 
made  duchesses  and  complimented  and  honoured,  while  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  poor  queen  among  thom,  were  slighted  and 
insulted. 

18.  But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole  nation  were  like 
this.  Though  tho  follies  and  exaggerations  of  the  Puritans  were 
swept  away,  their  good  and  noble  work  remained  deep-roOted  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen.  In 
reading  the  various  books  describing  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
startling  to  pa-^s  from  one  to  another,  and  to  notice  the  amazing 
contrast  between  them.  One  of  our  books  might  be  tlie 
*  Ucautios  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,'  which  is  full  of  stories 
of  tlio  king,  find  the  courtiers,  and  tho  flue  ladies,  and  the  lives 
they  led ;  some  of  them  amusing,  but  most  of  them  frivolous, 
disgusting,  and  degraded.     The  next  one  might  be  the  ^life  of 
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Mrs.  Godolphln,*  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  profligate 
coiirb,  was  so  pure,  pious,  and  charitahle  that  she  seems  to  have 
really  been,  as  Evelyn  thought  her,  "  too  blessed  a  creature  to 
converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as  she  was,  by  a  most  holy  life,  to 
bo  received  into  the  mansions  above ; "  or  it  might  be  the  '  Life 
of  Baxter,'  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who 
wrote  *  The  Saint's  Rest.'  Ilis  life  we  find  filled  with  grave  and 
holy  thoughts,  with  wisdom,  and  unhappily  with  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  think  of  those  two  sorts  "of 
life  going  on  in  one  country  at  one  time,  the  intense  discordance 
between  every  idea,  every  thought,  hope,  or  belief  of  the  two  sets, 
that  one  feels  instinctively  it  could  not  last.  Happy  for  England 
that  the  grave  and  God-fearing  element  proved  the  enduring  one. 

19.  A  great  number  of  the  n^ost  respectable  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  their  ministers  had  helped  in  restoring  the  king  ;  and 
he  on  his  part  had  made  them  many  promises  of  toleration  and 
protection.  Even  if  he  wished — and  it  seems,  in  his  careless 
way,  he  did  rather  wish — to  keep  these  promises,  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  Church  of  England  would  not  let  him.  They  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Puritans  when  their  side  of  the  wheel  was 
down,  and  now  that  it  was  up  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  revenge.  Some  attempts  were  at  first  made  to  reconcile 
the  moderate  Presbyterians,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others, 
with  the  moderate  Episcopalians.  They  had  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  more  temperate  and 
large-hearted  among  them  could  not  all  believe  exactly  alike,  and 
they  could  not  agree  to  differ. 

20.  The  Puritans  were  terribly  persecuted.     Two  thousand  of 
their  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  left  penniless. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  have  chapels  or  meeting- 
houses ;  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting  meeting,    ^•"•^tion 
if  he  were  convicted  three  times,  might  be  transported     pnritani. 
for  seven  years.     If  they  met  ever  so  quietly  in  a 

private  house,  even  to  pray  for  a  dying  person,  it  would  be 
called  a  conventicle,  and  they  would  be  imprisoned. 

21.  Prisons  were  not  then  what  they  are  now,  and  imprison- 
ment was  no  light  punishment.  It  would  fall  with  double 
weight  on  the  Puritans.  For  no  offence  but  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  religious  man 
would  be  thrust  into  a  cell  crowded  with  villains  and  ruflians  of 
the  lowest  class.  There,  in  the  midst  of  oaths  and  brutality, 
shocking  to  hear  and  see,  he  would  bo  left  to  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness  and  often  death.     The  state  of  the  prisona  was  so 
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the\'  know,  would  bo  much  worso  than  himself!.  One  of  his 
witty  courtiers  pretouding  to  make  his  epitaph  while  he  was 
still  alive,  wrote — 

**  Hero  lies  OTir  soTcreigh  lord  the  king, 
Who80  word  no  nion  relies  on ; 
AVlio  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  ncTcr  did  a  wise  one.'* 

17.  Tho  people  in  general  were  the  more  rejoiced  to  have  the 
king  and  tho  Church  of  England  restored,  because  the  Puritans 

had  been  so  intolerably  giim  and  morose.      They 

•**t  tSft    ^^^^  1^^^  down  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  bad 

Poritana.     ^^^  good.     Kot  content  with  forbidding  any  one  to 

go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  and  pointing 
muflkets  at  them  as  they  received  the  sacrament,  they  had 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.  They  had  pulled  down 
the  may-poles,  and  forbidden  all  dancing,  bell-ringing,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  As  was  natural,  there  was  now  a  great  re- 
action. "  May -poles  wcro  set  up  in  every  cross- way,  and  at  the 
Strand,  near  Drury  Lane,  the  most  prodigious  one  for  height 
that  was  perhaps  ever  seen."  Had  it  stopped  at  the  inay-poles  it 
would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  a  great  many  people,  and 
above  all,  the  court,  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  far  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  instead  of  being  over  religious  and  strict^ 
gloried  in  being  wicked  and  dissolute. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  shameless  the  king  and  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  liim  were.  Things  that  most  men  would  blush 
to  speak  of,  and  which  if  done  at  all  are  done  secretly  and 
hidden  away,  were  all  public  and  open.  Wicked  women  were 
made  duchesses  and  complimented  and  honoured,  while  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  poor  queen  among  them,  were  slighted  and 
insulted. 

18.  But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole  nation  were  like 
this.  Tliougli  the  follies  and  exaggerations  of  the  Puritans  were 
swept  away,  their  good  and  noble  work  remained  deep-roOted  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen.  In 
reading  tho  various  books  describing  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
startling  to  pass  from  one  to  another,  and  to  notice  tho  amazing 
contra.^t  between  tliem.  One  of  our  books  might  be  the 
*  I>uiiiiti(\s  of  tlic  Court  of  Charles  II.,'  which  is  full  of  stories 
of  tlic  king,  and  the  courtiers,  and  the  fme  ladies,  and  tho  lives 
they  led ;  some  c>f  them  amusing,  but  most  of  them  frivolous, 
disgusliiiLj,  and  dcgftuLJ.     Tho  next  one  might  be  the  'Life  of 
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Mrs.  Godolphin/  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  profligate 
coiirfc,  was  eo  pure,  pious,  and  charitable  that  she  seems  to  have 
really  been,  as  Evelyn  thought  her,  "  too  blessed  a  creature  to 
converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as  she  was,  by  a  most  holy  life,  to 
be  received  into  the  mansions  above ; "  or  it  might  be  the  '  Life 
of  Baxter,*  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who 
wrote  *  The  Saint's  Rest.'  His  life  we  find  filled  with  grave  and 
holy  thoughts,  with  wisdom,  and  unhappily  with  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  think  of  those  two  sorts  of 
life  going  on  in  one  country  at  oue  time,  the  intense  discordance 
between  every  idea,  every  thought,  hope,  or  belief  of  the  two  sets, 
that  one  feels  instinctively  it  could  not  last.  Happy  for  England 
that  the  grave  and  God-fearing  element  proved  the  enduring  one. 

19.  A  great  number  of  the  n^ost  respectable  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  their  ministers  had  helped  in  restoring  the  king ;  and 
he  on  his  part  had  made  them  many  promises  of  toleration  and 
protection.  Even  if  ho  wished — and  it  seems,  in  his  careless 
way,  he  did  rather  wish — to  keep  these  promises,  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  Church  of  England  would  not  let  him.  They  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Puritans  when  their  side  of  the  wheel  was 
down,  and  now  that  it  was  up  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  revenge.  Some  attempts  were  at  first  made  to  reconcile 
the  moderate  Presbyterians,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others, 
with  the  moderate  Episcopalians.  They  had  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  more  temperate  and 
large-hearted  among  them  could  not  all  beheve  exactly  alike,  and 
they  could  not  agree  to  differ. 

20.  The  Puritans  were  terribly  persecuted.     Two  thousand  of 
their  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  left  penniless. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  have  chapels  or  meeting- 
houses ;  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting  meeting,    ^«"*^tion 
if  he  were  convicted  three  times,  might  be  transported     puritanf. 
for  seven  years.     If  they  met  ever  so  quietly  in  a 

private  house,  even  to  pray  for  a  dying  person,  it  would  be 
called  a  conventicle,  and  they  would  be  imprisoned. 

21.  Prisons  were  not  then  what  they  are  now,  and  imprison- 
ment was  no  light  punishment.  It  would  fall  with  double 
weight  on  the  Puritans.  For  no  offence  but  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  religious  man 
would  be  thrust  into  a  cell  crowded  with  villains  and  rufiians  of 
the  lowest  class.  There,  in  the  midst  of  oaths  and  brutality, 
shocking  to  hear  and  see,  he  would  be  left  to  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness  and  often  death.     The  state  of  the  prisons  was  so 
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the\'  know,  would  bo  inucli  worse  tlian  himselfl  One  of  his 
witty  courtiors  protonding  to  make  his  epitaph  while  he  was 
still  alive,  wrote — 

**  Here  lies  OTir  soTcrcigh  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
AVho  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  ncTer  did  a  wise  one.'* 

17.  The  people  in  general  were  the  more  rejoiced  to  have  the 
king  and  the  Church  of  England  restored,  because  the  Puritans 

had  Ixjen  so  intolerably  grim  and  morose.  They 
^**f  the  ^^^  P^^  down  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  bad 
Puritans.     ^^^  good.     Not  content  with  forbidding  any  one  to 

go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  and  pointing 
muflkets  at  them  as  they  received  the  sacrament,  they  had 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.  They  had  pulled  down 
tho  may-poles,  and  forbidden  all  dancing,  bell-ringing,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  As  was  natural,  there  was  now  a  great  re- 
action. "  May-poles  were  set  up  in  every  cross-way,  and  at  the 
Strand,  near  Drury  Lane,  the  most  prodigious  one  for  height 
that  was  perhaps  ever  seen."  Had  it  stopped  at  the  may-poles  it 
would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  a  great  many  people,  and 
above  all,  tho  court,  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  far  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  instead  of  being  over  religious  and  strict^ 
gloried  in  being  wicked  and  dissolute. 

It  is  tdmost  incredible  how  shameless  the  king  and  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  him  were.  Things  that  most  mon  would  blush 
to  speak  of,  and  which  if  done  at  all  are  done  secretly  and 
hidden  away,  were  all  public  and  open.  Wicked  women  were 
made  duchesses  and  complimented  and  honoured,  while  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  poor  queen  among  them,  wore  slighted  and 
insulted. 

18.  But  we  are  not  to  think  that  tho  whole  nation  were  like 
this.  Though  tho  follies  and  exaggerations  of  the  Puritans  were 
swept  away,  their  good  and  noble  work  remained  deep-roOted  in 
tho  hearts  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen.  In 
reading  the  various  books  describing  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
startling  to  pa-^s  from  one  to  another,  and  to  notice  tbe  amazing 
contrast  between  them.  One  of  our  books  might  be  the 
*  IJeuutios  of  tlic  Court  of  Charles  II.,'  wliicli  is  full  of  stories 
of  tho  king,  and  the  courtiers,  and  the  fine  ladies,  and  the  lives 
they  led ;  soino  (»f  them  amusing,  but  most  of  them  frivolous, 
diRgustini,',  and  dcgraacJ.     The  next  one  might  be  the  'life  of 
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Mrs.  Godolphin,'  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  profligate 
court,  was  eo  pure,  pious,  and  charitable  that  she  seems  to  have 
really  been,  as  Evelyn  thought  her,  "  too  blessed  a  creature  to 
converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as  she  was,  by  a  most  holy  life,  to 
be  received  into  the  mansions  above ; "  or  it  might  be  the  '  Life 
of  Baxter,'  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who 
wrote  *  The  Saint's  Rest.'  His  life  we  find  filled  with  grave  and 
holy  thoughts,  with  wisdom,  and  unhappily  with  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  think  of  those  two  sorts  of 
life  going  on  in  one  country  at  one  time,  the  intense  discordance 
between  every  idea,  every  thought,  hope,  or  belief  of  the  two  sets, 
that  one  feels  instinctively  it  could  not  last.  Happy  for  England 
that  the  grave  and  God-fearing  element  proved  the  enduring  one. 

19.  A  great  number  of  the  n^ost  respectable  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  their  ministers  had  helped  in  restoring  the  king  ;  and 
he  on  his  part  had  made  them  many  promises  of  toleration  and 
protection.  Even  if  ho  wished — and  it  seems,  in  liis  careless 
way,  he  did  rather  wish — to  keep  these  promises,  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  Church  of  England  would  not  let  him.  They  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Puritans  when  their  side  of  the  wheel  was 
down,  and  now  that  it  was  up  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  revenge.  Some  attempts  were  at  first  made  to  reconcile 
the  moderate  Presbyterians,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others, 
with  the  moderate  Episcopalians.  They  had  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  more  temperate  and 
large-hearted  among  them  could  not  all  believe  exactly  alike,  and 
they  could  not  agree  to  difier. 

20.  The  Puritans  were  terribly  persecuted.     Two  thousand  of 
their  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  left  penniless. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  have  chapels  or  meeting- 
houses ;  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting  meeting,    ^•"•^tion 
if  he  were  convicted  three  times,  might  bo  transported     puritani. 
for  seven  years.     If  they  met  ever  so  quietly  in  a 

private  house,  even  to  pray  for  a  dying  person,  it  would  be 
called  a  conventicle,  and  they  would  be  imprisoned. 

21.  Prisons  were  not  then  what  they  are  now,  and  imprison- 
ment was  no  light  punishment.  It  would  fall  with  double 
weight  on  the  Puritans.  For  no  offence  but  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  religious  man 
would  be  thrust  into  a  cell  crowded  with  villains  and  ruffians  of 
the  lowest  class.  There,  in  the  midst  of  oaths  and  brutality, 
shocking  to  hear  and  see,  he  would  be  left  to  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness  and  often  death.     The  state  of  the  prisons  was  so 
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then'  knew,  would  bo  luuch  worse  than  himselfl  One  of  his 
witty  courtiers  pretending  to  make  his  epitaph  while  he  was 
still  alive,  wrote — 

**  Hero  lies  OTir  soTcrcigh  lord  the  king, 
Whoso  word  no  roan  relies  on ; 
AVlio  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  ncTcr  did  a  wise  one." 

17.  The  people  in  general  were  the  more  rejoiced  to  have  the 
king  and  the  Church  of  England  restored,  because  the  Puritans 

had  Ijoen  so  intolerably  grim  and  morose.  They 
^**t^tS  ^^^^^  P^^  down  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  bad 
Puritans.     ^^^  good.     Not  content  with  forbidding  any  one  to 

go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  and  pointing 
muskets  at  them  as  they  received  the  sacrament,  they  had 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.  They  had  polled  down 
the  may-poles,  and  forbidden  all  dancing,  bell-ringing,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  As  was  natural,  there  was  now  a  great  re- 
action. "  May-poles  were  set  up  in  every  cross- way,  and  at  the 
Strand,  near  Drury  Lane,  the  most  prodigious  one  for  height 
that  was  perhaps  ever  seen.''  Had  it  stopped  at  the  tnay-poles  it 
would  liave  been  all  very  well,  but  a  great  many  people,  and 
above  all,  the  court,  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  far  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  instead  of  being  over  religious  and  strict^ 
gloried  iu  being  wicked  and  dissolute. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  shameless  the  king  and  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  him  were.  Things  that  most  men  would  blush 
to  speak  of,  and  which  if  done  at  all  are  done  secretly  and 
hidden  away,  were  all  public  and  open.  Wicked  women  were 
made  duchesses  and  complimunted  and  honoured,  while  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  poor  queen  among  them,  were  slighted  and 
insulted. 

18.  But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole  nation  were  like 
this.  Though  the  follies  and  exaggerations  of  the  Puritans  were 
swept  away,  their  good  and  noble  work  remained  deep-roOted  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Englishmen.  In 
reading  the  various  books  describing  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
startling  to  pa«  from  one  to  another,  and  to  notice  the  amazing 
contmst  between  them.  One  of  our  books  might  be  the 
'Besutiesof  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,'  which  is  full  of  stories 

courtiers,  and  the  fine  ladies,  and  the  lives 

amusing,  but  most  of  them  friyolous, 

The  next  one  might  bo  the  ^  life  oi 
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Mrs.  Godolphin,*  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  profligate 
court,  was  so  pure,  pious,  and  charitable  that  she  seems  to  have 
really  been,  as  Evelyn  thought  her,  "  too  blessed  a  creature  to 
converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as  she  was,  by  a  most  holy  life,  to 
be  received  into  the  mansions  above ; "  or  it  might  bo  the  *  Life 
of  Baxter,*  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who 
wrote  *  The  Saint's  Rest.'  Ilis  life  we  find  filled  with  grave  and 
holy  thoughts,  with  wisdom,  and  unhappily  with  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  think  of  those  two  sorts  of 
life  going  on  in  one  country  at  one  time,  the  iuten?e  discordance 
between  every  idea,  every  thought,  hope,  or  belief  of  the  two  sets, 
that  one  feels  instinctively  it  could  not  last.  Happy  for  England 
that  the  grave  and  God-fearing  element  proved  the  enduring  one. 

19.  A  great  number  of  the  n^ost  respectable  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  their  ministers  had  helped  in  restoring  the  king ;  and 
he  on  his  part  had  made  them  many  promises  of  toleration  and 
protection.  Even  if  he  wished — and  it  seems,  in  liis  careless 
way,  he  did  rather  wish — to  keep  these  promises,  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  Church  of  England  would  not  let  him.  They  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Puritans  when  their  side  of  the  wheel  was 
down,  and  now  that  it  was  up  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  revenge.  Some  attempts  were  at  first  made  to  reconcile 
the  moderate  Presbyterians,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others, 
with  the  moderate  Episcopalians.  They  had  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  more  temperate  and 
large-hearted  among  them  could  not  all  believe  exactly  alike,  and 
they  could  not  agree  to  differ. 

20.  The  Puritans  were  terribly  persecuted.     Two  thousand  of 
their  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  left  penniless. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  have  chapels  or  meeting- 
houses ;  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting  meeting,    ^•"wntion 
if  he  were  convicted  three  times,  might  be  transported     p^tani. 
for  seven  years.     If  they  met  ever  so  quietly  in  a 

private  house,  even  to  pray  for  a  dying  person,  it  would  be 
called  a  conventicle,  and  they  would  be  imprisoned. 

21.  Prisons  were  not  then  what  they  are  now,  and  imprison- 
ment was  no  light  punishment.  It  would  fall  with  double 
weight  on  the  Puritans.  For  no  offence  but  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  religious  man 
would  be  thrust  into  a  cell  crowded  with  villains  and  ruflians  of 
the  lowest  class.  There,  in  the  midst  of  oaths  and  brutality, 
shocking  to  hear  and  see,  he  would  be  left  to  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness  and  often  death.     The  state  of  the  prisons  was  so 
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liorrible  that  there  was  a  special  fever,  known  as  gaol  fever, 
which  even  judges  and  barristers  often  caught  from  the  prisoners 
they  were  trying,  and  of  which  many  of  tliese  guiltless  men  died. 

22.  "  It  was  impossible/'  says  Macaulay,  "  for  the  Dissenters  to 
meet  together  without  precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners 
and  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  llie  places  of  meeting  were  fre- 
quently changed.  Worship  was  performed  sometimes  just  before 
break  of  day ;  sometimes  at  dead  of  night  Bound  the  building 
where  the  little  flock  was  gathered  sentinels  were  posted,  to  give 
the  alarm  if  a  stranger  drew  near.  "  The  minister  would  have  to 
bo  disguised  as  a  carter  or  collier,  and  would  come  in  through 
the  back  yard  in  a  smock-frock,  and  with  a  whip  in  his  hand. 
With  all  Uiese  precautions,  they  were  often  caught  and  carried  to 
prison.  Pepys  writes  in  his  diary  :  "  I  saw  several  poor  creatures 
carried  by,  by  constables,  for  being  at  a  conventicle.  They  go 
like  lambs,  without  any  resistance.  I  would  to  God  they  would 
either  conform  ...  or  bo  more  wise  and  not  be  catched." 

23.  John  Bunyan,  who  lived  in  this  reign,  and  was  a  tinker 
by  trade,  was  sent  to  prison  for  preaching,  and  kept  there  twelve 

IMA  TO  years.  Not  very  many  people  perhaps  have  read 
iBW-78.  .rj,j^^  Saint's  Rest,'  bub  everybody  has  read  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress.*  It  was  daring  those  years  of  imprisonment, 
or  having,  as  he  said,  *'  lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  was  a 
den  "  ( Bedford  Gaol),  that  he  laid  him  down  and  slept,  and 
dreamed  that  wondrous  dream. 

24.  The  Dissenters  were  kept  down  in  many  other  ways  also. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  be  mayor  of  a  town,  or  to  hold  any  office 

in  a  corporation,  without  taking  the  aacrament 
Test  and  according  to  the  forms  of  tlie  English  Church.  No 
^^U.  *^  ^^®  ^*®  allowed  to  hold  any  office  in  the  anny  or 

navy,  or  any  government  employment,  without  doing 
the  same,  and  declaring  ^t  he  did  not  believe  in  transubetao- 
tiation.  These  acts  were  called  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta 
Many  Dissenters  did  not  particularly  object  to  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England  now  and  then;  so  that  to 
take  office,  to  be  made  a  mayor  or  an  alderman,  for  instance^ 
they  would  come  to  church  once,  and  then  all  the  rest  c^  the 
year  keep  away ;  and  in  after  times,  when  their  meetings  wen 
made  legal,  they  would  regularly  attend  their  own  chapek. 
But  the  clergy  thought  this  very  droidful,  and  complained  that 
it  was  a  great  hardship  to  them  to  force  them  to  administer  the 
communion  to  men  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  Dissenteis 
iSome  time  ai'terwwia  «ii  \aN<  ^«^  ^aaaed  forbidding  a  man  to 
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attend  a  "  conventicle,"  or  Dissenting  chapel,  during  the  whole 
time  ho  held  his  office.  This  tyrannical  law,  however,  did  not 
last  long. 

25.  The  Test  Act  was  aimed  especially  against  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  whom  the  Tories  and  the  Church  were  quite  as  willing 
to  persecute  as  they  were  the  Dissenters.  But  as  both  Charles  and 
his  brother  James  were  in  favour  of  Eomanism,  they  were  rather 
averse  to  these  acts.  In  fact,  they  would  have  liked  to  fill  the 
army  with  Catholics^  both  officers  and  men,  and  so  to  have 
oppressed  the  Church  of  England  in  its  turn.  Charles,  however, 
was  more  prudent  than  his  brother,  and  it  was  not  till  James's 
reign  that  this  matter  became  really  formidable. 

26.  Two  dreadful  misfortunes  befell  the  city  of  London  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  first  was  the  Great  Plague, 
which  broke  out  in  a  more  terrible  way  than  had  -.  Pia»ii«. 
been  known  for  hundreds  of  years ;  since  the  time 

indeed  of  the  Black  Death.  The  plague  was  a  more  frightful 
disease  than  any  that  come  upon  us  now ;  and  the  doctors  did 
not  know  how  to  treat  it  The  misery  and  terror  of  that  awful 
time  can  hardly  be  imagined  without  reading  the  letters  or 
diaries  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  midst  of  it.  Though  this 
was  the  most  terrible  visitation  of  all,  the  plague  had  often  been 
in  the  country  before,  and  the  parish  registers,  written  very  drily, 
give  some  most  affecting  narratives.  In  one  we  read  of  the 
deaths  of  a  whole  family — father,  children,  brothers,  servants. 
When  they  were  nearly  all  dead,  and  there  only  remained  an 
uncle  and  his  nephew,  and  a  servant-girl,  *'  the  uncle  being  sick 
of  the  plague,  and  perceiving  that  he  must  die,  and  knowing 
that  his  nephew  and  the  girl  would  not  be  able  to  bury  him  "  (the 
neighbours  would  be  afraid  to  do  so,  no  doubt),  "  arose  out  of  his 
bed,  made  his  own  grave,  caused  his  nephew  to  put  some  straw 
into  it,  and  went  and  laid  him  down  in  the  said  grave,  and  so 
departed  out  of  this  world."  A  few  days  after  the  nephew  died, 
and  lastly  the  servant-girl;  and  so  the  whole  family  passed 
away. 

27.  When  the  plague  came  into  a  house  they  used  to  mark  a 
red  cross  on  the  door,  and  write  up,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us." 
Pepys  says  the  first  time  he  saw  this, "  much  against         .^^ 
his  will,"  was  on  a  very  hot  day  in  June,  when  he 

8  iw  it  on  two  or  three  houses  in  Drury  Lane.  Soon  there  were 
huudrods  of  houses  with  that  sad  mark  on  them.  He  tells  us 
how  the  bells  were  always  tolling;  people  were  afraid  to  look 
CticU  other  in  the  face ;  the  discourse  in  the  street  was  of  death, 
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and  nothing  else.  Xearly  all  the  rich  people  fled  away  ;  a  great 
many  of  tlie  clergy  among  them.  The  shops  were  shut  up,  and 
the  whole  city  desolate.  One  clergyman  who  stayed  in  the  midst 
of  it  "wrote,  "  What  eye  would  not  weep  to  see  so  many  habita- 
tions uninhabited  1  the  poor  sick  not  visited,  the  hungry  not 
fed,  the  grave  not  satisfied.  Death  stares  us  continually  in  the 
face;  .  .  .  the  coffins  are  daily  and  hourly  carried  along  the 
streets.  The  bells  never  cease  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality. 
The  custom  was  in  the  beginning  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  night 
only ;  now  both  night  and  day  will  liardly  1x5  time  enough  to  do 
it."  After  six  months  the  plague  seemed  to  have  spent  itself, 
but  more  than  1 00,000  people  had  perished  in  that  time. 

28.  The  next  year,  long  before  the  citizens  had  had  time  to 
recover  their  coumge  and  spirits,  tlic  other  awful  calamity  of  the 

Great  Fire  came  upon  them.     The  greater  part  of  the 

The  Fire  ^^0"^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^Y  ^^^  ^^^^^  built  of  wood,  and  were 
many  of  them  very  old,  so  that  if  it  once  caught 
fire  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  put  out.  The  fire  broke  out, 
they  say,  accidentally  at  the  king's  baker's,  in  Pudding  Lane, 
and  soon  spread  all  round.  Pcpys,  who  is  generally  the  most 
prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  of  men,  was  hurried  into  a  sort  of 
poetry  by  the  excitement.  "  As  it  grew  darker,"  ho  says,  "  the 
fire  appeared  more  and  more,  and  in  comers  and  upon  steeples, 
and  between  churches  and  houses,  as  far  as  we  could  see  np  the 
hill  of  the  city,  in  a  inmt  horrid^  malieioiiSy  bloody  flame,  not 
like  the  fine  flame  of  an  ordinai*i/  flre.  .  .  .  We  stayed  till,  it  being 
darkish,  we  saw  the  lire  as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  ...  an 
arch  of  above  a  mile  long  :  it  made  me  weep  to  see  it."  Evelyn 
describes  it  no  less  vividly.  "  God  grant  mine  eyes  may  never 
behold  the  like,  who  now  saw  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one 
flame ;  the  noise  and  cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  women  and  children,  the  hurry  of  people, 
the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  an  hideous 
storm,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed  that  at  the  last 
one  was  not  able  to  approach  it." 

29.  The  streets  were  full  of  carts,  and  the  river  of  barges,  in 
which  people  were  trying  to  save  their  things.  At  last  it  was  found 
tliat  the  only  way  to  stoj)  the  fire,  which  continued  burning  for 
three  days,  was  to  blow  up  many  houses  with  gunpowder,  so  as 
to  make  gaps,  beyond  which  the  flames  could  not  spread.  The 
whole  city  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple  was  destroyed.  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  innumcmble  cliurchcs  were  in  ashes ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  really  old  Grothic  churches 
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remaining  in  London.  No  doubt  tho  old  city,  -with  its  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  its  quaint  timbered  houses,  was  fiBtr  moro  beautiful 
and  interesting  than  the  gaunt  London  of  to-day.  Very  few 
lives  were  lost  in  this  fire,  but  the  property  destroyed  was  enor- 
mous. "The  poor  inhabitants  were  dispersed  about  St.  Greorge's 
Fields  and  Moorfields  as  far  as  Highgate.  .  .  .  Some  under 
tents,  some  under  miserable  huts  and  hovels,  many  without  a 
rag  or  any  necessary  utensils,  bed  or  boa^d,  who  ixom  delicateness, 
riches,  and  easy  accommodations,  in  stately  and  well-furnished 
houses,  were  now  reduced  to  extremest  misery  and  poverty.'*  The 
booksellers,  who  lived,  as  so  many  do  now,  in  Paternoster  EoWi 
lost  £150,000  in  books. 

30.  But  if  all  this  property  was  burned,  it  seems  that  the 
plague  was  burnt  out  too.  The  picturesque  old  wooden  houses, 
with  small  windows  that  would  not  open,  were  very  dirty ;  the 
infection  woiUd  never  have  been  got  out  of  them;  and  after 
tho  great  fire  had  destroyed  them  all,  the  plague  gradually  but 
entirely  disappeared. 
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LECTURE  L.— THE  LAST  STUART  KINGa 

Cliiu-les  an<l  tlic  King  of  France.  Prognm  of  learning.  I>eath  of  Chaiki. 
JaincH  IL  Rebellion  of  Monmouth.  The  "Btoodv  Affozes."  Tlit 
kiiiK  favours  Romanism,  and  breaks  the  laws.  The  seven  bisbopii 
Birth  of  a  prince.    William  of  Orange.    The  fli^t  of  James. 

1.  In  their  dismay  and  excitement  after  the  Great  Fire,  the 
people  could  not  believe  that  it  arose  by  accident ;  they  aooii 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Papists. 
Numbers  of  innocent  Roman  Catholics  were  thrown  into  piison, 
and  though  no  proofs  could  ever  be  found,  and  no  one  now 
imagines  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it^  it  was  publicly 
engraved  on  the  tall  monument  which  was  built  in  remembranoe 
of  tlio  calamity,  that  **  the  dreadful  burning  of  this  ancient  city 
was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the 
Popish  faction.''  This  inscription  was  not  destroyed  till  a  few 
years  ago. 

2.  Similar  suspicions  went  on  for  mony  years  longer.     The 
intrigues   and   coiispinicies   of  the   Catholics  in   the  days  of 

K!izJilH;t1),  the  f^till  more  terrible  Gimpowder  Treason, 

Tii^^^'i       had  left  on  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people 

Pkit.         ^^'^^^^^^  ^^*^**  ^'^U  slow  to  wear  itself  out      A  few 

years  lttt<'r  the  whole  country  was  agitated  by  the 
rcjport  of  a  "  l*opi8h  Plot,"  the  object  of  which  was  said  to  be 
to  ossaRsinate  the  king  and  massacre  all  the  Protestants.  Every- 
IxMly  w(iH  only  too  ready  to  believe  it ;  witnesses  came  forwani 
to  divul^^'e  the  particulars,  and  to  declare  the  names  of  those 
conecirned.  The  principal  witness  was  one  Titus  Oates,  a  man 
who,  Ix'sides  having  a  most  infamous  private  character,  was 
cMpcciiilly  noted  for  his  frecpient  changes  of  religion.  Burnet,  a 
bishop  who  wrote  the  history  of  this  time,  and  who  saw  and 
convcrHeil  with  most  of  the  princii)al  people  then  living,  both 
bud  and  ^'ood,  says  that  Gates  was  the  son  of  an  Analmptist,  that 
)i(^  (•oiiver>s«'il  much  with  Socinians,  became  a  clergyman  of  llie 
Cliurcli  of   England,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
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Jt-suiU.  Tlio  liisliop  askod  hira  "what  were  the  arguments 
that  prevailoil  oil  him  to  change  liis  religion,  and  to  go  over  to 
the  Church  of  Kome.  He  upon  that  stood  up  and  laid  his  hands 
on  his  breast,  and  said,  God  and  His  holy  angels  knew  that  ho 
had  never  changed,  but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on  pur- 
pose to  betray  thenu"  Burnet  very  naturally  concluded  that 
he  "  could  have  no  regard  to  anything  he  either  said  or  swore 
after  that."  Another  of  the  main  witnesses,  Bedloe,  had  led  a 
very  vicious  life,  and  "  had  made  a  shift  to  live  on  his  wits,  or 
rather  by  his  cheats." 

3.  Nevertheless,  so  excitable  and  inflammable  were  men's  minds 
at  that  time,  that  nothing  these  wretches  said,  however  im- 
probable or  even  impossible,  seemed  too  hard  to  credit,  even 
though  they  could  never  bring  one  scrap  of  evidence  to  bear  out 
what  they  declared.  Tlie  whole  country,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  seemed  bewitched,  and  mad  with  terror  and  rage.  They 
believed  everything.  Oates  and  Bedloe  swore  that  two  Jesuits 
had  undertaken  to  shoot  the  king,  for  which  deed  one  of  them 
was  to  receive  £1500;  the  other,  "being  a  pious  man,"  was  to 
have  30,000  masses,  at  one  shilling  a  mass !  These  Jesuits,  and 
many  others,  protesting  their  innocence  with  their  latest  breath, 
were  put  to  death. 

4.  A  nobleman,  standing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  only 
expressed  his  wish  that  there  should  not  be  a  Popish  man  or 
woman  left  in  the  country,  but  said  he  would  not  have  even  a 
Popish  dog,  "  not  so  much  as  a  Popish  cat  to  purr  and  mew  about 
the  king."  For  this  speech  he  was  much  applauded.  When 
Burnet  tried  to  save  the  life  of  an  innocent  Roman  Catholic 
gontloman,  whose  name  had  been  dragged  into  the  supposed 
plot,  he  was  "railed  at  with  open  mouth,"  and  told  that  he 
"  only  studied  to  save  him  for  the  liking  he  had  to  any  one  that 
would  murder  the  king." 

5.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  Protestant  magistrate,  who  had 
heard  some  of  the  so-called  evidence,  died,  or  was  murdered  in 
some  mysterious  way,  which  has  never  been  explained.  His 
death  was  instantly  laid  on  the  Papists,  and  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral  was  used  to  excite  the  fears  and  fury  of  the  people  still 
farther.  It  was  described  very  oddly  by  a  man  who,  if  he  did 
not  see  it  himself,  says  he  was  informed  of  it  by  those  who  did. 
"  Every  one  almost  fancied  a  Popish  knife  at  his  throat ;  and  at 
the  sermon,  beside  the  preacher,  two  thumping  divines  stood 
upright  in  the  pulpit  to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  while  he 
was  preaching,  by  the  Papists.  ...  A  most  portentous  spectacle 
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suro,''  ho  remarks ;  "  three  parsons  in  one  pulpit  1    Enough  of 
itself,  on  a  like  occasion,  to  excite  terror  in  the  audience" 

We  con  hardly  believe  tliat  a  frenzy  like  this  could  beset  the 
sober  English  nation,  so  proud  of  its  love  of  &ir  play  and  even- 
handed  justice ;  but  notwithstanding  the  degraded  and  infamous 
character  of  the  witnesses,  still  their  testimony  and  their  false 
oaths  were  believed,  and  many  innocent  Roman  Catholics  were 
put  to  death  before  the  tide  turned,  and  the  nation  became 
ashamed  of  its  credulity. 

6.  Though  this  plot  most  likely  never  existed  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  and  the  wicked  brains  of  the  false 
witnesses,  it  was  true  that  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  honois 
of  England  were  both  in  great  danger  in  the  unworthy  hands  of 
Charles  XL  He  and  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
numbers  of  Eomish  priests  and  Jesuits,  were  secretly  labouring 
to  re-convert  the  country,  and  to  subdue  what  they  called  the 
''pestilent  heresy  of  Protestantism/'  Charles  was  in  secret 
league  with  the  King  of  France,  who  was  eager  to  help  forward 
in  the  design. 

7.  This  king,  Louis  XIV.,  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
man  in  Europe.     His  long  reign  extended  over  a  period  during 

which  England  was  ruled  in  succession  by  no  lesB 
^  I^i^u    than  seven  monarchs,  including  Oliver  CromwelL 

During  the  earlier  part  of  that  time  he  was  too 
young  to  govern,  but  he  began  to  do  so  in  earnest  about  the 
same  time  that  Charles  II.  was  recalled.  Louis  spent  his  whole  life 
in  endeavouring  to  exalt  and  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  France  aft 
the  expense  of  any  other  coimtry  which  stood  in  his  way. 
Another  of  his  great  aims,  though  he  did  not  pursue  it  so 
steadily  as  the  first,  was  to  further  the  Catholic  religion  and 
subdue  the  Protestants.  A  great  part  of  the  history  of  England 
during  his  life  depended  on  the  feeling  with  which  our  rulers 
regarded  Louis,  whether  they  were  his  friends  or  his  enemies; 

8.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  national  spirit  of  England 
would  have  led  her  to  oppose  Louis  and  his  objects ;  that  she 
would  neither  allow  Franco  to  become  overwhelmingly  powerful 
by  swallowing  up  all  her  neighbours,  nor  suffer  the  P^testont 
religion  to  be  cruslied.  Charles,  who  had  hardly  the  heart  of 
an  Englishman,  did  not  care  for  either.  He  made  secret  treaties 
with  Louis,  received  bribes  and  pensions  from  him,  and  sold 
Dunkirk,  of  which  the  English  were  so  proud,  to  the  French. 
The  i>eople,  who  knew  something  of  all  this,  and  guessed  more^ 

ed  with  shame  and  displeasure. 


^^'^teitiK 
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9.  A  war  broke  out  with  Holland,  "  caused,"  as  Evelyn  says, 
"  by  no  provocation,  but  that  the  Hollanders  exceeded  us  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  ip  everytliing  but  envy,"  which  added 
to  the  general  humiliation.  The  war  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  the  Dutch  ships  sailed  up  the  Med  way,  burned  the  English 
vessels,  and  blockaded  the  Thames;  "  a  dreadful  spectacle  as  ever 
England  saw,  and  a  dishonour  never  to  be  wiped  off."  After 
this  disgrace,  for  a  short  time  England  allied  herself,  as  was  her 
evident  duty  and  interest,  with  the  Protestant  powers  Holland 
and  Sweden,  and  they  all  bound  themselves  together  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  France.  This  was  called  the  Triple  Alliance, 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  Charles  soon  fell  back  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Louis  and  his  bribes,  and  at  last  might  really  almost  be 
called  a  paid  pensioner  of  France.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  as 
Pepys  tells  us,  the  people  began  to  wish  for  Oliver  back  again. 

10.  It  was,  moreover,  feared  that  things  would  be  worse  still 
when  the  king  died,  and  his  brother  James,  who  was  an  avowed 
Romanist,  inherited  the  throne.  Some  attempts  were  even  made 
in  parliameut  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession ;  but  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  king,  being  angry  at  the  idea,  would  not 
permit  parliament  to  meet  for  four  years.  Now  the  Whigs  in 
their  turn  began  to  devise  insurrections  and  plots,  one  of  which 
was  called  the  Rye-House  Plot,  for  assassinating  the 

king  and  the  Duke  of  York.     In  the  punishments        1682. 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  as  was  so  ^^®  ^J®* 
often  the  case,  the  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty ;  ^®'*'®  ^^®** 
two  very  noble-minded  men  in  particular.  Lord  WiUiam  Russell 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  are  believed  to  have  been  convicted  on 
false  evidence. 

1 1 .  Whilst  public  affairs  were  going  on  in  this  disturbed  and 
dishonourable  way,  an  event  had  taken  place  very  quietly 
which,  it  has  been  said,  "might  have  loomed  larger 

than  the  Plague,  and  have  outshone  the  glare  of  the    -»J®^' 
Fire ;   a  something  fraught  with  a  wealth  of  benefi-      g^^2. 
ccnce  to  mankind,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
damage  done  by  those  ghastly  evils  would  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance."    This  was  the  gathering  together  of  a  little  band  of 
students  for  the  purpose  of  "improving  natural  knowledge." 
The  work  which  Roger  Bacon  had  begun,  which  Francis  Bacon 
had  carried  on,  was  beginning  to  spread;    the  seed  they  had 
sown  was  growing  up  into  a  great  tree.     What  these  young 
philosophers  proposed  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  Lord  Bacon.     They  intended  to  study  the  works  and  ways  of 
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nature :  .tstronomy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  magnotisin,  the  spots 
on  the  Run,  and  'Slivers  other  things  of  like  nature;"  and  all 
this  by  really  looking  and  observing  what  the  facts  were,  not  by 
imagining  what  tliey  ought  to  be.  Two  wonderful  instruments 
had  lately  come  into  use  fur  helping  them  in  their  work,  tiie 
telescope  and  the  microscope.  Though  telescopes  had  been  pe^ 
liaps  invented  so  long  ago  by  Roger  Bacon,  they  were  not  under- 
stood or  made  any  use  of  till  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century,  and  one  of  the  first  things  these  students  set  themselves 
to  do  was  to  improve  them.  Microscopes  were  first  invented 
about  1590,  and  exhibited  in  Ix)ndon  l(i20. 

1 2.  These  students  formed  themselves  into  a  society  which  m 
still  the  most  learned  and  important  Philosophical  Society  in 
England,  the  Royal  Society.  When  Charles  had  nothing  better 
or  worse  to  do,  he  was  fond  of  seeing  the  experiments  of  the 
philosophers,  if  they  were  not  too  difHcult,  and  petionized  them 
ns  far  as  he  could.  The  Royal  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Puk 
was  also  founded  in  this  reign. 

Intelligent  people  who  began  to  work  and  study  in  this  way 
soon  cast  aside  many  of  the  strange  old  beliefs  of  which  we  heaid 
so  much  in  the  more  ignorant  ages.  Evelyn,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  every  now  and  then  says 
something  in  his  diary  which  sho^vs  how  great  a  change  was 
passing  over  men*s  minds.  **  April  29  was  that  celebrated  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  so  much  threatened  by  the  astrologers,  and  which  hod 
so  exceedingly  alarmed  the  whole  nation  that  hardly  any  one 
woulcl  work  or  stir  out  of  their  houses.  So  ridiculously  were 
they  abused  by  knavish  and  ignorant  star-gazers."  But  though 
he  arlopts  so  bold  and  enlightened  a  tone  about  eclipses,  he 
becomes  dubious  and  cautious  when  it  comes  to  meteors  and 
comets.  Ho  saw  a  meteor  one  night  "of  an  obscure  bright 
colour,  very  much  in  shape  like  the  blade  of  a  sword.  .  .  . 
What  this  may  portend  God  only  knows.  ...  I  pray  Gel  avert 
His  judgments.  We  have  had  of  late  several  comets,  which 
though,  I  believe,  appear  from  natural  causes,  and  of  themselves 
operate  not,  yet  I  cannot  despise  them ;  they  may  bo  warnings 
fr.iin  God."  lie  is  not  sure  what  to  think  of  alchemy  either. 
He  tell  a  story  of  a  certain  person  "  of  very  low  stature,"  who  by 
castin;^'  sonic  grains  of  powder  into  a  crucible  converted  a  lump 
of  lead  into  four  ounces  of  j^xxl  go]<l.  "This  Antonio  asserted," 
gays  he,  **  with  great  obtestation  ;  nor  know  I  what  to  think  of 
it;  there  are  so  many  impostors  and  people  who  love  to  tell 
fctrange  stories." 
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13.  The  belief  in  witchea  had  also  begun  to  die  out  amoDg  the 
educated  classes,  though  even  among  those  many  hardly  know 
what  to  think,  and  most  of  the  people  believed  in  them  as  firmly 
as  ever  their  forefathers  had  done.  Any  poor  old  woman  who  was 
ugly  and  cross  and  wretched  enougli  ran  a  good  chance  of  being 
reckoned  a  witch ;  and  if  she  once  got  that  reputation,  every  mis- 
fortune which  happened  in  the  parish  was  laid  on  her  shoulders. 
If  the  dairy-maid  could  not  make  the  butter  come  it  was  because 
the  witch  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn ;  if  a  horse  was  tired 
or  ill  the  witch  had  been  on  his  back ;  if  a  hunted  hare  escaped 
from  the  hounds  the  huntsman  swore  at  the  witch.  If  the  poor 
old  creature  ma<le  a  mistake  at  church,  or  said  Amen  in  the 
wrong  place,  that  was  a  sign  that  she  was  saying  her  prayers 
backwards,  and  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  It  was  well  for 
her  if  she  escaped  being  ducked  in  a  pond,  or  otherwise  tormented 
by  the  frightened  and  angry  country  people.  Tliere  was,  indeed, 
still  a  law  which  condemned  witches  to  death,  and  tliree  miserable 
creatures  were  actually  hung  not  long  after  this. 

1 4.  At  last  the  king,  who  had  been  welcomed  to  his  country 
with  such  tears  of  joy  and  rapture,  but  who  had  done  so  little 
worthy  of  the  nation's  love,  ended  his  inglorious 

reign.      Evelyn,   who   had    blessed   God  at   sight     j,^^'  » 
of  his  coming,   tells  us  in  a  few  solemn  linos  of    ci^arigg  Jj^ 
liis   end.       "  I  can  never  forget  the    inexpressible 
luxury  and  profaueness,  gaining  and  all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it 
were,  total  forgetfulness  of  Grod  (it  being  Sunday  evening)  which 
this  (lay  se'imight  I  was  witness  of :  the  king  sitting  toying  with 
his   concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleaveland,  &c. ;  a  French   boy 
singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery;  while  about  twenty  of 
the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset 
round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £2000  in  gold  before 
them.  .  .  .  Six  days  after  all  was  in  the  dust ! " 

15.  Notwithstanding  all  his  vices  and  all  his  meanness,  it  was 
looked  on  as  a  great  misfortune  when  Charles  died.  His  brother, 
who  was  the  next  heir,  was  very  unpopular,  dreaded  _  '  _^ 
and  disliked  by  nearly  all  the  country.  Not  only  *"*** 
was  he  avowedly  a  Boman  Catholic  (which  was  at  any  rale 
better  than  being  one  hypocritically  and  secretly),  but  he  was 
also  cruel,  i*evengeful,  and  obstinate.  Nor  was  he  clever  like 
Cliarles,  nor  in  any  way  pleasant  or  good-natured.  So  much  was 
his  religion  dreaded,  that  there  had  been  an  idea,  as  we  saw,  of 
excluding  him  from  the  throne.  lie  was,  however,  made  king 
without   any  opposition,  promising  to  defend   the  Church  of 
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Englaud  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  A  letter  written  at  the  time 
of  his  aoccssion,  says  that  it  was  "  his  constant  discourse  that  he 
would  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  established  government  of  the 
Church."  These  promises  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  short 
reign  in  breakinpj. 

16.  Charles  II. ,  though  he  had  left  no  lawful  child,  had  left 
several  illegitimate  ones,  one  of  whom,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

was  handsome,  gay,  and  attractive,  and  a  great 
^oi^oth.    ^^^'o^rite  with  the  people.    He  was  generally,  though 

not  correctly,  believed  to  be  a  legitimate  prince,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  king  had  been  secretly  married  to  his 
mother  abroad.  He  was  now  living  on  the  Continent,  and 
numbers  of  discontented  Whigs,  who  had  been  banished  for 
plotting  in  Charles's  reign,  and  who  longed  to  come  home  again, 
persuaded  this  unfortunate  young  duke  to  invade  the  west  of 
England,  and  proclaim  himself  king  instead  of  James.  They 
hoped  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  would  join  him  at 
once,  since  they  were  greatly  averse  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  king. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Many  poor  men  and  tradespeople  join^ 
him,  calling  him  "  King  Monmouth,"  but  none  of  the  upper  and 
wealthy  classes.  The  old-fashioned  Cavaliers  or  Tories,  though 
they  were  sound  and  zealous  Protestants,  were  loyal  to  the  roy^ 
family,  and  thought  it  a  sin  to  resist  the  king.  Amongst  those 
who  took  Monmouth's  part  and  fought  in  his  army  was  Daniel 
Defoe,  the  author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,*  and  the  *  History  of  the 
Great  Plague.*  After  a  few  weeks  a  battle  was  fought  and 
1685         Monmouth  defeated  at  a  place  called  Sedgemoor, 

near  Bridgewater.  This  battle  is  well  worth  remem- 
bering. It  was  the  last  one  (worth  calling  a  battle)  that  was  ever 
fought  in  England.  Perhaps  no  other  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe  has  ever  passed  200  years  without  seeing  many  and 
terrible  battles.     Heaven  grant  England  may  never  see  another. 

17.  After  this  rebellion  James  II.  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  his  character  by  the  way  he  treated  his  conquered 
subjects.  No  one  could  exactly  wonder  that  Monmouth  (though 
his  own  nephew)  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were 
beheaded;  but  everyone  wondered  and  shuddered  at  the  horrible 
cruelty  with  which  the  poor  misguided  peasants  were  punished. 
The  soldiers  who  had  won  the  battle  were  left  to  do  as  they 
liked  for  a  time,  and  treated  their  prisoners  with  shocking 
brutality,  hanging  and  quartering,  and  boiling  the  bodies  in 
pitch.  These  soldiers  were  under  a  sav^o  colonel  named 
Kirke,  and  lia'l  a  banner  with  the  sacred  Lamb  upon  it,  in  token 
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of  their  special  Christianity!    They  were  afterwards  bitterly 
known  as  Kiike's  Lambs. 

18.  After  the  soldiers  went  away  the  poor  people  of  those 
parts  were  given  over  to  still  more  cruel  punishment  A  judge 
was  sent  down  to  hold  the  assizes.     The  judge  was 

even  more  brutal  than  the  colonel.  His  name,  the  jlj^SX 
name  of  Judge  Jeflfreys,  is  remembered  with  horror 
to  this  very  day.  The  assizes  that  he  held  were  called  the 
Bloody  Assizes.  Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  hanged  more  traitors 
than  any  judge  had  ever  hanged  before.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his 
boast  was  true,  for  in  one  month  he  hanged  320  persons  (some 
say  many  more),  and  transported  into  slavery  more  than  800. 

19.  The  first  person  whom  he  sentenced  to  death  was  a  lady, 
who  had  done  no  worse  than  help  two  poor  hunted  men  to 
escape,  who  had  been  kind  and  pitiful,  just  as  other  women  had 
been  to  his  brother  Charles,  when  he  too  was  trying  to  escai)e 
for  his  life.  One  of  the  last  was  a  woman,  also,  who  had  com- 
mitted the  same  crime.  With  her  last  breath  ''  she  thanked 
God  that  He  had  enabled  her  to  succour  the  desolate,  and  that 
the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  her.'' 

There  was  one  good  man  who  tried  to  stand  between  the  vic- 
tims and  their  murdering  judge — ^their  bishop;  one  whose  name 
is  still  known  to  us  as  the  author  of  our  most  dear  and  familiar 
morning  and  evening  hymns,  "  Awake,  my  soul,"  and  "  Glory 
to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night."  Bishop  Ken,  being  grieved  to 
the  soul  at  the  slaughter  among  his  hapless  flock,  did  all  he 
could  to  move  the  long  to  pity ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Judge 
Jeffreys  was  left  unchecked  to  carry  on  his  work. 

20.  When  he  had  been  in  a  town,  terrifying  and  browbeating 
the  poor  captured  rebels  and  their  witnesses,  and  pronouncing 
his  barbarous  sentences,  there  would  next  come  an  order  to  the 
mayor  requiring  and  commanding  him  forthwith  to  erect  a 
gallows  for  the  execution  of  the  condemned  persons ;  it  might 
be  ten  or  twelve  persons,  or  it  might  be  fifty  or  sixty.  Nor 
were  those  who  were  put  to  death  even  decently  buried.  The 
horrible  custom  in  those  days  was  to  expose  the  heads  and  bodies 
of  the  miserable  culprits  in  public  places,  so  as  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  beholders.  The  order  for  erecting  the 
gallows  would  be  followed  by  the  most  cold-blooded  directions 
how  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  among  the  villages  round  about ; 
two  quarters  and  one  head  here,  four  quarters  and  one  head 
there ;  some  near  the  windmill,  some  on  the  bridge.  '*  In  many 
parishes  the  peasantry  could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of  God 
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without  seeing  the  ghastly  face  of  a  neighbour  (perhaps  of  a 
husband,  brother,  or  father)  over  the  porcL"  In  the  midst  of 
sights  like  this  grew  up  the  innocent  children  of  those  western 
counties.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  never  foigot  it,  and  that 
the  hatred  with  which  Judge  Jefifreys  was  regarded  endured  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  king  whom  Bishop  Ken  had 
tried  to  move  to  compassion  was  delighted  with  all  this.  Jeffieys 
said  afterwards  that  if  James  were  inclined  to  blame  anything, 
it  was  that  the  punishments  were  not  severe  enough.  When 
Jeffreys  returned  to  London  he  was  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  reward  for  his  services. 

21.  Uaving  thus  put  down  and  abolished  both  the  rebellion 
and  the  rebels,  the  king  thought  to  have  all  his  own  way.     He, 

,  in  his  turn,  determined  to  be  an  absolute  king,  to 
corenmrat  ^^'^^^  ^^^  unmake  laws  at  his  pleasure ;  above  aU, 
to  crush  the  Church  of  Eogbnd,  and  once  more  make 
Eomanism  supreme.  The  one  thing  which  tlie  nation  hated 
most  was  the  idea  of  a  standing  army.  They  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  the  despotiBm  of  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers,  and  they 
dreaded  and  detested  the  notion  of  having  a  separate  soldier-dasj 
at  all.  It  has  been  gradually  found  that,  considering  the 
imuionsc  armies  kept  up  in  foreign  lands,  England  conld  never 
hold  her  own  unless  she  too  had  her  army  always  ready,  and  regu- 
larly trained  and  disciplined ;  though,  thanks  to  ''  the  silver  sea, 
which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall,"  and  our  "  wooden  walls," 
or  iron  walls,  as  we  now  have  to  call  them,  we  do  not  need-such 
immense  hosts  as  other  coimtries  think  themselves  obliged  to 
maintain. 

22.  In  defiance  of  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  which  was  pe^ 
haps  strongest  of  all  among  the  Tories,  the  old  friends  and 

supporters  of  the  royal  house,  and  far  more  to 
army.  Qverawe  his  own  people  than  to  defend  them  from 
any  foreign  foe,  James  set  up  a  large  army,  which  soon  amounted 
to  30,000  men,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  in  defiance  of  the  bws  he  had  promised  to  dejTend, 
he  filled  this  army  with  Eoman  Catholic  officers.  The  Pope 
himself,  who  was  at  this  time  a  very  good  and  reasonable  man, 
tried  to  persuade  James  to  be  less  violent  and  arbitrary,  but  all 
in  vain. 

23.  The  Tories  and  the  Church  tried  to  submit.  The  Church 
had  been  teaching  for  a  long  time  tliut  doctrine  of  James  I. 
about  the  sinfulness  of  resisting  any  king,  however  bad  a  one  ho 
might  be ;  and  they  could  not  see  tlieir  way  to  opposing  him. 
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There  was,  however,  one  great  hope  in  store  for  them.  The  king 
had  two  daughters,  who,  by  the  orders  of  their  unde,  Charles 
II.,  had  been  brought  up  as  Protestants,  and  who  were  both  very 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  them 
was  married  to  her  first  cousin,  WiUiam,  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  all  the  Protestants  abroad.  As  the  king  had 
no  son,  and  was  now  growing  elderly,  it  seemed  in  the  course  of 
nature  that  he  would  soon  die,  and  his  daughter  Mary  be  queen. 

23.  The  bishops  and  clergy,  and  Tory  gentry,  therefore,  tried 
to  bo  patient  and  wait  for  the  end,  which  would  soon   come 
peaceably  they  hoped.     But  James  was  so  blind  and 
infatuated  that  he  went  on  doing  all  he  could  to  ^u^yewStiei 
alienate  them,  till  they  could  bear  it  no  longer.    His 

next  aggression  was  against  the  rights  of  the  universities,  which 
were  the  special  glory  of  the  Church,  and  might  be  called  the 
ecclesiatical  capitals  of  the  kingdom.     According  to  the  laws,  no 
Eoman  Catholic  could  hold  any  office  in  either  of  them.     The 
king,  however,  began  to  force  members  of  his  own  Church  upon 
them.    A  Eoman  Catholic  was  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  honourable  posts  at  Oxford.     A 
Benedictine  monk  was  sent  down  to  Cambridge  to  be  made 
Master  of  Arts.     The  Vice  Chancellor  and  other 
authorities  resisted ;  they  said  it  was  against  the  law 
to  admit  any  one  to  a  degree  who  would  not  take  the  oaths. 
They  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Jeffreys.     Among  those  who  stood   before  the  bar 
was  one  whose  noble,  grave,  and  beautiful  face  was  the   true 
symbol  of  his  life  and  character — the  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  university.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     ^'  ^V^ 
His  great  work,  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  world        *^   ^' 
lasts,  was  just  about  being  published,  with  the  sanction  and 
encouragement  of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  was  ever  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion.     "What  did  all  that  matter 
to  the  brutal  and  ignorant  Jeffreys  1     The  Vice  Chancellor  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  income ;  and  the  other  delegates, 
Newton  among  them,  were  dismissed,  the  Chancellor  saying,  in 
his  insolent  way,  that  he  would  send  them  away  with  a  text  of 
Scripture,  "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  unto  you." 
Could  he  but  have  looked  on  a  few  years — a  hundred  years — 
a  thousand  years — and  seen  himself  and  the  man  he  insulted 
as  they  stood  in  the  esteem  and  hearts  of  all  the  world  ! 

24.  After  this  the  king  interfered  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford,  sending  down  in  succession 
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and  commanding  the  Fellows  to  elect  two  of  the  most  unfit  men 
he  could  find  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  one  secretly,  the  other 
openly,  a  Eoman  Catholic.  When  the  Fellows  had  the  coniage 
and  lirmncss  to  resist,  "many  horrible  rude  refieciions"  being 
made  upon  the  king's  authority,  said  one  who  heard  their  debates, 
they  were  turned  out  of  their  fellowships,  and  many  of  them 
reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty. 

25.  All  this  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Tories  and  the 
Church  to  such  a  point  that  their  favourite  doctrine  of  passive 

obedience  was  strained  almost  to  breaking.     As  the 

andthe       ^"^S  ^^  determined  to  persevere  in  his  coarse,  and 

OiiMntan.     ^  P^^  Catholics  into  all  the  most  important  posts  in 

the  kingdom,  and  as  he  could  get  no  support,  though 
as  yet  there  was  no  open  resistance,  from  the  Church  or  ti^e 
Tories,  he  was  obliged  to  try  and  make  friends  with  the  Dissent- 
ers, and  pretend  that  he  wished  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  alL 
]]ut  the  Dissenters  know  very  well  what  he  really  wished,  and 
when  he  talked  of  indulgence  they  knew  what  lus  indulgence 
meant.  Ho  had  given  a  specimen  of  that  in  the  way  ho  and  his 
agent,  Clavcrhouso,  liad  treated  their  brethren,  the  poor  Cove- 
nanters, in  Scotland.  Directly  he  began  to  reign  he  passed  a  law 
enacting  that  any  one  in  that  country  who  preached  in  a  "  con- 
venticle "  under  a  roof,  any  one  who  even  attended  a  preaching 
or  prayer-mooting  in  the  open  air,  should  bo  put  to  death.  The 
horrible  brutality  with  which  these  poor  innocent  people  were 
pursued,  tortured,  hanged,  and  drowned,  all  in  the  name  of 
religion,  might  have  made  Oliver  turn  in  his  grave.  Though 
there  was  no  Milton  now  to  write  or  pray  in  their  behalf,  it  was 
long  remembered  how  those  martyrs  went  to  their  deatJi  with 
wonls  of  trust  and  praise  on  their  lips. 

26.  Now  James  tried  to  get  the  Dissenters  in  England  to 
take  his  part  by  promising  them  freedom  and  protection.  He 
declared  that  all  the  laws  against  liberty  of  conscience  should  be 
repealed,  and  commanded  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  read  the 
declaration  in  all  the  Churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  bishops, 
whether  they  approved  of  these  liberal  sentiments  or  not,  knew 
very  well  that  no  King  of  England  had  a  right  to  make  or  un- 
make laws  at  liis  pleasure ;  they  knew  too  that,  though  he  pre- 
tended to  M'ish  every  one's  conscience  to  bo  free,  he  only  meant 
in  his  heart  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  free,  for  he  had 
shown  it  in  all  hi.s  actions. 

27.  The  Dissenters  knew  it  too,  and  for  once  they  and  the 
Church  of  England  joined  heartily  together  in  defence  of  tha 
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Protestant  religion  and    the  liberty  of  Englishmen.      Seven 
bishops  who  were  on  the  spot  refused  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  or  to  tell  their  clergy  to  do  so.     One 
of  the  seven  was  the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury ;      ^fv*^*''^ 
another  was  the  good  Bishop  Ken.     It  was  no  doubt  ^^'* 

a  bitter  moment  to  them  when  they  found  they  must  either  op- 
pose the  king  or  consent  to  his  ruining  the  Church  and  the 
liberties  of  England.  They  acted  very  cautiously  and  respectfully. 
They  laid  a  petition  before  James,  in  which  they  assured  him  that 
their  hesitation  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of  duty  or 
obedience  to  his  Majesty,  "  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," they  said,  "  being  both  in  her  principles  and  her  constant 
practice  unquestionably  loyal ; "  but  yet  they  declared  that  they 
could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience  publish  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The  king  was  very  angry ;  he  called 
the  petition  a  libel,  and  said  he  was  the  king,  and  would  be 
obeyed.  His  Jesuit  confessor.  Father  Petre,  "seemed  now  as 
one  transported  with  joy ; "  he  thought  the  time  was  come  (as 
indeed  it  was)  when  the  king  would  break  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

28.  The  whole  nation  looked  on  breathless.  Nearly  all  the 
clergy  followed  the  bishops*  lead.  Not  above  200  in  the  whole 
country  could  be  found  to  read  the  Declaration ;  and  of  these 
many  did  it  in  a  way  which  would  not  have  pleased  the  king  much 
had  he  heard  it.  Some  "declared  in  their  sermons,  that  though 
they  obeyed  the  order,  they  did  not  approve  of  the  Declaration ; 
and  one,  more  pleasantly  than  gravely,  told  his  people  that 
though  he  was  obliged  to  read  it,  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear 
it ;  and  he  stopped  till  they  all  went  out,  and  then  he  read  it  to 
the  walls.*'  The  Dean  of  Westminster  could  hardly  hold  the 
proclamation  in  his  hand  for  trembling,  and  "  everybody  looked 
under  a  strange  consternation."  The  king,  in  the  greatest 
indignation  at  being  thwarted  in  his  will,  sent  all  the  seven 
bishops  to  the  Tower.  The  Londoners  were  in  wild  excitement 
at  seeing  the  king  and  the  Church  in  this  opposition  to  one 
another ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  in  their  minds  which  was  right. 
Eich  and  poor  crowded  around  the  bishops  to  cheer  and  honour 
them,  and  to  ask  their  blessing. 

29.  The  king,  nevertheless,  was  as  blind  and  dogged  as  ever. 
He  caused  the  bishops  to  be  brought  up  to  trial.  The  agitation 
of  all  the  people  rose  higher  and  higher.  When  it  was  known 
that  after  a  long  trial  the  bishops  were  acquitted,  the  whole  air 
was  filled  with  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph.     The  king  heard  his 
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own  soldiers  shouting  too.  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them,"  he 
said.  Even  then  he  had  not  perception  enough  to  say,  **  So  much 
the  worse  for  me." 

30.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  the  queen  gave  birth 
to  a  son.     This  was  the  last  and  hardest  blow  of  all.     A  son 

would,  of  course,  succeed  his  father  in  preference  to 
'V  ^^  ^'  ^  daughter ;  and  the  birth  of  this  unfortunate  child 
^  ^*  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  so  long 
cherished  that  the  IMncess  Mary  of  Orange  would  quietly  take 
her  father's  place.  The  new-bom  prince  would  be  brought  up  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  tyranny  and 
oppression.  It  was  believed  by  great  numbers  of  people  that  he 
was  not  really  the  son  of  the  king  and  queen,  but  was  brought 
into  the  palace  in  a  warming-pan,  and  imposed  upon  the  country 
as  a  prince,  though  no  one  believes  that  story  now. 

31.  In  despair  a  message  was  secretly  sent  over  the  sea  to 
William,  Prince  of  Oiunge,  to  come  to  the  rescue,  with  the  pro- 
mise that  if  he  would  once  show  himself  the  people  would  rise 
in  his  support. 

William  wished  for  nothing  better ;  he  came  with  an  army  of 
15,000  men,  and  landed  on  the  fifth  of  November  at  Torbay^  in 
Devonshire.  It  was  some  time  before  any  nobles  or 
^^li»"Ji  men  of  importance  joined  his  standard,  so  much  so, 
^^^^  indeed,  that  at  one  moment  he  seems  even  to  have 
^^^  thought  of  returning.  By  degrees,  however,  they 
began  to  gather  around  him.  The  northern  counties  also  arose  in 
his  cause,  and  ho  advanced  from  Exeter  with  a  large  train  of 
English  adherents.  James  came  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Salisbury 
in  a  pitiable  state  of  fear  and  uncertainty.  One  after  another  of 
his  fnends,  or  those  whom  he  thought  his  friends,  dropped  off 
from  him.  His  second  daughter,  Anne,  who  had  always  lived  at 
court  with  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  fled  from  the 
palace  at  WhitelialL  ]Many  even  of  the  officers  of  his  army 
joined  the  Prince  of  Orange.  One  of  these,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  was  the  very  general  who  had  won  the  victory  of 
Sedgemoor,  and  who  was  afterwards  known  as  the  greatest  com- 
mander of  his  age,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
James  had  always  treated  him  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
kindness,  and  had  raised  him  up  from  being  a  mere  obscure 
page  to  high  honours  and  dignities,  yet  he  now  betrayed  and 
deserted  him  in  liis  utmost  need.  Churchill  and  his  wife  were 
the  dearest  friends  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  it  was  through 
their  influence  that  she  had  abandoned  her  father. 
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32.  James  was  so  utterly  disconcerted  and  disheartened  by  all 
these  desertions  that  he  returned  to  London  without  striking  a 
blow,  sent  off  his  wife  and  young  child  secretly  to 
France,  and  in  a  few  days  escaped  thither  himself.         ^^J* 
This  was  the  happiest  thing  possible  for  William,      LonJozu* 
who  came  to  London,  having  fought  no  battle,  and 
shed  no  blood,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  friend  and  deliverer. 
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LECTURE  LI.-THE  REVOLUTION  AND  KING  WILLIAM. 

Effects  of  the  Rovoliition.  William  and  Mary.  Religious  toleration. 
The  war  in  Ireland.  The  French  fleet  invades  England.  Liberty  of 
tho  press.  Death  of  James  II.  The  French  king  proclaims  Pnnoe 
James  King  of  England.    Death  of  William. 

1.  This  Ec volution,  the  Glorious  Revolution,  as  it  was  pioudly 

called,  was  tho  final  victory  of  the  liberty  of  England.      AU 

through  our  history  there  had  been  at  intervals  con- 

BavoUtioii  ^^^^  *^^  struggles  between  the  power  and  rights  of 
the  king,  and  the  power  and  rights  of  the  people, 
Now  it  was  made  clear,  once  and  for  ever,  to  both  king  and 
people,  that  a  sovereign  could  not  reign  in  England  unless  he 
reigned  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  that  he,  as  mnch  as  the 
poorest  of  his  subjects,  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

2.  All  the  things  that  the  Stuarts  had  been  struggling  for 
so  obstinately  and  so  blindly  had  to  be  resigned  for  ever.  It 
was  once  more  laid  down  clearly  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  the 
king  could  raise  no  money  except  by  consent  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people;  that  he  might  keep  no  standing  army 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  that  parliament  was  to  be 
elected  freely  without  the  king  interfering ;  that,  when  elected, 
parliament  was  to  be  allowed  to  discuss  matters  freely  without 
the  king  interfering ;  that  the  people  might  offer  petitions,  if 
they  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  without  being  punished  for  it ; 
that  the  judges  were  not  to  be  set  up  and  put  down  according  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  but  to  continue  in  their  offices  as  long  as  they 
judged  wisely,  justly,  and  mercifully ;  that  no  man,  rich  or  poor, 
should  be  put  in  prison  for  a  single  day  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
tho  king ;  that  the  king  had  no  power  to  make  or  unmake  laws 
without  the  agreement  of  the  parliament.  Lastly,  it  was  settled 
that,  in  future,  no  one  but  a  Protestant  should  be  king  or  queen 
of  England. 

3.  If  William  and  Mary  had  been  tyrants,  perhaps  they 
might  have  thought  a  crown  and  an  authority  limited  like  this 
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were  hardly  worth  accepting;  but  they  were  wise  enough  to 
know  how  much  greater,  happier,  and  safer  it  is  to  be  the 
honoured  guai-dians  of  a  free  and  united  people  than  to  be 
despotic  rulers,  feared  and  hated  by  slaves  and  rebels. 

4.  This  was  the  last  great  struggle  in  English  history ;  there 
have  been  changes  since  then,  sometimes  discontent,  sometimes 
here  and  there  a  riot ;  but  the  liberty  and  harmony  of  the  nation 
have  gone  on  gradually  increasing.  The  rulers  have  cared  more 
and  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  they  have  seen  ever 
more  and  more  plainly  the  wisdom  of  being  at  one  with  them, 
and  bringing  their  own  will  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
nation.  Perhaps  the  sovereign  who  has  been  the  wisest  of  all 
in  this  respect,  who  has  seen  most  clearly  the  position  of  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  has  been  Queen  Victoria,  who  has  been 
rewarded  by  a  constant  love  and  loyalty. 

5.  And  this  great  Eevolution  was  brought  about  peaceably 
and  legally.  The  people,  even  when  most  excited  and  enraged, 
were  content  with  pulling  down  Eoman  Catholic  chapels,  burn- 
ing crucifixes,  vestments,  and  images  of  the  Pope,  and  did  no 
harm  to  a  single  person.  The  only  one  they  even  wished  to 
injure  (and  they  may  surely  be  forgiven  for  that)  was  Judge 
Jeffreys.  He  was  caught  in  the  disguise  of  .  collier,  trying  to 
escape  from  the  country,  dragged  before  the  Iiord  Mayor,  who 
fell  into  fits  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  finally  carried  to  the  Tower. 
It  was  hard  work  to  get  him  there ;  the  crowds  on  all  sides  pur- 
sued his  coach  howling  with  rage,  brandishing  cudgels,  and 
holding  up  halters  in  his  sight.  What  a  contrast  to  the  day  when 
the  seven  bishops  had  been  taken  to  the  Tower,  in  the  midst  of 
thousands  of  weeping  people,  asking  their  blessing  and  pray- 
ing for  them.  Even  in  this  world  we  sometimes  see  bad  men 
and  good  men  get  their  deserts.  This  wretch  was  not,  how- 
ever, put  to  death;  he  was  kept  in  the  Tower  till  he  died  there 
very  miserably. 

G.  William,  who  had  a  wonderful  intellect,  steadiness,  and 
devotion,  with  many  other  of  the  noblest  qudities  of  a  ruler, 
was  not  personally  much  liked  in  England.  The  tirnii--|  ttt 
former  kings,  even  James  II.,  had  lived  in  a  kind  of 
intimacy  and  familiarity  with  the  people  which  William  never 
attempted.  He  had  cold  and  distant  manners,  which  were  a 
wonderful  contrast  to  those  of  the  gay  and  good-humoured 
Charles.  Evelyn  says  he  had  a  manly,  courageous,  and  wise 
countenance ;  but  was  stately,  serious,  and  reserved.  He  waa 
no  fonder  of  England  than  England  was  of  him ;  indeed|  ha 
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called  it  a  villanous  country,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
greatly  preferred  Holland,  which  vre  might  be  more  indiued  to 
call  a  villanous  or,  at  least,  a  very  ugly  country.  But  the  flatter 
a  land  was  the  better  it  was  thought  in  those  days.  The  Alps 
were  looked  upon  as  the  place  where  nature  had  swept  up  the 
rubbish  of  the  world  to  fonu  and  clear  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

7.  William  also  very  naturally  liked  his  old  Dutch  friends 
better  than  his  new  English  ones,  and  affronted  the  people,  as  so 
many  kings  had  done  before,  by  giving  great  rewards  and  honoun 
to  these  foreigners.  Only  he  was  unlike  the  other  kings  who 
had  done  that,  by  not  having  worthless  favourites.  His  friends 
were  all  wise  and  faithful  and  good  men,  whose  only  fault  was 
that  they  were  not  Englishmen.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
English  grumbled  a  great  deal,  as  Englishmen  willy  and  gave 
William  a  very  troublesome  reign,  they  were  wise  enough  to 
know  his  value,  and  when  there  was  any  real  danger  of  losing 
him,  and  getting  James  back,  they  always  forgot  their  discontents 
and  rallied  around  him. 

8.  Mary  was  a  most  devoted  wife.  She  was  good  and  pioufl^ 
and  winning  in  her  manners ;  but  it  shocked  the  feelings  of  tho 

_^  people  to  see  her  supplant^  and  aid  her  husband  in 
^"^'  supplanting,  her  own  father.  There  was  something 
painful  and  heartless  in  the  pleasure  she  exhibited  in  taking 
possession  of  the  palace  of  her  father,  and  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
her  step-mother.  It  was  explained  that  she  did  this  in  order  to 
show  that  she  thoroughly  sympathized  with  her  husband,  and 
that  she  was  only  acting  a  part ;  but  her  behaviour,  says  a  looker- 
on,  "was  censured  by  many."  She  gradually,  however,  won 
much  love  and  affection  in  the  country,  and  was  a  wise  and 
gentle  queen.  Her  court  was  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  Charles 
II.  One  of  her  greatest  friends.  Bishop  Burnet^  wrote  of  her 
that  "  she  set  a  great  example  to  the  whole  nation,  which  shines 
in  every  part  of  it.''  One  of  her  principal  marks  of  wisdom^  he 
considers,  was  that  "  she  took  ladies  off  from  that  idleness  which 
not  only  wasted  their  time,  but  exposed  them  to  many  tempta- 
tions. .  .  .  She  engaged  many  both  to  read  and  work." 

9.  Now  at  last  something  like  charity  and  humility  appeared 
in  the  laws  respecting  religion.     The  persecution  of  the  Dis- 
senters came  to  an  end.     William  hated  religious 

t^e^o*     *^yranny,  and  wished   all  peaceable   and  innocent 

people  in  his  kingdom  to  feel  safe  and  free.     He 

would  have  wished  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 

which  had  so  hampered  and  galled  both  Dissenters  and  Bomau 
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Catholics ;  but  being  in  these  matters  wiser  than  the  country  at 
large,  he  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  Parliament  would  not 
consent  to  repeal  those  acts,  and  when  William  wished  to- extend 
some  toleration  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  it  would  not  consent  to 
that  either ;  indeed,  some  more  grievances  were  added  to  those 
they  had  already,  and  very  harsh  laws  were  enacted  against 
them.  These  laws  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  very 
rigorously  executed. 

10.  The  Dissenters  were  now  permitted,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  have  chapels  and  services  according  to  their  consciences, 
without  any  fear  of  being  molested  or  punished.  AU  their 
ministers,  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  were 
ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  the  king,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  very  thankfully  accepted  the  peace  and  protection  he 
offered  them,  and  were  quite  willing  to  do  so.  One  part  of  this 
oath  used  to  be  *'  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  and  believe  that  it  is  not 
lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
king ;  **  this  clause  was  now  omitted.  The  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  had  not  been  found  to  work  well, 
and  even  the  Tories  were  beginning  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
and  to  remember  Stephen  Langton  and  Humphrey  Bohun,  and 
many  another  old  English  worthy  who  would  have  scorned  the 
notion  of  swearing  such  an  oath. 

11.  But  it  was  a  sore  trouble  to  the  Anglican  clergy.  They 
had  been  so  long  preaching  about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
the  heinous  wickedness  of  resisting  them,  that  it  was  rather 
hard  to  turn  round  now  and  say  their  preaching  had  been  ail 
wrong,  and  that  the  nation  and  the  Church  were  justified  in 
sending  away  the  king  who  had  ruled  so  ill,  and  in  choosing 
another.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  clergy  had  been  either  con- 
vinced of  the  absurdity  of  their  doctrine  by  James's  persecution 
of  the  Church,  his  falseness  and  his  tyranny,  or  thev  persuaded 
themselves  by  ingenious  arguments  that  they  might  lawfully 
obey  William  and  Maiy,  took  the  oaths  and  kept  their 
churches. 

12.  A  few,  among  them  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishop 
Ken,  and  some  other  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  sent  to  the 
Tower,  refused.     They  were  treated  very  gently  and 
patiently ;  but  at  last  a  new  archbishop  and  bishops     'j!™!? ' 
were  appointed  in  their  stead,  and  the  Church  of 
England  went  on  without  them.     These  bishops,  and  the  clergy 
who  followed  them,  were  called  Nonjurors  (men  who  would  not 
take  the  oath) ;  they  considered  themselves  as  the  true  Choich 
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of  England,  and  went  on  consecrating  new  bishops  now  and 
then.  But  scarcely  any  of  the  laity  joined  them,  for  private 
people  had  to  take  no  oaths,  whatever  their  personal  opinions 
might  be,  and  went  on  attending  the  parish  church  as  usual ;  so 
that  the  Nonjuring  Church  was  a  Church  without  any  people, 
without  any  buildings,  without  any  money.  It  lasted  on  in  a 
sort  of  feeble  way  till  1805^  when  the  last  of  the  bishops  died. 

13.  Although  Eling  James  had  fled  from  England  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  some  of  the  Tories  and  clergy  had  soothed 

their  consciences  in  accepting  William  and  Mary  by 

Loidi'iuy.  ^y^S  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  abdicated,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
give  up  his  kingdom  altogether.  He  bad  always, 
like  his  brother  Charles,  been  the  friend  and  humble  ally  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  he  now  took  refuge  with  him  and  sought  his 
aid.  Louis,  perhaps,  might  not  have  cared  lauch  about  James 
if  he  had  not  been  the  mortal  enemy  of  William.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  while  still  only  stadtholder  (or  chief  magistrate)  of 
Holland,  had  seen  with  alarm  how  powerful  France  was  growing, 
and  that  she  was  threatening  to  overtop  and  crush  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  He  knew  too  that  Louis  was  the  most 
deadly  enemy  of  Protestantism.  It  was  the  ruling  passion,  the 
main  object  of  his  Ufo,  to  withstand  him. 

14.  Louis  had  most  cruelly  persecuted  the  Protestants  in  hii 
own  country,  and  in  1685  had  revoked  a  law,  the  Edict  of  l^antes, 

iflM  which  liad  been  made  in  their  favour  by  a  former 
king.  Many  of  the  unfortunate  French  Protestants 
had  fled  from  their  country  and  had  taken  refuge  in  England ; 
bringing  with  them  useful  trades  and  arts,  which  were  a  great 
benefit  to  their  adopted  country :  in  particular  silk-weaving,  in 
which  they  were  very  skilfuL  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the 
French  refugees  of  all  ranks  are  living  amongst  us  still,  and  proud 
now  to  be  Englishmen. 

Louis,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  Protestant  religion 
destroyed  in  England  also,  and  who  was  very  indignant  at  seeing 
his  enemy  William  sitting  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  deter- 
mined to  assist  James  in  recovering  his  dominions. 

15.  It  was  thought  best  for  James  to  begin  the  attempt  in 
Ireland,  where  nearly  all  the  population  were  Catholics,  and 

hated  the  English  Protestant  colonists  with  a  deadly 
Ireland,      ^^atred.     These  colonists  were  in  comparison  few  in 

number,  but  they  were  far  more  civilized,  richer,  and 
more  determined.  They  drew  together,  resolving  to  defend 
themselves,  thoir  piopecty,  and  their  religion  to  the  last   A  great 
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number  of  them  gathered  together  into  the  fortitied  town  of 
Deny,  or  Londonderry,  and  refused  to  allow  the  soldiers  sent  by 
King  James  to  enter.  It  is  said  that  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  and  while  the  governors  of  the  city  and  the  garrison 
were  debating  what  they  should  do,  thirteen  young  apprentice 
boys  ran  and  shut  the  city  gates  in  the  face  of  James's  officers. 

16.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  British  Isles.  It  lasted  105  days,  until  the  people 
were  all  but  starved.    A  handful  of  oatmeal  fried  in 

tallow  was  a  dainty ;  so  were  rats  and  dogs ;  a  puppy's     «.      *  m 
paw  sold  for  five  and  sixpence.    Still  they  held  out.      Derry? 
Four  thousand  of  the  soldiers  were  dead  ]   the  rest 
were  worn  to  skeletons ;  but  still  they  said,  "  No  surrender."    At 
last,  and  just  before  it  was  too  late,  English  ships  came  to  their 
rescue,  bringing  food  and  troops,  and  the  Irish  besiegers  departed. 

17.  Still  James  stayed  in  Ireland,  holding  his  court  and 
behaving  as  foolishly  and  tyrannically  as  ever.  Next  year 
William  had  to  go  to  Ireland  himself  with  an  army. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  Boyne.    The  -^^^m  ^^^ 
history  of  that  battle  seems  to  explain  very  clearly      bqI^^, 
the  history  and  fate  of  the  two  kings.    Almost  before 
the  fight  was  well  begun  "William  was  wounded  in  the  right 
shoulder,  but  he  had  his  wound  plastered  up ;  he  held  his  sword 
with  his  left  hand,  managed  his  horse  with  the  wounded  right, 
was  in  all  the  thickest  of  ti^e  fight,  leading  and  cheering  his  men. 
James  looked  on  from  a  safe  place  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  things  were  going  against  him  he  gallopped 
off  to  Dublin,  and  never  felt  happy  tUl  he  was  safe  back  in 
France.     One  of  the  Irish  officers  said  afterwards  to  an  English- 
man, "  Change  kings  with  us,  and  we  will  fight  you  again." 

18.  After  the  war  in  Ireland  was  over  there  was  a  most  terrible 
persecution  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  who  were  looked  on  as 
rebels  and  traitors.  Persecution,  however,  no  longer  meant 
burning  or  beheading.  The  time  when  people  were  put  to  death 
for  their  religion  had  long  gone  by  in  the  British  Isles.  Even 
this  was  probably  considered  more  a  political  than  a  religious 
persecution.  There  were  indeed  laws  banishing  bishops,  friars, 
and  others  from  the  country,  and  enacting  that  if  they  ever 
ventured  to  show  their  faces  again  they  should  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  a  single  one  was  really 
put  to  death.  They  were  compelled  to  hide  in  caves  and  hovels," 
as  the  Covenanters  had  done  in  Scotland;  and  the  Eoman 
Catholic  laity  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  uiijust  and  cruel  law8|. 
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which  strengthened  their  bitter  hatred  to  England.  The  worst 
of  these  laws,  however,  were  not  made  in  the  reign  of  William, 
but  in  that  of  his  successor. 

19.  While  William  was  away  in  Ireland   the  French  king 
sent  a  fleet  to  invade  England,  which  defeated  the  English  ships 

that  were  set  to  guard  the  coast,  and  actually  landed 

^    t   ^^^^  troops  on  English  ground.     As  soon  as  it  was 

KogUnd?     known  that  a  foreign  invader  had  set  foot  on  the 

shore  of  Devonshire,  the  whole  country  round  was 
up  in  arms.  The  beacon-lights  blazed  on  every  hill-top.  The 
lords,  the  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  the  whole  population  pound 
down  every  road  which  led  to  the  sea.  They  were  not  thinkiiig 
now  of  King  James  or  King  William ;  they  were  thinking  of 
the  dear  native  land,  the  sacred  soil  of  England.  The  French 
admiral  was  startled ;  ho  would  not  stay  to  fight ;  after  bnmiiig 
the  little  defenceless  town  of  Teignmouth  the  invaders  returned 
to  their  ships,  having  only  raised  the  spirit  of  the  people,  tonied 
them  more  heartily  than  ever  to  William  and  Mary,  and  awaj 
from  James,  who  employed  foreign  soldiers  against  lus  own 
people. 

20.  Even  the  Jacobites  (as  the  adherents  of  James  were  now 
called)  shared  in  the  patriotic  feeling,  and  did  not  wish  England 
to  be  beaten  by  foreign  fleets  and  armies.  One  of  James's 
ministers  writes  to  the  king  how  sorry  he  is  to  hear  that  ''sonis 
of  your  Majesty's  servants  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  show 
their  dislike  that  the  French  should  beat  the  English  at  sea." 

21.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the  French  prepared  to  invade 
England  again.  James  and  his  allies  had  some  hope  that  Kussell, 
the  English  admiral  who  was  sent  against  them,  as  well  as  t 
great  many  of  the  officers  and  sailors,  were  secretly  in  favour  of 
Uie  banished  king,  and  woidd  not  oppose  the  invasion.  But  tbey 
were  quite  mistaken.  Kussell  did  really  wish  well  to  James,  bat 
ho  did  not  mean  his  country  to  be  conquered  by  the  French.  Ho 
said  out  boldly, "  Do  not  think  that  I  will  let  the  French  triumph 
over  us  in  our  own  seas.  Understand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them 
I  fight  them ;  aye,  though  the  king  himself  should  be  on  board." 

kept   his  word.     A  great  sea-fight   took  place 

Battle  of     '^^'^^^^^  lasted  five  days,  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  it  is 

Lb.  Hogne.    called.     The  English  and  the  Dutch  fleets  joined 

together,  chased  the  French  ships  to  their  own  coasts 

burnt  or  seized  a  great  many  of  them,  utterly  defeated  them,  and 

sailed  away,  singing,  "  God  save  the  king."     The  joy  and  pride 

of  the  English  knew  no  bounds ;  this  was  the  first  great  victoxj 
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they  had  gained  over  the  French  since  the  Battle  of  Agincoort, 
and  the  firat  great  defeat  Louis  XIY.  had  ever  met  with. 

22.  King  William  was  abroad  at  this  time,  but  Mary  was  in 
England;  and  did  all  she  could  in  honour  of  the  conquerors,  and 
to  succour  and  comfort  the  wounded.  Feeling  all  she  could  do 
was  not  enough,  she  promised  to  devote  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
royal  palaces  for  the  reception  of  disabled  seamen  in  all  future 
times.  The  palace  she  chose  for  this  purpose  was  at  Greenwich ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  she  died  that  the  plan  was  carried  into 
effect.  Not  many  years  ago  the  old  Greenwich  pensioners  might 
still  be  seen  with  their  wooden  legs  and  wooden  arms,  enjoying 
their  palace  and  beautiful  park,  but  perhaps  not  often  thinking 
of  the  kind  and  gentle  queen  who  had  given  them  that  honour- 
able home. 

23.  With  all  his  cold  manners  and  rough  ways,  William  and 
Mary  were  devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  and  it  was  a  most 
terrible  sorrow  to  him  when  she  died,  which  was 

not  long  after  Russell's  great  victory.     After  the       ^J^- 
plague  disappeared,  the  most  formidable  disease  to      quewi. 
which  the   English   were  subject  was   small-pox, 
which  is  now  held  at  bay  and  half  conquered  by  vaccination, 
but  was  then  a  most  common  and  fatal  disease.     When  Mary 
was  but  thirty-two  years  old  she  died  from  it,  leaving  no  children. 
William  continued  to  reign  for  some  years  longer. 

24.  One  very  important  thing  which  took  place  during  those 
years,  and  of  which  we  feel  the  benefit  to  this  day,  was  what 
is  called  the  emancipation  of  the  press.     Up  till 

this  period  no  one  could  print  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  j,}^^' 
without  permission.  There  was  an  official  called  ^hepwis 
a  licenser  or  censor,  whose  business  it  was  to  read 
any  book  that  an  author  wished  to  publish,  and  give  permission 
if  he  approved,  or  forbid  if  he  disapproved,  the  contents. 
Sometimes  he  would  forbid  very  good  books  and  allow  very 
foolish  ones.  No  one  was  allowed  to  publish  any  political  news 
without  permission,  and  the  government  only  sanctioned  just 
what  they  wanted  the  nation  to  know.  It  had  been  particularly 
remarked  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  that  when  the  French  king 
did  away  with  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  persecuted  the  Protestants 
in  the  barbarous  manner  mentioned  before,  the  gazettes  which 
were  printed  twice  a  week,  and  professed  to  give  information  of 
all  that  was  going  on  in  Europe,  took  no  notice  of  these  events^ 
nor  would  the  English  people  have  known  anything  about  them 
but  for  private  letters  and  the  tales  told  by  the  refugees. 
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No  one  darod  publish  one  word  of  what  was  said  in  parliament ; 
80  that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  people  to  know 
how  the  mombere  they  had  elected  were  behaving,  and  whether 
they  wore  worthy  of  confidence. 

25.  Any  book  may  now  be  published  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  printer  or  ])ubli8her.  If  it  is  thought  to  be  wicked  or 
injurious,  the  publisher  or  the  author  is  prosecuted  ;  but  that  is 
the  only  limit  tu  freedom  of  publication.  And  this  liberty  began 
in  1695.  The  lirst  notable  result  was  the  quantity  of  newspapers 
which  began  at  once  to  be  published.  There  had 
ewspapen.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  before,  and   those  very  small, 

very  dull,  and  often  oblij^'ed  to  omit  the  exact  things  which  ii 
would  hav(»-  hoim  most  interesting  to  know.  Some  of  the  veiy 
early  ones  consisted  of  only  three  or  four  pages,  about  the  size  of 
those  in  *  J^nulshaw's  Guide.'  Pepya,  however,  gives  us  rather  a 
good  account  of  a  newspaper  published  in  his  time.  "It  is 
pretty,  full  of  news,  and  no  folly  in  it.*'  Perhaps  he  coald 
hardly  say  as  much  of  all  our  newspapers  to-day. 

20.  It  was  not  quite  yet  that  speeches  in  parliament  were 
allowed  to  be  published,  and  when  printers  and  editors  began 
to  do  so  they  ran  a  cliance  of  being  severely  punished  for 
infringing  the  *'  Privileges  of  Parliament."  That,  however,  vas 
authorized  after  a  time,  and  now  every  word  spoken  in  parha- 
meut  is  printed  and  flying  all  over  the  country  almost  as  soon  as 
uttered,  and  every  one  may  know  what  the  members  of  the 
government  and  parliament  think  and  say  about  any  subject  on 
which  the  nation  is  interested.  The  wisest  and  cleverest  men  of 
both  or  all  parties  say  the  best  and  wisest  things  they  can  on 
all  subjects,  either  in  parliament  or  at  public  meetings ;  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousimds  only  can  hear  them,  but  millions  can  and 
do  read  them.  They  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  great  matters, 
to  look  on  both  sides,  and  more  or  less  wisely  to  form  their  own 
opinions.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chaff  mingled  with  the 
wheat,  that  is  the  fate  unhappily  of  almost  every  human  work. 

27.  Though  there  was  no  more  fighting  in  Ireland  or  England, 
the  war  i^-ith  the  French  was  still  continued  on  the  Continent 

At  last  William  had  the  satisfaction  of  humbling  his 
great  enemy,  and  making  him  sign  a  peace,  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  giving  up  a  great  part  of  his  unjust  gains, 
acknowledging  William  to  be  King  of  England,  and  promising 
to  do  nothing  farther  to  disturb  him  in  his  possession  of  the 
crown,  Ihou^li  he  still  i)rotect<!il  James  as  his  guest  iii  France. 

28.  This  peace  did  uot  last  long.     In  1701  the  uofortonate 
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and  unwise  King  James  died,  and,  to  the  great  indignation  and 

astonishment  of  the  English,  Louis  seemed  to  forget 

his  recognition  of  William,  and  declared  the  young     u    SJ*  « 

son  of  James  to  be  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and     janiei  II. 

Ireland.    This  great  insult  roused  the  English  spirit 

to  defiance ;  they  crowded  round  William  urging  him  to  war. 

He  wished    for  notliing    better,   but  he   never   went   to  war 

again.      Ilis   health    had   always    been   very    bad,   and   now, 

though  he  was  but  fifty-one  years  old,  he  was  visibly  dying.    He 

was  riding  on  the  turf  at  Hampton  Court,  when  his 

horse  stumbled  over  a  mole-hill  and  threw  him;        l*f(^' 

though  it  was  but  a  slight  accident,  the  shock  was  ^iuJi^  ni 

too  much  for  him,  and  in  a  few  weeks   he  died. 

Long  afterwards  the  Jacobites  used  to  drink  a  toast  "to  the 

little  gentleman   in  black  velvet,  who  did  such  good  service 

in  1702,"  as  though  tliey  thought  the  Great  lievolution  was  all 

undone  when  King  William  died. 
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LECTURE  LIL-WHIQ8  AND  TORIBa 

Qaeen  Anne  and  the  Chorchills.  War  witih  France.  BatUe  of  BleDhdm. 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  Negro  slaves.  Scotland.  Qeoige  of  Hanover. 
Whigs  and  Tories.    Attempts  of  the  Stuart  princes. 


1.  As  William  and  Maiy  left  no  childien,  the  Princeas  Anne^ 
sister  to  Mary,  and  a  Protestant  like  her,  succeeded  to  the  thronep 

She  was  not  an  interesting  character.  Macanlay 
|][^'       says  that  **  when  in  good  humour  she  was  meekly 

stupid,  and  when  in  bad  humour  was  sulkily  stupid.' 
She  was,  however,  beloved  by  the  people,  for  she  was  simpk^ 
affectionate,  and  good.  She  was,  Uke  most  of  her  subjects^ 
warmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  above  all,  she 
was  a  true  Englishwoman.  The  English  nation,  who  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  who  had 
never  loved  William,  though  they  could  not  fail  to  respect  him, 
were  heartily  sick  of  the  Dutch,  and  glad  to  be  under  a  sovereign 

of  their  own  blood  again.  Her  husband.  Prince 
^iS^mSS^  George,  was  even  less  interesting  than  herself.     A 

description  of  his  character,  written  while  he  was 
still  living,  ends  with  telling  us,  ''Ho  is  very  fat,  loves 
news,  his  bottle,  and  the  queen;"  and  that  '*he  has  neither 
many  friends  nor  enemies  in  England."  It  seems  he  was 
too  dull  to  make  either.  No  one  thought  of  making  or  even 
calling  him  king,  and  for  a  long  time  the  real  governors  of 
both  queen  and  country  were  two  very  clever  people,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough.     They  had  not  yet  reached  the 

high  titles  of  duke  and  duchess,  though  they  are 
Chu^hilli    ^®^  known  under  them.     Churchill  was  still  on  his 

road  of  preferment  from  a  simple  page  to  the  highest 
subject  in  the  land,  and  was  now  an  earL  The  duchess  had 
been  fur  many  years  the  queen's  greatest  friend.  She  was  as 
clever  as  her  mistress  was  stupid,  aud  as  overbearing  as  her 
mistress  was  meek.     **  The  loyalty^  the  patience,  the  Mlf-devo- 
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tion  were  on  the  side  of  the  mistress ;  the  whims,  the  haughty 
airs,  the  fits  of  ill-temper  were  on  the  side  of  the  waiting-woman.*' 

2.  The  queen  and  her  friend  were  so  intimate  that  they 
dropped  their  titles,  and  gave  each  other  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  said 
that  she  chose  to  be  called  Mrs.  Freeman  to  show  how  frank  and 
bold  she  was.  The  two  husbands,  Prince  George  and  the  duke, 
were  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Freeman.  The  duke  was  a  most 
remarkable  man ;  ho  was  wonderfully  handsome  and  fascinating 
in  his  manners.  His  education  had  not  been  much  attended  to  ; 
he  never  found  writing  an  easy  task,  and  ho  said  himself  that  all 
he  knew  of  English  history  he  had  learnt  from  Shakespeare's 
plays ;  but  by  his  own  genius  he  rose  to  be  the  greatest  soldier 
and  commander  of  his  age.  He  was  noted  for  sweet  temper  and 
for  himianity  far  greater  than  was  common  among  soldiers  and 
generals  of  those  times.  But  he  was  not  honourable.  He  had 
betrayed  King  James  in  the  most  base  and  ungrateful  manner 
when  his  need  was  the  sorest,  and  had  been  quite  as  ready  to 
betray  his  new  master,  William,  when  he  thought  it  for  his  own 
interest.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  avaricious,  and  even  miserly. 
All  the  world  knew  of  this  weakness  of  his,  and  a  story  is  told 
how  at  one  time,  when  he  was  unpopular  with  the  people,  they 
mobbed  another  nobleman  in  mistake  for  the  duke.  ''  I  will 
easily  convince  you,"  said  this  nobleman,  "  that  I  am  not  my 
Lord  Marlborough.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  only  two  guineas 
about  me,  and  in  the  second  place  they  are  very  much  at  your 
service.*'  Everybody  in  England  and  abroad  ^ew  how  com- 
pletely Anne  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Churchills ;  and 
on  the  Continent  it  was  believed  that  the  handsome  earl  was  her 
lover ;  but  that  was  entirely  wrong.  Anne  was  always  faithful 
to  her  husband,  and  the  person  she  really  loved  was  the 
duchess. 

3.  As  soon  as  King  William  was  dead,  leaving  a  great  war 
with  France  just  beginning,  Marlborough  became  the  principal 
man  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  principal  men 

in  Europe.  The  war  went  on  for  many  years,  and  y^^. 
was  very  glorious  to  England.  The  object  of  it  still 
was  to  prevent  France,  and  the  ever-encroaching  Louis,  from 
becoming  too  powerful.  He  was  now  attempting  to  add  Spain 
to  his  other  dominions  by  making  his  grandson  king  of  that 
country.  When  he  dismissed  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
crown  he  was  reported  to  have  said,  '*  There  are  no  more 
Pyrenees."    The  other  nations  of  Europe,  including  England, 

MM 
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vrcrc  determined  that  the  Pyrenees  should  not  be  obliterated, 
ftnd  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  he  united.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  this  war  that  the  English  got  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  which  they  have  kept  over  since,  and  which  is  looked 
on  as  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

4.  But  the  ftiost  important  of  the  fighting  was  not  in  SpaiDi 
nor  did  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  go  there  himself.  Most  of 
the  German  states  took  part  in  the  war  also ;  Prussia,  Hanover, 
and  some  others,  sided  with  England ;  Bavaria  and  Cologne  took 
part  with  the  French.     Of  all  Marlborough's  great  victories,  the 

most  famous  was  that  of  Blenheim  in  Bavaria,  the 
BAtti     f     ^*™®  ^^  which  is  very  familiar  to  us,  partly  through 
Blenheim.    ^^®  palace  which  was  built  and  presented  to  Mail- 
borough  by  the  nation,  and  named  after  his  greatest 
triumph,  partly  by  the  charming  little  poem  of  Southey.     "  What 
good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  **  says  the  child  in  that  poeuL     Thon^^ 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  war; 
though  for  that  year  the  French  forces  were  broken  to  pieces, 
and  all  the  conquests  they  had  made  in  Germany  were  taken 
back  from  them,  and  though  they  lost  one  of  their  most  valuable 
allies,  Bavaria,  yet  there  were  many  people  in  England  to  ask 
the  same  question.     The  Tory  party  highly  disapproved  of  the 
war,  and  thwarted  the  counsels  of  Marlborough  in  all  the  ways 
they  could. 

5.  One  at  least  of  their  motives  for  this  opposition  was  not  a 
very  noble  one.  They  disapproved  of  the  war  with  France 
because  it  made  French  wine  so  dear.  *'  All  the  bottle  compan- 
ions,'' says  one  historian,  "  many  physicians,  and  great  numbers 
of  die  lawyers  and  inferior  clergy,  were  united  together  in  the 
faction  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough."  "It  was  strange,'* 
says  another,  '*  how  much  the  desire  for  French  wine  and  the 
dearness  of  it  alienated  many  men  from  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's friendship." 

6.  There  were  oUier  reasons  against  continuing  the  war  which 
had  great  weight  with  the  Tory  party,  one  of  which,  perhaps^ 
was  that  the  King  of  France  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  Uie 
old  and  exiled  royal  family.  They  came  into  power  agaia 
at  last ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  fell  into 
disfavour ;  the  queen  took  another  favourite,  and  peace  waa 
made  with  France.  The  great  Duke  was  deprived  of  all 
his  offices,  retired  to  the  Continent,  and  never  saw  his  nufr 
tress  again.     After  her  death  he  was  called  back  to  England, 

raised  to  his  fonnet  poB\ft,  mA^^i^-g.  ha  died  was  buried  with 
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great  glory  in  Westminster  Abbey.     It  was  agreed 
upon  in  the  peace  made  at  the  time  of  his  disgrace     ip-^V^'f 
that  Spain  and  France   should  never  be  imited,     nSeoht. 
though  the  French  prince  was  suffered  to  be  Elng  of 
Spain ;  that  England  should  keep  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of 
Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  she  should  receive  a  large 
French  province  in  N'orth  America,  which  is  now  called  Nova 
Scotia.     The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  however,  as  this  peace  is  called, 
was  not  to  the  real  glory,  though  it  was  to  the  advantage,  of 
England.     In  making  it  she  deserted  her  allies  in  such  a  dishon- 
ourable way  that  her  own  soldiers  were  bitterly  ashamed,  and 
she  really  for  that  time  deserved  the  title,  which  causes  an  Eng- 
lishman such   cruel  pain,  of  "Perfide  Albion."     One  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  same  treaty  was,  that  England  should  have 
the  right  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  with 
negro  slaves. 

7.  It  was  hundreds  of  years  since  slavery  had  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished for  ever ;  even  the  stem  Conqueror  William  had  seen 
the  duty  of  putting  down  the  Bristol  slave  trade ;  and 

one  cannot  but  wonder,  after  so  many  centuries  of  ^f-jl*^* 
Christianity  and  growing  civilization,  to  find  it  again  trade, 
in  full  force.  The  only  explanation  we  can  see  is  that  the  slaves 
now  in  question  were  not  men  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  but 
negroes  and  heathen.  Even  yet  men  were  far  from  realizing  what 
St.  Paul  had  known  so  well,  that  "  God  had  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth;"  and  though  they  questioned 
whether  it  woidd  be  lawful  to  hold  Christians  in  bondage,  they 
had  no  such  doubt  about  unbaptized  Pagans. 

8.  The  employment  of  negro  slaves,  wonderful  to  say,  had  been 
begun  from  motives  of  the  truest  humanity,  and  was  encouraged 
by  one  of  the  most  tender-hearted  and  pitiful  of  Christians.  See- 
ing how  cruelly  the  Spanish  worked  the  poor  native  Americans 
in  the  silver  mines,  not  long  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a 
priest  named  Las  Casas,  out  of  pure  benevolence,  recommended 
the  employing  of  negroes,  knowing  that  they  were  a  much 
stronger  race,  and  could  endure  hardships  under  which  the  poor 
Americans  sank.  Little  did  he  foresee  what  he  was  setting  on 
foot ;  tlie  kidnapping,  the  tortures,  the  murders.  This  wicked 
trade  brought  great  profits,  and  the  English  people  were  so  dead 
to  any  feeling  of  pity  for  the  wretched  negroes,  that  this  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  seems  to  have  pleased  them  almost  bett^ 
than  any  other. 

9.  Not  only  did  the  Tories  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  matter 
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of  tho  war  and  the  disfavour  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  there  was  actually  a  revival  of  the  old  High  Church 
ftnd  Tory  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  a 
hereditary  sovereign.  This  doctrine  would  perhaps  never  have 
been  revived  in  tho  Church  of  England  had  there  been  a 
tyrannical,  or  Catholic,  or  Dissenting  monarch ;  but  with  Qaeen 
Anne  on  the  throne,  who,  though  she  strove  to  be  impartial^  was 
inclined  to  Toryism  and  High  Church  herself,  and  whom  they 
therefore  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  resist,  it  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  it  forward  once  more.  A  Dr. 
1W  fl^ii  Sachoverell  accordingly  preached  two  sermons,  declar- 
Terell's'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  Eevolution  had  been  unlawful,  and  that 
MnaoBf.  nothing  could  ever  justify  resistance  to  a  king.  For 
preaching  this  doctrine  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  they  gave  him  so  light 
a  punishment  that  it  was  almost  a  victory  to  him  rather  than  a 
defeat.  Almost  everybody  took  his  part ;  and  when  he  travelled 
through  the  country  not  long  after  this  he  was  received  like  a 
hero  or  conquering  prince  :  with  flags,  bell-ringing,  bands  of 
music,  and  every  sign  of  rejoicing.  This  was  made  an  oppo^ 
tunity  too  for  attacking  the  Dissenters,  who  of  course  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  Eevolution;  some  of  their  chapels  were  attacked  by 
liirious  mobs,  and  even  their  private  dwellmgs  were  threatened. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  though  a  fair  amount  of  toleration  was 
granted  by  the  law,  and  approved  by  the  more  enlightened 
classes,  it  had  not  by  any  means  made  its  way  among  the  masses. 
Some  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  higher  London  clergy  were  in 
favour  of  it,  but  the  country  clergy,  who  at  that  time  were  much 
lower  in  position  and  education  than  they  are  now,  and  the  coun- 
try people  had  not  yet  arrived  at  agreeing  with  them. 

10.  Though  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  and 
narrow-mindedness  in  the  country,  and  party  spirit  ran  very  high 
there,  we  have  a  charming  idea  of  rural  England  at  this  time. 
Addison,  a  very  wise  and  good  man,  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful writers  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  has  given  us  a  description 
of  a  country  gentleman,  which  is  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the 
pictures  Chaucer  painted  so  vividly  300  years  before.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverloy  might,  one  thinks,  have  been  the  lineal  descenduit 
of  Chaucer's  knight  fallen  on  less  heroic  times.  He  lives  in  his 
old  country  seat,  and  **  does  not  a  little  value  himself  upon  his 
ancient  descent.''  There  we  see  him,  the  very  ideal  of  a  "fine 
oid  English  gentleman ; "  quite  a  little  king  amongst  the  people, 
but  a  beneficent,  tendoi-lafisx^^)  tt^^thiidn^  king.    All  Ms  aenr- 
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ants  have  grown  grey  in  his  house.  **  You  would  take  his  vdUi 
de  chambre  for  his  hrother ;  his  butler  is  grey-headed,  his  groom  is 
one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman 
has  the  looks  of  a  privy  councillor."  He  is  such  a  kind  master 
that  none  of  his  servants  ever  wish  to  leave  him ;  his  manners 
towards  them  are  '*  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family." 

11.  He  is  as  much  beloved  by  the  tenantry  and  neighbours. 
**  The  farmers'  sons  thought  themselves  happy  if  they  could  open 
a  gate  for  the  good  old  knight  as  he  passed  by ;  which  he 
generally  requited  with  a  nod  or  a  smile,  and  a  kind  inquiry  after 
their  fathers  or  uncles. ''  Just  as  kind  and  good  is  he  towards  his 
old  horses  and  dogs,  which  are  kept  with  great  care  and  tender- 
ness, in  remembrance  of  their  past  services.  Ho  rides  out  hunting 
'' encompassed  by  his  tenants  and  servants,  and  cheering  his 
hounds  with  all  the  gaiety  of  five  and  twenty  ; "  but  at  the  last 
moment,  when  the  poor  hare  is  quite  spent,  and  almost  within 
the  reach  of  her  enemies,  a  signal  is  given,  and  the  dogs  come 
to  a  full  stop.  "  At  the  same  time  Sir  Hoger  rode  forward,  and, 
alighting,  took  up  the  hare  in  his  arms,  which  he  soon  after 
delivered  up  to  one  of  his  servants,  with  an  order  if  she  could  be 
kept  alive  to  let  her  go  in  his  great  orchard  ;  where  it  seems  he 
has  several  of  those  prisoners  of  war,  who  live  together  in  a  very 
comfortable  captivity." 

12.  He  is  a  high-bred  gentleman  in  every  look  and  every 
thought;  but  his  education  had  not  been  very  profound.  He 
did  not  choose  to  have  a  very  learned  clergyman  as  his  chaplain, 
since  he  "  was  afraid  of  being  insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at 
his  own  table.*'  His  favourite  reading  seems  to  have  been 
*  Baker's  Chronicle ; '  of  which  we  too  have  read  some.  He  does 
not  quite  know  what  to  think  about  witches,  gipsies,  and  fortune- 
tellers. He  takes  care  to  protect  a  poor  old  woman,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  practising  the  black  art,  from  ill  usage ;  but  at  the  same 
time  advises  her,  "  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  the  devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours* cattle.** 

The  accoimt  of  the  rural  Sunday  and  of  Sir  Eoger  at  church 
is  too  delicious  to  be  spoilt  by  extracts ;  it  ought  to  be  read  as 
Addison  wrote  it  (*  Spectator,'  No.  112,  July  9,  1711),  as  indeed 
ought  his  whole  portraiture.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  think,  as  we 
read  it,  **  He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentle  knight ; "  and  were  there 
many  such  as  ho,  we  should  not  have  much  fear  for  the  future  of 
the  country. 
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13.  It  was  in  Anne's  reign  that  England  and  Scotland  were 
finally  made  into  one  kingdom.     Though  they  had  been  under 

one  king  for  more  than  100  years,  they  had  not  been 

1707.       looked  on  as  one  nation;  for  each  had  a  separate 

XmI^^ d  ^'  d  Parliament,  separate  laws,  and  a  separate  coinage  of 

l^tland.     ^oi^ey.     Since  many  of  the  Scotch  people  looked  on 

the  Stuart  kings  as  peculiarly  their  own,  they  had 
fought  for  Xing  James  in  the  days  of  William  and  Maiy,  and 
afterwards  fought  for  his  son  and  grandson.  The  state  of  Scot- 
land was  a  Yciy  curious  one.  It  was  divided  almost  completely 
between  two  distinct  races  of  men.  The  Lowlanders  were,  as 
was  mentioned  long  ago  (see  p.  247),  really  of  English  or  Saxon 
blood,  and  all  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  which  was  the  part 
inhabited  by  them,  was  now  nearly  as  much  civilized  as  England 
and  the  other  European  nations.  These  Scotch  were  rigid  Pro- 
testants and  Presbyterians.  But  in  the  northern  part^  where  the 
Highlanders  lived,  everything  was  very  different.  The  inhabitants 
of  those  mountainous  regions  were  descended  from  the  old  Celtic 
tribes  whom  first  the  Eomans,  and  then  the  English,  had  hemmed 
in  among  the  hills  and  lakes,  and  who  had  mixed  but  little  with 
their  southern  neighbours,  except  to  fight  or  rob  them.  They 
were  stOl  separated  into  tribes  or  clans ;  and  the  head  or  chief 
of  the  clan  was  the  only  human  being  they  respected.  TTim  they 
would  obey  almost  like  a  god  upon  earth  ;  and  would  fight  in  any 
quarrel  he  might  have  in  hand,  without  tlie  slightest  care  for  the 
lights  or  the  wrongs  of  it.  Their  code  of  morality  was  rather 
singular.  Stealing  cows,  or,  as  it  was  politely  called,  "  lifting,"  was 
a  most  honourable  occupation,  and  worthy  of  a  gentleman  ;  next 
best  indeed  to  fighting ;  but  stealing  sheep  was  degrading  and 
infamous.  Work  or  labour  of  any  sort  was  also  degrading,  and 
only  fit  for  women.  With  all  this,  the  Highlanders  had  a  grace 
and  charm  of  manner  which  was  sadly  wanting  in  the  Low- 
landers,  and  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Celtic  races.  The 
Highland  tribes  stUl  for  the  most  part  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  It  was  a  long  time  yet  before  these  wild  people  could 
learn  order  and  obedience — not  till  after  one  or  two  great  rebellions; 
but  the  beginning  of  it  was  made  when  the  two  countries  were 
brought,  at  least  nominally,  under  one  law.  Though  after  this 
there  was  but  one  parliament  for  both  nations,  the  Scotch  never 
accepted  the  Church  of  England,  but  retained  their  Presbyterian 
religion. 

14.  Anne  had  several  children,  but  the  same  fatality  which 
seemed  to  attend  the  Stuart  family,  as  it  had  before  attended  the 
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Tudors,  pursued  her,  and  they  all  died  in  infancy  or  childhood. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  successor  to  the 
throne.  The  English  were  resolved  not  to  have  the  son  of  James, 
whom  Louis  XIV.  had  declared  to  be  king  ;  and  who,  though  he 
called  himself  James  lU.,  was  generally  known  as  the  *  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,"  or  less  politely  as  the  "  Pretender ; "  and  who  was 
a  Eoman  Catholic  like  his  father.  Many  Jacobites  in  England 
secretly  hoped  that  he  might  yet  have  a  chance  when  Anne  died, 
since  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  stranger  and  foreigner, 
and  only  a  distant  relation  to  the  royal  family. 

15.  It  had  been  settled  during  William's  life  that  if  neither 
he  and  Queen  Mary,  nor  Anne,  left  any  children,  the  crown  must 
be  given  to  a  Protestant  German  prince,  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
who  was  descended  from  that  daughter  of  James  L  who  had 
been  called  the  Queen  of  Hearts.  This  is  the  last  change  of 
dynasty  or  royal  family  which  has  taken  place ;  the  House  of 
Hanover,  or  Brunswick,  as  it  is  often  called,  has  gone  on  reigning 
in  England  ever  since,  though  it  has  no  longer  anything  to  do 
with  Hanover.  It  seems  that  Queen  Anne  herself  would  have 
been  inclined  to  favour  her  half-brother,  and  had  he  consented 
to  change  his  religion  he  would  doubtless  have  been  welcomed 
back  to  England,  for  there  were  still  many  Tories  who  longed 
for  the  old  royal  line  to  be  restored.  There  was  only  one  thing 
they  loved  more  than  a  hereditary  king,  and  that  was  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England.  To  his  lasting  honour,  the 
young  prince  would  not  change  Ins  religion  for  a  crown.  With 
his  own  hand  he  wrote  these  plain  and  honest  words,  "  I  neither 
want  counsel  nor  advice  to  remain  unalterable  in  my  fixed 
resolution  of  never  dissembling  my  religion,  but  rather  to 
abandon  all  than  act  against  my  conscience  and  honour,  cost 
what  it  will." 

16.  When  Queen  Anne  died,  therefore.  Prince  George  of 
Hanover  was  sent  for  from  Germany,  and  proclaimed  king. 
Thus  England  saw  herself  once  more  under  the  rule 

of  a  foreigner.     Greorge  could  not  even  speak  Eng-      n^^^?*  - 
lish,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  and  his  prime       Am^^ 
minister,  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  could  talk  together 
was  in  very  bad  Latin.     His  private  life  was  not  very  much 
better  than  Charles  II.'s.  He  was  neither  a  clever  nor  an  attractive 
man,  and  was  never  much  liked  in  England.     He 
returned  the  compliment,  as  William  had  done,  by     "••'^*  ^ 
not   liking   England   much.      He   greatly   preferred  his   little 
dominion  in  Germany,  and  really  seems  to  have  been  of  no  usq 
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at  all  in  England,  except  as  a  solid  figoie  on  the  throne, 
kept  James  Stoait  out. 

17.  The  old  romantic  and  religious  reverence  for  royalty 
seemed  to  die  out  under  these  new  and  elected  kings.  Thoo^ 
they  were  distantly  descended  from  the  royal  family,  they  were 
not  in  the  direct  line,  and  there  seemed  no  special  sacredness 
about  them.  It  is  amusing  to  see,  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
how  astonished  Pepys  was  when  it  dawned  upon  his  under- 
standing that  kings  and  princes  had  some  resemblance  to  other 
mortals.  One  day  he  was  with  the  king  in  his  baige,  **  hearing 
him  and  the  duke  (James)  talk,  and  seeing  and  observing  their 
manner  of  discourse.  And,  God  forgive  me  !  though  I  admire 
them  with  all  the  duty  possible,  yet  the  more  a  man  considers 
and  observes  them,  the  less  he  finds  of  difference  between  them 
and  other  men,  though  (blessed  be  God  !)  they  are  both  princes 
of  great  nobleness  and  spirits." 

18.  The  miraculous  power  of  curing  disease  by  .the  royal 
touch,  which  had  come  down  from  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  was  not  supposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Hanoverian 
princes ;  but  if  any  one  could  perform  that  miracle  it  was  the 
banished  Stuarts,  who  did  still  practise  it  now  and  then,  or 
attempt  to  do  so.  In  England  there  no  longer  seemed  anything 
supernatural  in  the  respectable,  or,  perhaps,  not  very  respectable, 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  government.  For  a  long  time  now 
the  history  of  England  becomes  veiy  prosaic. 

19.  During  the  last  200  years  the  country  had  been  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement  There  had  been  the  Reformation  and  its 
martyrs ;  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  deliverance  of  England ; 
the  long  struggle  against  despotism,  both  in  Church  and  State ; 
every  one  of  which  had  stirred  men's  hearts  to  their  very  depths, 
and  roused  them  to  enthusiasm  and  heroism.  But  now  that  sll 
was  achieved,  that  there  was  no  more  tyranny  and  no  more 
martyrdom,  everything  gradually  settled  down  into  quietness 
and  a  kind  of  stagnation.  Conflicts,  both  religious  and  political, 
still  went  on,  but  they  were  no  longer  at  fever  heat. 

It  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable  effects  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which  had  been  founded  thirty  or  forty  years 
before,  that  it  drew  men's  minds  ofF  from  political  matters,  and 
furnished  them  with  "  subjects  of  discourse  which  might  be 
treated  without  warmth  of  passion."  Addison,  who,  with  all 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  was  evidently  not  a  natural  philoso- 
pher, does  not  speak  very  reverently  of  all  those  wonderful 
inventions  before  referred  to.      He  says,  **The  air-pump,  the 
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barometeTy  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventionB  were  thrown 
out  to  those  busy  spirits  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that 
he  may  lot  the  ship  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while  he  diverts 
himself  with  those  innocent  amusements."  While  the  philoso- 
phers were  thus  *' diverting "  themselves,  we  can  see  that  the 
poets  had  undergone  a  change  too.  Instead  of  leading  men  to 
feel  or  to  imagine,  instead  of  carrying  them  into  fairyland  or 
dreamland,  into  heaven  or  hell,  they  taught  them  to  judge  and 
to  reflect.  Pope's  poetry,  Qome  of  which  is  very  interesting,  is 
generally  cold,  hard,  and  brilliant  like  cast  steeL 

20.  A  great  part  of  the  history  of  these  times  is  taken  up  with 
the  disputes  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  each  striving  for  the 
ascendancy.  It  is  not  very  interesting  to  follow 
the  details  of  their  struggle,  or  always  to  see  who  ^JvSL^'^^ 
were  up  and  who  were  down,  but  it  is  well  to  know  ™^* 
clearly  what  they  each  wished  and  believed.  These  two  great 
parties  were  then,  just  as  they  are  now,  agreed  up  to  a  certain 
point.  They  both  desired  to  maintain  the  English  constitution ; 
they  both  wished  for  a  hereditary  monarch,  who  should  govern 
the  country  in  agreement  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Lords  and  Commons.  The  Tories  did  not  wish  for  a  despotic 
sovereign,  who  could  govern  according  to  his  own  wiQ,  un- 
shackled by  law  or  parliament,  any  more  than  the  Whigs  did. 
The  Whigs  did  not  wish  for  a  republic  and  the  putting  down  of 
the  monarchy  altogether,  any  more  than  the  Tories  did.  The  great 
difference  between  them  was  that  the  Tories  seem  to  have  thought 
the  constitution  was  already  quite  perfect,  and  that  no  change 
ought  ever  to  be  made  in  it ;  whilst  the  Whigs  held  that  as 
other  circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  people,  for  instance, 
changed  with  time,  the  constitution  ought  to  adapt  itself  to 
those  changes,  and  to  grow  as  the  nation  grew.  The  Tories 
thought  most  of  the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  upper  classes, 
the  duty  of  order  and  obedience,  and  the  evil  of  rebellion.  The 
Whigs  thought  most  of  the  blessing  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  Tories  wished  all  'people  to  obey  the 
bishops,  to  believe  the  prayer-book,  and  to  go  to  church.  The 
Whigs  thought  all  people  ought  to  judge  for  themselves,  and 
might  go  to  chapel  if  they  thought  fit. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  old  nobility  of  England 
have  never,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  belonged 
entirely  to  the  Tory  class.  A  great  number  of  them  have 
always  cared  heartily  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs. 
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I'l.  William  IIL,  who  wislicd  t.»  In-  lUir  ;iii<l  just  to  all  parties, 
had  choseu  his  ministers  somo  from  the  Tories  and  some  from 
the  Whigs.  When  the  two  did  not  agree,  which  was  of  course 
very  often,  he  himself  decided  between  tliem.  The  same  plan 
went  on  during  Anne's  reign,  and  she  tried  to  hold  the  balance 
fairly.  But  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  do  this,  and  kept  the 
king  or  queen  very  responsible  and  very  anxious,  while  the  quar- 
rels between  tlie  two  parties  made  it  almost  impossible  to  act  in 
a  firm  or  decided  manner.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  a  new 
plan  was  attempted — that  of  choosing  all  the  members  of  the 
government,  the  Cabinet,  as  they  were  called,  from  one  side  or 
the  other,  according  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
The  Cabinet  (Commons.  Thus,  if  the  people  in  the  country  were 
most  in  favour  of  the  Tories,  and  chose  most  Tory  members  of 
parliament,  the  ministers  apj)ointed  would  be  Tories  too,  and 
would  feel  very  strong,  all  agreeing  with  each  other,  and  having 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  to  back  them.  If  the  people  were 
more  inclined  to  the  Whigs,  and  elected  most  Whig  members, 
the  ministers  would  be  Whigs  too.  Whenever  the  countiy 
changed  its  mind,  which  it  was  sure  to  do  sometimes,  then  the 
ministers  were  changed  also.  This  is  the  system  by  which  our 
country  has  been  governed  ever  since. 

22.  As  it  was  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  set 
George  I.  on  the  throne,  they  now  came  into  power,  and  continued 

to  govern  the  country  for  a  long  time.     One  of  the  first  things       |» 
they  did  was  to  banish  some  of  the  leading  Tories  from  the       {: 
country.     It  was  said,  though  not  exactly  proved,  that  they  had 
been  secretly  planning  to  bring  James  Stuart,  the  "  Pretender,"       i 
back.   It  IB  quite  true  that  many  of  the  Tories  still  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  their  hearts  about  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  their 
eldest  sons,  and  could  not  feel  quite  clear  as  to  whether  it  had 
been  right  to  drive  James  away,  and  to  pass  over  his  son.     But 
these  uncertainties  were  not  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  risk 
anything  to  bring  the  Chevalier  or  Pretender  back. 

23.  The  year  after  Anne's  death,  the  son  of  James  thought  he 
would  make  an  effort  to  recover  the  kingdom.     The  attempt  was 

begun  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  most  of  the 

1715.       wild  clansmen,  or  rather  their  chiefs,  were  in  favour 

?*  h*t«      ^^  ^^®  Stuarts ;  almost  the  only  one  on  the  other 

ylgjjj-        side  was  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  at  the  head  of 

the    Campbells.     The   clansmen   cared    neither  for 

James  nor  George,  but  only  for  their  own  chiefs,  and  would  fight 

as  willingly  on  one  side  as  the  other  if  the  chief  commanded  it 
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They  liked  the  fighting  very  much,  and  the  plunder  of  the  rich 
Lowlanders  and  English  still  better. 

24.  It  was  hoped  that,  when  once  a  beginning  was  made  for 
them,  many  of  the  English  would  rise  also  in  support  of  the 
prince.  But  very  few  of  them  did  so.  The  English  government 
arrested  some  of  the  most  influential  men  who  were  thought 
likely  to  join  the  insurrection,  and  the  few  who  did  really  rebel 
were  defeated  at  Preston.  A  battle  was  also  fought  in  Scotland 
at  Sheriff'-muir,  but  not  much  came  of  that,  for  it  was  never 
decided  which  party  got  the  best  of  it.  As  the  old  ballad  quoted 
in  the  *  Heart  of  Midlothian '  has  it — 

**  There's  some  say  that  we  wan, 
And  some  say  that  they  wan, 
And  some  say  that  none  wan 

At  a',  man. 

But  one  thing  is  sure. 
That  at  Shenff-muir 
A  hattle  there  was, 

Which  I  saw,  man.*' 

The  whole  rebellion  was  so  unsuccessful  that  the  Chevalier  was 
very  glad  to  escape  safely  to  France.  He  made  one  or  two  other 
efforts  during  tlie  reign  of  Greorge  I.,  getting  different  foreign 
nations  to  help  him, — once  the  King  of  Sweden,  once  the  King 
of  Spain, — but  all  to  no  purpose.  Nor  had  his  son  any  better  suo- 
cess  when  his  turn  came  to  try  his  fortune. 

25.  Neither  of  these  two  princes,  James's  son  and  grandson, 
were  great  or  good  men,  wortiiy  to  be  kings  of  England.  The 
elder  one  is  said  *'  not  to  have  been  absolutely  wanting  in  capacity 
or  courage,''  but  it  was  added  that  he  gave  the  most  undeniable 
evidence  of  being  his  father's  own  son  (which  we  saw  was  disbe- 
lieved by  every  one  at  his  birth)  **  by  constantly  resisting  the 
counsels  of  wise  men."  Every  one  feels  a  romantic  interest  in  his 
son,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  because  of  his  adventures,  and 
because  we  know  most  about  him  from  the  Waverley  novels ; 
but  those  who  knew  him  best  give  a  very  different  view  of  his 
character  from  the  chivalrous  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  of 
his  friends  and  supporters  was  obliged  to  confess,  "  1  never  heard 
liiiu  express  any  noble  or  benevolent  sentiment,  the  certain  indi- 
cations of  a  great  soul  and  a  good  heart,  or  discover  any  sorrow 
or  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  so  many  worthy  men  who 
had  suffered  in  his  cause." 

20.  When  George  I.  died  his  son  George  II.  succeeded  him 
without  any  dispute,  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  that  there 
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was  any  more  trouble  with  the  Stoazts.     Bat  when 
1740.       the  young  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  about  twenty- 

^J*  *Mi?*  ^^®  ^®  ^^*^°^®  ^^®'  ^  make  one  more  effort  in  hu 
HMiii|r  fiEtther^s  cause  and  his  own.  The  Highlands  rose 
again,  and  for  a  time  all  things  went  w^  with  him. 
He  gained  a  victory  over  the  English  at  Preston-Pans  in  Scotland, 
and  kept  a  gay  court  in  Edinburgh,  though  the  castle  still  held 
out  for  the  English.  He  then  marched  into  England  at  the  head 
of  a  wild  little  army  of  Highlanders,  hoping  that  the  Tory  lords 
and  gentlemen  would  join  him  in  great  numbers.  But  he  was 
disappointed.  These  lords  and  gentlemen  were  safe,  free,  and 
prosperous  \mder  the  government  of  (xeorge  II. ;  and  though 
they  might  grumble  a  little  sometimes,  and  perhaps  think  kindly 
of  die  exiled  family,  their  feelings  were  very  tepid,  and  they  did 
not  care  enough  to  risk  their  lives* and  fortunes  by  rebelling. 
The  common  people  were  still  more  indifferent,  l^ey  seemed 
inclined,  as  was  observed  at  the  time,  to  look  on  and  cry,  "  Eight 
dog  !  fight  bear  1 "  without  taking  any  part  themselves  if  thej 
could  help  it ;  but  feeling  very  angry  with  the  Pretender  for 
coming  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdouL 

27.  \yhen  the  prince  had  marched  as  far  as  Derby,  and  had 
found  no  support  in  England,  he  had  to  march  back  again.  A 
last  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Culloden  in  Scotland,  and 
then  he  too  had  to  flee.  He  was  hiding  about  in  the  Highlands 
for  five  months,  and  had  as  many  adventures  as  his  great  uncle 
Charles  II. ;  at  last  he  arrived  safely  in  France.  This  was  the 
last  serious  attempt  of  the  Stuarts.  Though  the  Jacobites 
continued  to  drink  the  health  of  the  ''  king  over  the  water "  till 
nearly  the  end  of  Ceorge  II.'s  reign,  they  did  nothing  more  for 
him.  He  was  never  brought  back  in  triumph  as  Charles  IL  had 
been.  A  few  years  later  the  English  Eoman  Catholics  even 
began  to  pray  for  the  royal  family  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

28.  The  gradual  dying  out  of  Jacobitism  is  rather  amusingly 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  gloried  in  being  a 
Tory  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  had,  doubtless,  some  little 
sentimental  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  fervently  loyal  to  the  reigning 
family  and  receiving  a  pension  from  King  George.  It  appeals 
that  certain  "  reflections  "  were  cast  upon  him  for  accepting  this 
pension,  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  principles.  When  this 
was  mentioned  to  him,  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
"  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise  that  they  make.  I  have  accepted 
of  a  pension  as  a  reward  which  has  been  thought  due  to  mj 
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literary  merit ;  and  now  that  I  have  Hub  pension  I  am  the  same 
man  in  every  respect  that  I  have  ever  been ;  I  retain  the  same 
principles.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  now  curse ''  (smiling)  ''  the 
House  of  Hanover;  nor  would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  drink 
King  James's  health  in  the  wine  that  King  George  gives  me 
money  to  pay  for.  But,  sir,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  cursing 
the  House  of  Hanover  and  drinking  King  James's  health  are 
amply  overbalanced  by  £300  a  year." 

"  He  no  doubt/'  says  BosweU,  ''  had  an  early  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Stuart;  but  his  zeal  had  cooled  as  his  reason 
strengthened.  Indeed,  I  heard  him  once  say  that  after  the 
death  of  a  violent  Whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  contend  with 
great  eagerness,  he  felt  his  Toryism  much  abated." 

Charles  Edward  fell  into  most  disgraceful  and  degrading  habits 
abroad,  and  died  very  little  respected  by  any  one. 
His  younger  brother  became  a  cardinal,  and  died  in    mt}     1   # 
the  beginning  of  this  century.     So  passed  away  the   ih/gtoaitt. 
royal  House  of  Stuart. 
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LECTURE  LIIL— SLEEP  AND  WAKING. 

The  Wliics  and  Walpole.  Decline  of  enthusiasm.  Forei^  wars. 

and  despondencY.    The  elder  Pitt    Canada  and  Wolfe.    India  and 
Olive.    The  Methodists. 

1.  Georqe  IL  was  not  much  more  interesting  than  his  father, 

nor  was  his  private  character  any  hetter.     Though  he  could  at 

least  speak  English,  he  did  not  feel  like  an  English- 

O^iflln.  ™*^'  ^^^^  ^^  more  interest  in  Hanover.  The 
Whigs  continued  to  govern  England,  with  Sir  Roheit 
Walpole  as  prime  minister.  Walpole  was  a  shrewd,  sensihk 
man,  and  the  country  hccame  more  and  more  pacific  under  his 
influence.  The  Tories  and  the  Church  grew  reconciled  to  the 
new  dynasty ;  the  Dissenters  were  placed  in  a  hetter  position. 
In  order  to  enahle  them  to  hold  offices  in  their  towns  as  mayoi8» 
aldermen,  &c.,  from  which  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  shut 
them  out,  a  law  was  passed  called  the  Indemnity  Act,  which 
excused  them  from  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  same  Act  was  passed  again  and  again,  until  ahoat 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  themselvei 
were  repealed. 

2.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  learnt  to  act  with  more  moderation, 

and  not  to  regard  each  other  as  mortal  enemies.     But  though 

Walpole  sincerely  desired  the  good  of  the  countiy, 
Walpole.     jjQ  ^^^  ^  gjg^^  ^^  ^  degrade  its  character.    The 

principal  means  hy  which  he  kept  everything  so  quiet,  and  was 
able  to  get  his  own  way,  was  hy  bribing  people,  right  and  left 
The  high  spirit  of  English  gentlemen  was  sunk  so  low  that 
many,  even  members  of  parliament,  would  sell  their  votes  for 
Walpole's  bribes.  Sometimes  he  bribed  them  by  giving  them 
places  and  offices  with  comfortable  salaries  attached ;  sometimes 
by  presents  of  good  hard  money,  which  were  delicately  called 
"gratifications."  In  this  way  he  could  nearly  always  get 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  The  government  had  also  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the 
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elections.  It  was  almost  worse  now  than  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Jack  Cade.  In  many  places  the  government  could 
make  people  elect  any  one  whom  they  chose  to  appoint;  in 
others  great  noblemen  could  do  the  same.  Some  places,  which 
in  old  days  were  rich  and  important,  and  used  to  send  members 
to  represent  them  in  parliament,  had  now  dwindled  away  into 
poor  little  villages,  or  much  less  than  villages,  where  there  might 
bo  only  a  few  sheep  and  shepherds  left.  Still  they  went  on 
sending  members  to  parliament.  These  came  to  be  called  "  rotten 
boroughs."  Other  places  which  had  formerly  been  insignificant 
hamlets  had  now  grown  into  large  towns,  with  thousands  of 
inhabitants ;  these  might  not  send  any  members  at  all. 

4.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  parliament  did  not  fairly  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  country.  Walpole  knew  this  very  well ;  he 
know  too  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  according  to  the  sense  and 
will  of  the  nation ;  and  however  well  he  might  have  bribed  the 
parliament,  and  however  sure  he  might  be  of  a  great  majority  in 
the  House,  if  the  people  outside  really  cared  about  the  matter, 
and  showed  that  they  objected  to  his  plans,  he  always  gave  way. 

5.  George  II.,  being  a  brave  man  and  a  good  soldier,  was  fond 
of  interfering  in  Continental  wars,  with  which  England  need  not 
have  been  burdened.   These  wars  are  very  confusing, 

and  have  not  much  to  do  with  English  history,  p  il. 
The  first  of  them  is  called  the  War  of  the  Austrian  J^tr?* 
Succession,  and  it  was  not  popular  in  England, 
because  the  people  believed  that  the  king  took  part  in  it  for  the 
good  not  of  England,  but  of  Hanover,  of  which  they  were 
jealous.  William  Pitt,  a  patriotic  young  member  of  parliament 
who  was  just  rising  into  note,  and  afterwards  became  the  most 
eminent  man  in  England,  said,  "  It  is  now  too  apparent  that  this 
great,  this  powerful,  this  formidable  kingdom  is  considered  only 
a  province  to  a  despicable  electorate."  The  king  liked  war,  and 
lie  loved  Hanover,  so  he  hated  Pitt  for  this  saying.  One  of  the 
politicians  in  this  reign,  who  had  succeeded  Walpole  as  prime 
minister,  summing-  up  in  a  ffew  words  his  own  ideas  about  the 
foreign  wars,  called  it ''  a  noble  ambition  to  knock  the  heads  of 
the  kings  of  Europe  together,  and  jumble  something  out  of  it 
which  may  be  of  service  to  this  country." 

6.  The  principal  advantages  which  resulted  to  England  out  of 
the  "jumble"  were  not  in  Europe  at  all,  but  in  Asia  and 
America.  England  had  long  possessed  large  colonies  in  America, 
but  Canada,  the  part  which  at  present  belongs  to  us,  was  at  that 
time  colonized  by  the  Fiench.    Our  colonies  were  part  of  what 
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aie  now  called  the  United  States.  Though  those  States  are  now 
a  republic,  they  belonged  to  England,  and  were  under  the  English 
kings  and  queens  till  about  100  years  ago.  Many  of  them  are 
still  called  after  those  former  rulers :  Virginia  after  the  virgia 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  l^faryland  after  Henrietta  Maria,  the  ¥rife  of 
Charles  L  ;  the  Carolinas  after  Charles  IL  ;  New  York  after  the 
Duke  of  York,  James  IL  ;  Georgia  after  George  II. 

7.  There  were  often  disputes  between  the  French  and  English 
colonies  about  the  boundary  lines.  At  last  they  came  to  open 
hostilities.  The  mother  countries  joined  in  the  dispute,  and 
there  was  soon  war  both  in  Europe  and  America.  At  first 
everything  went  very  ill  for  England.  Horace  Walpole,  the  son 
of  old  Sir  Kobert,  and  one  of  the  witty  writers  of  the  day, 
says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  life  that  is  put 
into  the  town  now  and  then  by  very  bad  news  from  abroad,  ods 
should  be  quite  stupefied."     Plenty  of  that  "  life  "  was  put  into 

the  town.  The  French  kept  the  upper  hand  in 
^JJ?*  America,  and  in  Europe  the  Knglish  lost  the  island 
'  of  Minorca,  which  was  considered  a  terrible  disaster. 
So  enraged  wore  the  people  of  England,  that  Admiral  Byng,  who 
had  failed  to  relieve  Minorca,  was  brought  to  trial.  Though  no 
charge  could  be  brought  against  him,  at  the  very  worsts  but  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  such  as  any  man  might  have  made, 
nothing  would  pacify  the  nation  but  his  execution. 

8.  This  cruel  act,  of  course,  brought  no  consolation  and  no 
remedy.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  ill ;  the  nation  was 
utterly  ashamed  and  disheartened ;  there  seemed  no  one  to  be 
trusted,  no  one  who  could  do  anything,  but  the  one  man  whom 
the  king  hated,  William  Pitt.  <<I  am  sure,"  he  said,  ''that  I 
can  save  the  nation,  and  that  no  one  else  can."  The  nation  was 
sure  of  it  too,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  make  him  prime 
minister. 

9.  Pitt,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  genius;  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  prime 

minister  that  England  ever  had.  There  was  some- 
WiUilm  Pitt  ^^^^8  grand  and  lofty  about  him  which  seemed  to 

raise  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  whole  nation  as 
much  as  Walpole  had  lowered  it.  He  was  a  very  poor  man 
when  he  began  life;  his  whole  private  fortune  was  about  £100 
a  year ;  but  he  did  not  love  money ;  he  scorned  bribes  and 
corruption,  and  kept  his  hands  and  heart  pure  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  He  had  also  a  wonderful  eloquence.  Horace 
Walpole,  after  describing  the  fine  speech  of  another  great  oratoz^ 
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breaks  off  with  '*  What  could  be  beyond  this  ]  Nothing  but 
what  was  beyond  what  ever  was,  and  that  was  Pitt."  What  so 
often  happens  if  people,  being  fallen  from  a  higher  level  to  low, 
poor,  worldly  ways,  see  once  more  a  noble  example  rise  before 
them,  happened  now.  The  spirit  of  honour,  dinnterestedness, 
and  self-sacrifice  in  one  man  kindled  the  same  in  those  who 
beheld  it.  They  began  to  feel  the  stirring  of  a  nobler  life  within 
them.  Pitt  became  the  nation's  idol.  Englishmen  woke  up 
from  their  torpor,  their  love  of  selfish  ease  and  profit;  they 
showed  once  more  a  self-sacrifice,  courage^  and  patriotism  worthy 
of  their  fathers  of  old. 

10.  Now  everything  began  to  change.  Pitt  was  skilful  in 
choosing  men.  He  did  not  appoint  them  only  because  of  their 
age  or  rank,  but  according  to  their  qualities.     He 

sent  a  very  gallant  young  general  to  Canada,  James     *^"^*^' 
Wolfe,  who  quickly  turned  defeat  into  victory,  but  whose  career 
was  soon  ended.    In  taking  the  city  of  Quebec  from 
the  French  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  but  he  did  not 
die  till  he  heard  the  enemy  were  vanquished.     "  They  run,"  he 
overheard  some  one  say.     "  Who  run  1 "  asked  the  dying  man, 
lifting  himself  up.     When  they  told  him  it  was  the  French,  he 
sank  down  again,  saying,  "  Then  I  die  happy."    His  victory  put 
an  end  to  the  French  power  in  America,  and  gave  to  England 
that  fine  colony  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

11.  It  was  Pitt's  clear  eye  which  perceived  how  to  turn  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  wild  Highlanders  to  account.  Since  the 
rebellion  of  1745  the  chiefs  of  many  of  the  clans  had  been  sent 
into  banishment,  and  the  people  were  left  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  Their  main  ideas  of  life  had  always  been  devotion  to 
their  chiefs  and  love  of  fighting.  Pitt  formed  two  Highland 
regiments,  which  were  soon  some  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  army. 
The  soldiers  became  as  devoted  to  their  regiment  as  they  used  to  be 
to  their  clan,  and  were  as  proud  of  fighting  for  king  and  country 
as  they  used  to  be  of  fighting  against  both.  Scotland  continually 
improved  in  civilization  and  prosperity,  order  and  safety. 

12.  Soon  too  England  began  to  lift  up  her  head  in  India. 
The  French  and  English  were  rivals  there  also.     Neither  had 
any  dominion,  but  each  had  some  commercial  inter- 
ests.     There  was  a  company  in  London  called  the 

East  India  Company,  which  had  been  established  simply  for 
trading  purposes,  lliey  had  some  little  settlements  on  different 
parts  of  the  coast  of  India,  consisting  of  a  few  square  miles,  for 
which  they  paid  rent  to  the  natives,  and  where  the  merchants  lived, 

NN 
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These  sctUemeuts  had  a  few  poor  little  forts,  and  a  few  soldiers 
to  protect  them.  The  merchants  grew  rich,  but  they  nerer 
thought  of  wanting  possession  of  the  country. 

13.  The  most  important  of  these  little  establishments  was  at 
Madras.  Not  very  far  south,  at  Pondicherry,  the  French  had  a 
similar  one.  As  the  two  countries  at  home  were  at  war,  the 
rival  merchant  settlements  were  soon  at  war  too.  Here  also  the 
French  were  successful  at  first,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to 
great  danger  and  distress.  It  seemed  as  if  all  would 
^^  be  lost,  when  Clive,  a  yoimg  merchant's  clerk,  who 
had  been  a  great  scapegrace  in  his  youth,  began  to  show  such 
wonderful  courage  and  genius  that  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  little  English  army.  All  his  daring  plans  succeeded,  to  the 
amazement  of  French,  English,  and  natives.  The  greater  part  of 
the  natives  in  those  parts,  thinking  the  French  were  sure  to  be 
victorious,  had  taken  part  with  them ;  but  Clive  with  his  hand- 
ful of  troops  defeated  them  all.  When  he  had  completely 
triumphed  in  Madras  he  went  north  to  Bengal.  The  nabob,  or 
ruler  of  that  province,  had  taken  possession  of  a  settlement 
which  the  English  had  at  Calcutta,  and  had  made  himself  for 
ever  infamous  by  shutting  up  his  prisoners  in  the  den  so  well 
known  now  by  the  name  of  tiiie  Black  Hole. 

14b  Clive  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to  punish  the  nabob. 
Ho  had  about  900  English  troops  and  1500  natives.  The 
nabob's  army  consisted  of  nearly  60,000.  "  On  this  occasion,** 
says  Macaulay,  ''  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time,  his  dauntless 
spirit,  during  a  few  hours,  shrank  ^m  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  making  a  decision.  He  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
majority  pronounced  against  fighting,  and  Clive  declared  his  con* 
currence  with  the  majority.  Long  afterwards  he  said  that  he 
had  never  called  but  one  council  of  war,  and  that  if  he  had  taken 
the  advice  of  that  council  the  British  would  never  have  been 
masters  of  Bengal.  But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken  up 
when  he  was  himself  again.  He  retired  alone  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought.  He 
came  back  determined  to  put  everything  to  the  hazard,  and 
gave  orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river  " 
which  separated  the  English  from  their  foe  on  the  morrow. 

15.  The  morrow  came,  the  river  was  crossed,  and  in  little 

more  than  an  hour  the  nabob's  great  army  was  put  to  flight. 

^^.^         This  is  called  the  Battle  of  Plassey.    From  that  time 

Battle  of     ^^®  English  gained  ever  more  and  more  power  and 

Plasiey.      influence  in  India,  till  it  has  now  almost  entirely 
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passed  into  oar  possession.  The  earliest  English  rulers  thought 
too  much  of  growing  rich,  and  plundered  and  oppressed  the  natives 
shamefully ;  hut  for  a  long  time  past  England  has  striven  to  rule 
that  great  country  for  its  own  good ;  has  given  it  wise  laws^  eda* 
cation,  and  justice ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
people  are  far  happier  and  hetter  cared  for  than  they  ever  were 
under  the  native  rulers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  cruel  and 
ignorant  tyrants. 

Thus  the  latter  end  of  George's  reign  was  very  glorious  for 
England.  Horace  Walpole  no  longer  depends  on  had  news  from 
ahroad  to  put  a  little  life  into  the  town.  "  I  don't  know  how 
the  Eomans  did,"  he  writes,  "  hut  I  cannot  support  two  victories 
every  week.  .  .  .  One  cannot  take  the  trouhle  of  sending  every 
victory  by  itself.  I  stay  till  I  have  enough  to  make  a  pacquet, 
and  then  write  to  you."  And  again,  "  You  would  not  ^ow 
your  own  country.  You  left  it  a  private  little  island  living  upon 
its  means.     You  would  find  it  the  capital  of  the  world." 

16.  Quite  as  wonderful  a  change  took  place  in  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country.  Since  there  had  been  safety  and  toler- 
ation, instead  of  danger  and  persecution,  religion  «|.  x.  ^ 
had  rather  fallen  asleep.  People  had  ceased  to  think  ^jSo^ 
so  much  about  it,  and  it  had  become  a  sort  of 
respectable  and  commonplace  affair,  in  which  no  one  was  much 
interested,  and  with  which  very  few  but  the  middle  classes  con- 
cerned themselves  at  alL  The  higher  ranks,  £rom  the  king 
downwards,  were  very  immoral ;  they  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
being  faithful  husbands  ;  they  drank  enormously,  and  no  gentle- 
man was  ashamed  of  being  seen  intoxicated ;  they  also  swore 
frightully.  Grave,  great,  and  heroic  thoughts  no  longer  occupied 
men's  minds.  The  life  of  the  upper  classes  in  London  at  this 
time  was  hardly  any  better  than  it  had  been  under  Charles  11. ; 
and  very  different  indeed  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  golden 
days  of  Elizabeth.  In  her  time  there  had  been  grace  and 
gallantry,  wit  and  pleasure  ;  but  those  were,  as  we  may  say,  the 
ornaments  and  outside  decorations  of  strong  and  brave  charac- 
ter ;  the  fair  blossoming  of  a  noble  root.  Sidney  and  Baleigh 
were  men  of  high  thoughts  and  high  deeds,  as  well  as  gracious 
and  accomplished  gentlemen.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  gentlemen  indeed,  and  very  fine  gentlemen,  gay,  witty, 
good-humoured,  and  charming;  but  those  qualities  were  no 
longer  the  ornaments,  they  were  the  very  best  part  of  the  man ; 
underneath  were  carelessness,  selfishness,  frivolity,  and  too  often 
heartless  wickedness.     One  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  of 
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these  fine  gentlemen,  the  same  Horace  Walpole  quoted  above, 
when  for  once  he  paused  in  his  gay  career  to  think  of  his  past 
and  his  future,  wrote  a  few  words  which  seem  a  more  emphatic 
comment  on  that  butterfly  life  than  many  sermons.  "  Nor  can  I 
well  agree  with  Waller,"  he  says,  "  that 

'  the  Bours  dark  cottafi^e,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  lights  through  cninks  that  time  has  made.* 

Chinks,  I  am  afraid  there  are,  but  instead  of  new  lights  I  find 
nothing  but  darkness  visiblo,  that  serves  only  to  discover  sights 
of  woe.     I  look  back  through  my  chinks,  I  find  errors,  follies, 
lacdts  ;  forward— old  age  and  death,  pleasures  fieeting  from  me, 
no  virtues  succeeding  to  their  place ;  ilfaut  av(mer^  I  want  all  my 
quicksilver  to  make  such  a  background  receive  any  other  objects." 
17.  The  very  poor  were  about  as  bad,  except  that  it  was  not 
their  own  fault     London  and  other  cities  had  grown  enormously 
during  the  last  hundred  years;  trades  and   manufactures  had 
been   constantly  increasing,  and  had  drawn   more  and  more 
inhabitants  into  the  towns  and  ports.     Though  the  population 
had  increased  so  greatly,  the  Church  had  not  taken  much  notice, 
or  exerted  itself  to  do  anything  for  the  good  of  these  crowds  of 
people.     Very  few  new  churches  or  schools  were  built ;  no  one 
seemed  to  remember  that  what  was  enough  for  1000   people 
was   not   enough   for    10,000.       But    the   great  towns  were 
Boon  more  than  ten  times  as  populous  as  they  had  been  100 
years  before.     The  people  grew  frightfully  ignorant,  irreligious, 
and  degraded.     There  were  no  Sunday  schools  and  scarcely  any 
day  schools  for  the  poor.      Hardly  any  of  them  could  read  or 
write.     Kot  long  before  this   the  custom  of  gin-drinking  had 
come  in.     Before  that  they  used  to  drink  inmiense  quantities  of 
ale  and  beer.      Li  his  yoimg  days  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Franklin  worked  as  a  printer  in  an  establishment  in  London, 
where  about  fifty  men  were  employed.     "The  beer  boy,"  he 
wrote  afterwards,  '^  had  sufiicient  employment  during  the  whole 
day  in  serving  that  house  alone.     My  fellow  pressman  drank 
every  day  a  pint  of  beer  before  breakfast,  a  pint  with  bread  and 
cheese  for  breakfast,  one  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  one  at 
dinner,  one  again  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  another 
after  he  had  finished  his  day's  work.     This  custom,"  Franklin 
concludes,  **  appeared  to  me  to  be  abominable."      Still  even  all 
these  pints  of  beer  did  not  do  them  nearly  as  much  harm  as  gin. 
It  became  a  sort  of  passion  with  the  people,  and  led,  as  it  always 
does,  to  increased  poverty,  crueltyi  and  crime. 
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18.  The  amusements  were  low  and  brutal  too ;  cock-fighting, 
bull-baiting,  and  other  cruel  sports  were  the  delight  of  nearly  sll 
classes,  ll^ere  seemed  a  general  coarseness  and  degradation,  with 
but  little  care  or  feeling  for  anything  higher.  But  now  some 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  seeing  how 

torpid  and  dead  the  respectable  people  were,  how  ^^w^^'  ^ 
brutal  and  sinful  the  others,  and  their  own  hearts  -^Thi^^ 
being  fervent  and  loving,  set  themselves  to  wake  the 
dead  to  life  again.  The  principal  of  them  was  John  Wesley,  a 
truly  noble  and  saintlike  man ;  a  man  of  high  talent^  and 
a  good  scholar.  His  great  helpers  were  his  brother  Charles, 
who  was  a  scholar  too,  and  wrote  some  of  our  best  hymns,  and 
Whitefield,  also  a  clergyman,  and  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of 
his  time.  If  Whitefield  did  not  draw  iron  tears  down  Pluto's 
cheek,  he  did  what  was  perhaps  harder — ^he  drew  gold  out  of 
the  purse  of  a  hard-headed  American  philosopher,  the  above- 
mentioned  Franklin,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  none ; 
and  carried  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  very  type  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
so  out  of  himself  that  he  uttered  an  audible  and  excited  exclam- 
ation in  church.* 

19.  Though  some  of  the  doctrines  they  taught  were  very  harsh 
and  dreadful,  their  hearts  were  much  better  than  their  doctrines. 
They  were  filled  with  that  glowing  love  for  the  unseen  God, 
the  unseen  Christ,  which  always  lifts  men  up  out  of  cold,  worldly 
selfishness,  and  overflows  into  love  and  pity  for  man.  The 
revival  they  brought  about  reminds  us  of  the  old  days,  and  of 
woik.  of  the  Grey  and  the  Black  Brothers  in  the  warmth  of  their 
first  love.     These  men  toiled  unceasingly  to  save  the  lost  and 

•  *•  Franklin  strongly  diaapproYing  of  the  scheme  of  huilding  an  orphanage 
in  Georgia,  .  .  .  determined  not  to  support  it.  '  I  happened  soon  after/ne 
tells  ns, '  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceWed  he 
intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  ;I  silently  resolyed  he  should  get 
nothinff  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or 
four  nlyer  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to 
soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
made  me  ashamed  of  this,  and  determined  me  to  g^ye  the  silver,  and  he 
finished  so  admirably  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's 
dish,  gold  and  all.' 

*<  On  one  occasion,  when  illustrating  the  peril  of  sinners,  he  described  with 
such  an  admirable  power  an  old  blind  man,  deserted  by  his  dog,  tottering  feebly 
over  the  desolate  moor,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  feel  his  way  with  a  staff,  and 
gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  a  dizzy  precipice,  that 
when  he  arrived  at  the  final  catastrophe,  no  less  a  person  than  Lora  Chester- 
field lost  all  self-possession,  and  was  heard  audibly  exclaiming,  *  Good  God ! 
he  is  gone!' " — Leek}f%  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
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outcast  Their  jonrneys,  their  fatigueB,  their  ptrmtMng,  Hmot 
pmyei*  were  incessant.  The j  never  meant  to  Itkwe  the  Chmch ; 
all  their  desire  was  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  it ;  and  if  the 
Chnrch  of  England  had  been  wise  she  would  haTe  wdeoBed 
them,  as  the  Pope  liad  done  St  Francis.  But  the  Chmch  was  at 
that  time  what  we  call  **  High  and  Dry ;  "  too  respectable  and 
oonservative  to  pat  up  with  anything  new,  such  as  pceachiiigaDd 
singing  out  of  cLjofb. 

20.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  was  some  excose.  The 
poor  people  to  whom  they  preached  grew  so  excited  and  wnm^ 
np  that  they  sometimes  fell  into  dreadful  convulsiona;  aome 
went  mad;  some  died  They  were  yery  supeistitioiis ;  they 
believe<l  in  witches ;  they  saw  visions ;  they  dreamed  dnams ; 
they  reverted  to  the  old  idea  that  God  governed  the  wodd  by 
perpetually  interfering  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  were 
constantly  telling  of  His  miracles.  Wesley  himself^  for  exainple, 
gives  the  account  of  a  girl  who  was  always  quite  blind  when  she 
tried  to  read  the  Koman  Catholic  prayer-book,  but  oonld  see 
plainly  if  she  took  up  the  New  Testament 

Tliey  hated  all  amusements,  even  innocent  ones,  as  mnch  as 
William  Lauglande  and  the  Puritans. 

21.  Many  of  these  exaggerations  were  only  a  sort  of  fint 
efforvescence,  and  passed  away.  They  did  a  wonderful  work 
which  has  not  passed  away.  Soon  after,  and  greatly  throu^ 
their  influence,  the  Church  of  England  itself  b^gan  to  revive, 
and  to  see  that  though  decorum,  tranquillity,  and  order  are 
very  good  things,  they  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
Christianity.  A  large  number  of  the  clergy,  who  were  called  in 
a  sort  of  contempt  by  the  honourable  name  of  Evangelical, 
began  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Wesley,  though  not  going  to  such 
extremes.  Some  of  the  most  earnest  and  noble-hearted  of  the 
laity  joined  them.  Their  doctrines,  like  Wesley's,  were  many  of 
them  hard,  bitter,  and  narrow,  but,  like  his,  tiieir  hearts  were 
good.  It  was  they  or  their  friends  and  followers  who  began  half 
the  charitable  works  which  sprang  into  life  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

22.  After  George  IL  had  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his 
grandson,  George  III.,  wag  reigning  in  his  stead,  not  only  in  the 
Church,  liowever,but  throughout  the  country,  men's  hearts  seemed 
to  grow  larger  and  warmer.  They  cared  more  and  more  for  their 
fcllow-cioaturo.s,  ami  Imd  an  ever-increasing  pity  for  the  wealc 
and  the  siifltTiiig.  "  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me ;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me,"  their  Master  had  said.     They 
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longed  that  He  should  say  that  to  them.  Some  went  among  the 
sick,  and  comforted  them ;  others  penetrated  into  those  dens  of 
misery,  the  prisons.  Some  cared  for  the  children,  and  drew 
them  into  schools.  Sunday  schools  were  first  thought  of  in 
1788.  The  children  were  very  coarse  and  rough  and  dirty; 
when  a  gentleman  or  lady  tried  to  teach  and  help  them  it  perhaps 
seemed  a  very  hard  and  repulsive  work  ;  but  as  they  sat  among 
them,  and  saw  how  surprise  and  interest  would  kindle  in  their 
eyes,  and  warmth  and  sympathy  would  melt  their  wild  young 
hearts,  the  teacher  kindled  and  warmed  too ;  duty  was  turned 
into  love.  Missionary  Societies,  Bible  Societies,  all  sorts  of 
ways  for  helping  man  were  soon  set  on  foot.  The  spirit  was 
everywhere  abroad,  which  led  a  poor  woman  to  say,  "  Yes,  I 
know  we  have  given  everything  we  can  spare ;  but  I  want  to 
give  something  which  we  can't  spare." 
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LECTURE  LIV.— THE  ENGLISH  GEORGE. 

George  III.  The  American  colonies.  Policy  of  England.  Dedaratioii 
of  Independence.  The  slave  trade.  Wilbnerforce.  The  younger  Pitt 
The  French  Revolution. 

1.  George  IIL  had  the  longest  reign  of  any  English  soyerefgn, 

and  a  wonderful  reign  it  was.     He  was  not  at  all  a  clever  man; 

bat  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sixty  years  he  wore  the 

oJ^^'m    ^^^'^'"^  ^^  England  he  was  a  very  popular  king.  Many 

^^  '  of  us  must  have  known  people  who  remembered  him 
and  his  days.  They  always  spoke  of  him  with  kindness  and 
aflfection;  as  "dear  old  George  III.,"  "good  old  King  George." 
Why  was  he  so  loved  1  we  ask  ourselves,  though  he  was  dull, 
obstinate,  blundering,  undignified.  One  reason,  doubtless,  was 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  gloried  in  being  so ;  for  the 
nation  had  never  loved  its  German  kings.  ''  This  sovereign," 
said  Walpole,  ''  don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
royally  on  the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German  news ;  he 
walks  about,  and  speaks  to  everybody.''  But  more  than  that^ 
with  all  his  defects  ho  was  a  good  man.  He  said  he  intended  to 
introduce  a  new  custom,  "  that  of  living  weU  with  all  his  family." 
Instead  of  deserting  or  slighting  his  wife,  and  leading  an  im- 
moral life,  as  the  other  two  Georges  had  done,  he  was  a  good,  true 
husband,  a  loving  father,  a  sincere  Christian.  He  loved  lus 
church  and  his  Bible.  He  it  was  who  said  he  longed  for  every 
poor  man  in  his  dominion  to  be  able  to  read  his  Bible  and  to 
have  a  Bible  to  read.  He  was  honest,  and  if  he  was  obstinate, 
it  was  because  he  always  believed  the  things  he  wished  were  the 
right  things.  He  was  simple-minded  and  kind-hearted.  He  got 
up  early  and  went  to  bed  early,  and  lived  a  quiet,  good,  and 
religious  life.  In  his  later  years  he  was  sorely  afflicted,  for  he 
grew  blind  and  lost  his  reason. 

2.  One  of  his  greatest  comforts  in  those  sad  times  was  sacred 
music ;  sometimes  parts  of  Handel's  beautiful  oratorios.      In  one 
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of  the  last  lucid  intervals  he  had,  Thackeray  tells  how  he  was 
found  hy  the  queen  ''  singing  a  hymn,  and  accompanying  him- 
self on  the  harpsichord.  When  he  had  finished  he  knelt  down 
and  prayed  aloud  for  her,  and  then  for  his  family,  and  then  for 
the  nation,  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  himself,  that  it  might 
please  God  to  avert  his  heavy  calamity  from  him,  but  if  not,  to 
give  him  resignation  to  submit.  He  then  burst  into  tears,  and 
his  reason  again  fled." 

3.  Geoige  III.  had  been  better  educated  than  his  father,  and 
as  fiEur  as  hii3  lights  went,  was  fond  of  literature  and  learned  men. 
A  love  of  books  and  of  culture  was  more  and 

more  spread  abroad.     "  Any  man,"  says  Dr.  John-    ^^J^**f  *^ 
son,  "  who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered  wig,"  and 
that  meant  in  those  days  every  gentleman,  **  is  ashamed  to  be 
illiterate."     It  was  Greorge  who  gave  Dr.  Johnson  his  pension 
of  £300  a  year. 

4.  Not  long  afterwards  he  encouraged  the  founding  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts.  Through  all  these  years,  though 
cultivated  Englishmen  had  been  fond  of  pictures 

and  statues,  they  had  always  been  obliged  to  buy 
them  abroad,  or  to  employ  foreigners  to  paint  them  in  England. 
There  were  now,  however,  English  artists  who  might  stand,  and 
not  be  ashamed,  beside  the  greatest  of  the  foreigners.  The  first 
president  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  was  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  He 
and  his  friend  and  rival,  Gainsborough,  though  they  could  paint 
as  perfectly  as  the  best  of  Italian  artists,  were  generally  content 
witii  painting  portraits,  or  simple  rural  subjects.  What  they 
saw  Uiey  painted  beautifully :  those  men  with  the  powdered 
wigs,  who  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  illiterate;  those 
lovely  ladies,  who  look  so  stately  and  so  innocent,  and  who 
still  greet  us,  winter  after  winter,  on  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  George's  long  reign,  Turner,  the 
greatest  landscape  painter  whom  England  or  the  world  has  ever 
known,  was  beginning  to  open  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  infinite 
glory  and  majesty  of  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 

5.  The  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  to  England  during 
his  reign  was  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies ;  and  that  mis- 
fortune, it  is  impossible  to  deny,  was  in  great  part 

due  to   poor  King   George's  inveterate  obstinacy.    ^^^^^ 
The   qiiarrel  was   caused   by  the   tyranny  of  the     ooloniet. 
mother  country.    Ever  since  the  colonies  had  been 
founded  they  had  been  greatly  hampered  in  their  manufactures 
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And  their  trade  by  the  selfishness  of  England.  It  was  an 
established  principle  that  the  interests  of  all  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies were  to  be  quite  subservient  to  those  of  England. 

6.  If  it  was  thought  that  any  article  which  England  produced  ox 
manufactured  could  be  provided  better  or  cheaper  in  a  colony, 
the  colonists,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  make  and  sell  it^ 
were  hindered  in  every  possible  way.  For  example,  in  America 
they  had  plenty  of  iron  and  plenty  of  wool,  far  more  than  they 
wanted  for  themselves,  and  which  other  countries  would  have 
been  very  glad  of;  but  as  the  English  also  had  wool  and  iron, 
the  American  colonies  were  not  allowed  to  make  theirs  into 
useful  things  and  sell  them  to  any  one  who  wanted  them,  be- 
cause the  English  wished  to  force  idl  other  nations  to  buy  wool 
And  iron  from  no  one  but  themselves. 

7.  The  English  treated  Ireland  just  in  the  same  way,  pre- 
venting the  Irish  from  selling  what  they  had  to  those  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  buy  it.  They  were  discouraged  from  weaving 
either  wool  or  linen.  At  one  time  they  were  forbidden  to  sell 
the  meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  which  their  green,  fertile  land  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  even  in  England,  lest  people  might 
buy  from  them  instead  of  from  English  farmers.  England,  in 
fact,  reminds  one  of  Bottom  in  the  play,  who,  not  content  with 
his  own  part^  wants  to  act  everybody  else's  part  too. 

Hardly  any  one  had  yet  begun  to  see  that  the  more  food  and 
clothing  and  other  useful  things  the  earth  produces,  the  better 
it  is  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  that  if  one  country 
can  produce  one  thing  best,  and  another  another,  it  is  the  wiaest 
thing  for  them  each  to  produce  plenty,  and  to  exchange  it  with 
one  another  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  like,  instead  of 
hindering  and  thwarting  each  other  by  jealousy. 

8.  This  selfish  policy  on  the  part  of  England  alienated  the 
hearts  of  the  Americans,  and  helped  on  greatly  in  leading  them 
to  revolution.  A  still  worse  grievance  was  the  taxation.  The 
colonies  knew  very  well  that  a  main  principle  of  the  V^ngl^ah 
constitution  is  that  no  tax  can  be  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  the  people  taxed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives whom  they  choose  to  act  and  speak  for  them  in  par- 
liament. Now  the  colonies  had  no  one  to  speak  for  them  in 
the  English  parliament ;  they  sent  no  members  there,  but  had  a 
congress  of  their  own,  which  laid  on  their  taxes  and  attended 
to  the  local  government.  Tlie  English  government,  being  now 
in  gi'cat  want  of  money,  attempted  to  tax  the  colonies.     Many 
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of  the  Americans  were  deecended  from  the  old  Poiitans,  and 
were  men  of  the  same  type  as  Pym  and  Hampden;  they 
resisted,  jost  as  their  forefathers  would  have  done.  They  de- 
clared ihkt  they  would  not  pay  taxes  which  were  imposed  by  a 
parliament  in  which  ihey  were  not  represented.  One  of  the 
colonists,  who  already  took  a  principal  part  in  the 
afOsdrs  of  the  country,  and  who  afterwards  rose  to  '^*™*Vton. 
be  the  leader  of  all,  was  Geoige  Washington.  He  was  a  man 
qidte  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  Hampden  in  our  thoughts ;  he 
was  brave,  persevering,  truthful,  and  magnanimous.  In  all  his 
after  life  he  never  sought  or  accepted  anything  for  himself;  all 
he  thought  of  was  justice  for  his  country.  He  had  too  the 
dear  eye  of  a  commander,  and  knew  how  to  march  to  his  ends 
through  trouble,  and  difficulty,  and  danger. 

9.  At  first  the  Americans  had  no  wish  to  separate  themselves 
from  England ;  they  only  demanded  **  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state."  Lord 
Chatham,  as  Pitt  was  now  called,  and  the  wisest  of  the  king's  other 
counsellors,  advised  him  to  give  in,  and  said  that  the  Americans 
were  right.  "  We  are  told,"  said  Lord  Chatham,  "  America  is 
obstinate ;  America  is  in  open  rebellion ;  I  rejoice  that  America 
has  resiBted."  But  George,  who  had  all  the  makings  of  a 
despotic  monarch  in  him,  and  who  loved  his  own  way  as  dearly 
as  ever  a  Tudor  or  a  Stuart  had  done,  would  not  give  in.  It 
was  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  if  the  Americans  succeeded, 
all  the  other  colonies  would  also  be  lost,  and  England  would 
^  reduce  itself  to  a  poor  island  indeed."  He  called  the  Americans 
rebels,  and  he  called  Lord  Chatham's  speech  ^'a  trumpet  of 
aedition."  He  said  that  if  the  English  were  resolute,  the 
Americans  would  "  undoubtedly  be  very  meek." 

10.  But  the  Americans  were  not  mee^  at  all,  and  they  would 
not  yield.  One  of  the  grievances  had  been  about  the  import- 
•ttHon  of  tea.  The  government  had  made  a  decree  demanding  a 
oertain  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  Americans  on  all  the  tea  which 
they  received  from  the  mother  country.  The  Americans,  women 
as  well  as  men,  bound  themselves  to  drink  no  tea  at  all  sooner 
than  pay  that  duty  ;  and  at  last,  when  some  English  ships  laden 
with  tea  arrived  in  Boston  Harbour,  a  mob  dressed 

up   like  wild  Indians   uttered  a  loud  war-whoop, 
boarded  the  ships,  and  fiung  all  the  chests  of  tea  into  the  sea. 
Not  long  after  this  war  was  openly  declared.   It  lasted  ten  years, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  colonies  and  their  good  cause 
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conquered,  and  they  were  declared  independent  of  the 

178S.        mother  country.     When  King  Greorge  announced  his 

'^^  nisi***  consent  to  this  deckration,  he  said  very  truly  that  in 

daeUred      ^^S  ^^  ^®  ^^^  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  his 

iadependnt  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  the  people.     He 

added  a  prayer  that  neither  might  Great  Britain  nor 
America  suffer  from  their  separation,  and  that  "  religion,  language, 
interest,  affections  "  might  prove  a  bond  of  union  between  tiie 
two  countries ;  a  prayer  to  which  every  year  seems  to  bring  a  widor 
fulfilment. 

11.  This  was  an  inglorious  page  in  the  history  of  England.  A 
very  few  years  after  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 

a  great  work  was  begun,  which  was  as  much  to  the 
toldT*     ^^^^^  0^  *^e  country.     It  was  in  1787  that  a  few 

wise  and  good  men  set  themselves  to  make  England 
worthy  of  being  called  free,  and  the  champion  of  freedom,  by 
abolishing  the  trade  in  negro  slaves.  The  wickedness  of  traffick- 
ing in  human  flesh  and  blood  had  at  length  begun  to  be  realized 
by  English  Christians.  The  hideous  cruelties  of  the  trade,  the 
ghastly  miseries  and  tortures  endured  by  the  kidnapped  victims, 
added  to  the  rising  feeling.      It  was  a  lady  who  first  saw  or  said 

that  pity  and  indignation  were  not  enough;  that 

half  measures  were  of  no  avail,  and  that  the  whole 
matter  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  (Tommona. 

12.  The  charge  of  bringing  the  subject  before  parliament  was 
given  to  William  Wilbeif  orce,  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
ardent  of  the  evangelical  laymen,  who,  we  may  almost  say,  gave 
his^whole  noble  life  to  that  cause.  The  last  letter  the  veneiabla 
John  Wesley  ever  wrote  was  to  Wilberforce,  encouraging  him  in 
his  holy  war.    Among  all  his  helpers  in  the  long  battle,  the  most 

eminent  was  William  Pitt,  who  was  soon  to  be  ths 

w?}?i^!!?wtt  ^®^°g  ™*"^  ^  ^^^  kingdom.  The  great  Lord  Clmt- 
ham  was  dead,  and  his  son  William  inherited  a  laige 
portion  of  his  talents  and  character.  He,  like  his  father,  was 
noble  and  grand  in  all  his  ideas,  proud  of  his  country,  proud  of 
himself.  He  was  prime  minister  of  England  when  he -was 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  made  his  first  speech  in  parliament 
when  only  twenty-one.  There  were  splendid  orators  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  those  days.  One  of  them,  Burke,  was  so 
astonish etl  and  delighted  at  the  young  man's  speech,  which 
reminded  liim  of  his  father,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  saying,  "  It 
is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  it  is  the  old  block  itself." 

1 3.  Wilberforce  himself  tells  us  how  he  talked  over  the  subject 
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of  slavery  with  Pitt,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  ^^  I  well 
remember/'  he  writes,  ^*  after  a  conversation  in  the  open  air  at  the 
loot  of  an  old  tree  at  Holwood,  just  above  the  steep  descent  into 
the  vale  of  Keston,  I  resolved  to  give  notice  on  a  lit  occasion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  my  intention  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward/' In  the  beautiful  spot  where  those  two  friends  sate  there 
is  now  a  stone  seat  with  an  inscription,  commemorating  the  con- 
versation which  led  to  such  great  results.  The  fight  lasted  for 
twenty  years  before  Wilberf orce  and  his  allies  succeeded.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  British  trade  in  slaves  was  put  an  end  to. 
No  more  slaves  could  be  torn  from  their  homes,  or  sold  in  the 
market ;  but  it  was  more  than  twenty  years  longer 
before  slavery  itself  was  abolished  in  every  colony  gj 
and  dependency  belonging  to  England*  Not  till  abo^hed. 
then  could  it  be  boasted  that  the  moment  a  slave  sets 
foot  on  English  soil  he  is  free.  In  the  very  year  that  slavery  was 
abolished  William  Wilberforce  died.  His  heart  was  good  to  the 
last,  and  though  his  strength  had  failed,  and  his  bright  eye  was 
dimmed,  his  interest  in  the  cause  never  abated.  It  happened  to 
be  said  in  the  old  man's  hearing  that ''  at  this  moment^  probably, 
the  debate  on  slavery  is  just  commencing,"  when  he  sprung  from 
hia  chair,  and  with  his  clear  voice  startled  his  surrounding  Mends 
by  enthusiastically  exclaiming,  "  Hear,  hear,  hear." 

14.  Though  England  had  lost  a  great  part  of  her  dominions  in 
Korth  America,  she  continued  to  spread  abroad  in  other  lands. 
She  gained  more  and  more  of  India,  and  the  whole 

island  of  Ceylon ;  and  she  began  to  plant  colonies  in     SjJIJJ 
Kew  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  all  these  are 
Bometimes  very  well  called  **  Greater  Britain."     Thus,  though  at 
the  end  of  the  many  wars  with  France  during  all  these  reigns, 
both  countries  left  off  in  Europe  about  as  they  had  begun,  neither 
of  them  being  much  larger  or  smaller ;  yet  on  the  whole,  looking 
at  the  map  of  the  world,  England  had  grown  enormously,  while 
France  had  scarcely  grown  at  alL   France  is  very  clever  at  annex 
ing,  and  attaching  to  her  the  people  she  annexes,  which  England 
is  not ;  but  she  is  not  so  clever  at  colonizing,  or  taking  root  in 
other  lands ;  that  is  the  great  forte  of  England. 

15.  Soon  another  and  very  serious  war  broke  out  with  France. 
That  country  was  now  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  The  king  and 
the  aristocracy  had  long  had  their  own  way ;  it  has  been  men- 
tioned before  how  the  trading  classes  and  the  peasantry  were 
oppressed ;  how  proud  and  cruel  the  nobles  were ;  how  careless 
and  extravagant  the  court  was ;  while  the  poorwere  ground  down 
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to  the  oarth.  The  clergy  and  the  nobles  paid  no  taxes  ;  all  the 
work  and  all  the  money  were  wrung  out  of  the  miserable^  starv- 
ing peasants.  The  English,  half  pitiful,  half  contemptuous, 
described  the  state  of  the  Flench  people  in  two  words — ''  slaveiy 
and  wooden  shoes.** 

The  very  type  and  centre  of  oppression  was  the  Bastile,  a  great 
prison  fortress  in  Paris.  The  king  could  imprison  any  one  he 
chose  in  its  strong  and  gloomy  dungeons  without  any  trud,  with- 
out eren  telling  the  victim  what  was  his  offence.  A  sealed  letter 
from  the  king  was  enough  to  tear  an  innocent  man  from  his  home 
and  happiness  and  bury  him  alive.  The  cruel  nobles  could  easily 
get  those  sealed  letters,  and  so  rid  themselves  of  any  one  who 
stood  in  their  way.  The  English,  strong  in  their  own  liberty, 
looked  on  with  wondering  indignation.  Ck)wper,  the  gentlest  of 
Christian  poets,  wrote  thus  of  the  Bastile  : — 

1780.        **  Te  horrid  towen,  the  abode  of  broken  heaitf, 
Te  dangeoiu  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 


There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fall'n."  .  .  . 

16.  At  last  the  French  nation  would  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
the  great  Bevolution  began.     Four  years  after  Cowpei^s  lines 

were  written  the  Bastile  was  stormed,  and  of  those 

1789.       ti  dungeons  and  cages  of  despair  "  not  one  stone  was 

Sl^lSSS:  left  npon  anotW  which  ^  not  thrown  down. 

How  could  England  but  rejoice  when  she  saw  France 
striving  to  obtain  what  she  herself  had  so  long  enjoyed — ^liberty, 
justice,  and  protection  for  rich  and  poorl 

17.  We  saw  in  a  former  lecture  how  the  spirit  of  hmnani^ 
had  awakened  of  late.      Even  those  who  were  less  directly 

religious  in  the  ordinary  sense  were  full  of  this  gen- 
2^*55^  erosity  and  enthusiasm.     Of  course,  then,  they  felt 
^*  keenly  for  the  French.     The  young  poets  of  En^ 

land  thought  the  Golden  Age  was  coming,  that  henceforth  m 
would  be  brothers.  Wordsworth,  who  was  living  in  France 
when  the  Eevolution  broke  out,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  cause,  and  indeed  narrowly  escaped  being  massacied. 
Coleridge  burst  out  into  glorious  song. 

*'  0  ye  loud  wares !  and  0  ye  forests  high ! 
And  0  ye  clouds  that  far  abore  me  soared ! 
Thou  rising  sun !  thou  blue  rejoicing  sky ! 
Yea,  everything  that  is  and  will  be  free ! 
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Bear  witness  for  roe,  whercsoe'cr  yc  be. 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  liberty. 

'*  When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  npreared, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sea. 
Stamped  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be  free, 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared." 

A  preacher  in  London,  carried  away  with  joy,  after  thanking 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  it,  exclaimed,  ''  I  conld  almost  say, 
*  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.'  "  The  statesmen  of  England  felt 
a  like  thrill  of  generous  sympathy.  The  more  they  gloried 
in  their  own  constitution,  and  in  the  Revolution  of  100  years 
before,  which  had  secured  it  to  them,  the  more  they  loved  the 
liberty  which  was  an  Englishman's  birthright,  so  much  the  more 
did  they  wish  other  countries  to  share  in  such  blessings. 

18.  Pitt^  who  was  now  the  foremost  man  in  England,  hoped 
great  things  from  the  Revolution;  he  expected  to  see  France 
stand  forth  ''  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  European 
powers."     Of  the  few  who  could  approach  him  in      "wana 
genius  and  eloquence,  the  most  notable  were  Fox 

and  Burke.  Fox  was  one  of  the  most  generous,  affectionate, 
and  noble-hearted  of  men.  His  private  life,  in  his  young  days 
at  least,  was  full  of  faults,  and  yet  everybody  loved  him.  His 
whole  soul  overflowed  with  pity  for  human  sorrow  and  hatred 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  When  the  Revolution  began  he 
cried  enthusiastically,  ''  How  much  is  it  the  greatest  event  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world,  and  how  much  the  best ! " 

19.  But  after  a  year  or  two  the  French  became  so  furious  and 
committed  such  awful  crimes  that  the  English  were  horrified. 
The  French  king  and  queen,  who  in  a  vague  way 

meant  well,  but  were  quite  helpless  in  the  face  of  a 
wild  and  raging  nation,  were  dragged  down  the  torrent  and  put 
to  death.   Innumerable  people,  many  of  them  perfectly  innocent^ 
were  massacred. 

20.  Now  England  began  to  shrink  back.  Burke,  whose  name 
was  known  through  all  Europe  as  the  champion  of  freedom  and 
justice,  was  appalled.   He  at  first  gazed  with  astonish- 

ment  at  the  French  struggle,  hardly  knowing  whether         " 
to  praise  or  blame.     But  he  drew  back  aghast  before  all  this 
brutality  and  savagery.    The  fate  of  the  queen  stirred  his  whole 
heart.     He  had  seen  her  years  before,  when  she  first  came  to 
Fiance^  a  beautiful  young  girL     **  I  saw  her,"  he  wrote,  ''just 
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above  the  horizon,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life 
and  {Splendour  and  joy.  ...  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords 
would  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  threatened  her  with  insult"  He  saw  in  her  fall  the  fall  of 
"  chivalry."  In  a  sense  he  no  doubt  saw  truly.  That  fatal  flaw 
in  chivalry  which  we  noticed  centuries  ago  in  its  palmy  days, 
the  sharp  separation  of  classes,  the  honour  to  ''ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  Uie  scorn  of  the  poor,  had  gone  on  widening  and 
widening,  till  the  great  crash  came.  "  Never,  never  more,"  said 
Burke,  ''shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex, 
that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subor- 
dination of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive  even  in  servitude  the 
spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the 
dieap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
Heroic  enterprise  is  gone.  .  .  .  Their  liberty  is  not  liberal 
Their  science  is  presumptuous  ignorance.  Tlieir  humanity  is 
savage  and  brutaL" 

21.  Were  those  sad  words  true?  Was  chivalry  really  dead! 
or  was  it  soon  to  begin  a  higher  and  a  wider  life  t  Beverenoe 
for  rank  and  birth  might  be  abating,  but  surely  a  nobler  and 
more  manly  reverence  was  arising.  If,  as  Burke  complained, 
"on  this  scheme  of  things  a  king  is  but  a  man,"  the  new 
chivalry  would  see  something  to  honour  in  every  man ;  if  "  a 
queen  is  but  a  woman,"  the  new  chivalry  would  render  homage 
to  every  woman.  In  every  nian  and  eveiy  wom^n,  the  pooreei 
and  the  weakest,  would  be  seen  the  trace  of  "the  image  of 
God." 

22.  Such  hopes,  or  some  such  hopes,  might  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  French  and  of  those  who  sympathized  with  them, 
but  the  terrible  course  which  events  took  as  the  Kevolution  pro- 
gressed soon  smothered  them  all.  Some  of  the  lower  and 
discontented  people  in  England  were  still  inclined  to  side  with 
France  but  they  were  put  down  and  kept  down  by  the  strong 
hand.  All  the  upper  classes,  all  the  middle  classes,  in  fact^ 
almost  all  England,  were  indignant  and  alarmed.  The  French 
Revolutionists,  on  their  part,  wanted  to  force  their  principles  on 
all  the  world,  and  invited  all  nations  to  rise  against  their  goven- 
ments,  and  so  England  and  France  were  soon  at  war  again.  Pitt 
hoped  for  peace  to  the  last,  but  it  could  not  be  ;  the  two  countries 

were  each  longing  for  the  combat,  and  though  France 
deolarJ*'  actually  declared  war,  England  was  only  too  eager  to 
accept  it. 
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LECTUBB  LV.— THB  LAST  WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  EngUflh  sailors.  Nelson.  The  Battle  of  Tra&lgar.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Peninsular  War, 
Waterloo. 

1.  Pitt  remained  at  the  head  of  everything,  but  lie  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  war.  Things  went  on  very  ill;  the 
allies  of  England  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  every  one 
grew  discontented.  It  was  only  at  sea  that  En^and  prospered. 
Our  navy  was,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  pride  of  the  nation^ 
and  it  was  worthy  of  its  old  fame.  The  sailors  indeed  were 
very  hardly  treated.  In  those  days  men  were  pressed,  or  seized  by 
force,  to  serve  on  the  ships  ;  but  this  custom  has  long  been  put 
an  end  to,  and  England  is  unlike  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
in  this,  that  no  man  is  forced  to  be  either  soldier  or  sailor 
against  his  wilL  On  board  ship  at  that  time  the  sailors  had 
many  grievances,  and  more  than  once  they  mutinied  very 
seriously  for  better  pay  and  better  treatment. 

2.  But  when  they  were  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  they  showed 
their  gallant  English  hearts.  The  brave  sailors  had  brave 
captains  to  lead  them.    The  most  famous  of  all  was 

Lord  Nelson,  who  won  the  two  great  battles  of  the      «•*•**• 
Kile  and  Trafalgar.     They  say  he  had  a  bold,  dauntless  spirit 
from  his  infancy.     When  quite  a  young  child  he  was  lost  in  a 
thunder-storm ;  after  he  was  found,  and  his  friends  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  afraid,  the  little  fellow  answered,  *^  Afraid  1  what 
does  that  mean )"    He  was  as  kind  as  he  was  brave. 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  he  was  wounded,  and     pJ^^*^ 
carried  off  the  deck  to  be  attended  to.     The  surgeon     ^^  ^^^ 
left  a  sailor  whose  wounds  he  was  dressing,  and 
turned  to  the  admiral      But  ^  No,"  said  Nelson,  ''I  will  take 
my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows."    That  was  the  sort  of  man 
sailors  would  live  and  die  for.   * 

3.  His  last  great  victory  saved  England  from  the  feorof  a  French 

00 
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invasion.     They  had  planned  to  cross  over  the  StraitSy  and  had 

collected  a  great  army  of  100,000  men  at  Boulogne,  within  sight 

of  our  white  cliffs.    Three  hundred  thousand  English  volunteeis 

sprang  up  to  defend  the  native  land,  as  they  would  spring  up 

again  to-morrow,  if  need  were.     And  while  the  French  were 

waiting  for  tlicir  fleet  to  come  and  protect  the  army 

B^tS*   f     *®  ^^  crossed.  Nelson  pounced  upon  it  at  Trafedgar, 

jyi^jlj-^     conquered  it,  destroyed  the  power  of  France  on  the 

sea,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  invasion. 

4.  One  of  Nelson's  best  officers,  another  English  hero,  was 
Collingwood ;  he  t  jo  was  gentle  and  generous  as  well  as  bravei 
**A8  one  reads  ofj  him  and  his  great  comrade  going  into  the 
victory  with  which  their  names  aro  immortally  connected,"  says 
Thackeray,  '*  liow  the  old  English  feeling  comes  up  of  what  I 
should  like  to  call  Christian  honour.  What  gentlemen  they 
wero  !  what  great  hearts  they  had !  '  We  can,  my  dear  Coll,' 
writes  Nelson  to  him,  '  have  no  little  jealousies ;  we  have  only 
one  great  object  in  view — that  of  meeting  the  enemy  and  getting 
a  glorious  peace  for  our  country.'  In  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  as  Collingwood's  ship  was  pressing  alone  into  t^e  midst 
of  the  enemy,  Lord  Nelson  said  to  an  officer  near,  *  See  how 
that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  takes  his  ship  into  action ;  how 
I  envy 'him!'  The  very  same  throb  |and  impulse  of  heroic 
generosity  was  beating  in  Collingwood's  honest  bosom.  As  ho 
led  into  the  flght,  he  said,  'Wbat  would  Nelson  give  to  be 
here!'" 

5.  The  second  ship  in  Nelson's  line  was  the  **  Fighting  Teme- 
rairo."  The  glory  and  the  fate  of  that  ship  have  been  written  by 
Buskin,  and  painted  by  Turner.  When  the  fast-sailing  "  Victory," 
with  Nelson  on  board,  "  drew  upon  herself  all  the  enemy's  fire," 
writes  Euskin, ''  the  Temerairo  tried  to  pass  her,  to  take  it  in  her 
stead,  but  Nelson  himself  hailed  her  to  keep  astern.  The 
Temerairo  cut  away  her  studding  sails,  and  held  back,  receiving 
the  enemy's  fire  into  her  bows  without  returning  a  shot.  Two 
hours  later  she  lay  with  a  French  seventy-four  gun  ship  on  each 
side  of  her,  both  her  prizes,  one  lashed  to  her  mainmast  and  one 
to  her  anchor.  .  .  .  Surely  if  ever  anything  without  a  soul 
deserved  honour  and  affection  we  owed  them  here." 

The  greatest  painter  whom  England  has  ever  produced  saw 
that  stately  and  beautiful  ship  "  tugged  to  her  last  berth,"  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery  we  may  ece  her  too,  in  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  pathetic  pictures  he  ever  painted. 

G.  It  was  Nelson's  last  battle.    He  had  given  in  it  his  femous 
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signal,  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."    As  he 
stood  on  deck  doing  his,  watching,  cheering,  and  directing,  he 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  the  joy  and  pride  of  England  were 
darkened  by  that  great  loss.     This  victory  was  the  last  bright 
gleam  of  happiness  in  Pitt's  life.     An  alliance  or  coalition  which 
he  had  formed  with  Austria  and  Eussia  had  failed.    The  French 
had  won  two  great  victories  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  Pitt's 
heart  was  broken.    As  he  lay  dying,  the  watcher  by 
his  bedside  teUs  that  suddenly,  '*  with  a  much  clearer     nuSoLot 
voice  than  he  spoke  in  before,  and  in  a  tone  which        p^^^, 
I  shall  never  forget,  he  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  my  country  ! 
how  I  leave  my  country ! '     From  that  time  he  never  spoke  or 
moved."  He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  only  forty-six  years  old. 

7.  AfEairs  in  France  had  meanwhile  altered  very  much.  After 
the  execution  of  the  king  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed,  and 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  more  kings  or  royal 
families  in  France.  With  royalty,  religion,  order,  and  every- 
thing else  were  swept  away.  One  party  after  another  came  into 
power,  each  one  putting  its  opponents,  or  even  its  lukewarm 
supporters,  to  death.  For  a  time  things  were  in  so  dreadful  a 
condition  that  it  was  called  the  "  Eeign  of  Terror,''  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Robespierre.  This  horrible  rule,  or  misrule,  could 
not  last ;  and  it  happened  in  France  somewhat  as  it  had  happened 
in  England  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  as  it  often  does 
happen  when  a  tyrannical  government  is  overthrown,  and  no  one 
knows  what  to  put  in  its  place.  It  generally  faUs  into  the  hands 
of  some  clever  and  fortunate  soldier. 

8.  The  most  distinguished  soldier  in  France  was  now  Kapo- 
leon  Bonaparte,  who  had  risen  into  note  during  some  of  the 
wars  of  the  French  republic,  and  who  by  his  won- 

derful  talents  and  successes  soon  became  the|head    ^^jJS^ 
of  the  army.     Though  for  a  long  time  he  was  the  P»«^^ 

idol  of  the  French  nation,  he  was  not  exactly  a  Frenchman,  but 
an  Italian  from  Corsica,  an  island  which  France  had  annexed. 
Some  of  the  innumerable  ballads  and  songs  which  were  made  in 
England  in  defiance  of  him,  and  in  encouragement  of  England, 
taunt  liim  as  the  "  Proud  Corsican." 

9.  From  being  head  of  the  army  he  became  head  of 
the  nation;  first  he  was  called.,  first  consul,  in  imitation  of 
the  Eoman  republic,  and  afterwards  emperor.     He 

soon  put  an  end  to  the  tumults,  cruellies,  and  dis-  _  i  ^iiad 
orders,  restored  the  Christian  religion,  and  issued     ^mDnor* 
some  very  good  laws  founded  on  the  old  Eoman 
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ones,  which  are  called  the  Code  Kapoleoiu  Thus  France  was 
the  gainer  for  the  time,  although  he  was  quite  as  despotic  as 
Cromwell  had  heen.  Unhappily  he  was  very  different  from 
Cromwell  in  the  way  he  treated  foreign  nations.  Oliver  had 
been  quite  satisfied  to  make  the  name  of  England  honourable  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  but  Napoleon  could  by  no  means  be  content 
to  do  the  same  for  France.  Nothing  woidd  suffice  him  but  being 
master  of  all  Europe.     He  very  nearly  succeeded. 

10.  For  fifteen  years  he  set  up  kings  and  put  them  down  pretty 
much  at  his  pleasure.  He  took  entire  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  a  great  part  of  Italy,  of  a  great  part  of  Germany.  He 
set  up  his  brothers,  or  his  generals,  who  were  dependent  on  him, 
in  Spain,  Naples,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  places,  so  that 
these  became  only  vassal  states  to  France.  Most  of  what 
remained  were  so  weak  and  cowed  as  to  lie  almost  at  his  feet. 

11.  The  only  country  where  freedom  still  lived  was  England ; 
and  it  was  because  Napoleon  Bonaparte  saw  that  if  England  fell 
all  liberty  would  fall  with  her,  that  he  became  her  deadly  enemy. 
England,  in  return,  hated  him  with  an  intense  and  fervent 
hatred.  There  were  about  15,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  England 
and  40,000,000  in  France.  Napoleon  felt  sure,  and  said  so,  that 
fifteen  millions  must  give  way  to  forty.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
make  an  Englishman's  heart  glow  to  think  how,  when  so  many 
other  great  countries  lay  half  dead,  trampled  by  the  tyrant's  fee^ 
this  little  island  stood  manfully  confronting  him,  helped  those  other 
nations  to  rise,  and  finally  crushed  him  and  his  arrogance  for  everl 

12.  Though  our  navy  had  been  victorious  in  many  engage- 
ments, our  armies  had  at  first  been  less  successful     But  as 

Napoleon  was  rising  to  eminence  in  the  French 

_^JJJ2'       army,  another  young  officer  of  just  the  same  age  was 

j^^j^  ^^    rising  to  eminence  in  the  English — ^Arthur  WeUesley, 

Wollington.   known  to  us  now  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     He 

had  begun  by  distinguishing  himself  in  India ;  when 
he  came  back  to  Europe  he  showed  that  he  could  cope  with  the 
great  marshals  of  France.  (He  and  Napoleon  met  for  the  first 
and  last  time  at  Waterloo.)  His  first  great  European  war  was 
in  Spain,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  English  government  to 
help  the  Spaniards  in  driving  out  the  usurping  French,  who  had 
once  more  tried  to  make  good  the  boast  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  There 
are  no  more  Pyrenees." 

13.  This,  which  is  called  the  Peninsular  War,  went  on  for  six 
years ;  and  though  Napoleon  was  not  there,  some  of  his  best 
generals,  who  were  nearly  equal  to  himself|  were  in  command  of^ 
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the  French  troops.  Wellington,  aided  by  the  Spaniards  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  gained  many  great  victories  and  stormed  some 
important  towns,  driving  the  French  step  by  step  before  him, 
and  at  last  forcing  them  ont  of  the  country.  Then  Wellington 
might  have  said  on  his  part,  "There  are  no  Pyrenees."  He 
followed  the  retreating  enemy  into  their  own  land,  .g. . 
and  defeated  them  once  more  at  Toulouse. 

14.  This  was  not  the  only  misfortune  which  befell  Napoleon 
at  this  time.  He  now  began  a  tremendous  quarrel  with  Kussia, 
which  he  had  hitherto  left  alone.  He  was  so  determined  to  ruin 
England  that  he  had  tried  hard  to  hinder  aU  nations  from  trading 
widi  her,  and  amongst  others  Kussia;  but  as  it  woidd  have 
done  great  injury  to  the  Eussians  as  weU  as  the  English  to  stop 
their  commerce,  he  could  not  get  them  to  agree  to  it.  That  and 
some  other  provocations  drew  Eussia  into  the  war,  and  Napoleon 
determined  to  invade  the  country  with  an  immense  army.  This 
was  the  turn  of  the  tide.  It  was  an  awful  expedition.  The  cruel 
climate  of  Eussia  did  the  French  armies  almost  more  harm  than 
the  people  did,  though  they  were  brave  as  heroes  in  defence  of 
their  country.  They  even  burnt  down  their  ancient  city  Moscow, 
to  leave  no  refuge  or  protection  for  the  invaders.  What  the 
poor  French  soldiers  suffered  from  cold  and  starvation  in  their 
long  retreat  is  heartrending  to  think  of. 

15.  The  people  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Sweden  were  begin- 
ning to  lift  their  heads  again,  and  to  join  together  against  their 
oppressors.  And  when  Wellington  and  the  English  entered 
]^raince  &om  the  south,  and  their  allies  entered  it  from  the  north, 
and  marched  into  Paris,  Bonaparte  had  to  withdraw. 

He  resigned  his  empire,  and  retired  to  the  island  of    ^^^J^ 
Elba,  which,  of  his  vast  dominions,  was  all  he  was        ^Iba. 
allowed  to  keep. 

16.  He  did  not  stay  there  long ;  the  very  next  year  he  came 
back  to  France.  The  army  which  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory, 
which  adored  and  was  devoted  to  him,  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  soon  be  as  powerful  as  ever 
again.  But  the  English  and  their  allies  were  too  much  for  him ; 
they  were  resolved  his  tyranny  should  afflict  the  world  no  more. 
A  great  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entered 
the  Netherlands.  A  Prussian  force  under  Marshal  Bliicher  was 
sent  to  join  him.    Wellington  had  come  to  be  called 

the  Iron  Duke  now;  BltLcher  was  known  by  his  ^^[JiJ'  ^ 
soldiers  as  Marshal  Yorwarts.  The  English  encamped  Waterloo, 
at  Waterloo. 
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17.  Na|)oleon  was  in  high  sjiiriU  ;  he  felt  sure  he  was  going  to 
beat  the  English.  It  was  a  long  bittle — ^the  greater  part  of  a 
summer's  day.  The  Pmssians  had  not  arriyed,  and  conid  not 
arriTe  before  evening.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  Napoleon 
thought  he  saw  the  English  beginning  to  retreat ;  he  sent  off  a 
messenger  galloping  to  Paris  to  say  the  field  was  won.  Perhaps 
it  was  after  that  that  he  said,  '^  These  English  do  not  know  when 
they  are  beaten  ;  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war  they  bare  been 
beaten  long  ago,  and  yet  they  are  fighting  still ! "  The  principal 
conflict  was  a  deadly  one  between  the  French  cayaliy  and  the 
English  infantry.  The  description  of  it  reminds  us  of  Wallace 
and  the  Battle  of  Falkirk^  so  many  hundred  years  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  he  first  taught  the  poor  men  who  fought  on 
foot  to  stand  against  the  proud  knights  on  horseback ;  how  he 
formed  his  men  in  solid  squares :  the  front  ranks  kneeling  with 
their  spears  projecting  like  a  bristling  and  solid  hedge;  the 
archers  inside  with  their  arrows  and  long  bows.  Wellington 
formed  his  infantry  on  the  same  plan. 

18.  There  were  thirteen  squares;  instead  of  archers  in  the 
middle  they  had  cannon.  The  French  cavalry,  the  cuirassiers, 
"  12,000  strong,"  writes  the  historian  Alison,  "in  great  part 
dad  in  glittering  armour,  streamed  np  the  slope  in  firont  of  the 
English  line,  and  with  loud  cries  and  nnparalleled  entho- 
siasm  threw  themselves  on  the  squares."  The  infantry 
remained  immovable  ;  they  seemed  rooted  in  the  earth.  The 
first  rank,  kneeling  down,  received  the  cuirassiers  on  their 
bayonets ;  the  second  rank  fired  on  them ;  behind  the  second 
rank  the  gunners  loaded  their  cannon ;  the  front  of  the  square 
opened,  a  volley  of  grape^hot  poured  out,  and  the  square  closed 
again.  The  French  poet,  Victor  Hugo,  gives  us  his  idea  of  the 
scene.  ''These  squares  were  no  longer  battalions,  they  were 
craters ;  these  cuirassiers  were  no  longer  cavalry,  they  were  a 
tempest.  Each  square  was  a  volcano  attacked  by  a  storm-doad. 
It  was  lava  fighting  against  thunder."  In  the  midst  of  it 
Wellington  said  to  one  of  those  unflinching  regiments,  '^  Stand 
fast,  95th ;  we  must  not  be  beat ;  what  would  they  say  of  us  in 
England  1 "  "  Never  fear,  sir,"  they  replied ;  "  we  know  onr 
duty." 

19.  The  hours  went  on,  and  still  the  Prussians  did  not  come. 
At  last  Napoleon  sent  up  his  Old  Guards,  the  Imperial  Guard  that 
had  never  been  beaten.  Up  the  hUI  they  came,  as  if  nothing  on 
earth  could  resist  them ;  they  drove  back  the  line  of  English  guns. 
But  Wellington  had  got  his  Guards  too — ^the  Foot  Gus^ds,  which 
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had  not  fought  yet,  and  it  was  now  evening.  How  they  had 
chafed  and  longed  to  join  in  the  battle ;  bat  they  had  had  to  wait. 
The  French  did  not  know  they  were  there ;  they  were  lying  down, 
four  deep,  hidden  in  a  ditch.  At  last  the  moment  came,  and 
Wellington  shouted,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  ! "  Up  they 
(sprang.  From  that  moment  the  battle  was  decided.  The  French 
Guards,  fighting  gallantly,  began  to  give  way  nevertheless.  The 
English  Guards  slowly,  irresistibly  came  forward,  pushing  the 
mass  of  French  before  them. 

20.  The  Prussian  aid  arrived  at  last ;  and  now  those  immov- 
able squares,  which  had  stood  like  rocks  fixed  in  the  earth  from 
morning  till  night,  saw  the  duke  ride  to  the  front,  wave  his  hat 
in  the  air,  and  order  them  forward.  "  With  joyful  step  the  whole 
line  pressed  forward  as  one  man  at  the  command  of  their  chief, 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gleamed  on  50,000  men,  who,  with  a 
shout  which  caused  the  very  earth  to  shake,  streamed  over  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  The  French,  who  had  believed  that  the 
British  infantry  was  wholly  destroyed,  .  .  .  were  thunderstruck 
when  they  beheld  this  immense  body  advance  majestically  in  line, 
driving  before  them  the  last  column  of  the  Imperial  Gua^.  .  .  . 
Despair  now  seized  upon  the  French  soldiers  ;  they  saw  at  once 
that  all  was  lost,  and  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  breaking  their  ranks, 
fled  tumultuously." 

21.  At  last  Napoleon  himself  fled  also.  But  his  brave  Old 
Guard  would  not  fly  ;  they  formed  themselves  into  four  strong 
squares  and  stood  firm.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  they  were  pierced 
through  and  through,  cut  down  or  made  prisoners.  There  was 
never  a  more  utter  defeat. 

Napoleon  could  do  no  more;  he  yielded  himself  up  to  the 
English,  who  sent  him  to  St.  Helena,  a  solitary  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  he  died  at  last,  having  done  no  more  injury  to 
the  world. 

22.  Whilst  this  grand  fight  was  being  fought  at  Waterloo  the 
people  of  England  were  at  church.  It  was  Sunday,  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June.  Old  people  used  to  tell,  not  long  ago,  how  every 
one  noticed  the  Psalms  read  on  that  day  :  the  ninetieth,  ninety- 
first,  and  ninety-second  : — "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge  from 
one  generation  to  another.  ...  A  thousand  shall  fall  beside  thee, 
and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh 
thee.  ...  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and 
to  praise  Thy  name,  0  most  High." 

23.  That  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  of  our  great 
battles  with  France.    It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  they  could 
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foigive  it  For  many  years  they  still  hoped  to  avenge  Waterloo. 
For  many  years  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  looked  on  each  other 
as  natural  enemies.  Bat  the  anger  and  the  pride  and  the  jealonsy 
hATe  died  away  now,  and  the  two  countries,  so  near  to  each  other, 
and  having  had  so  much  to  do  with  one  another  through  all  these 
centuries,  are  now  warm  friends,  and  from  their  hearts  wiah  each 
other  welL  In  the  only  great  European  war  England  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  since  that  time,  the  French  and  the  Engh'sh 
stood  side  by  side  as  trusty  allies. 
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CONCLUSION. 

1.  We  have  now  come  so  near  to  our  own  times  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  write  any  more  history.  We  know  too  much  and  too 
Httle. 

We  may  have  seen  and  heard  many  of  the  principal  actors  in 
what  has  taken  place, — eminent  men,  eloquent  men,  talented  and 
brave  men, — and  as  yet  we  can  hardly  judge  which  of  them  were 
the  true  leaders  of  the  time.  We  know,  too,  innumerable  facts  and 
events,  but  we  cannot  tell  yet  which  of  them  are  notable  facts,  that 
will  greatly  afifect  the  future,  and  which  of  them  were  interesting 
only  to  ourselves. 

2.  In  some  respects  it  is  evident  that  we  have  been  carrying 
on  the  work  of  our  forefathers ;  and  in  others  it  seems  as  if  we 
have  been  striking  out  quite  new  paths,  which  will  lead  we  know 
not  whither. 

3.  We  have  learnt  more  and  more  of  the  value  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  ii\justice  and  folly  of  religious  persecution.  Tho 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  (see  p.  600J  have  been 

quite  done  away  with.     It  is  true  that,  long  before,     ^JSl?** 
an  Indemnity  Act  had  been  passed  nearly  every  year,        *'«^' 
excusing  Dissenting  mayors,  common  council-men,  and  others 
from  receiving  the  sacrament  at  church.     But  as  no  one  likes  to 
be  perpetually  forgiven  and  excused  when  he  has  done  nothing 
wrong,  it  was  a  relief  to  them  when  the  oppressive 
law  was  openly  put  an  end  to. 

In  the  following  year  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  enter 
parliament  and  to  hold  other  offices  without  taking  the  oath  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  or  declaring  that  they  did  not 
believe  in  transubstantiation. 

Thirty  years  afterwards  the  oaths  were  altered  so  that  Jews 
alBO  might  take  their  places  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mona. 

4.  Changes  of  the  same  kind  have  also  been  made  in  the 
nnivezaties ;  and  DissenteiSi  Catholics^  and  Jews  may  now 
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fthare  in  all  the  honoars  and  privileges  of  those  ancient  seats  of 
learning. 

ThuH  we  may  now  say  that  i-eligious  liberty  is  granted  to  all ; 
an  J  when  we  remember  how  in  old  times  men  and  women  were 
burnt,  tortured,  imprisoned,  fined,  banished,  only  for  worshipping 
Ood  according  to  their  own  conscience,  we  may  well  be  thanJdul 
for  the  days  wc  live  in. 

5.  At  every  one  of  these  changes  there  was  a  great  excitement, 
and  many  people  believed  they  would  be  the  b^inning  of  dread- 
ful evili  and  danger  to  the  safety  and  religion  of  the  country. 
But  how  has  it  turned  out  t  We  are  quite  sure,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  future  historian  of  these  times  will  not  have  to  tell  of  such 
things  as  the  histories  of  old  times  are  full  of — no  Gunpowder 
Treasons,  or  Rye-Uouse  Plots,  or  fugitive  Puritans.  Why  should 
Catholics,  or  Dissenters,  or  anybody  else  make  plots,  or  intrigues, 
or  flee  from  their  country  now  f  They  have  all  they  need  :  they 
have  liberty,  protection,  and  respect ;  they  have  a  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country ;  and,  naturally,  they  love  that 
country  better  than  they  could  do  when  they  were  kept  down 
and  suspected,  if  not  punished  and  ill-treated.  In  this  way 
England  returns  to  the  unity  which  she  seemed  to  have  lost  i^ 
the  Reformation. 

6.  In  political  matters  too,  as  well  as  religious,  we  have  gone 
on  strengthening  and  widening  the  constitution    by  what  are 

called  Reform  BiUs— laws  for  enabling  more  and  more 
bS*       of  the  people  of  the  country  to  vote  for  members  of 

parliament ;  giving  them,  that  is,  a  voice  in  laying  on 
the  taxes  they  wiU  have  to  pay,  and  in  making  the  laws  they 
will  have  to  obey.  The  evil  condition  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
was  mentioned  before,  and  the  unfair  way  in  which  members 
were  elected.  Both  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  his  son  WiLliam 
Pitt  had  seen  how  necessary  it  was  to  reform  all  this ;  to  take 
away  the  ''franchise,"  as  it  is  called,  or  the  right  of  sending 
representatives  to  parliament,  from  the  wretched  little  villages 
with  few  or  no  inhabitants,  and  to  give  it  to  large  and  populous 
places  which  sent  none.     But  they  were  never  able  to  achieve  it ; 

it  was  not  till  long  after  they  were  both  dead  thai 

the  great  Reform  Bill  was  past. 

7.  These  reforms  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and 
commotion.  The  people  were  bent  upon  having  their  rights, 
but  the  Conservative  government,  afraid  of  what  they  might 
do  with  them  if  they  once  got  them,  held  back.  Then 
the  people  broke  out  into  riots  and    frightened    them  still 
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more.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  these  conflicts  the  princi- 
pal nobles  who  had  possession  of  the  miserable  little  ''rotten 
boroughs"  before  described,  and  who  had  most  of  the  unfair 
power  in  electing  the  members  of  parliament,  were  among  the 
veiy  first  to  see  how  Tuynst  these  privUeges  and  powers  were, 
and  were  among  the  greatest  promoters  of  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  while  some  of  those  who  had  begun  by  being  poor  men, 
but  who  had  risen  by  their  talents  and  industry  to  be  powerful 
noblemen,  were  the  most  obstinate  opponents  of  all  reform. 

8.  After  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  the  Conservatives 
were  greatly  afraid  of  what  might  be  done  by  the  new  parlia- 
ment, which  was  really  elected  by  the  people,  instead  of  only 
partly  by  them,  and  partly  by  the  nobles  and  the  government 
They  thought  we  should  have  a  revolution,  and  be  as  miserable 
perhaps  as  France  had  been.  But  they  were  mistaken ;  instead  of 
becoming  more  rebellious  when  they  luui  got  justice,  they  became, 
as  Englishmen  naturally  are,  peaceable,  obedient,  and  law-abiding. 

9.  There  were  some  alarms  once  or  twice.    The  people  wanted 
some  more  privileges  than  they  had  yet  got,  and  they  banded 
together  to  demand  another  "  charter "   in  which    jg^   ^^ 
these  should  be  granted  them.     Some  of  these  were    ciiartistt. 
quite  reasonable  things,  and  others  may  be  so  in 

due  course;  but  the  Chartists,  as  they  were  called  from  their 
Charter,  set  about  obtaining  them  in  a  wrong-headed  manner. 
They  intended  to  present  a  petition  to  parliament,  which  they 
had  a  full  right  to  do;  but  instead  of  presenting  it  in  the 
usual  quiet  manner,  they  assembled  in  an  immense  body  to 
carry  it  to  the  House  themselves.  This  was  clearly  intended  to 
overawe  and  frighten  the  members,  and  prevent  them  from 
acting  according  to  their  own  free  judgment.  Therefore  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  London  in  procession  as  they  had 
intended ;  but  every  one  was  very  anxious  there  should  be  no 
fighting,  and  no  soldiers  employed.  Nearly  all  the  gentlemen 
and  tradesmen  of  London  came  forward  to  act  as  special  constables, 
and  the  soldiers,  who  were  in  readiness  to  use  force  if  it  were 
necessary,  were  hidden  out  of  sight  so  as  to  provoke  no  one. 
There  was  no  fighting  ;  hardly  any  disorder ;  no  Wat  Tyler  nor 
Jack  Cade  was  put  to  death  this  time.  The  crowds  went  quietly 
home  again ;  and  by  being  patient  they  have  gradually  obtained 
much  of  what  they  asked  for  in  a  peaceable  and  lawful  manner. 
In  1867  the  Conservatives  themselves  passed  another 
Eeform  BiU,  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  still 
more  of  the  people. 


^^ 
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10.  The  worst  part  of  all  Englifih  history  has  been  the  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.     From  the  days  of  Henry  11.  onward  to  the 

days  of  Elizabeth,  when  Spenser  wrote  of  that  **  most 
^  beautiful  and  sweet  country  as  any  under  heaven ;  " 

from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  almost  to  our  own  days,  we  might  still 
say  as  he  did,  **  I  do  much  pity  that  sweet  land,  to  be  subject  to 
80  many  evils,  as  every  day  I  see  more  and  more  thrown  upon 
her."  It  has  almost  always  been,  "Ireland  was  in  disorder; 
Ireland  was  rebelling."  People  do  not,  as  a  rule,  rebel  when  they 
are  happy  and  well-treated ;  and  when  we  read  this  over  and  over 
again  we  naturally  ask,  Why  t  Unhappily  the  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  That  the  Irish  were  wild  and  turbulent,  that  they  were 
often  treacherous  and  cruel,  is  undeniable,  but  that  the  English 
were  tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  unjust  is  quite  as  undeniable. 

Ireland  was,  as  it  was  called,  united  to  England  in 

ifj^^v    l^Ol ;   it  ceased  to  have  its  own  parliament^  and, 

9^g\^^A     instead,  sent  members  to  the  English  parliiunent 

But  the  imion  was  really  disimion,  and  the  Irish,  if 
poflsible,  hated  the  English  still  more  than  before.  England  has 
now  for  many  years  past  striven  to  undo  her  evil  work  of  old. 
She  has  disendowed  the  Protestant  Church,  which  was  not  the 
Church  of  the  people,  but  had  been  violently  forced  upon  them, 
and  she  has  sought  in  every  way  to  do  justice,  and  promote  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country ;  but  though  England  has  now 
quite  ceased  to  oppress,  Ireland  has  not  yet  forgotten  her  old 
oppression,  and  the  ''  United  Kingdom  "  is  not  so  thoroughly  '*  at 
unity  with  itself"  as  we  may  hope  it  will  be  as  time  rolls  on. 

11.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  that  has  been  made 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

According  to  the  ideas  which  had  prevailed  up  till 

1U6.       this  time.  Englishmen  were  bound  to  have  no  com, 

Ejpwjl  of    Qj  ag  littie  as  possible,  except  what  their  own  land 

Law^    could  produce.     This  was  considered  to  be  good,  not 

only  for  the  farmers  and  landlords,  but  for  &e  whole 

country ;  and  it  was  said  that  if  we  had  com  from  foreign  parts 

we  should   become  poor  dependents  on  those  parts.      But  as 

England  is  a  small  country  compared  with  the  great  numbers  of 

people  who  live  in  it,  it  could  not  produce  com  enough  to  feed 

them  all.    Bread  was  sometimes  dreadfully  dear,  so  that  the  poor 

were  half  starving ;  while  other  coimtries  had  a  great  deal  more 

com  than  they  wanted,  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  send 

to  us  in  exchange  for  other  things  which  we  could  give  them. 

Conservatives  were  averse  to  making  any  change,  but  there 
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were  zealous  and  wise  men  in  the  country  who  saw  that  it  would 
be  right,  and  determined  that  it  must  be  done. 

12.  None  of  these  changes  were  brought  about  without  hard 
labour  and  toil ;  and  when  we  are  enjoying  the  fruit  of  that  toil, 
we  ought  to  have  sometimes  a  grateful  thought  of  those  who  won 
it  for  us.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  a  heavy  sorrow  came  upon 
one  of  the  leaders.  He  lost  his  mfe,  who  was  dearer  to  him, 
perhaps,  than  his  own  life.  It  seemed  as  if  the  blow  must 
paralyze  him,  and  leave  him  no  heart  or  spirit  for  labour.  Then 
one  of  his  friends  went  to  condole  with  him.  He  knew  he  could 
not  comfort  him,  or  bring  back  what  he  had  lost ;  but  he  thought 
he  could  turn  his  sorrow  into  a  noble  resolve.  He  bade  him 
remember  in  his  pain  how  many  other  men,  his  fellows-country- 
men, were  suffering  the  like ;  how  many  were  mourning  for  wife 
and  child,  needlessly  torn  from  them,  not  by  sickness  or  accident, 
but  by  sheer  himger ;  how  much  agony  and  sorrow  there  was  all 
round  which  might  have  been  saved  by  cheap  bread.  And  then, 
if  he  was  not  comforted,  he  was  rousod.  He  **  had  compassion 
on  the  multitude,  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat,"  and,  made 
stronger  by  sorrow,  he  joined  the  fight  once  more,  and  never 
rested  till  it  was  won. 

13.  Another  change  has  been  the  invention  or  improving  of 
machinery  and  the  steam-engine.  Innumerable  things  which 
used  to  be  done  by  hand  are  now  done  by  machines. 

This  seems  as  if  it  must  save  a  great  deal  of  human  ^*®^iinery. 
labour,  and  produce  a  great  many  more  useful  things ;  and  so  it 
certainly  docs ;  but  whether  the  change  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
happiness  and  improvement  of  man  no  one  can  say.  Work  that 
used  to  be  done  quietly  at  home,  a  woman  spinning  at  her  door, 
a  man  weaving  at  his  own  little  loom,  work  too  in  which  the 
workers  might  take  an  honest  pride  and  pleasure,  is  now  done  in 
enormous  factories,  where  people  are  gathered  together  for  their 
long  day's  labour ;  men  here,  women  there,  children  elsewhere. 
This  must  certainly  have  a  great  effect  on  their  characters  and 
thoughts ;  but  we  are  too  much  in  the  midst  of  it  as  yet  to  judge 
what  that  effect  will  be. 

14.  A  still  greater  change  is  in  the  spread  of  education.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  different  religious  bodies, 
the  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  had  founded  schools 

for  the  poor ;  and  though  this  was  thought  at  first,        '^^ 
by  many  people,  a  very  wrong  and  dangerous  thing  to  do,  it  is 
now  felt  by  everybody  to  be  a  duty.  The  government  first  began  by 
helping  the  schools  which  had  been  founded  by  voluntary  efforts ; 


-nt-ni  XI    :-  Bu  zx.     Here  is 

»r  ▼=!«       TE"ji45  :jif  r^sKiIs  will 
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]i>  nifeyssr  X'.ni  ^Oiic  voiira.  fczrotizided 
1  ji»   TTTTtk^^f  Ins  ciBtr^^nc  ZL  iss 

:.   ^?  TL^ '  >r   uniL *;:  rsr;!::!  "nar  iii  le  :ii  slur  «dacaied  he 
2c>    n^r-    ?-^"'-      '  ^.'i£"^  '    jttLk   in  'znri   tilswi.  v«  are  the 

niimfef  laf:^  "iiitf  Ti:a  uxti  luoit*  jitik&d  ir±a.  sirtMBBi  aeom  on 
itAiT   jf   "iii-ir   iwo.  iAOii     "±ify  whk  '^^jsscmLL'  "^  TiBemi,* 
ViQicic  izni  iv-ui.  lilsu  Juiais  mil  joiko.     la  fviczKr  dftTs  the 

-ynifniHtfe.  loii  AlrfaT:^  Iiin^rnij  x  ':«  -hjirrntc  ^'im.  The  noQB  <tf 
aiMii  'vfuiaL  Jii  r.n«i I HW*L  sr  'wh^nh^  MCUASiiw  ranIlT  wen  mfetinff 
^  Jis  JW3.  3ti  ieranwiL  imi  :i*"iaH£  »  juitUt  Lomui.  The 
^TiiTTTn.  T^-uf'iPTu  w^ii  **  a-TTi-r  piicia&.''  **  jC3L  atngoi^''  and 
"^  '^^*''  wiiynaL^  Ii  W3tf  3i:  3ii:«  iu  «a  ^'^  ail  Izuhman  then 
fti  kdl  X  liiLtf :  Bi}  suR  v?mir  «:  imsiaTv  a  msicro  tfaiin  to  joke  an 
<jx.  XjinTHC  Bbm.  2£  ichi^r  ?«or*"**  i3»  kcch  and  hatred  went 
hand  a.  haotL  Ii  ^vw  a  ziuBUiiij>  iii«!d  ^  sLlj  a  To^  or  a  Jew; 
is  wx  ^iiifaic  G>i  jervii»  w  ca=a  a  TV'iimnnt  or  miitOate  s 
Ptici&aa.  Tth»  Iijw%r  ■'^^««^*  onii  3a£i£hjt*r  sszhfis  eax  <*1**w**  -  ther 
w«re  moe  tccLi  «}  b«  w^jbl  cos  i2  wcridng  £:r  man,  or  tortand 
isr  hs  amojenfiesL. 

Tbas  aH  thai  b  hirtoij  itow^  thiis  it  h^s  all  xanished  o«it  of 
ovr  dail J  life  aiki  thoo^ifii^  we  can  Imdij  dare  to  aa j  ;  but  thai 
it  ii  pasing  awar,  that  mi^  of  it  haa  alread  j  paaeed  awa j»  we 
are  quite  sure.  If  it  wtn  not  sot,  we  aboabi  he  ready  to  say  in 
dfl^MkiTy  **  Then  has  Chrkt  died  in  Tain.*  The  straggle  is  still 
going  on  between  selfishnes  and  lore.  In  the  page  we  an 
adding  to  the  history  of  England  it  is  for  us  to  determine 
of  which  there  shall  be  recorded  the  victory. 
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Addison,  532 

Anioola,  31—33 

Alban,  St,  34,  36 

Alchemy,  300,  608 

Aldennan,  meaning  of  the  tenn,  42, 

84 
Ale  and  beer,  39,  91,  648 
Alfred,  King,  69—83;  in  war.  72— 

76;  in  peace,  77—83;  his  literary 

work,  80—82:  death,  83 
Alfred,  eon  of  Ethelred,  123 
Alice  Ferrers,  286,  287,  311 
Alphege,  or  .£lfheah,  St.,  110,  111,  119 
America,   396,    397.     (See   Colonies, 

and  United  States.) 
Amusements,  17,  92,  306,  649 
Angles,  the,  47,  61 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  English,  Chronicle, 

70,  81,  107,  108,  146,  168.  170 
Anglo-SjEixonjB,  meaning  of  the  term, 

Anjou,  167,  172,  369 

Anne  Boleyn,  416,  430 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  320 

Anne  Stuart,  Queen,  616,  628—636 

Ansehn,  169, 164 

Aquitaine,  286 

Archers,  English,  261,  276,  341 

Architecture,  33,  67,  93, 126,  164, 218, 

234 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  466 — 468 
Armies,  mediieval,  258,  260,  369 
Army,  CromweU's,  483—486,  488,  496 
Army,  standing,  469,  476,  612 
Arthur,  King,  48,  49;  tales  of,  201, 

242 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  199 
Aryan  family,  23—26 
Asaer,  69 

Anises,  the  Bloody,  611 
Astrology,  282,  299 
Astronomy,  224,  300,  398 
Augustine,  St.,  misnion  of,  62,  63 

Babington's  plot,  462,  463 
BaooD,  Lord,  460,  47Cf 


Bacon,  Roger,  226,  226,  274,  607 
Balliol,  John,  263,  264 
Battles :-~ 

Aginoourt,  341,  342 

Aston,  72 

Austerlitz,  663 

Ayleef ord,  48 

Bannockbum,  266 

Bamet,  367,  377 

Blenheim,  630 

Bosworth,  389 

Boyne,  623 

Brunanburh,  86 

Crecy,  274 

Culloden,640 

Dunbar,  490 

Edgehill.  482 

EthEuidune,  76 

Evesham,  231 

Falkirk,260 

Flodden  Field.  411 

Hastings  (or  Senlao),  138 

Herrings,  the.  360 

Hognie,  La,  624 

HomUdon  HiU,  331 

Lewes,  231 

Maldon,  106—107 

Naseby,  486 

NeWlle^s  Cross,  279 

NUe.  661 

Fatay.  366 

Flaasey,  646 

Foitiers.  279 

Freston  Fans,  640 

St  Alban's,  363  . 

Sedgemoor,  610 

Sheriffmuir,  639 

Shrewsbury,  332 

Spurs,  the,  408 

Stamford  Bridge,  137 

Stirling,  269 

Tewkesbuij,  877 

Toulouse,  o66 

Tovrton,  374 

Traf^Ogar,  662 

Vemenn,  349 
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Britons,  33—35;  of  the  EngliBl^ 
62--68 

CopflmiciiB,  398 

Com-lawfl,  repeal  of,  572 

Corporation  Acta,  500,  569 

Courts,  Ecclesiastical,  179,  180,  328, 
402 

Covenant,  the,  485 

Covenanters,  the,  514 

Coverdale,  Miles,  424 

Cowper,  558 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  422,  434,  436, 
438,  444,  445,  450 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  465,  483—495 ;  his 
army,  483;  in  Ireland,  489;  su- 
preme, 492  ;  deaths  495 

Cromwell,  Richard,  495,  496 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  422,  429 

Crosses,  Queen  Eleanor's,  234 

Crusades,  the,  160,  195, 235 

Cuthbert,  St.,  75 

Danegeld,  the,  123 

Danes,  the,  65,  66 ;  settlement  of, 
77,  97;  war  against,  104—114; 
triumph  of.  111 

I>eny,  siege  of,  523 

Despensers,  the,  269,  270 

Dispensations,  papal,  232,  233,  388, 
401 

Dissenters,  514,  520,  521,  532.  (See 
Puritans,  Independents,  and  Pres- 
byterians.) 

Domesday  Book,  103 

Dominic,  St,  222 

Dominicans,  '223,  441 

Doughises,  the,  265,  266,  331 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  456 

Dress,  4,  6,  8,  15,  21,  40,  92,  160, 298, 
801,  373 

Druidis,  the,  22,  23 

Dudley  and  Empson,  391,  408 

Dudley,  £arl  of  Leicester,  449,  461 

Dudley,  Lord  Ouildford,  439,  442 

Dunstan,  St,  95—100 

Dwellings:  pre-historic,  4,  6,  7; 
Roman,  15,  33;  British,  20;  Teu- 
ton, 40 ;  Eariy  English,  93 ;  Nor- 
man,  126,  150;  Irish,  177;  Welsh, 
240;  Scotch,  249  ;  English,  282 

East  AngUa^  51,  68 

Easter,  origin  of  the  name,  43 

Eclipses,  103,  225,  508       . 

Edgar  the  Etheling,  134, 135, 146,  155 

Edgar  the  Peaceable,  96—101, 117 

Edinburgh,  56,  247 

Edinburgh  Castle,  254,  540 

Edmund  Innuide,  113, 114 


Edmund,  St,  67,  B8, 112,  119 
Education,  58,  71,  224—226,  289,  298, 

299,  379,  439,  553,  573 
Edward  the  Confessor,  12(^134 
Edward  the  Elder,  84,  85 
Edward  the  Martyr,  104 
Edward  I.,  232  ;  marriage,  234  ;  con- 

3uera   Wales,   243;    banishes   the 
ews,  244 ;    conquest  of  Scotland, 

254 ;  second  conquest,  262 ;  death,  264 
Edward  II.,  265,  267—271 ;  favourites 

of,  267,  269;    resistance  to,  268; 

deposition,  271 
Edward  III.,  271 ;  war  with  France, 

273  ;  Black  Death,  281 ;  discontent 

in  England,  285;  death,  311 
Edward  IV.,  365,    oonmation,   374 ; 

marriage,    374,   375;    flight,  376; 

return,  377;  death,  384 
Edward  V.,  377,  384—387 
Edward  YI.,  432  —  438;  education, 

434 ;  progress  of  Protestantism,  435 ; 

revolts,  436,  437  ;  death,  438 
Edwin  of  Northumberland,  56,  63 
Egbert,  63—66 
Eleanor,  Queen,  234 
Elfrida,  or  ^Ifthi^th,  98,  104 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  473,  475 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  Queen,  433,  446— 

461 ;   her  ministers,  447 ;  religion, 

449;    death  of  Marv  Stuart,  453; 

the    Spanish    Armada,    455---458; 

literature,  459  ;  death,  461 
Elizabeth  Woodville,    Queen,   375— 

377,385 
Elizabeth  of  York,  Queen,  388,  390 
Ely,  68,  107.  119 
Emma,  Queen,  112, 117 
Empson,  391,  408 
Enclosure  of  common  lands,  294,  436, 

437 
English,  the :  first  arrival  of,  47  ;  com> 

pared  with  Normans,  125,  126. 140 ; 

nation,  of  what  races  composed,  143, 

144 
Erasmus,  405—407,  418 
Essex,  Earis  of,  461,  482 
Ethelfled,  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  84, 

85 
Ethelred,  brother  of  Alfred,  72,  73 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  104^118 
Ethelatane,  85,  86,  101 
Ethelwerd,  69 
Ethelwulf,  66 

Evangelical  clergy,  550,  551 
Excommunication,  186,  402 


Fairie^  belief  in,  41,  351 
Falkland,  480 
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Smrj  It.,  170—192;  roairMpi,  171; 

,!,._ .-n.     -inqnem'uf  Ire- 

«  iriih  BerkrI, 

"" — loi  ;     penimcc.     1S»;    faznili 

tTonblBit  191 :  diaUi.  192 
Hmry  QI.,  21S— ->3l ;    WatmiiutiT 

AlJWy.  218 ;  papal  uiturduiu.  220 : 

iormtptf^n^  227 ;  dtn-rofEoaee  ±i8  ■ 

tbt  [w^iuient.  230;  d»"lh,  231 
Henry  IT,  322—334;   i-howa  kiDS. 

320  ;    ;penecaUa     I.>11ut1&     3J7 ; 

nMliuiu  uul  Iroablea,  330 332- 


nundy,  i«  ;  oukmage,  »4o ;  deitli, 

.      _.    .. ..     ,. ,  ,    erowned   in 

Fnoes.  3So  :  clunf  ter,  354 ;  nur- 

-tH;    b«  of  Prance,   361; 

beicins,  :{63 ;  dntli,  377 
■■"  378,  3S8,  390— 108; 

»l;    alliaitcea,  3W; 

tba  SauuKum.  396 

VIIL,  408— 131;  Colet  MW; 

»T.  112  :  mairtsge  with  Kaihe- 

Woa,  3M;  diTorce,  417; 

Chnrch.  418;  publiahu 

■  ■■  «  marriagMi 


331,  332,  335 
tnen'a.  301,  303,  392 
H  )«ai4  at  KlHngjiani  Loid,  166 
Haaitaal  Ton' War,  373.  361 
Hjde  iUai  Claimdoii},  WO,  481 

iBdfpodati,  i83 
In>lta.>4J 

Inqniuiiun,  Ml 

iDlenlicT,  llu  Pope'a,  203.  213 

Inland,  17^;  Rinqaervd  by  HsDrr 
II..  176;  Eagliili  aeltLeuuiBta  is, 
177.489,522;  Kssoi  in,  461;  rebal- 
lion.  479;  Crgmwell  in,  4S9;  Jum 
II.  in,  5S2;  trade,  &54;  union  with 
England,  672 

Iridi  Cburcb,  tbs,  K,  fi7,  173,  17^ 

IrUhMDga,17$,177,  3a» 
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Ironsides,  Cromwell's,  483 
Isabella,  Queen,  268,  270,  271 

Jacobitism,  624,  63d,  638—641 

James  I.,  453,  462—471 ;  the  Puri- 
tans, 464,  466 ;  the  Romanists,  466, 
467 ;  the  parliament,  469 ;  death, 
471. 

James  II.,  606,  609  —  617;  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  610 ;  the  universi- 
ties, 613 ;  the  seven  bishops,  616, 
616;  birth  of  a  prince,  616  ;  flight, 
617 ;  death,  627 

Jefl^ys,  Judge,  611,  613,  619 

Jews,  196.  196,  206,  244,  246,  249, 
433  669 

John,'l92. 198—214  ;  death  of  Arthur, 
199;  loss  of  Normuudy,  200;  dis- 
pute with  the  Pope,  202—206  ;  sub- 
mission, 206 ;  signs  the  Charter, 
209 ;  French  invasion,  214 ;  death, 
214 

John  Ball,  313 

John  of  Gaunt,  286,  307,  311,  312, 
318,323 

Johnson,  Dr.,  640 

Jutes,  the,  47,  61 

Katherine  of  Arag^n,  394,  416,  417 

Ken,  Bishop,  611,  616,  621 

Kent,  20,  47,  48,   61,  63,  313,  314, 

361  442 
King'  not  absolute,  86,  269,  322,  423, 

463,  481,  618 
King,  sacredness  of,   127,   128,  487, 

636 
Kirke,  Colonel,  610 
Knox,  John,  451 

Labourers,  statutes  of,  284 
Lambert  Simuol,  394.  396 
Lancaster,  Earl  of,  268,  269,  270,  363 
Lancaster,  Duke  of.    (See  John  of 

GKiunt) 
Lanfranc,  164 

Langlande,  William,  289,  304 
Langton,   Stephen,  Archbishop,  203, 

207,  213,  219 
Language :  Aryan,  24,  26 ;  Celtic,  26, 

49,  247;  Teutonic,  37.  42.  43,  142; 

Romance,  16,  142;  EngUsh,  141— 

143,  288,  289 
Language,  Basque,  26,  144 
Latimer,  Bishop,  427,  428,  437,  443, 

444 
Laud,  Archbishop,  474,  476,  479 
Laws,  Roman,  13,  14,  663 
Lear,  King,  28,  201 
Leioeste^Earis  of,  231,  449,  461 


Limoges,  siege  of,  286 
Llewellyn,  242,  243 
Lollards,  the,  327,  337,  372.  400 
London,  109.  166,  282.  337,  466.  602 
London  Stone.  32,  362 
Lords  Ordainers.  269 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  606,  622,  627, 
629 

Macbeth,  122,  128 
Machinery.  673 
Mandovilfo,  Sir  John,  289 
»Ianny,  Sir  Walter,  277,  282 
Margaret  of  Ai^'ou,  358,  364.  377,  378 
Mary.  Queen  TTudor).  433, 440— 445 : 

marriage,  442;  England  reconciled 

to  the  Pope,  443 ;  persecution  of  the 

Protestants,  443—446 ;  death,  445 
Mary,  Queen  (Stuart).  613,  620,  625. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  448,  451—454 
Massacre  of  the  Danes,  110 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  451 
Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  628,  629, 

530 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  616,  618,  629, 

630 
Matilda,  Empress,  166,  169 
Matilda.  Queen,  164 
Matthew  Paris,  220 
Mercia,  61,  63,  84 
Metals,  working  in,  6,  8,  20 
Methodists,  649,  650 
MUe  End.  316 
MUton,  473,  496 
Minorca.  631,  644 
Minstrels  and  gleemen,  92,  120,  197 
Miracle  of  the  royal  touch.  128,  636 
Miracle  pUys,  182,  183, 469,  460 
Missionaries,  493,  661 
Monasteries,  68,  69,  98,  297,  404,  429, 

430 
Monk.  General.  496 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  510 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  231 
Months,  old  names  of,  94 
Montrose.  489 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  366,  406,  409,  417. 

418,  419 
Mortimer,  House  of,  322,  326,  335, 

340,360 
Mortimer,  Roger.  270.  271 
Morton,  Cardinal,  386,  386,  888,  391, 

404 
Mystery  plays,  182,  183,  469,  460 

Navy,  74,  76.  96,  466,  661 
Neolithic  period,  6,  6 
Nelson,  Lord,  661—663 
New  Forest,  162, 166, 162 
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NewfoandUuid,  diaoorvy  of,  397 

Newvpapen,  526 

New  Testament,  310,  407 ;  burnt  at 

St  Paurs.  427 
Newton,  Sir  Imuus,  513 
Nobles,  power  of.  369,  371,  391,  392 
Nonjarors,  521 
Non-resifltance,  doctrine  of,  464,  512, 

521,  532 
Norman  Conqnest,  139 
Normandy,    125 ;     Harold   in,    131  ; 

Henry  I.   in,    165 ;  lost  by  John, 

200 ;  oonqoered  by  Henry  Y .,  343, 

344 
Normans,  the,  HI,  125 ;  in  Engrland, 

127,   131.   140,  147.   17*2,   173;    in 

Scotland,  247 
Northampton,  peace  of,  266,  271 
Northumberland,  50,  63,  86,  151,  152, 

256 
Northnmberland,  Earls  and  Dukes  of, 

324,  325.  331,  392,  438 
Nova  Scotia,  531 

Oates,  Titus,  504,  505 
Oaths,  132,  232 
Oath  of  allegiance,  521 
OSa,  63,  64 
Olaf  the  Dane,  109 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  102 
Orleans,  Dukes  of,  339,  342 
Orleans,  Maid  of,  351—356 
Orleans,  siege  of.  349—354 

PaliDolithic  period,  2—5 

Pale,  the,  in  Ireland,  177,  488 

Papal  power  in  England,  121,  136, 
137;  encroachments,  153,  154,  213. 
219,  306;  extorUons,  219,  221,  292; 
end  of,  445 

Pardons,  selling:  of,  293,  308,  403 

Parliament :  old  Teuton,  42 ;  English. 
229—231 ;  under  Edward  I.,  236 ; 
Edwaid  HI.,  286;  Richaid  II., 
819,  325 ;  Henry  I  v.,  3*26 ;  Henry 
VI..  362,  372;  Edward  IV.,  382; 
Richard  III.,  386,  387 ;  Henry 
VII.,  390.  391 ;  Mary,  443;  James 
I.,  467,  468 ;  Charles  I.,  474,  475, 
478;  the  Long,  478—496;  Crom- 
woll,  486,492;  the  Revolution,  518; 
George  II.,  542.  543  ;  modem,  570 

Paston  library,  379,  380 

Paul's  Cathedral,  St.,  134,  426,  502 

Paul's  School.  St.,  400,  407 

Peninsular  War,  564,  565 

Pep>B,  Samuel,  490 

Percies.  the,  331,  368.  (See  Northum- 
berland, Earls  of.) 


Perkin  Warbeck,  394,  395 

Peterborough,  68 

Petition  of  Right,  475 

Philip  of  Spain,  440,  447,  448,  451. 

453,458 
Philippa,  Queen,  270,  277,  285 
Pictures  in  chujches,  181,  182,  314, 

351,  435 
Piers  the  Ploughman,  290,  293 
Pilgrim  Fathen,  465 
Pilgrimages,  120,  121,  160,  402 
Pilgrimages,  Canterbury,  189.  291, 406 
Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  543 

—547,  555 
Pitt,  William,  the  second,  556—563 
Plague,  501.     (See  Black  Death.) 
Plantagenet,  meaning  of   the  name, 

172 
Poitou,  172 

Pole,  Cardinal,  443,  445 
Poll-tax,  312,  317 
Poor-law,  460 
Popes:   Gregory  the  Great,  52,  81; 

Gregory  VII.,  153;  Innocent  III., 

202;  Alexander  VI..  400;  Julius 

II.,  401 ;  Gregory  XIII.,  452 
Popish  plot,  504—506 
Pnemunire,  Statute  of,  320,  416 
Praise-God  Barebone,  473,  492 
Prayer-book,  the  English,  422,  436, 


Prerogative,  royal,  468 

P^resbyterians,  463,  469 

Press,  liberty  of,  525 

Pretender,  the  old,  535,  538 

Pretender,  the  young,  539 — 541 

Printing,  invention  of,  379—382 

Prisons,  499,  551 

Purgatory,  402,  403 

Puritans,  449,  464,  465,  473,  486,  498 

—500 
Pym,  465,  473 

Quebeo,  siege  of,  545 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  465,  466 
Randolph,  265,  266 
Reform  Bills,  570,  571 
Reformation,  dawn  of,  306 — 311 ;  in 

Germany,  414;  in  England,  406— 

445 
Relics,  54,  101,  133,  158 
Renaissance,  the,  395,  405 
Representative  government,  230 
Revolts  of  the  people,  151,  313— 3I7i 

361.  436,  437,  442,  510 
Revolution,  French,  557—560 
Revolution,  the  Great,  518 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  553 
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Richard  I.,  192,  195—198 

Kiohard  II.,  312—326;  poauants*  re- 
volt, 313;  his  uncles,  318;  mar- 
riages, 320,  321 ;  banishes  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  323;  deposition,  325; 
death,  326 

Bichard  III.,  365,  377,  378, 383—389 ; 
coronation,  386 ;  government,  387 ; 
murder  of  the  princes,  387 ;  death,  389 

Richmond,  Countess  of,  387,  389 

Ridley,  Bishop,  438,  443,  444,  450 

Rivers,  Lord,  376,  381,  384,  385 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  155, 158, 
161,  165 

Roger  of  Wendover,  199,  228 

Romans,  the,  9—17 ;  in  Britain,  28— 
35  ;  depart  from  Britain,  44 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  318,  319,  340,  363 
—378,  389, 390 

Rouen,  siege  of,  344 

Roundheads,  472 

Royal  Academy,  553  * 

Royal  Society,  507,  536 

Runnymede,  209 

Rupert,  Prince,  482 

Rye  House  Plot,  507 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  532 

Sailors,  English,  456,  561 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  180,  376,  377 

Savoy  Palace,  280,  315 

Sawtre,  William,  328 

Saxons,  the,  47,  51 

Scotland,  people  of,  45.  246,  247 ;  sub- 
mission to  Edward  the  Elder,  85  ;  to 
Edgar,  97 ;  to  Cnut,  122 ;  war  of 
Henry  II., with,  188,  189 ;  old  laws 
of,  248,  249;  disputed  succession, 
252 ;  war  with  England,  254—266 ; 
victory  of,  266;  alliance  with 
France,  254,  279,  330,  348.  448; 
James  Stuart  I.  king,  332,  336,  345, 
349 ;  border  wars,  331 ;  J  amen 
Stuart  YI.  becomes  King  of  Eng- 
land, 462;  Charles  I.  and,  477, 
485;  Charles  IL  in,  490;  union 
with  England,  534 

Serfs,  249,  283,  284,  312,  373 

Servants,  302,  392 

Shakespeare,  459,  460 

Sheep-farms,  373,  436 

Ship-money,  476,  477 

Shxines,  134,  158 ;  Beoket's,  189,  219, 
406,430 

Slave  trade,  88,  126,  154,  174,  176; 
negro  slave  trade,  531,  556,  557 

Slaves,  16,  87—89 

SomerMt,  Dukes  of,  360,  371.  434, 
437,438 


Spain,  394,  440,  470,  529,  564 

Spenser,  459 

Star-Chamber,  475,  479 

Stephen,  167—169 

Stirling  Castle,  siege  of,  265 

Stone,  the  sacred,  255,  440,  462 

Stonehenge,  8 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  474,  475,  479 

Straw,  Jack,  313 

Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  176 

Succession  to  the  throne,  rules  of,  74, 

115,  198,  199,  215,  326 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  358,  360 
Sunday  schools,  551 
Surnames,  289.  313,  333 
Sussex,  51,  57 

Tacitus,  12,  31,  37 

Taxation,  162,  210,  229,  237,  268.  382, 

474 
Test  Act,  500,  501,  520,  542,  569 
Teutons,  the,  36—43,  44,  61,  62 
Thanes,  or  thegns,  86 
Theatres,  459,  460 
Thorough,  Strafford's  scheme  of,  475, 

476 
Thralls,  87 

Tilbury,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  456 
Tobacco,  introduction  of,  466 
Toleration,  520,  521,  569 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  474,  476 
Tories,  472,  530,  532,  537 
Tostig.  131,  133,  137 
Tournaments,  194,  2S3 
Towns,  growth  of,  166,  230 
Transubstantiation,  3(^  435 
Triple  Alliance,  507 
Troyes,  treaty  of,  345 
Tumuli,  6 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  553,  562 
Tyndale,  424—428 

United  States,  544 ;  War  of  Independ- 
ence, 553 — 656 
Universities,  224,  414,  513 
Utopia,  More's,  409,  410 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  531 

Vaudois,  persecution  of,  494,  495 
Villeins,  89,  90,  283,  312,  317,  361, 
373,  387 

Wager  of  battle,  194,  323 

Wales,  Prince  of,  the  title,  243 ;  the 

motto,  276 
WalUce,  Sir  William,  257—262 
Walls,  Roman,  31 
Walpole,  Horace,  548 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  535,  542,  543 
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Warwick.  Earl  of,  tho  king^-makcr, 
367,   375  —  377;  the  la«t   Planta- 
frenct.  395 
W'Ht  Tyler,  313-516 
'Wi'ek,  names  of  the  days  of,  43 
IVoUinjrton,  Duke  of,  W4— 567 
W'elKh,  the :  origin  of  the  nnmo,  49 ; 
religion  and  education.  49,  69,  239 ; 
nubmianon  to  Edward   tho  Elder, 
85 ;  to  Edgrar,  97 ;  rebellion,  131 ; 
manners  and  habits  239—241 ;  con- 

?uest  by  Edward  I.,  243 ;  war  with 
lenry  IV.,  330—332 ;  peace,  393 
Wesley  549 

Wesnei^  48, 51 ;  Egbert,  King  of,  64.  65 
Westminster  Abbcv,  133.    134.    218, 

232,  255,  286,  34*2,  346,  363,  376, 

379,  387,  389 
Whigrs,  472,  537 
Whitefleld,  549 
WhitehaU,  414,  416,  48*2,  489 
Wilberforce.  William,  656,  557 
Wilfrid.  Bishop  of  Sussex,  57,  89 
William  I.,  first  visit  to  England,  130 ; 

claim!  tlie  kingdom,  134,  135;  in- 


vades England,  138 ;  King  of  Eng- 
land, 145—156 ;  ravages  Northum- 
berland, 151 ;  resists  the  Pope,  154  : 
death,  156 

William  II.,  157—162 

William  III.,  513,516—527;  tolom- 
tion,  520;  war  in  Ireland,  622; 
death,  527 

William  of  Malmesbnry,  125,  145, 146 

Witan,  or  Witenagcmot,  78,  87,  115 

Witches,  102,  353,  359,  509,  533 

Wodra,  ix)val  family  descended  from, 
43,  63,  127 

Wolfe,  General,  545 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  411—417 

Wolves,  21.  97 

Wordsworth,  558 

Wyatt's  rebellion.  442 

Wycliffe,  291,  306— 311 

York.  Archbishops  of,  185.  221,  332, 

417,  425,  480 
York.  Constantine  at,  36 
York,  Dukes  of,  318.  324,  360    363, 

364,  385,  506 


buxoay:  -clay  and  taylou,  pkinters 
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iMiiiiiiiiiit  ai«Brtf»*  loM  awia  M  pnt  df  Be  H^^bw. 
FRANCE.    Br  QuaiOTtx.  M.  Toxce.    Willi  Uaps.     iBm. 
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HISTORY  FBIMEBS  Continued^ 

GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.    By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 

Illustrated.    i8mo.    ^s, 

"All  that  is  necessaiy  for  the  scholar  to  know  is  told  so  compactly  ytt  so 
fully,  and  in  a  style  so  interesting,  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  dullest 
boy  to  look  on  this  little  work  in  the  same  light  as  he  regards  his  other 
school  books."— Schoolmaster. 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.    i8mo. 

IS, 

"  Another  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  world.  ...  It  contains 
an  enormous  quantity  of  information  packed  into  a  small  space,  and  at 
the  same  time  communicated  in  a  very  readable  shape."— John  Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY.     By  GEORGE  Grove,  D.CL.     With  Maps. 
i8mo.     IS, 

"A  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be  ....  we  know  of  no  short 
treatise  better  suited  to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  the  dull  lists  of  proper 
names  of  which  our  ordinary  class-books  so  often  almost  exclusively 
consist." — Times. 

ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES.     By  Professor  WiLKlNS.      Illus- 
trated.    i8mo.     IS, 

"A  little  book  that  throws  a  blaze  of  light  on  Roman  History,  and  is,  more- 
over, intensely  interesting." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

FRANCE.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    i8mo.    is, 

*'  Taking  the  difficulties  of  the  task  into  account,  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
a  wonderfully  successful  piece  of  work.  It  is  clear  and  interesting,  and 
that  is  a  great  deal.  ...  Miss  Yonge* s  special  merit  as  a  teacher  is  that 
she  really  understands  how  to  write  for  children.  ...  Its  general  merit 
as  a  vigorous  and  clear  sketch,  giving  in  a  small  space  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
history  of  France,  is  undeniable."— Saturday  Review. 

Others  in  preparation. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Michelet,  and  continued  to  the  Present 
Time,  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.    Globe  8vo.    \s,  6d, 

SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  C.  Ott£.  With  Maps. 
Globe  8vo.    dr. 

PICTURES  OF  OLD  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  R.  Pauli. 
Translated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author  by  E.  C.  Otte. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s, 


f  tf^CaULLAM  «•  CO.S  fVMUCATSO.VS. 

A  J  AIUIXEL. HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENCU^KD: 

(  ■Rtniisc  of  Oafine*  and  Dates.   Br  CBAlLom  U.  Vowcs. 
Aiubar  of  "Tbe  Ucir  of  Redcl)r&/  &c,  tec     OUoog  41a. 

C.MEOS  FROM  ENCUSH  HISTORV— FROM  ROLLO 
TO  EDWARD  II.  By  die  Atfiur  of  "Tbe  Hdr  of  Red- 
ilyffe.**    Exm  fcap.  9vik    New  Editkn.    $(. 


f tilhlBl.  nrid,  and  Y'^it ' 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH 
illSTORY-THE  WARS  IN  FRANCE.  New  Ediuon. 
Eiira  fcap.  Sva     Jf. 

A  THIRD  SERIES  OF  CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH 
filSTORY  — THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.  New 
Ediiico.    Extra  fcap-  Svo.    5X. 

A    FOURTH   SERIES.  [In  tkt prtu. 

EL  ROPEA.N  HISTORY.  Nurate-I  io  a  Series  of  HiMoricJ 
S<;lectiao$  irom  ibe  Best  Authorities  Edited  aad  amnged  by 
K.  M.  Sewell  and  C  M.  Yongk.  First  Series,  1003—1154. 
Crovn  6va.    61.      Second  Series,  io8S~-i223.    Crown  Svo. 
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CLASSICAL  WRITERS. 


EDITED  BY  JOHN  BICHABD  GBEEN. 

Fcap.  8V0.     ElGHTEENPENCB  EACH. 

Under  the  above  title  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  now 
issuing  a  series  of  small  volumes  upon  some  of  the  principal  writers, 
classical  and  English,  whose  works  form  subjects  of  study  in  our 
schools.  The  main  object  of  the  series  is  educational,  care  being 
taken  to  impart  information  in  a  systematic  and  thorough  way, 
while  an  intelligent  interest  in  ths  writers  and  their  works  is  sought 
to  be  aroused  by  a  clear  and  attractive  style  of  treatment.  Classical 
Authors  especially  have  too  long  been  regarded  in  our  schools  as 
mere  instruments  for  teaching  the  principles  of  grammar  and 
language,  while  the  personality  of  the  men  themselves,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  wrote,  have  been  kept  in  the 
background.  Against  such  an  irrational  and  one-sided  method  of 
education  the  present  series  is  a  protest. 

Prepared  in  the  first  instance  for  school  use,  the  books  will  appeal 
also  to  the  class  of  students  who  are  touched  by  the  various  move- 
ments for  University  Extension,  by  Local  Examinations,  &c. 

It  will  be  a  principle  of  the  series  that,  by  careful  selection  of 
Authors,  the  best  scholars  in  each  department  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  directly  to  students,  each  on  the  subject 
which  he  has  made  his  own. 

The  following  volumes  are  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of 
preparation ; — 

GREEK. 


HSK0D0TTT8. 
B0PH0GLS8   . 

Prof.  Bbtcx. 

Prof.  Lewis  Campbell. 

DEMOSTHEBBS 
EXJBIPIDBS     . 

Prof.  Mahaftt.  iJUad^, 

LATIN. 

VIRGIL .    .    . 
HOBAOS    .    . 

Prof.  NriTLESRiP.               OIOERO    .    . 
T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.               UVY  .    .    . 

ENGLISH. 

• 

• 

Prof.  A-  S.  WiLKim, 
W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 

XILTOH    .    . 
BACOH.    .    . 

B«T.  Stopford  Brooke. 
B«y.  Dr.  Abbot. 

BPEBBBB    . 
OHAVOBR   . 

• 

• 

Prof.  J.  W.  Halb. 

F.  J.  FURRIYALL. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  TO  FOLLOW. 


MACMILLAN  6*  CO:S  PUBUCATIONS. 


MACMILLAN'S  LITERATURE  PRIMERS. 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  BIOHABD  GBEEN, 

AUTHOR  OF  "a  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE." 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  R.  MORRlS,  LL.D., 
sometime  President  of  the  Philological  Society.   iSmo.,  cloth,    is. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  EXERCISES.  By  R.  MORRIS,  LL.D., 
and  H.  C.  Bowen,  M.A.    i8mo.     is, 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  LYRICAL  POETRY. 
Selected  and  arranged  with  Notes,  by  FRANCIS  Turner  Pal- 
GRAVe.    In  Two  Parts.    i8mo.     is.  eacn. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke, 
M.A.    New  Edition.     i8mo.    is. 

PHILOLOGY.    By  J.  Peile,  M.A.    iSmo.    is. 

GREEK  LITERATURE.    By  Professor  J  EBB,  M.A.    i8mo.    is. 

SHAKSPERE.    By  Professor  Dowden.    i8mo.    is. 

HOMER.    By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.    i8mo. 

IS. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Professor  NiCHOL.  i8mo. 
is. 

In  preparation : — 
LATIN   LITERATURE.    By  Professor  Seeley. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  LL.D. 
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MACMILLAN'S  GLOBE  LIBRARY. 

Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  price  31.  6^.  each.    Also  kept 
in  various  morocco  and  calf  bindings,  at  moderate  prices. 

The  Saturday  Review  says :— "  The  Globe  Editions  are  admirable  for  their 
scholarly  editing,  their  typographical  excellence,  their  compendious  form, 
and  their  cheapness." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  calls  it  "  a  series  yet  unrivalled  for  its  combination 
of  excellence  and  cheapness." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    With  Glossary. 

MORTE  D'ARTHUR.  Sir  Thomas  Malor/s  Book  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  his  Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
Edition  of  Caxton,  revived  for  Modern  Use.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey. 

BURNS'S  COMPLETE  WORKS:  the  Poems,  Songs,  and 
Letters.  Edited,  with  Glossarial  Index  and  Biographical  Memoir, 
by  Alexander  Smith. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Edited  after  the  Original  Editions,  with 
Biographical  Introduction,  by  Henry  Kingsley. 

SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Biographical  arid  Critical 
Essay,  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 

-GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  With  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  Professor  Masson. 

SPENSER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Glossary, 
by  R.  Morris,  and  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductory Memoir,  by  Professor  Ward. 

DRYDEN'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited,  with  a  Revised 
Text  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction,  by  W.  Benham. 

VIRGIL'S  WORKS.  Rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Introductions,  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Index,  by  J.  Lonsdale, 
M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A. 

HORACE.  Rendered  into  English  Prose.  With  running 
Analysis,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  J.  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and 
S.  Lee,  M.A. 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Introductions, 
&c.,  by  Professor  Masson. 
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